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PREFACE. 


The  matter  contained  in  these  two  volumes  is  the  result 
the  archaeological  survey  which  I  conducted  during  four 
asecutive  years  from  1862  to  1865.  Tlie  ohject  of  this 
pvey  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  memorandum 
lich  I  laid  before  Lord  Canning  in  November  1861,  and 
dch  led  to  my  immediate  appointment  as  Archaeological 
irveyor  to  the  Government  of  India,  as  notified  in  the 
lowing  minute : 

nute  by  the  Righi  Hon^ble  the  Governor  General  of  India 
m  Council  on  the  Antiquities  of  Upper  India, — dated  22nd 
January  1862. 

"  In  Novemher  last,  when  at  Allahabad,  I  had  some  com- 
unications  with  Colonel  A.  Cunningham,  then  the  Chief 
igineer  of  the  North- Western  Provinces,  regarding  an 
vestigation  of  the  archaeological  remains  of  Tipper  India, 

"  It  is  impossible  to  pass  through  that  part, — or  indeed, 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  any  part — of  the  British  ter» 
;ories  in  India  without  being  struck  by  the  neglect  with 
dich  the  greater  portion  of  the  architectural  remains,  and 
the  traces  of  by-gone  civilization  have  been  treated, 
ough  many  of  these,  and  some  which  have  had  least 
ftice,  are  full  of  beauty  and  interest* 

"By   *  neglect'   I   do  not  mean   only   the  omission  to 

store  them,  or  even  to  arrest  their  decay  ;  for  this   would 

a  task  which,  in  many  cases,  would  require  an   expendi- 

re  of  labour  and  money  far  greater  than  any  Government 

India  could  reasonably  bestow  upon  it. 

"But  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  there  has 
en  neglect  of  a  much  cheaper  duty, — that  of  investigat- 
5  and  placing  on  record,  for  the  instruction  of  future 
nerations,  many  particulars  that  might  still  be  rescued 
)m  oblivion,  and  throw  light  upon  the  early  history  of 
igland's  great  dependency ;  a  history  which,  as  time  moves 
,   as  the  country  becomes   more   easily  accessible    and 
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traversable,  and  as  Englishmen  are  led  to  give  more  thought 
to  India  than  such  as  barely  suffices  to  hold  it  and  govern 
it,  will  assuredly  occupy,  more  and  more,  the  attention  oi] 
the  intelligent  and  enquiring  classes  in  European  countries. 


"  It  will  not  be  to  our  credit,  as  an  enlightened  ruling 
'power,  if  we  continue  to  allow  such  fields  of  investigation^ 
as  the  remains  of  the  old  Buddhist  capital  in  Behar,  the 
vast  ruins  of  Kanouj,  the  plains  round  Delhi,  studded  with 
ruins  more  thickly  than  even  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  and 
many  others,  to  remain  without  more  examination  than  they 
have  hitherto  received.  Every  thing  that  has  hitherto  been 
done  in  this  way  has  been  done  by  private  persons,  imper- 
fecUff  and  without  system.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
there  are  European  Governments,  which,  if  they  had  held 
our  rule  in  India,  would  not  have  allowed  this  to  be  said. 

^*  It  is  true  that  in  1844,  on  a  representation  from  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  in  1847,  in  accordance  with 
detailed  suggestions  from  Lord  Hardinge,  the  Court  of 
Directors  gave  a  liberal  sanction  to  certain  arrangements  for 
examining,  delineating,  and  recording  some  of  the  chief 
antiquities  of  India.  But  for  one  reason  or  another,  mainly 
perhaps  owing  to  the  officer  entrusted  with  the  task  having 
other  work  to  do,  and  owing  to  his  early  death,  very  little 
seems  to  have  result.ed  from  this  endeavour.  A  few  drawings 
of  antiquities,  and  some  remains,  wei*e  transmitted  to  the 
India  House,  and  some  15  or  20  papers  were  contributed  by 
Major  Kittoe  and  Major  Cunningham  to  the  Journals  of 
the  Asiatic  Society ;  but,  so  far  as  the  Government  is  con- 
cerned, the  scheme  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  within 
two  or  three  years  of  its  adoption. 

"  I  enclose  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Cunning- 
ham, who  has,  more  than  any  other  officer  on  this  side  of 
India,  made  the  antiquities  of  the  country  his  study,  and 
who  has  here  sketched  the  course  of  proceeding  which  a 
more  complete  and  systematic  a^chseological  investigation 
should,  in  his  opinion,  take. 

"  I  think  it  good, — and  none  the  worse  for  being  a  begin- 
ning on  a  moderate  scale.  It  will  certainly  cost  very  little 
in  itself,  and  will  commit  the  Government  to  no  future  or 
unforeseen  expense.  For  it  does  not  contemplate  the  spend- 
ing  of   any   money   upon  repairs  and  preservation.     This, 
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rhen  done  at  all,  should  be  done  upon  a  separate  and  full 

cmsideration  of    any   case  which  may   seem  to  claim  it. 

[What  is  aimed   at   is   an    accurate    description, — illustrated 

*  plans,   measurements,  drawings  or  photographs,  and  by 

^iea  of  inscriptions, — of  such   remains    as  most   deserve 

^notice,   with   the  hj^tory  of  them  so  far  as  it  may  be  trace- 

mhle,  and  a  record  of  the  traditions  that  are  retained  regard- 

iog  them. 

"  I  propose  that  the  work  be  entrusted  to  Colonel  Cun- 
ningham, with  the  understanding  that  it  continue  during 
{he  present  and  the  following  cold  season,  by  which  time  a 
fidr  judgment  of  its  utility  and  interest  may  be  formed. 
It  may  then  be  persevered  in,  and  expanded,  or  othag|Kse- 
dealt  with  as  may  seem  good  at  the  time. 

"  Colonel  Cunningham  should  receive  Rs.  450  a  month,, 
with  Rs.  250  when  in  the  field  to  defray  the  cost  of  making 
surveys  and  measurements,  and  of  other  mechanical  assist- 
tnoe.  If  something  more  should  be  necessary  to  obtain^ 
the  services  of  a  native  subordinate  of  the  Mediced  or  Publio 
Works  Department,  competent  to  take  photographic  views> 
it  should  b^  given. 

"  It  would  be  premature  to  determine  how  the  results  of 
Colonel  Cunningbam^s  labours  should  be  dealt  with ;  but 
whilst  the  Government  would  of  course  retain  a  proprietary 
right  in  them  for  its  own  purposes,  I  recommend  that  the 
interests  of  Colonel  Cunningham  should  be  considered  in  the 
terms  upon  which  they  may  be  furnished  to  the  Public.'* 

Memorandum  by  Colonel  A.  Cunningham,  of  Engineers,  regarding  a 
proposed  investigation  of  the  archaeological  remains  of  Upper  India. 

"  During  the  one  hundred  years  of  British  dominion  in 
India,  the  Government  has  done  little  or  nothing  towards 
the  preservation  of  its  ancient  monuments,  which,  in  the 
almost  total  absence  of  any  written  history,  form  the  only 
reliable  sources  of  information  as  to  the  early  condition  of 
the  country.  Some  of  these  monuments  have  already  en- 
dured for  ages,  and  are  likely  to  last  for  ages  still  to  come ; 
but  there  are  many  others  which  are  daily  suflPering  from 
the  effects  of  time,  and  which  must  soon  disappear  alto- 
gether, unless  preserved  by  the  accurate  drawings  and  faith- 
ful descriptions  of  the  archaeologist. 
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**  All  that  has  hitherto  been  done  towards  the  illustration  j 
of  ancient  Indian  history  has  been  due  to  the  unaided  eflPbrta  I 
of  private  individuals.     These  researches  consequently  have  . 
always  been  desultory  and  unconnected  and  frequently  ijur 
complete,  owing  partly  to  the  short  stay  which  individtlal 
officers  usually  make  at  any  particular  .place,  and-  partly  to 
the  limited  leisure  which  could  be  devoted  to  such  pursuits. 

"  Hitherto  the  Government  has  been  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  extension  and  consolidation  of  empire,  but  the 
establishment  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  shews  that  it 
has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  science.  It  would 
redound  equally  to  the  honor  of  the  British  Government  to 
institute  a  careful  and  systematic  investigation  of  all  the 
existing  monuments  of  ancient  India. 

"  In  describing  the  ancient  geography  of  India,  the  elder 
Pliny,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  follows  the  footsteps  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  For  a  similar  reason,  in  the  present 
proposed  investigation,  I  would  follow  the  footsteps  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen  Thsang,  who,  in  the  seventh  century 
of  our  era,  traversed  India  from  west  to  east  and  back  again 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  all  the  famous  sites  of  Buddhist 
history  and  tradition.  In  the  account  of  his  travels,  although 
the  Buddhist  remains  are  described  in  most  detail  with  all 
their  attendant  legends  and  traditions,  yet  the  numbers  and 
appearance  of  the  Brahmanical  temples  are  also  noted,  and 
the  travels  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  thus  hold  the  same  place 
in  the  history  of  India,  which  those  of  Pausanias  hold  in 
the  history  of  Greece. . 

"  In  the  North- Western  Provinces  and  Bili&r  the  princi- 
pal places  to  be  visited  and  examined  are  the  following,  which 
are  also  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch  map : 

"  I.  Khdlsi,  on  the  Jumna,  where  the  river  leaves  the 
hills. — At  this  place  there  still  exists  a  large  boulder  stone, 
covered  with  one  of  Asoka's  inscriptions,  in  which  the  names 
of  Antiochus,  Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  Magas,  and  Alexander 
are  all  recorded.  This  portion  of  the  inscription,  which  on 
the  rock  of  Kapurdigiri  (in  the  Yusufzai  plain),  and  of 
Dhauli  (in  Cuttack)  is  much  mutilated  and  abraded,  is  here 
in  perfect  preservation.  A  copy  of  this  inscription  and  an 
account  of  the  ruins  would  therefore  be  valuable. 
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"  II.  Saridfvdr,  on  the  Ganges,  with  the  opposite  city 
i^urpoora. 

"  III.     Manddwar,  Sambhal^  and  Sahasiodn,  in  Rohil- 

GUld. 

"  IV.     Karsdna  near  Kh^sganj. 

"  V.  Sankissaj  between  Mainpuri  and  Fattehgarh,  where 
is  known  that  many  remains  of  Buddhism  still  exist, 
is  was  one  of  the  sacred  places  amongst  the  Buddhists. 

"  VI.  Mathura. — In  one  of  the  ancient  mounds  outside 
3  city  the  remains  of  a  large  monastery  have  been  lately  dis- 
rered.  Numerous  statues,  sculptured  pillars,  and  inscribed 
ses  of  columns,  have  been  brought  to  light.  Amongst 
3se  inscriptions,  some,  which  are  dated  in  an  unknown  era, 
»  of  special  interest  and  value.  They  belong  most  probably 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  one  of  them 
jords  the  name  of  the  great  King  Huvishka,  who  is  pre- 
med  to  be  the  same  as  the  Indo-Scythian  King  Hushka. 

"  VII.  Delhi. — The  Hindu  remains  of  Delhi  are  few, 
t  interesting.  The  stone  pillars  of  Asoka  and  the  iron 
lar  are  well  known,  but  the  other  remains  have  not  yet 
en  described,  although  none  have  been  more  frequently 
dted  than  the  magnificent  ruined  cloisters  around  the  Kutb 
inar,  which  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Great  TuAr 
nasty. 

"  VIII.  Kanouj. — No  account  of  the  ruins  of  this  once 
lebrated  capital  has  yet  been  published.  Several  ruins  are 
lown  to  exist,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  many  more 
)uld  be  brought  to  light  by  a  careful^survey  of  the  site. 

"  IX.     Katisdmbi. — On  the  Jumna  30  miles  above  Alla- 
ibad. — The  true  position  of  this  once  famous  city  has   only 
tely  been  ascertained.     It  has  not  yet  been  visited,  but  it" 
ay  be  confidently  expected  that  its  remains  would  well 
pay  examination. 

"  X.  Allahabad, — The  only  existing  relics  of  antiquity 
at  I  am  aware  of  are  the  well  known  pillar  of  Asoka  and 
e  holy  tree  in  one  of  the  underground  apartments  of  the 
rt.  Many  buildings  once  existed,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
ey  were  all  destroyed  to  furnish  materials  for  the  erection 
the  fort  in  the  reign  of  Akbar. 

"  XI.  To  the  south  of  Allahabad  there  are  the  ruins  of 
ajrdho  and  Mahoba,  the  two  capitals  of  the  ancient  Chdndel 


Rajas  of  Buudlekhand.  The  remains  at  Kajraho  are 
numerous  and  in  better  preservation  than  those  of  any' 
ancient  city  that  I  have  scon.  Several  long  and  iniDj 
inscriptions  still  exist,  which  give  a  complete  genealogy 
Cb&ndel  dynasty  for  about  400  years. 

"XII.  Bam'tras. — The  mftffnificent  topo  of  Silrnftl 
well  known  ;  but  no  description  of  the  tope,  nor  of  the  ruina 
around  it,  has  yet  been  published.  At  a  short  distance  from 
Bao4ras  is  the  inscribed  pillar  of  Bhitari,  which  requires  to 
be  re-examined, 

"  XIII.  JaiijMtr. — Although  the  existing  remains  at  this 
place  are  Muhammadan,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  were  originally  Hindu  temples,  of  which  the 
cloisters  siill  remain  almost '  unaltered.  These  ruins  have 
not  yet  been  described,  but  from  my  own  success,  in  tho 
beginning  of  this  year,  in  discovering  a  Sanskrit  inscription 
built  into  one  of  the  arches,  I  believe  that  a  careful  examina- 
tion would  be  rewarded  with  further  discoveries  of  interest 
illustrative  of  the  great  Rdthor  dynasty  of  Kanouj. 

"  XrV.  Fi/z4b(i(L — The  ruins  of  Ajudhya  have  not  been 
described.  Numerous  very  ancient  coins  are  found  in  the  sito 
and  several  ruined  mounds  are  known  to  exist  there  ;  but  no 
account  has  yet  been  published.  As  the  birth-place  of 
K.4ma  and  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  early  events  in  Bud- 
dha's life,  Ajudhya  has  always  been  held  equally  snored,  both 
by  Brahmins  and  Buddhists,  and  I  feel  satisfietl  that  a  sys- 
tematic examination  of  its  ruins  would  be  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  many  objects  of  interest. 

"  XV.  SrdvdsCi. — Even  the  site  of  this  onee  celebrated 
city  is  unknown,  but  it  may  be  looked  for  between  FyzabAd 
and  Gorakhpur. 

"XVI.  Kapilava6tu,  the  birth-place  of  Buddha,  was 
held  in  special  venerat'on  by  his  followers^  but  its  site  is 
unknown. 

"  XVII.  Ktisinagarn,  the  scene  of  Buddha's  death, 
was  one  of  the  most  holy  places  in  India  in  the  estimation 
of  Buddhists,  but  its  site  is  at  present  unknown.  It  may, 
however,  confidenlly  bo  looked  for  along  the  line  of  the 
Gunduk  river.  At  Kapila  and  Kusmagara,  the  scenes  of 
Buddha's  birth  and  death,  numerous  topes  and  stately  monas- 
teries onco  existed  to  attest  the  pious  munificence  of  his 
votaries.    The  ruins  of  many  of  these  buildings  must  still 
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Ay  and  would  no  doubt  reward  a  careful  searcli.  At 
\tkia,  Badhiay  and  Bakra,  in  Tirhut,  stone  pillars  still  re- 
in, and  in  other  places  ruined  topes  were  seen  by  Major 
ttoe ;  but  no  description  of  these  remains  has  yet  been 
de  known. 

"XVIII-  Vaisdli.— This  city  was  the  scene  of  the 
ond  Buddhist  synod,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  places  of 
te  antongst  Buddhists.  At  Bassar,  to  the  north  of  Patna, 
3  tope  is  known  to  exist,  but  no  search  has  yet  been  made 

other  remains.  The  people  of  Yais&li  were  known  to 
ilemy,  who  calls  them  FassalcB. 

"XIX.  Patna. — The  ancient  Palibothra.  I  am  not 
are  that  there  are  any  existing  remains  at  Fatna,  but 
merous  coins,  gems,  and  seals  are  annually  found  in  the 
1  of  the  river. 

**  XX.  Rajagriha,  between  Patna  and  Gaya,  was  the 
pital  of  Magadha  in  the  time  of  Buddha.  Some  of  the 
incipal  scenes  of  his  life  occurred  in  its  neighbourhood, 
d  the  place  was  consequently  held  in  very  great  veneration 
all  Buddhists.  Every  hill  and  every  stream  had  been 
ide  holy  by  Buddha's  presence,  and  the  whole  country 
)iind  Riaja^^riha  was  covered  with  buildinsrs  to  commem- 
ftte  the  principal  events  of  his  life.  Numerous  ruined 
pes,  sculptured  friezes,  and  inscribed  pillars  still  remain 
ittered  over  the  country  as  lasting  proofs  of  the  high  venera- 
(A  in  which  this  religious  capital  of  Buddhism  was  held  by 
e  people. 

"  In  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  places  that  seem  worthy  of 
amination,  I  have  confined  myself  entirely  to  the  North- 
estern  Provinces,  and  Bih&r,  as  containing  most  of  the 
;ies  celebrated  in  the  ancient  history  of  India.  But  to 
ike  this  account  of  Indian  archaeological  remains  more 
mplete,  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  the  ancient 
ies  of  the  Panj4b,  such  as  Taxila,  'Sikala,  and  J&landhar 
.  the  west,  the  caves  and  inscribed  rocks  of  Cuttack  and 
issa  on  the  east,  and  the  topes  and  other  remains  of  Ujain 
d  Bhilsa,  with  the  caves  of  Dhamnar  and  Kholvi  in 
utral  India. 

"  I  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  careful 
amination  of  all  the  places  which  I  have  noted  during  two 
Id  seasons.     The  first  season  might  be  devoted  to  a  survey 

Gaya  and  Rajagriha,  and  of  all  the  remains  in  Tirhut  to 
5  eastward  of  Bandras  and  Gorakhpur,  while  the  survey  of 

to  the  westward  of  Bandras  would  occupy  the  second  season. 


"  I  would  attach  to  the  description  of  each  place  &  ge^^Ml 
fiurvey  of  the  site,  showing  clearly  the  positions  of  all  the 
existing  remains,  with  a  ground  plan  of  every  buildliig  or 
ruin  of  special  note,  accompanied  by  drawings  and  sectiona 
of  all  objects  of  interest.  It  would  be  desirable  also  ta 
have  photographic  views  of  many  of  the  remains,  both  of 
architecture  and  of  sculpture ;  but  to  obtain  these  it  wouldl 
be  necessary  to  have  the  services  of  a  photographer*  *  Careful 
fac-similes  of  all  inscriptions  would  of  course  be  made^ 
ancient  coins  would  also  be  collected  on  each  site,  and  all 
the  local  traditions  would  be  noted  down  and  compared* 
The  description  of  each  place  with  all  its  accompanying 
drawings  and  illustrations  would  be  complete  in  itself,  and 
the  whole,  when  finished,  would  furnish  a  detailed  and 
accurate  account  of  the  archaeological  remains  of  Uppet 
India.'' 

A  perusal  of  the  four  reports  contained  in  thesei 
volumes  will  show  that  I  carried  out  with  but  little  devia« 
tion  the  programme  laid  down  in  this  memorandum^  The- 
report  of  each  season's  works  was  written  during  the  fol«' 
lowing  hot  weather  and  rains,  which  was  too  short  a  period] 
to  admit  of  sufficient  reading  and  reflection  for  the  prepanu^; 
tion  of  a  well  considered  account  of  all  the  interesting  placetj 
visited.  Each  report  was  printed  immediately  after  its  sab«j 
mission  to  Government  for  official  circulation.  Some  of! 
these  official  copies  have  been  reprinted,  but  the  whole  stock 
was  soon  exhausted,  and,  as  frequent  enquiry  is  still  made  for 
them,  the  present  publication  is  intended  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  are  interested  in  archaeological  researches 
a  cheap  account  of  the  only  systematic,  though  incompletei 
survey  that  has  yet  been  made  of  the  antiquities  of  North- 
ern India. 

The  work  has  been  carefully  examined  and  cleared  of  all 
obvious  errors  ;  and  numerous  alterations  and  additions  hare 
been  made  to  the  text,  which  is  now  supplied  with  the 
necessary  notes  and  references  that  were  wanting  in  the 
official  copies.  To  make  the  account  as  complete  as  possible, 
I  have  added  no  less  than  ninety-nine  maps,  views,  plans 
and  other  illustrations,  all  of  which  have  been  drawn  by  my 
own  hand. 


.1 


Simla;  •>  A.  CUNNINGHAM. 

Tlie  Itiih  October  1871 
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INTItODUCTION. 


appointment  of  Buclianan,   in  1807,  by  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, to  make  a  statistical  survey  of  the  Bengal  Presidency. 

For  seven  years  Buchanan  pursued  his  survey  through 
the  provinces  of  Bihar,  Shfl-hilbad,  Bb^^lpur,  Goralthpur, 
Dinajpur,  Puraniya,  Rangpur,  and  Assam,  when  his  labours 
were  unfortunately  brought  to  an  abrupt  close.  The  restilts 
of  the  survey  were  transmitted  to  England  in  1816,  where 
thoy  remained  unnoticed  until  1838,  when  Mr.  Montgomery 
Martin  "  obtained  permission  to  examine  the  manuscripts, 
which  eventually  led  to  their  publication."  To  him  we 
certainly  owe  the  publication  of  this  valuable  work  ;  but  I 
must  confess  that  the  warmth  of  my  gratitude  for  this 
welcome  service  is  absolutely  frozen  by  the  coolness  of 
appropriation  displayed  on  the  title-page,  where  the  name 
of  Buchanan  is  entirely  omitted,  and  the  districts  of  Eastern 
India  are  stated  to  have  been  "surveyed  under  the  orders 
of  the  Supreme  Government,  and  collated  from  the  original 
documents  at  the  East  India  OfBceby  Montgomery  Martin." 
This  singular  proceeding  Las  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
M.  Vivien  do  St.  Martin,  who  remarksthat  the  three  volumes 
had  been  published  *'  sans  y  mettre  le  nom  de  M.  Buchanan." 
It  ia,  however,  but  fair  to  say  that  full  credit  is  given  to 
Buchanan  in  the  introduction,  and  that  the  work  appears  to 
be  satisfactorily  edited. 

Although  the  instructions  given  to  Buchanan  included 
neither  the  history  nor  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  yet 
both  were  diligently  explored  by  him;  and  when,  after  a 
lapse  of  upwards  of  twenty  years,  a  great  mass  of  the  matter 
collected  by  the  survey  was  found  to  have  become  useless, 
the  value  of  the  traditional  or  recorded  history,  and  of  the 
monuments  and  relics  of  antiquity,  remained  unchanged. 
All  this  part  of  the  w.ork  has  been  published  by  the  editor 
with  a  lair  proportion  of  plates,  from  which  we  learn  that 
Buchanan  was  amongst  the  first  to  perceive  the  value  and 
importance  of  detailed  plans  and  exact  measurements  of 
remarkable  buildings  and  ancient  sites.  His  notices  of  the 
Buddhist  remains  at  Gaya  and  Baragaon  in  Bihilr,  of  Kasia 
and  Kahaon  in  Gorakhpur,  and  at  many  other  places,  are 
not  less  creditable  to  him  because,  through  delay  in  the 
publication  of  his  work,  they  were  partly  anticipated  by 
James  Prinsep.  His  historical  and  archaeological  researches 
in  the  districts  of  Eastern  India  are   specially   valuable  fur 
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their  sound  judifment  and  conscientious  accuracy.  I  have 
myself  visited  "many  of  the  phices  described  by  Buchanan, 
and  I  can  vouch  for  the  meritorious  minuteness  and  strict 
correctness  of  his  descriptions. 

The  Indian  mantle  of  Jones,  which  Colehrooke  had 
vrorn  so  worthily  for  twenty  years,  was  not  destined  to  remain 
without  a  claimant.  Before  Colehrooke  left  India  in  1815 
Horace  Hai'man  Wilson  had  heoome  Secretary  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  and  had  published  his  translation  of  the 
Megha-duta,  or  "cloud-messenger"  of  Kalidasa.  This  was 
followed  in  1819  by  his  Sanskrit  Dictionary,  a  work  of 
great  labour  and  merit,  and  in  1827  by  his  Hindu  Theatre, 
which  opened  to  tbe  European  world  a  novel  and  interest- 
ing variety  of  the  dramatic  art.  At  the  same  time  he  con- 
tributed many  valuable  papers  to  the  Quarterly  Oriental 
Magazine,  amongst  which  his  translations  of  stories  from 
Sanskrit  and  of  some  episodes  from  the  Mahiibhiirata,  are 
perhaps  the  most  pleasing,  and  his  review  of  the  first  fifteen 
Tolumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  the  most  important.  In 
1825  he  published  an  essay  on  the  Hindu  history  of  Knshrair, 
whieh  gives  a  clear  and  very  interesting  account  of  the 
early  history  of  the  famous  valley. 

In  the  beginning  of  1833  "WUson  returned  to  England, 
where  he  continued  his  Oriental  studies  with  unabated  ardour. 
The  two  principal  works  of  his  English  career  were  an 
accouut  of  the  coins  and  antiquities  of  Afghanistan,  contain- 
ed in  "Ariana  Antiqua,"  and  bis  translation  of  the  Rig- 
Veda.  The  geograpliical  portion  of  Ariana  Antiqua,  under 
the  head  of  "  Early  Notices  of  Ariana,"  is  full  and  valuable ; 
but  his  account  of  Masson's  collection  of  coins  makes  no 
advance  in  Indian  numismatics,  beyond  the  point  which 
Prinsep  had  reached  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Indeed, 
"Wilson's  arcbreological  writings  have  added  little,  if  anything, 
to  his  reputation.  His  fame  rests  on  his  Sanskrit  scholar- 
ship, and  on  the  many  valuable  works,  both  original  and 
translated,  which  he  gave  to  the  world  during  his  long  and 
brilliant  career.  To  the  general  public,  his  most  popular 
work  is  undoubtedly  the  Hindu  Theatre,  in  which  his  true 
poetic  taste  and  feeling  enabled  him  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
masterpieces  of  the  Indian  drama.  This  work  has  just  been 
re*printed,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  superseded  by  any 
future  scholar,   as  the  diifereut  qualities  required  to  produce 
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an  adequate  poetic  translation  are  rery  rarely  combined  in 
ono  person  as  they  wore  in  Horace  Hayman  "Wilson. 

In  Western  India  the  KJlnhari  Caves  in  the  Island  of 
Salsetwcre  described  and  illustrated  by  Salt  as  early  as  1806, 
although  his  accouijt  was  not  published  until  1810  in  the 
1st  volume  of  the  Bombay  Transaetiona.  In  the  same 
volume  appeared  Erskine's  admirable  account  of  the 
elephantacaves,  which,  however,  was  written  as  early  as  1813. 
Like  Buchanan  in  Bengal,  Erskine  anticipated  the  period 
when  vague  and  glowing  accounts  would  give  place  to 
aeenrate  descriptions  and  detailed  plans.  His  essay  on  the 
Elephanta  Caves  has  been  corrected  in  a  few  points  by  suc- 
ceeding observers ;  but  it  is  still  the  best  account  that  we 
possess  of  those  interesting  Brahmanical  excavations.* 

In  the  3rd  volume  of  tho  same  transactions,  Colonel 
Rykcs  gave  the  first  description  of  the  Muhammadan  city  of 
Bijapur,  which  has  since  been  amply  illustrated  by  tho 
drawiugs  of  Hurt  and  Gumming,  and  the  photographs  of 
Loch,  with  text  by  Meadows  Taylor  and  James  Ferguasou. 
To  Colonel  Sykes  also  belongs  the  credit  of  a  good  account 
of  Ellora,  which  had  been  previously  illustrated  by  the 
drawings  of  Wales  engraved  by  the  Daniells. 

The  earliest  illustrations  of  Southern  India  we  owe  to 
Thomas  Daniell,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  visited 
Madras  and  made  several  admirable  drawings  of  the  seven 
pagodas  at  Mabi\mallaipur,  which  are  not  surpassed  by  the 
best  photographs.  About  the  same  time  Colonel  Colin 
Mackenzie  began  his  antiquarian  career  in  tho  South,  which 
liis  successive  positions  in  the  Survey  Department  enabled 
him  to  extend  successfully  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula.  His  collection  of  manuscripts  and  inscriptions  is 
unrivalled  for  its  extent  and  importance.!  His  drawings  of 
antiquities  fill  ten  folio  volumes ;  and  to  this  collection 
Mr.    Fergusson    was     iadebted     for    several    of  the  most 


*  A  pew  detcription  uf  the  cave  temples  and  other  uitiquitiea  of  ElephinU  U 
ibOTUj  about  to  be  published  by  Mr.  J.  Biii^eas,  illustrated  with  plana  uid  other  drawing!, 
bmdea  thirtdea  pbotographa.  Ab  Mr.  Biugess  hu  alreidy  proreil  hiiiwelf  >  maet  compateDt 
deacriber  oF  Indiiui  uitiquitiee  by  his  two  previous  worke. — "The  Temples  of  KftthilwSr," 
3)ii>tnt«d  by  forty-one  pbotograplu,  anil  the  "  Templee  of  SatranjnyiL,"  lUiutrsWd  by  fnrty- 
tiva  photogropba.  hii  new  work  ou  Glepbuita  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  mrat  valuable  and  welconia 
odditioii  Ui  the  library  of  Indian  Archicatogy. 

t  See  Taylor's  Catalogue  of  the  OrienUI  Colleotion  of  the  Libnuy  of  the  Coll.-gE  of 
Fort  St.  GeoTgo,  3  Voli.,  thick,  8vo, 
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Tslnablc  illustrations  of  liis  "  tree  and  serpent  worship." 
Ck^n  Mackenzie  was  an  ardent  and  successful  collector 
of  arclia?olo!;icai  materials,  but  he  was  not  an  archseo- 
logist.  lie  could  dig  up  and  luake  drawings  of  the  splendid 
sculptures  at  Dharanikotta,  hut  he  could  neither 
restore  the  building,  nor  translate  the  inscriptions.  But, 
although  not  a  writer  himself,  the  splendid  collection  of 
antiquities  which  he  left  behind  him  has  been  the  cause  of 
writing  io  others.  To  his  drawings  we  partly  owe  Fergus- 
son's  "tree  and  serpent  worship."  and  to  his  collection  of 
mauuscrtptg  and  inscriptions  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater 
part  of  what  we  at  present  know  of  the  early  history  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  peninsula.* 

When  Horace  Wilson  left  India  in  1833  the  mantle  of 
Sanskrit  scholarship  fell  to  Dr.  Mill,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  sacred  language  of  India  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  as  profound  and  as  critical  as  that  of  his  three  great 
predecessors.  To  him  we  owe  the  translation  of  several 
important  inscriptions  ;  and  his  early  departure  from  India, 
in  the  end  of  1837,  was  looked  forward  to  by  James  Prinsep 
as  a  loss  that  was  not  likely  to  be  soon  supplied. 

But  a  new  era  now  dawned  on  Indian  archjeology,  and 
the  thick  crust  of  oblivion,  which  for  so  many  centiuies  had 
covered  and  concealed  the  characters  and  language 
of  the  earliest  Indian  inscriptions,  and  which  the  most 
learned  scholars  had  in  vain  tried  to  penetrate,  was  removed 
at  once  and  for  ever  by  the  penetrating  sagacity  and  intui- 
tive perception  of  James  Prinsep.  During  a  great  part  of 
the  years  1836  and  1837,  the  most  active  period  of  his  career, 
I  was  in  almost  daily  intercourse  with  him.  With  our 
mutual  tastes  and  pursuits  this  soon  ripened  into  the  most 
intimate  friendship.  I  thus  had  the  privilege  of  sharing 
in  all  his  discoveries  during  their  progress.  The  matured 
results  will  he  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society's  Journal ;  but  the  germs  of  his  discoveries  are 
related  in  his  letters  to  me,  sometimes  almost  in  the  same 
wonis  as  ho  afterwards  made  use  of  in  the  journal,  but 
generally  in  the  moro  familiar  language  of  friendly  corro* 
spondence. 

•  8m  Ppafowir  Dmnon's  mswunt  at  tW  Sotttbem  Kmgdoma  in  tbe  Rojti  AnaUo 
SocMj-'i  Jcuniiil.  Vin.,  I  ;  and  H,  H.  Witeon'i  HUtoHul  Sketch  uf  tlie  Kiiigdwu  of 
PUidfa  in  Uic  Ik^al  AnuOc  Sod«tj'a  Jountal,  III.,  pp.  UK) ft  387. 
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Frinscp's  first  great  work  was  tlic  partial  decipherment 
of  tho  Ariaii  PiLli  legends  of  the  Bactrian  Greek  coins,  and 
his  last  and  most  important  achievement  was  the  decipher- 
ment of  the  Indian  V-X\i  legends  of  the  coins  of  Surishtra, 
and  the  consequent  decipherment  and  traoslation  of  tho 
still  earlier  edicts  of  Asoka  on  the  pillars  at  Delhi  and 
Allahabad.  In  both  of  these  achievements  the  first  step 
towards  discovery  was  made  by  others,  and  this  was  most 
freely  and  fully  acknowledged  by  Prinsep  himself.  Regard- 
ing the  decipherment  of  the  ArianPiLli  alphabet,  he  says — 
"Mr.  Hasson  first  pointed  out  in  a  note  addressed  to  myself 
through  tho  late  Dr.  Gerard,  the  Fehlvi  signs  which  he  had 
found  to  stand  for  the  words  Menandrou,  Apollodotou, 
Ermaiov,  Ba»ileo8,  and  Soteros.  When  a  supply  of  coins 
came  into  my  hands,  sufficiently  legible  to  pursue  the 
enquiry,  I  soon  verified  the  accuracy  of  his  observation, 
found  the  same  signs  with  slight  variation  constantly  to 
recur,  and  extended  the  series  of  words  thus  authenticated 
to  tho  names  of  twelve  kings,  and  to  six  titles  or  epithets. 
It  immediately  struck  me  that  if  the  genuine  Greek  names 
were  faithfully  expressed  in  the  unknown  character,  a  clue 
would  through  them  be  formed  to  unravel  the  value  of  a 
portion  of  the  alphabet,  which  might  in  its  turn  be  applied 
to  the  translated  epithets  and  titles,  and  thus  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  employed.  Incompetent  as  I 
felt  myself  to  this  investigation,  it  was  too  seductive  not  to 
lead  mo  to  a  humble  attempt  at  its  solution,"* 

The  clue  pointed  out  by  Masson  was  eagerly  followed 
up  by  Prinsep,  who  successfully  recognized  no  less  than, 
sixteen,  or  just  one-half  of  the  thirty-three  consonants  of 
the  Arian  alphabet.  Ho  discovered  also  three  out  of  the 
five  initial  vowels,  and  two  of  the  medials,  or  just  one-half 
of  the  vowels.  Hero  his  progress  was  unfortunately  stopped 
by  sudden  illness  ;  and  he  was  soon  after  cut  ofi"  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  brilliant  discoveries  leaving  tho  task  to  be  slowly 
completed  by  others. 

In  the  May  number  of  his  journal  for  1837,t  Prinsep 
published  his  readings  of  the  legends  on  the  small  silver  coins 
of  Sur&shtra.    In  this  case  he  has  also  given  a  brief  notice 

*  Bengal  Aiuatic  Socioty's  Juuniol,  1935,  p  Z'ii. 
t  Tubluhcd  in  Juno  1837, 
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of  the  steps  which  led  to  the  discovery ;  hut  as  his  letters  to 
me  convey  a  much  more  vivid  and  lively  account  of  the 
untirlDg  perseverance  which  secured  his  success,  I  will 
give  a  connected  version  of  the  discovery  in  his  own  spirited 
language  hy  extracts  from  his  letters : 

11/*  May  1837. — "  Here  are  two  plates  addressed  to  me 
by  Harkness  on  the  part  of  J.  B.  Steuart,  quarto  engravings 
of  28  Saurashtra  coins,  all  Chaitya  reverses,  and  very  legible 
inscriptions,  which  are  done  in  large  on  the  next  plate.  Oh ! 
but  we  must  decipher  them  I  I'll  warrant  they  have  not 
touched  them  at  home  yet.  Here  to  amuse  you  try  your 
hand  on  this"  (here  follows  a  copy  of  three  of  the  coin 
legends,  with  the  letters  forming  the  words  Rajnah  and 
KshatrapoM,  each  of  which  occurs  twice,  marked,  respec- 
tively, 1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  shewing  that  he  had  begun  to  analyze 
ihem  the  same  day). 

12/A  May,  7  o'clock,  a.  m. — "  You  may  save  yourself 
any  further  trouble.  I  have  made  them  all  out  this  very 
moment  on  first  inspection.  Take  a  few  examples  (here 
follow  both  the  original  leg^ids  and  the  N4gari  renderings^ 

1  to  4 — B^ja  KHttamasa  Rudra  Sdhasa  Stodmi  Jahatuma 

putraaa. 

5  to  8 — Raja  Krittanmsya  Sagadamta   Raja  Rudra  Sdhasa 

putrasya. 

And  thus  every  one  of  them  gives  the  name  of  his  father  of 
blessed  memory,  and  we  have  a  train  of  some  eight  or  ten 
names  to  rival  the  Guptas !!  Hurra !  I  hope  the  chaps  at 
home  wont  seize  the  prize  first.  No  fear  of  Wilson  at  any 
rate  !  I  must  make  out  a  plate  of  the  names  on  ours  added 
to  Steuart's,  and  give  it  immediate  insertion.  It  is  marvel- 
lously curious  that,  like  the  modem  Sindhi  and  Mult&ni, 
all  the  matras,  or  vowels,  are  omitted,  and  the  Sanskrit 
terminations  sya,  &c.,  pdli  orvemacularized.  This  confirms 
the  reading  which  I  had  printed  only  a  day  or  two  ago, 
Vijaya  Mitasa  for  Mitrasya,  of  Mithra,  identifying  him  and 
the  devise  with  our  Okpo  bull  coin  1  Bravo,  we  shall 
unravel  it  yet." 

Here  we  see  that,  although  he  had  mastered  the  greater 
part  of  these  legends  almost  at  first  sight,  yet  the  readings 
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of  some  of  the  names  were  still  doubtful.    But  two  days 
later  he  writes  as  follows : 

Sunday  (postmark,  May  14,  1837). — "Look  into  your 
cabinet  and  see  what  names  you  have  of  the  Saur&shtra 
series.     Steuart's  list  is  as  follows : 

B^ajas  Rudra  Sah^  son  of  Stodmi  Janaddma. 
,,      Atri  Damd      ,,       Mudra  Sah. 
&c.,  &c. 

"  The  Sanskrit  on  these  coins  is  beautiful,  being  in  the 
genitive  case  after  the  Greek  fashion.  We  have  Rajnya  for 
Majay  Atri'Ddmnah  for  Atri-Ddma^  Fira-Ddmnah  for  Vira' 
JDdma,  Vmoa  Sdhdsya  for  Viswa  Sdha,  which  are  all  con- 
firmed by  the  real  name  losing  the  genitive  affix  when 
joined  to  putraaya. 

"  I  have  made  progress  in  reading  the  Peacock  Saurash- 
trans — 

Sri  bama  saga  deva  jayati 
kramaditya  paramesa. 


**  Chulao  bhai,  juldee  puhonchoge !  "* 

In  these  lively  letters  we  see  that  the  whole  process  of 
discovery  occupied  only  three  days,  from  the  first  receipt  of 
Steuart's  plates  to  the  complete  reading  of  all  the  legends'. 
Nothing  can  better  show  the  enthusiastic  ardour  and  un- 
wearying perseverance  with  which  he  followed  up  this  new 
pursuit  than  these  interesting  records  of  the  daily  progress 
of  his  discoveries.  When  I  recollect  that  I  was  then  only 
a  young  lad  of  twenty- three  years  age,  I  feel  as  much  wonder 
as  pride  that  James  Prinsep  should  have  thought  me  worthy 
of  being  made  the  confidant  of  all  his  great  discoveries. 

But  the  decipherment  of  the  legends  on  the  Saur&shtran 
coins  was  but  the  precursor  of  a  still  more  important  dis- 
covery. Success  only  seemed  to  inspire  James  Prinsep  with 
fresh  ardour.  No  difficulty  daunted  his  enthusiasm,  and  no 
labour  tired  his  perseverance.  Only  a  few  years  previously 
he  had  analyzed  the  characters  of  Samudra  Gupta's  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Allahabad  pillar,  and  had  distinguished  the 

*  This  IB  the  common  exclamation  of  p&lki  bearers  to  encourage  one  another — "  Qo  on 
brother,  we  shall  soon  get  there !  '* 
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attached  vowels,  a,  e^  i,  and  u ;  but  the  long  i  he  mistook 
for  o.  At  that  time  he  had  despaired  of  reading  these  old 
inscriptions,^  from  "  want  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
Sanskrit  limguage."  But  his  present  success  stimulated 
him  to  renew  his  former  attempt.  Fortunately  just  at  this 
time  he  received  a  number  of  short  inscriptions  from  the 
great  stupa  at  S&nchi  near  Bhilsa.  These  he  read  almost 
at  a  glance  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  letters,  which, 
however,  soon  yielded  to  his  perseverance.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  inscriptions  on  the  Delhi  pillar,  and 
at  once  read  the  opening  sentence  without  any  difficulty  or 
hesitation. 

Frinsep's  final  readings  of  the  Saur&shtran  coin  legends 
was  announced  to  me  on  the  14th  May,  and  this  later  dis- 
covery of  the  still  older  inscriptions  of  the  Sinchi  Stupa 
and  Delhi  pillar  was  completed  before  breakfast  on  23rd 
May,  or  only  nine  days  later.  His  formal  account  of  the 
discovery  is  given  in  the  journal ;  f  but  his  brief  announce- 
ment to  me  is  very  interesting,  as  it  shows  that  he  had  at 
once  determined  to  attempt  the  translation  of  the  whole  of 
Asoka's  edicts.    I  give  this  letter  entire. 

23rd  May  1837. — "  Mt  dear  Cunningham, — Hors  du 
departement  de  mes  etudes  1 1  Sultan  Adil,  &c.  No,  but  I 
can  read  the  Delhi  No.  1,  which  is  of  more  importance, 
the  Bhilsa  inscriptions  have  enlightened  me.  Each  line 
is  engraved  on  a  separate  pillar  or  dhtoaja.  Then,  thought 
I,  they  must  be  gifts  of  private  individuals,  whose  names 
will  be  recorded.  All  end  in  ddnam — ^that  must  mean  ^  gift, 
or  given,'  ddnam — genitive  must  be  prefixed.     Let's  see. 

Isa-pdlitasa-cha  Sdmanasa-cha  ddnam. 

"The  gift  of  Isa-Plllita  (protected  of  God;  and  of 
S&mana. 

Sdmanerasa  Aheyakasa  Sethinon  ddnam 

"  The  gift  of  S&manera  and  Abeyaka  Sethi. 

*  See  Journal  of  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  1834,  p,  117,  and  compare  1837,  p.  452. 

t  In  Bengal  A«atic  Society's  Joomal,  1887,  p.  460. 

X  This  was  an  expression  by  the  famous  French  academician,  Baoul  Rochette,  regarding 
the  Arian  legends  of  the  Bactrian  coins.  It  tickled  Frinsep's  fancy  particularly  ;  and  he 
was  frequently  quoting  it»  In  the  present  instance  I  had  sent  him  a  Muhammadan  coin  and 
asked  if  he  could  read  it    Instead  of  saying  no,  he  quoted  Kaoul  Rochette, 
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Buddha-pdlitdsa  lichhunon  ddnam. 

The  gift  of  the  protected  of  Buddha,  the  LichhunAn.* 

Vijigatasa  ddnam. 

Eh  P  will  not  this  do  ?  and  the  pillar  inscription 

Devdnam  pit/a  piyadaai  Raja  hevam  ahd. 

"The  most  particularly-heloved-of-the-gods  Raja  de- 
clareth  thus. 

"  I  think  with  Batna  FMa,  whom  I  shall  summon,  we 
shall  he  ahle  to  read  the  whole  of  these  manifestoes  of  the 
right  faith — Buddha's  hulls.    Will  send  plates  after  hreakfast. 

"  Tours, 

"J.  P." 

The  formal  announcement  of  this  discovery  was  made  in 
the  June  number  of  the  journal  which  was  published  in  July, 
by  which  Prinsep  had  recognized  the  true  values  of  all  the 
letters  which  he  had  yet  found,  and  the  old  alphabet  was 
complete  with  the  exception  of  the  very  rare  letters  gh  and 
jh,  and  the  gutteral,  palatal,  and  cerebral  n^s. 

To  Professor  Lassen  belongs  the  honor  of  having  been 
the  first  to  read  any  of  these  unknown  characters.  In  the 
previous  year,  1836,  he  had  read  the  Indian  Pali  legend  on 
the  square  copper  coins  of  Agathokles  as  Agathukla  Saja.i 
James  Prinsep  was  puzzled  by  finding  "  that  nearly  the  same 
characters  appear  on  the  coins  of  Pantaleon/'  He  admit- 
ted, however,  that  "  it  might  be  possible  to  assimilate  the  word 
to  the  Greek  on  the  supposition  of  the  first  syllable  being 
wanting,"  thus  forming  talava.  On  referring  to  the  coin 
indicated  I  find  that  the  first  letter  is  actually  wanting,  and 
that  he  had  read  the  three  letters  of  the  name  correctly. 
So  near  was  he  to  making  the  discovery  at  that  time  that  it 
would  probably  have  been  completed  at  onbe  had  there  been 
a  perfect  coin  of  Pantaleon  to  refer  to  for  the  first  letter  of 
the  name. 

•  This  word  should  be  Bhichhuno,  the  mendicant  monk,  but  Prinsep  had  not  then 
recognised  the  true  form  of  the  hh.  He  took  I  for  hk,  and  when  he  came  to  the  true  I  in 
laja,  he  read  the  word  as  Jtc^a,  as  in  the  next  instance  which  he  gives  from  the  Delhi 
Pillar, 

t  In  a  letter  to  James  Prinsep  referred  to  in  the  Journal  of  Bcsgal  Asiatic  Society, 
1836,  p.  723. 
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As  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  me,  Prinsep  had  at  once 
invited  Batna  Fala,  the  PMi  scholar,  to  assist  him  in  reading 
the  inscription,  and  with  his  aid  he  was  able  to  translate  at 
once  several  important  passages,  such  as,  **  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  my  reign."  So  unremitting  was  his  industry 
and  so  rapid  his  intuitive  perception,  that  he  had  finished  his 
translation  by  the  end  of  July,  and  tlie  complete  version 
appeared  in  the  journal  for  that  month,  which  was  published 
in  the  middle  of  August. 

Coins  and  inscriptions  now  poured  in  upon  him  so  fast 
from  all  parts  of  India  that  much  of  his  valuable  time  was 
now  occupied  in  private  correspondence,  and  when  I  left 
Calcutta  towards  the  end  of  October  1837,  he  was  working 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  daily.  Much  of  his  time  was, 
of  course,  occupied  with  his  public  duties  as  Assay  Master  of 
the  Calcutta  Mint,  as  he  wrote  to  me,  "  my  whole  day  is 
consumed  at  the  scales.  What  a  waste  of  precious 
moments  T' 

A  few  days  after  my  departure  he  received  copies  of  the 
TJdayagiri  and  Khandagiri  inscriptions  from  Kittoe,  and 
faithful  impressions  of  all  the  inscriptions  on  the  Allahabad 
pillar  from  Colonel  Smith.  With  all  his  wonted  industry 
and  enthusiasm  he  set  to  work  upon  these  new  records,  and 
was  able  to  give  a  revised  translation  of  Samudra  Gupta's 
inscription  in  the  November  number  of  his  journal,  and  a 
long  and  valuable  note  on  the  inscriptions  from  TJdayagiri  and 
Khandagiri  in  the  December  number.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
these  labours,  so  little  conscious  did  he  feel  of  exhaustion  that 
he  wrote  to  me  on  "  December  27th,  7  A.  M.,  to  get  a  new 
Gupta  inscription  for  the  January  Number  !  1  " 

Prinsep  now  took  up  the  rock-inscriptions  of  Asoka, 
and  in  a  postscript  to  a  letter  of  12th  Fehrtmry  1838,  he  said 
to  me  "  dont  expect  me  to  write  again  for  a  long  spell.  I 
must  set  to  work  on  the  Girn^"  But  on  the  3rd  March 
I  heard  from  him  again  that  he  had  *^  made  une  d^couverte 
epouvantable !  no  less  than  the  treaty  (an  article  at  least) 
between  Antiochus  and  Sophagasenas.  Shall  I  leave  you  to 
guess  how,  where,  and  when  ?  No,  but  keep  it  secret  till  I  an- 
nounce it  at  the  Society.  I  have  happily  discovered  that 
many  of  the  edicts  at  Gujar&t  and  Cuttack  are  verbatim  the 
same.    Among  them  is  one  annoimcing  the  establishment 
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of  a  modical  arrangement  for  men  and  animals."  This  dis- 
covery was  announced  to  tho  Asiatic  Society  on  tho  7th 
March,  and  published  in  the  February  number  of  the 
journal. 

As  Prinsep  proceeded  -with  his  examination  of  the  rock- 
inscriptions,  he  discovered  the  names  of  Ptolemy,  Antigonus, 
and  Magas,  in  addition  to  a  second  mention  of  Antiochus. 
He  had  previously  felt  tho  want  of  a  good  impression  of  the 
Girnir  inscription,  but  this  brilliant  discovery  made  him 
still  more  anxious  to  obtald  a  complete  and  correct  copy. 
After  thinking  over  the  matter  for  some  time,  it  seemed  that 
the  surest  and  quickest  way  was  to  address  the  Governor 
General  on  the  subject,  which  was  accordingly  done  at  once, 
as  explained  in  the  following  letter  to  me  : 

2S(h  Mai-ch  1838. — "  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment 
I  took  up  my  pen  and  addressed  the  enclosed  bold  petition  to 
Lord  Auckland,  which,  on  sober  reflection,  I  am  afraid  of 
sending,  lest  I  should  be  thought  presumptuous  in  imagining 
others  care  as  much  about  old  inscriptions  as  I  do  I  I  therefore 
enclose  it  to  you  instead  that  you  may  act  upon  it  as  you 
may  find  a  fit  occasion.  The  passage  iu  the  Mth  edict  is 
much  mutilated,  and  I  long  for  a  more  correct  copy.  •  • 
It  really  becomes  interesting  to  find  Egypt  and  Ptolemy 
known  to  Asoka  1  I  must  give  t/ow  the  real  text"  (here 
follows  the  text  in  the  origiiuil  Pdli  characters,  whicli  I 
give  in  italic  letters  with  Prinsep's  interlinear  transla- 
tiou) : 

Tona  rdja  paran  cha  tena  Chaptdro 
Greek  King  furthermore  by  whom  the  Qypta 
S,ajano  Tulamayo  cha  Antigona  cha  Maga  cha 
Rajas,  Ptolemy  and  Antigouus  and  Magas  and 

•  •     •     aavata  Detdnattipiyasa 

•  •     •     everywhere  beloved's 
Dhammdnnsasti  anuhatate  yata  pajati 
Keligious  precept  reaches  where  goes. 

Some  doubt  about  the  Ttdro  rdjdno,  or  Chaptdro,  which  may 
be  read  chalicdro  rajdiio,  '  the  four  kings;'  Ftaro,  the  Pta 
or  Ftha  (woi-s hipping)  kings,  Guptaro,  or  Chajitaro,  rajano, 
the  '  Koptic  or  Aegyptic  kings ;'  but  the  name  of  Magas  is 
so  distinct  that  I  give  up  tho  four  kings  in  favor  of  Egypt. 
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**  I  have  no  time  to  expatiate  hereupon.  I  shall  publish 
in  the  next  journal,  although  probably  I  shall  be  forced  to 
alter  my  Antiochus  the  Great  theory  to  the  contemporary 
Antiochus  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (247  b.  c),  in  whose 
time  Magas  held  part  of  Egypt  (Cyrene),  and  whose  period 
agrees  better  with  Asoka's  reign.     Hurrah  for  inscriptions  1 '' 

Prinsep's  bold  appeal  to  the  head  of  the  Government 
was  of  course  successful,  for  Lord  Auckland  was  a  liberal 
patron  of  both  literature  and  science.  The  Governor  of  Bombay 
was  accordingly  requested  to  depute  a  qualified  ofiicer  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  Vkfac-mnile  of  the  inscriptions.*  The  new 
impressions  were  made  with  great  care,  but  they  did  not 
reach  Calcutta  until  after  Prinsep*s  departure.  I  was  not  even 
aware  that  they  had  been  sent  to  Calcutta  until  last  January, 
when,  looking  for  some  of  Kittoe's  inscriptions,  I  stumbled 
on  the  Gim&r  edicts  of  Asoka. 

In  the  meantime  Prinsep  continued  his  labours  by  pub- 
lishing a  translation  of  the  Junagarh  inscription  of  Kudra 
DiLma  in  the  April  number  of  the  journal ;  an  ^^  examination 
of  the  separate  edicts  at  Dbauli  in  Cuttack"  in  the  May 
number ;  translations  of  some  additional  short  records  from 
the  S&nchi  Stupa  near  Bhilsa  in  the  June  number ;  and  the 
"  discovery  of  the  Bactrian  alphabet"  in  the  July  number  ; 
which  was  published  about  the  middle  of  August.  These  were 
his  last  contributions  to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal.t 

After  his  revision  of  the  Bactrian  alphabet,  he  naturally 
turned  to  the  inscriptions  which  Ventura  and  Court  had  ex- 
tracted from  the  stupas  at  M&niky&la,  and  which  Masson 
had  obtained  from  the  stupas  of  the  Kabul  Valley.  His 
attention  was  also  turned  to  the  reading  of  the  later  coins 
"  which  mark  the  decadence  of  Greek  dominion  and  Greek 
skill.  These  are  the  most  precious  to  the  student  of  Indian, 
history.  Through  their  Native  legends  we  may  yet  hope  to 
throw  light  on  the  obscure  age  of  Vikram&ditya  and  the 
Scythian  successors  of  the  Greeks  on  the  north  of  India."  t 
So  important  did  he  consider  this   class  of  coins  that  he 

•  See  Bengal  Anatic  Society's  Journal,  1838,  p.  365. 

t  These  diiliBrent  articles  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  for 
1838,  pp.  864,  484,  662,  k  636. 

X  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  1831,  p.  655, 
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specially  invited  attention  to  tliein.and  promised  to  rettmi  to 
their  investigation,  his  text  boing  "  those  coins  on  which  the 
Native  and  Greek  legends  differ,  or  record  different  names." 

This  subject  still  occupied  his  attention  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  sickness  and  obliged  to  proceed  to  sea  for 
change  of  air.  lie  was  "  off  Kedgeree"  on  the  2Sih  Septem- 
ber 1838,  when  he  wrote  his  last  letter  to  rae  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  coins  which  I  had  selected  from  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes'  new  collection  for  his  examination.  He 
was  disappointed  at  not  finding  any  new  names,  and  says 
*'  I  almost  fear  the  field  is  exhausted ;  my  only  hope  is  of 
new  Spalahara  types  among  the  crowd  of 'frustes  coins." 
As  the  coins  of  Spalahara  belong  to  the  class  "  on  which 
the  Native  and  Greek  legends  differ,  this  passage  shows  that 
down  to  the  very  last  his  thoughts  were  engaged  on  the  com* 
l)letion  of  the  Bactrian  alphabet,  and  the  translation  of  the 
tope  inscriptions.  I  also  draw  the  same  conclusion  from 
another  paragraph  of  the  same  letter  where  he  says,  "  I  told 
you  (did  I  not?)  that  Lassen  had  hit  upon  the  exact  key  to 
the  Baetrian  alphabet  I  have  made  use  of." 

His  trip  to  sea  did  him  no  good,  as  he  wrote  to  me  that 
lie  *'  never  was  so  idle,  so  listless,  or  so  headachey  in  hia 
life ;  "  and  after  a  long  and  amusing  account  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding discomforts,  he  exclaims  "  Oh  I  the  pleasures  of 
running  down  to  the  Sandhcads  for  a  week  to  restore  the 
health  I  "  He  longed  "  to  get  homo  to  his  o^vn  desk"  ia 
Calcutta,  where  he  hoped  to  find  that  Br,  McLeod  had 
arrived  safe,   that  is,  with  the  mass  of  Burnes'  collection  of 


On  bis  return  to  Calcutta  he  gradually  hceamo  worse 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  India  in  the  end  of  October.  Ue 
was  in  a  hopeless  state  when  he  reached  England  from  soften- 
ing of  the  brain,  and  after  lingering  for  about,  a  year  he  sank 
on  the  22nd  of  April  IS-IO,  at  40  years  of  age.  Thus  died 
James  Prinsep  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  brilliant  discoveries.  "Wlien  wo  remember  that 
he  was  only  just  thirty-nine  years  old  when  his  career  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  illness,  it  is  impossible  to  help  regret- 
ting that  he  was  not  spared  for  a  few  years  longer  to  com- 
plete and  perfect  what  he  had  already  done,  and  perhaps  to 
add  fresh  laurels  to   his   fame  by  further  discoveries.     But 
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James  Prinsep  had  done  his  work ;  for  all  his  brilliant  dis- 
coveries, which  would  have  been  the  labour  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
years  to  most  other  men,  were  made  during  the  last  three 
years  of  his  career ;  and  althoughdie  was  still  young  in  years, 
he  had  already  done  the  work  of  a  good  old  age.  The  career 
of  James  Prinsep  has  been  fitly  and  eloquently  described  by 
his  friend  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer,  who  knew  him  well.  From 
this  able  sketch  I  extract  the  following  appreciative  notice 
of  Prinsep'g  rare  talents  :  "  Of  his  intellectual  character  the 
most  prominent  feature  was  enthusiasm — one  of  the  prime 
elements  of  genius ;  a  burning  irrepressible  enthusiasm,  to 
which  nothing  could  set  bounds,  and  which  communicated 
itself  to  whatever  came  before  him.  The  very  strength  of 
his  mental  constitution  in  this  respect  was  perhaps  opposed 
to  his  attaining  the  excellence  of  a  profound  thinker ;  it  led 
him  to  be  carried  away  frequently  by  first  impressions,  and 
to  apply  his  powers  to  a  greater  range  of  subjects  than  any 
human  mind  can  master  or  excel  in.  To  this  enthusiasm 
was  fortunately  united  a  habitude  of  order,  and  power  of 
generalization,  which  enabled  him  to  grasp  and  comprehend 
the  greatest  variety  of  details.  His  powers  of  perception 
were  impressed  with  genius — they  were  clear,  vigorous, 
and  instantaneous."* 

Dr.  Falconer  formed  a  true  and  just  estimate  of  Prin* 
sep*s  powers  of  perception,  which  were  equally  remarkable 
for  their  vigour  and  their  instantaneousness.  The  quickness 
of  his  perception  was  indeed  wonderful,  so  that  many  of  his 
discoveries  may  be  said  literally  to  have  flashed  upon  him ;  or, 
as  he  himself  describes  one  of  them  in  a  letter  to  me,  *^  like 
inspiration,  or  lightning,  or  Louisa's  eyes,  the  light  at  once 
broke  upon  me."t  But  the  great  point  in  Prinsep*s  character 
was  his  ardent  enthusiasm,  which  charmed  and  melted  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him.  Even  at  this  distance  of  time, 
when  a  whole  generation  has  passed  away,  I  feel  that  his 
letters  still  possess  the  same  power  of  winning  my  warmest 
sympathy  in  all  his  discoveries,  and  that  his  joyous  and 
generous  disposition  still  communicates  the  same  contagious 
enthusiasm  and  the  same  strong  desire  to  assist  in  further 
achievements. 


*  Extnurted  from  the  Colonial  Magaune  for  December  1840^  by  Mr.  £,  Thomas  iu  hid 
edition  of  Prinsep's  **  Essays  on  Indian  Antiquities," 

f  Letter  of  27th  January  1838.    The  name  of  Louisa  is  written  in  Asoka  characters  as 
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The  powerful  impulse  giren  to  Indian  arcliseology  by 
James  Prinsep  was  produced  quite  as  much  by  the  enthu- 
siasm which  he  kindled  in  every  one  who  came  in  contact 
with  him,  as  by  his  translations  of  the  old  inscriptions  of 
Asoka,  which  gave  life  to  records  that  had  been  dead  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  that  now  form  our 
chief  land-marks  in  ancient  Indian  history.  The  impulse 
was  not  lost  after  his  death ;  but  the  progress  of  research, 
which  during  his  life-time  had  been  conducted  as  one  great 
voyage  of  discovery  under  his  sole  command,  has  since 
been  limited  to  lesser  expeditions  in  various  directions.  As 
these  were  led  by  many  different  persons,  each  acting  inde- 
pendently, the  amount  of  progress  may,  perhaps,  seem  com- 
paratively little,  whereas  it  has  been  really  great,  and  only 
seems  little  because  the  work  actually  done  has  been  very 
gradually  achieved  and  has  never  yet  been  summed  up  and 
gathered  together. 

Of  James  Prinsep's  successors  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  most  prominent  have  been  James  Pergusson, 
Markham  Kittoe,  Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  and  myself,  in 
Northern  India ;  Sir  Walter  Elliot  in  Southern  India ;  and 
Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  Dr.  Stevenson,  and  Dr.  Bhau  Dfiji 
in  Western  India. 

Prom  the  foundation  of  the  Asiatic  Society  by  Sir 
William  Jones  in  1784  down  to  1834,  a  period  of  just  half  a 
century,  our  archaeological  researches  had  been  chiefly  liter- 
ary, and,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  had  been  confined  to 
translations  of  books  and  inscriptions,  with  brief  notices  of 
some  of  the  principal  buildings  at  Delhi  and  Agra  and  other 
well  known  places.  The  exceptions  are  several  valuable 
essays  by  Jones,  Wilford,*  Colebrooke,  and  Wilson,  on  the 
religion,  the  geography  and  the  astronomy  of  the  Hindus, 
which  have  already  been  noticed.  These  early  labourers 
may  be  called  the  Closet  or  Scholastic  Archseologists.  The  tra- 
vellers of  their  day  gave  glowing  accounts  of  the  wonders 
of  EUora,  of  the  massive  grandeur  of  the  Kutb  Minar,  and 
of  the  matchless  beauty  of  the  T&j  Mahal  at  Agra.  But  all 
was  vague  and  indefinite.  There  were  but  few  measurements 
and  no  plans.    True  history  was  then  but  little  known,  and 


*  I  consider  Wilford's  essays  valuable  in  spite  of  their  wOd  speculations,  aa  thej  con- 
tain much  information  and  undij^ted  learning,  in  which  important  facts  and  curious 
dasaical  references  will  be  found  imbedded  in  a  msuw  of  crude  speculation. 
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the  lying  gabble  of  Brahmans,  which  connected  every  place 
with  the  wanderings  of  R4roa  or  the  exile  of  the  five  Pdndus, 
was  accepted  as  the  real  voice  of  genuine  tradition. 

But  a  new  era  opened  for  Indian  archsBology  in  1834, 
when  James  Frinsep  gave  to  the  world  the  first  results  of 
Masson's  researches  in  the  Kabul  valley,  and  of  Ventura's 
and  Court's  explorations  in  the  Panj4b,  followed  immediately 
by  my  own  excavation  of  the  stupa  at  Sarn&th,  Ban^ras, 
and  of  the  ruins  around  it.  Facts  now  poured  in  rapidly, 
but  though  many  in  number,  they  were  still  bare  and  uncon- 
nected Carets,  mere  fossil  fragments  of  the  great  skeleton  of 
lost  Indian  history.  The  full  skeleton  has  not  yet  been  set 
up ;  but  many  of  its  members  are  now  almost  complete,  and 
we  have  acquired  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  general  out- 
line and  of  the  various  forms  which  it  has  assumed  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  For  this  result  we  are  much  indebted  to 
men  who  are  not  Sanskrit  scholars,  and  whose  success  has 
been  achieved  by  actual  measurements  and  laborious  explo- 
rations in  the  field,  combined  with  patient  research  and 
studious  investigation  in  the  closet.  During  James  Frinsep's 
life-time,  the  materials  collected  by  these  '^  field  archseolo- 
gists,'*  or  'Hravelling  antiquarians*'  as  he  called  them, 
were  all  made  over  to  him,  but  since  his  death,  each  observer 
has  worked  independently  in  his  own  line,  and  has  published 
separately  the  results  of  his  own  labours. 

Amongst  the  foremost  and  most  successful  of  the  later 
archsDologists  is  my  friend  Jahes  Fergusson,  whose  masterly 
works  on  Indian  architecture  are  the  result  of  extensive 
travels  through  a  great  part  of  India,  undertaken  for  the 
express  purpose  of  studying  this  important  and  interesting 
subject.  It  is  entirely  his  own,  and  I  trust  that  he  may 
shortly  be  able  to  fulfil  his  long-cherished  project  of  publish- 
ing an  illustrated  history  of  Indian  architecture,  such  as 
he  only  can  give  us. 

Mr.  Fergusson's  first  publication  was  an  account  of  the 
''  rock-cut  temples  of  India,  1845,  in  which  he  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  all  the  groups  of  caves  that  were  then  known, 
and  endeavours  to  fix  their  approximate  dates  by  differences 
of  style  and  other  distinctive  characteristics.  This  rule  is 
rigorously  true  in  principle  ;  but  to  make  its  results  of  any 
value,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  wc  should  have  at  least 
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a  few  fixed  stand-points  of  known  dates  for  comparison. 
Thus  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  any  temple  B  is  an  im- 
provement on  A,  and  is  less  advanced  than  0  ;  and  we  con- 
clude accordingly  that  it  is  of  intermediate  age  between  A 
C.  But  if  the  dates  of  A  and  0  are  both  unknown,  our 
deduction  is  comparatively  of  little  value  ;  and  even 
if  we  should  know  the  date  of  0,  any  deduction  as  to  the 
date  of  B  will  be  liable  to  at  least  half  the  amount 
of  error  in  the  assumed  date  of  A.  No  one  is  more  fully 
aware  of  this  than  Mr.  Eergusson  himself,  as  he  admits  that 
his  conclusions  "  have  been  arrived  at  almost  entirely  from  a 
critical  survey  of  the  whole  series,  and  a  careful  comparison 
of  one  cave  with  another,  and  with  the  different  structural 
buildings  in  their  neighbourhood,  the  dates  of  which  are  at 
least  approximately  known."*  But  I  think  that  he  is  in- 
clined to  overrate  the  value  of  these  critical  deductions, 
when  he  says  that  "  inscriptions  will  not  certainly  by  them- 
selves answer  the  purpose ;"  and  he  gives  in  proof  of  this 
assumption  the  fact  that  there  is  a  comparatively  modem 
inscription  in  the  Ganes  Gumpha  Cave  at  TJdayagiri.  But 
what  proof  have  we  that  many  of  the  caves  were  not  origi- 
nally quite  plain  like  those  of  Barfilbar,  and  that  the  orna- 
mentation is  not  the  work  of  a  much  later  age  ?  I  differ 
from  Mr.  Pergusson  on  this  point,  as  I  consider  that  inscrip- 
tions are,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  certain  and  the  most 
trustworthy  authority  for  determining  the  dates  of  Indian 
monuments,  whether  buildings  or  caves.  I  freely  admit  the 
corroborative  value  of  architectural  evidence  when  it  is 
founded  on  ascertained  dates ;  but  when  it  is  unsupported 
by  inscriptions,  I  look  upon  it,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  as  always  more  or  less  uncertain,  and,  therefore, 
weak. 

The  best  proof  which  I  can  give  of  the  weakness  of 
Mr.  Fergusson's  argument,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, is  to  quote  the  dates  which  he  has  deduced  for  the 
well-known  caves  of  Kdnhari  in  Salset,  which  he  assigns 
as  follows :  "  First  those  in  the  ravine  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century,  those  last  described,  with  those  on  each  side  of  the 
great  cave,  probably  at  least  a  century  later ;  then  the  great 
cave."t     Now  the  inscriptions  in  the  Kanhari  caves  are  very 

•  Rock-cut  Temples  of  India,  p,  2. 
t  Rock-cut  Temples  of  India,  p.  39. 
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numerous ;  and  though  there  are  a  few  mediseval  records,  yet 
any  evidence  of  late  date  which  they  might  he  supposed  to 
afford  is  utterly  annihilated  hy  the  presence  in  the  same 
eaves  of  much  older  inscriptions  of  the  same  style  and 
character  as  the  mass  of  the  Kanhari  records,  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  later  than  the  Gupta  inscriptions  of  Northern 
India.  In  fact,  one  of  them  gives  the  date  of  30  of  the  Saka^ 
ditya-kdla,  or  A.  D.  108.  I  have  copied  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tion in  the  great  cave  with  my  own  hand,  and,  after  com- 
paring my  copy  with  that  of  Mr.  West,  I  can  see  no  dif- 
ference of  age  between  the  characters  used  in  the  great 
cave  and  those  in  the  other  caves.  I  therefore  refer  the 
great  mass  of  the  Kanhari  inscriptions  to  the  first  and  second 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  so  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  at  least  four  centuries  between  Mr.  Fergusson's  mean 
date  and  mine. 

The  KILrle  caves  Mr.  Fergusson  is  inclined  to  assign 
to  the  first,  or  even  the  second  century  before  Christ.*  One 
of  the  caves  is  certainly  older  than  the  Christian  era,  as  it 
possesses  an  inscription  of  the  great  Satrap  King  Nahap&na.f 
But  there  are  two  others  of  King  Pudumayi,  the  son  of 
y&sithi,  whom  I  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  but  whom  Mr.  Fergusson  assigns  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  although  in  his  chronology 
he  admits  that  Ananda,  also  a  son  of  V&sithi,  and  therefore 
most  probably  a  brother  of  Pudumayi,  and  the  founder  of  one 
of  the  gateways  of  the  Great  S&nchi  Tope,  lived  towards  the 
end  of  the  first  century. 

I  have  entered  thus  fully  into  the  question  of  the  dates 
of  the  "Western  Caves,  partly  lest  my  silence  should  be 
looked  upon  as  acquiescence  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  conclu- 
sions, J  and  partly  out  of  deference  to  his  deservedly  high 
name  and  well-earned  reputation  as  an  earnest  and  able 
enquirer  into  Indian  History  and  ArchaBology.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson is  well  aware  that  I  differ  from  him  on  many  points 

*  Bock-cut  Temples  of  India,  pp.  30-34. 

t  Journal,  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  V. ;  EArli  Inscription  No.  5,  for  Nahapana ;  and 
Kon.  4  and  18  for  Pudumayi 

t  This,  indeed,  has  already  happened,  as  Hr.  C.  B.  Harkham,  in  his  Memoir  on  the 
Archsological  Survey,  p,  181,  concludes  that  Mr.  Fergusson's  Bock-cut  Temples  of  India 
"  may  be  considered  as  having  placed  the  theory  of  the  age  and  uses  of  those  monuments 
on  a  bam  of  certainty,  ichich  has  never  since  been  caUed  in  question.** 
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of  early  Indian  chronology ;  and  I  believe  that  by  thus  pub- 
licly stating  my  views  on  these  points,  we  shall  the  sooner 
arrive  at  the  truth,  as  probably  others  will  now  be  led  to 
think  upon  the  subject,  who  would  otherwise  perhaps  have 
passed  it  entirely  over  as  a  matter  that  was  undisputed,  and 
therefore  finally  settled. 

In  his  next  work,  entitled  "  Picturesque  Illustrations 
of  Ancient  Architecture  in  India,'*  Mr.  Fergusson  makes 
use  of  the  same  principles  of  characteristic  differences  and 
similarities  of  style  to  fix  the  dates  of  the  mediaeval  temples 
of  the  Brahmans  and  Jains.  Here  I  agree  with  him 
throughout ;  for  the  process  of  deduction  is  now  perfectly 
tr\istworthy,  being  founded  on  actual  dates,  as  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  structural  temples  of  the  Jains  and 
Brahmans  of  known  age  to  furnish  us  with  data  for  deter- 
mining very  closely  the  ages  of  uninscribed  buildings.  This 
is  specially  noteworthy  in  the  case  of  the  rock-cut  Brah- 
manical  temples  of  Dhamn&r,  which,  from  their  general 
style,  Mr.  Pergusson  has  assigned  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  cen- 
tury,* a  date  which  must  be  very  close  to  the  truth,  as  I 
found  a  statue  in  one  of  the  smaller  temples  inscribed  with 
characters  which  certainly  belong  to  that  period.  The 
examples  of  Indian  architecture  given  by  Mr.  Pergusson 
in  this  work  are  very  fine  and  choice,  especially  the  rich 
temple  at  Chandr&vati,  which  I  have  seen,  and  which  I 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  **  the  most  elegant  specimen  of 
columnar  architecture  in  Upper  India." 

In  his  "Handbook  of  Architecture  (1856)  he  has  given 
a  classification  of  all  the  different  Indian  styles,  both  Hindu 
and  Muhammadan,  which  is  considerably  enlarged  and 
improved  in  his  later  work,  the  "  History  of  Architecture** 
(1867).  In  the  latter  we  have  the  matured  result  of  a 
long  and  critical  study  of  the  subject.  The  classification 
is  complete  and  comprehensive,  and  though  perhaps  excep- 
tion may  be  taken  to  one  or  two  of  the  names,  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  find  others  that  would  be  better.  The  limited 
space  at  his  command  has  obliged  him  to  treat  each  different 
style  very  briefly,  but  the  distinctions  are  so  broadly  and 
clearly  defined  in  the  typical  examples  selected  for  illustra- 
tion, that  I  cannot  help  feeling  impatient  for  the  appearance 


*  Bock-cut  Temples  of  India,  p.  44. 
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of  his  great  work,  the  "  Illustrated  History  of  Indian  Archi- 
tecture," which  he  originally  projected  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  and  for  which,  during  the  whole  of  that 
time,  he  has  been  assiduously  collecting  materials* 

Mr.  Fergusson's  last  work,  named  **  Tree  and  Serpent 
Worship"  is  the  most  sumptuously  illustrated  work  on 
Indian  antiquities  that  has  yet  been  published*  In  it  he 
gives  a  description  of  the  two  richly-sculptured  Stupas  of 
S&nchi  and  Amaravati,  with  a  profusion  of  excellent  illustra- 
tions from  Colonel  Maisey's  accurate  drawings  and  Captain 
Waterhouse's  photographs  of  the  former,  and  froiy  Colonel 
Mackenzie's  drawings,  and  the  actual  bas-reliefs  of  the  latter 
which  are  now  in  London.  Mr.  Fergusson  has  accepted  ifty 
dates  for  the  S&nchi  Tope  and  its  gateways,  namely,  B.  C* 
250,  during  the  reign  of  Asoka  for  the  former,  and  the  first 
century  A.  D.  for  the  latter ;  but  the  Amaravati  Tope  he 
^  places  three  hundred  years  later,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  A.  D.  I  understand  that  he  has  been 
led  to  adopt  this  diflference  of  age  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  style  which  he  has  observed  in  the  sculptures  of 
the  two  monuments.  I  must  confess  that  this  great  dif- 
ference of  style  is  not  palpable  to  me.  On  the  contrary,  from 
the  similar  dress  of  the  men,  and  the  similar  general  naked- 
ness of  the  women,  save  only  the  peculiar  belt  of  five  rows 
of  beads,  the  sculptures  of  the  two  monuments  appear  to  me 
to  be  of  much  the  same  age.  I  draw  the  same  conclusion 
also  from  the  inscriptions  which  are  undoubtedly  of  the 
same  age  as  those  of  the  caves  of  EAnhari  and  of  the  S^nchi 
Tope  Gateways.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  there  are 
in  the  Kanhari  caves  two  inscriptions  of  Pudumayi,  the  son 
of  V4sithi,  in  exactly  the  same  characters  as  those  of  Ananda, 
the  son  of  Vdsithi,  on  the  south  gateway  of  the  S&nchi 
Tope.  I  conclude,  therefore,  with  some  certainty,  that  Pudu- 
mayi and  Ananda  were  brothers ;  and  consequently  I  refer 
all  the  inscriptions  of  the  King  Gotamiputra  S&takarni  and 
his  successors  Pudumayi  and  Yadnya  Sri  to  the  first  and 
second  centuries  A.  D.  As  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
Amaravati  inscriptions  are  in  exactly  the  same  characters,  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  they  must  belong  to  the  same  period. 
This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Buddhist 
coins  of  all  these  three  Princes  have  been  found  at  Amara- 
vati^ with  types  and   inscriptions   which    range  them   as 
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contemporaries  of  the  Satrap  Chiefs  of  Surashtra.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  has  adopted  the  statement  of  the  Purilnas,  that  the 
Andhras  ruled  over  Magadha  in  succession  to  the  Kanwas ; 
but  this  position  is  quite  untenable,  as  we  know  from  Pliny 
that  at  this  very  time  the  Prasii,  that  is  the  people  of  Palfi- 
saka  or  Magadha,  were  dominant  on  the  Ganges,  and 
possessed  an  army  six  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Andaraa 
Indi.* 

.  With  respect  to  the  title  of  this  last  work  of  Mr.  Per- 
gusson, — "  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,*' — I  submit  that  it  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  illustrations;  and  further,  that,  as 
serpent-worship  was  antagonistic  to  Buddhism,  such  a  title 
is  not  applicable  to  a  description  of  the  religious  scenes 
sculptured  on  a  Buddhist  Stupa.  I  can  perceive  no  serpent- 
worship  in  these  illustrations.  On  the  contrary,  I  find  that 
the  N&gas  are  generally  doing  homage  to  Buddha,  in  perfect 
accordance  with  all  the  Buddhist  legends,  which  invariably 
represent  the  K&gas  as  at  first  the  bitter  enemies  of  Buddha.. 
Afterwards,  when  converted  by  his  preaching,  they  became 
his  staunchest  adherents,  and  are  specially  stated  to  have 
formed  canopies  over  his  head  with  their  hoods  to  protect 
him  from  the  sun  and  rain.  The  presence  of  Ndgaa  in  the 
Amaravati  sculptures  is  only  natural,  as  the  king  of  the 
country  and  his  subjects  are  described  in  all  the  legends  as 
Nd.gas.  In  the  sculptures,  therefore,  the  king  and  his 
women  are  generally  represented  with  serpent  hoods ;  but, 
as  far  as  I  have  observed,  they  are  invariably  the  worshippers 
of  Buddha,  and  not  the  objects  of  worship. 

On  these  two  points  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  diflfer 
from  Mr.  Pergusson.  But  neither  of  them  aflfeets  the  main 
purpose  of  the  work,  which  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  and 
restoration  of ,  the  Amaravati  Tope.  This  work  he  has  done 
most  thoroughly,  and  I  accept  his  restoration  as  almost 
certain. 

Makkham  Kittob  was  already  known  for  his  architec- 
tural taste  by  his  design  for  the  little  church  at  Jonpur,  and 
his  drawings  of  Muhammadan  buildings,  when,  towards  the 
close  of  1836,  the  march  of  his  regiment  from  the  Upper 
•Provinces  to   Medinipur  brought  him    through    Calcutta, 

•  James  PrinBep  saw  that  these  Sueeemve  dynastieB  of  the  Pur&naa  must  hare  been 
parallel  or  contemporary.— Joumal|  Bengil  Asifttic  Society,  i838|  p.  3i7. 
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where  lie  first  saw  James  Prinsep.  He  was  then  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  work,  which  apppeared  in  1838, 
under  the  title  of  "  Illustrations  of  Indian  Architecture." 
The  work  was  chiefly  yaluahle  for  its  illustrations,  of  which 
many  have  now  heen  superseded  hy  photographs.  Kittoe's 
antiquarian  zeal  and  architectural  knowledge  were  strong 
recommendations  to  James  Prinsep,  who  induced  him  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  Khandagiri  rock  to  examine  the  inscription  in 
old  Pali  characters,  of  which  Stirling  had  published  a  poor 
and  imperfect  copy  in  the  Asiatic  Besearches.  The  result 
was  an  excellent  copy  of  a  very  important  inscription  of 
King  Aira,  and  the  discovery  of  one  of  Asoka's  edicts  at 
Dhauli,  with  sketches  of  the  more  important  caves  and  prin- 
cipal sculptures. 

Eittoe's  services  were  warmly  acknowledged  by  James 
Prinsep  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  also  in  a 
letter  to  me  of  4th  November  1837,  in  which  he  mentions 
*'a  beautifully  illustrated  journal  from  poor  Kittoe,"  and 
begs  me  to  '*  keep  an  eye  to  his  interests,  for  he  would  be 
an  invaluable  antiquarian  traveller."  At  this  time  Kittoe 
was  temporarily  removed  from  the  army  for  bringing  indis- 
creet charges  of  oppression  against  his  Commandmg  Officer, 
for  which  there  was  but  little  foundation  save  in  his  own 
over^sensitive  disposition.  Through  Frinsep's  influence  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Coal  Ciommittee,  which  led 
to  his  extended  tour  through  Orissa,  the  results  of  which 
were  published  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for 
1838  and  1839.  He  was  afterwards  restored  to  his  position 
in  the  army,  and  appointed  to  the  charge  of  one  of  the 
Divisions  of  the  High  Road  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  lead- 
ing through  Chutia  N&gpur. 

For  several  years  he  was  employed  in  the  uncongenial 
work  of  a  Road  Officer,  and  it  was  not  until  1846  that  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  archaeological 
researches.  In  doing  so  he  felt  that  he  was  partly  carrying 
out  the  wishes  of  James  Prinsep,  "  who  oft  expressed  a  wish 
that  he  should  ramble  over  the  district  of  Bihar,  and  cater 
for  him."*  During  1846  and  1847,  he  accordingly  travelled 
over  a  great  part  of  the  districts  of  Bihd.r  and  Sh&h&b&d, 
and  added  much  valuable  information  to  our  knowledge  of 

*  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  JounuU,  1847,  p.  273. 
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^heir  antiquities.  But  his  chief  aim  seems  to  have  been  to' 
malio  a  large  collection  of  drawings  of  choice  specimens  of 
Bculpturc  with  a  view  to  future  publication.  In  followiag  out 
this  plan  much  of  his  valuable  time  was  wasted  in  making 
drawings  of  sculptures  and  architectural  ornaments,  of 
many  oif  which  photography  has  since  given  us  finer  and 
even  more  detailed  copies.  But  no  less  praise  is  due  to  him 
for  the  UQwearicd  industry  and  patience  with  which  he  per- 
formed his  self-appointed  task,  the  results  of  which  now 
form  a  valuable  collection  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
drawings  belonging  to  the  library  of  the  East  India 
Museum. 

About  this  time,  through  the  influenco  of  Mr.  Thomason, . 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-Western  Provinces, 
Kittoe  was  appointed  "  Archaeological  Enquirer"  to  Govern- 
ment, on  a  salary  of  Us.  250  a  month.  Whilst  engaged 
on  this  work  ho  was  requested  to  prepare  a  design  for  the- 
proposed  Sanskrit  College  at  BuniLras.  His  design  was 
approved ;  and,  when  the  building  was  fairly  begun,  Kittoe 
was  obliged  to  reside  altogether  at  Ban^ras  to  superintend 
its  construction.  With  tliisworkhe  was  fully  occupied  during 
the  remainder  of  his  career,  his  only  archjeological  re- 
searches being  somo  rather  extensive  excavations  at  S&rnith, 
where  he  uncovered  a  complete  monastery,  and  added  con- 
siderably to  Ids  collection  of  sculpture  drawings.  The' 
work  at  the  College  was  severe,  as  he  had  to  model  most  of 
the  mouldings  with  his  own  hands.  On  the  19th  May  1852, 
he  wrote  to  me  "  Oh  bow  I  wish  the  College  wore  out  of 
hand,  that  I  might  set  to  work  and  compile  my  drawings 
and  papers  into  some  shape."  When  X  saw  Kittoe  at 
Gwalior  in  September  1852,  he  spoke  despondingly  of 
himself.  His  health  was  evidently  much  impaired,  and  he 
complained  of  headache  and  want  of  appetite. 

Ho  was  sick  of  the  drudgery  of  the  college  work;  and 
in  the  beginniug  of  1863  his  health  completely  broke  down, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  seek  for  change  of  air  in  England. 
On  the  2nd  of  February  he  gave  a  lecture  in  Calcutta  before 
the  Asiatic  Society  on  the  antiquities  of  SArndth,  and  exhi.. 
bited  to  the  meeting  his  collection  of  sculpture  drawings. 
The  voyage  to  England  did  him  no  good,  and  on  his  arrival 
he  was  so  ill  that  he  saw  no  one,  and,  as  one  of  his  friends 
informed  me,  "he  went  straight  to   his  home   and  died"  in 
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June  1853.    lake  Frinsep  he  sank  from  overwork,  and  at 
about  the  same  age. 

As  a  draughtsman  Kittoe  was  painstaking  and  accurate, 
and  therefore  always  trustworthy ;  as  an  explorer,  he  was 
enthusiastic  and  indefatigable,  qualities  which  generally 
command  success ;  but  as  an  investigator,  he  was  wanting  in 
scholarship  and  faulty  in  judgment.  As  specimens  of  his 
defective  judgment,  I  may  cite  his  continued  doubts  as  to 
the  identity  of  Asoka  and  Piyadasi,  and  his  serious  sugges- 
tion that  ^e  Bar&bar  Gave  inscription  of  Dasaratha,  which 
Prinsep  had  truly  assigned  to  the  historical  Dasaratha  of 
Magadha,  one  of  the  immediate  successors  of  Asoka,  might 
probably  be  referred  to  the  half  fabulous  Dasaratha  of 
Ayodhya,  the  father  of  Mma. 

Kittoe's  chief  discoveries  were  limited  to  temples, 
soolptores  and  inscriptions,  and  I  cannot  recal  a  single 
locality  which  he  identified,  or  a  single  historical  doubt 
which  he  settled,  or  a  single  name  of  any  dynasty  which  he 
established.  His  discoveries  were  the  result  of  unwearying 
exploration,  and  not  the  fruit  of  mental  reasoning  and 
reflective  deduction.  Such  also,  when  his  career  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  was  his  own  modest  estimate  of  himself*  On 
the  19th  May  1852  he  wrote  to  me :  "  Let  me  not  lead  you  to 
suppose  that  I  claim  knowledge.  I  am  woefully  deficient. 
I  am  a  self-educated  man,  and  no  Classic  or  Sanskrit  scholar ; 
I  merely  claim  a  searching  eye  and  mind,  and  a  retentive 
memory  of  figure  aftd  fact,  and  place  or  position.  Hence 
my  great  success  in  finding  inscriptions  where  many  have 
searched  in  vain ! — Cuttack  and  Gya  to  wit.*'  This  estimate 
of  himself  seems  fully  to  justify  my  opinion  of  him,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  corroborates  the  prophetic  judgment  of 
James  Frinsep  that  Kittoe  would  make  *^an  invaluable 
antiquarian  traveller." 

The  principal  subject  which  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Edwabb  Teomas  is  the  History  of  India  as  illus- 
trated by^  its  coins  and  inscriptions,  and  other  monuments. 
His  nxunerous  essays,  range  over  the  long  period  of  eighteen 
hundred  years,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Bactrian 
monarchy  in  B.  0.  246  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  Patli^n 
empire  of  Delhi  on  the  accession  of  Akbar  in  A.  D,  1551. 
The  following  list  of  his  principal  essays  shews  the  extent 
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and  variety  of  the  contribution  which  he  has  made  to  Indian 
archsBology  during  the  past  twenty  years, 

1.  1848 — Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  IX., — 
Coins  of  the  Hindu  Kings  of  Kabul. 

2.  1848— Ditto  ditto.  Vol.  IX.,— Coins  of  the  Kings  of 
Ghazni. 

3.  1850— Ditto  ditto.  Vol.  XII.,— Coins    of   the  Sah 

Kings  of  Saurashtra. 

4.  .  1855 — Journal,  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  XXIV., 
— On  the  Epoch  of  the  Gupta  Dynasty. 

5.  1855— Ditto  ditto.  Vol.  XXIV.,— On  the  Coins  of 
the  Gupta  Dynasty, 

6.  1856— Ditto  ditto,  Vol.  XXIV.,--On  ancient  Indian 
Numerals. 

7.  1858 — Prinsep's  Indian  Antiquities,  2  Vols.,  thick 
8vo  ;  with  numerous  plates  of  coins,  and  many  able  in- 
dependent notices,  bringing  the  state  of  knowledge  in  each 
branch  up  to  the  date  of  publication. 

8.  1860 — Journal,  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  XVII., — 
Supplementary  Notice  of  the  Coins  of  the  Kings  of  Ghazni. 

9.  1864 — Journal,  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol. 
XXXIV., — On  ancient  Indian  Weights  (continued  in  the 
same  journal  for  1835). 

10.  1865— Ditto  ditto,  Vol.  XXXV.,— On  the  identity 
of  Xandrames  and  Krananda. 

11.  1866— Ditto  ditto.  Vol.  XXXVI.,— The  Initial 
Coinage  of  Bengal. 

12.  1871— Chronicles  of  the  Path&n  Kings  of  Delhi. 

• 

On  all  these  different  periods  and  subjects  Mr.  Thomas 
has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  by  his  accurate  observations  and 
critical  sagacity.  But  his  principal  researches  have  been 
directed  to  the  Muhammadan  History  of  India,  and  more 
especially  to  the  two  periods  of  the  Ghaznivide  and  FathUn 
dynasties.  Here  he  has  had  the  field  entirely  to  himself; 
and  to  his  critical  sifting  of  evidence  and  noteworthy 
accmracy,  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  clear  and  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  ohronology  of  the  Muhammadan 
kingdoms  of  Ghazni  and  Delhi.  He  has  also  initiated  the 
same    accurate     arrangement  of   the    chronology    of  the 
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Patli&n  kingdom  of  Bengal,  which  will  eventually  be 
completed  as  more  coins  and  inscriptions  are  brought  to 
light  and  made  available. 

The  greater  number  of  Mr.  Thomas's  essays  have  been 
confessedly  limited  to  the  almost  technical  description  and 
illustration  of  various  important  series  of  oriental  coins. 
But  in  his  notes  and  independent  articles,  inserted  in  his 
edition  of  Frinsep's  Essays,  and  more  particularly  in  his 
last  production, — the  "  Chronicles  of  the  Fath4n  Kings  of 
Delhi,'* — he  has  made  good  use  of  all  accessible  inscriptions, 
and  of  numerous  passages  of  historians  and  geographers, 
which  bear  upon  his  subject.  His  "leading  object,'*  as  he 
himself  states,  "  has  been  to  collect  materials  for  history, 
in  the  form  of  documents,  which  it  was  primarily 
desirable  to  retain  in  their  most  authentic  form."  This 
object  he  has  accomplished  in  the  most  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory  manner;  and  the  future  historian  of  Muh^nunadan 
India  will  be  saved  much  of  the  weary  and  vexatious  trouble 
of  weighing  the  respective  values  of  conflicting  evidence,  and 
of  balancing  the  probabilities  of  opposing  dates.  All  this 
laborious  work  has  been  well  and  carefully  done  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  whose  critical  sifting  of  evidence,  and  able  scrutiny 
of  all  available  information,  have  effectually  winnowed 
most  of  the  chaff  of  doubt  and  dispute,  and  left  littie 
but  the  tru@  grains  behind. 

In  Madras  Sib  Walter  Elliot  completed  what  Colonel 
Mackenzie  had  left  undone.  Mackenzie's  great  collection 
of  8,076  inscriptions  was  made  chiefly  in  the  T&milian  pro- 
vinces to  the  south  of  the  Krishna  River,  while  Sir  Walter's 
collection  of  696  inscriptions  was  formed  principally  in  the 
ancient  Kam&ta  country,  amongst  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Knshna.  His  first  contribution  to  Indian  archaeology  was 
a  very  valuable  and  interesting  historical  sketch,*  founded 
solely  on  the  inscriptions  of  the  principal  dynasties  which 
had  ruled  over  the  countries  between  the  Narbada  and 
the  Krishna  for  nearly  eight  centuries.  Of  these  the  great 
Chilukya  family  was  the  oldest,  the  strongest,  and  the  most 
lasting ;  and  its  line  has  since  been  traced  back  to  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century  by  the  discovery  of  other  inscrip- 
tions.  Its  career  probably  began  in  A.  D.  318.  For  the 
■  '  —  ■ 

•  In  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Joomal,  IV.,  for  1836,  and  re-printed  witli  corrections 
ia  ibe  Mtdras  Literary  Journal,  Vol,  VII.,  p.  190. 
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early  history  of  tlio  northern  half  of  the  peninsula,  this 
iiivduable  essay  is  our  principal,  and  indeed  almost  our 
only,  guide. 

Sir  Walter  haa  also  illustrated  the  history  of  the 
Chalukyas  and  other  southern  dynasties  by  their  coins, 
which  lie  was  the  first  to  arrange  systematically.  Ho  thus 
obtained  their  trustworthy  evidence  iu  support  of  tlie  moro 
extensive  data  supplied  by  the  inscriptions.  All  prerioue 
enquiries  had  been  coutented  to  arrange  the  coins  accord- 
ing to  their  devices,  without  regard  to  their  age,  or  to 
tho  localities  in  which  they  were  usually  found.  Thus,  all 
the  coins  bearing  the  type  of  an  elephant  were  assigned 
to  the  Gajapaii  dynasty,  which  was  asserted  to  have  reigned 
over  Orissa ;  all  those  with  a  horse  to  the  Aswapaii  dynasty  ; 
those  with  the  figure  of  a  man  to  the  Narapatl  dynasty ; 
and  those  with  an  umbrella  to  tho  CkhatrapaU  dynasty. 
These  are  currently  believed  to  have  been  the  titles  of  four 
tributary  princes  who  held  the  four  chief  provinces  of 
Southern  India  under  the  rule  of  the  one  suprcrao  sove- 
reign of  Delhi.  The  single  omission  of  the  boar  of  the 
ChiUukyas  is  fatal  to  this  neatly-contrived  scheme. 

In  Western  India  Colonel  Meadows  Tatlor  has  chiefly 
confined  his  attention  to  the  mysterious  cromlechs  and  cairns, 
and  stone  circles,  of  which  he  himself  made  numerous  and 
important  discoveries  in  the  Shorapur  District.*  Tho  origin 
of  these  monuments  is  at  present  unknown.  Colonel  Taylor 
calls  them  pre-historic  remains,  and  attributes  them  to  the 
great  Turanian  or  Scythian  race  which  occupied  Southern 
India  before  the  immigration  of  the  Aryas,  "  Certain  it 
is,"  he  remarks,  *'  that  iu  tho  purely  Aryan  and  Northern 
Provinces  of  India,  no  such  structures  have  been  found."t 
But  Ihis  is  a  miatake,  as  they  have  already  been  found 
in  the  hilly  parts  of  the  districts  of  Belhi,  Mirza- 
pur,  and  Orissa,  and  I  conclude  that  they  will  hereafter  be 
discovered  in  many  other  parts  of  Northern  India.  I  am 
inclined  also  to  doubt  that  these  monuments  were  peculiar 
to  the  Turanian  races,  for  I  look  upon  the  stone  colonnade 
that  surrounds  the  great  Sanchi  stupa  as  only  an  improved 
version   of  the  rude    stone     circle     enclosing    an     earthen 

*  Sea  hit  able  nccoant  of  this  inMrestini;  snbject   in  the  Jonmnl  of  tlio   EtmiilnpMl 
Society,  Vol.  1.,  p.  157.,     "  On  the  Pre-hiatoric  ArchcGDicig:}  uf  Indlu," 
t  "  Student's  Manaal  of  the  History  of  lodia,"  p,  W, 
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tumulus ;  and  as  the  Sanchi  monuments  is  an  undoubted 
Aryan  structure,  the  probabilities  seem  to  be  rather  in 
fayour  of  the  Aryan  origin  of  its  prototype,  than  that 
the  Aryas  borrowed  the  design  from  the  earlier  Turanian 
settlers.  This  however  is,  at  present,  a  matter  of  opinion 
which  will  probably  be  settled  by  farther  researches.  In  the 
meantime  the  public  is  deeply  indebted  to  Colonel  Taylor 
for  the  yery  full  and  accurate  details  which  he  has  given  of 
the  early  stone  monuments  of  Southern  India. 

In  his  Student's  Manual  of  Indian  History,  Colonel 
Taylor  has  assigned  the  building  of  the  second  tope  at 
SAnchi  to  Fushpamitra,  the  first  of  the  Sunga  dynasty  of 
Magadha,  whom  he  a£5rms  to  have  been  Buddhists,  and 
*'  famous  for  their  religious  zeal  in  the  construction  of  reli- 
gious edifices  and  excavation  of  cave  temples."*  Now,  this 
is  certainly  a  mistake,  as  Fushpamitra  was  a  noted  persecu- 
tor o(  the  Buddhists,  and  is  recorded  to  have  offered  a  reward 
of  one  hundred  dinars  for  the  head  of  every  Sr&mana.t 
As  Colonel  Taylor  rarely  quotes  authorities,  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  the  source  of  this  error.  I  can  only  conjecture 
that  it  is  founded  on  a  misreading  by  Dr.  Stevenson  of  one 
of  the  cave  inscriptions,  which  will  be  presently  noticed,  in 
which  he  identifies  a  petty  Buddhist  chief,  N&yakj  named 
Agnimitra,  with  the  great  Sunga  King  of  Magadha,  who 
would  certainly  appear  to  have  been  a  Br&hmanist,  as  well 
as  his  fBtther,  Fushpamitra.  { 

To  the  Beveeend  J.  Stevenson,  d.  d.,  we  owe  the  only 
series  of  translations  that  have  yet  appeared  of  the  numerous 
inscriptions  in  the  caves  of  Western  India.  These  were 
published  in  1857*  from  copies  of  the  inscriptions  prepared 
by  lieutenant  Brett,  which,  though  carefully  and  laboriously 
made,  are  deficient  in  many  places,  and  are  not  sufficiently 
accurate  in  others  to  be  fully  relied  upon.  For  these  reasons 
several  passages,  and  even  a  few  whole  inscriptions,  were  left 
untranslated  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  whilst  others  were  insuffi- 
ciently or  incorrectly  rendered  by  him.  New  and  much  more 
accurate  copies  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  K&nhari  and  N4sik 
caves  have  since  been  published  by  Mr.  West,  but  even 

*  Stodent'8  llanoal  of  Indian  History,  pag^  54, 

t  Bomonf"  Introdnction  kl'  Histoire  da  Bnddhisme  Indien,"  ptge  ^1. 

X  See  the  drama  of  MSJAivihdgnmiira  in  Wilson's  Hindu  Theatre. 
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these  are  only  hand  copies,  carefully  reduced,  it  is  true,  by- 
squares,  but  still  only  hand  copies,  and  not  ffic-similea  or 
impressions.  I  have  myself  visited  both  of  these  places, 
and  I  can  state  that  I  have  not  seen  any  inscriptions  that 
would  yield  better  impressions  than  tho  great  Satrap  and 
Andhra  records  of  the  Nflsik  caves.  The  most  beautiful 
and  perfectly  accurate  impressions  or  rubbings  of  these 
precious  records  might  have  been  made  by  Mr.  West  in  one- 
tenth  of  the  time  whicli  was  occupied  in  making  his  much 
less  trustn'orthy  hand  reductions. 

Taking  Dr.  Stevenson's  translations  altogether,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  the  general  scope 
of  all  the  more  important  inscriptions,  and  has  thereby 
added  a  very  valuable  amount  of  authentic  information 
to  the  scanty  records  of  early  Indian  history.  Witli  some 
of  tlie  shorter  inscriptions  he  has  been  less  successful ;  for 
instance,  he  has  taken  Ddmildya  as  a  masculine  name,  and 
identified  Ddmild  with  the  famous  Cbanakya,  the  minister 
of  Chandra  Gupta  Maurya,  thus  ignoring,  not  only  the 
feminine  possessive  termination  in  at/a,  but  also  the  pre- 
ceding feminine  word  Bhikhuniya,  or  "mendicant  nun," 
the  iuscription,  in  fact,  being  the  simple  record  of  a  gift  of 
the  female  mendicant  2)«wii/a'.*  In  a  second  short  inscrip- 
tion, by  reading  3/oAaropwo,  "of  tho  emperor,"  instead  of 
Maharathisa,  "  of  Mabamslitra,"  he  identifies  tho  Ndyak, 
or  "petty  chief,"  Agnimitra  of  Mab&rashtra  with  the  great 
King  Agnimitra  of  Magadha,  the  son  of  Puslipamitra,  the 
founder  of  the  Sunga  dynasty.!  Again,  in  his  anxiety  to 
obtain  some  name  that  would  help  to  fix  the  dates  of  these 
inscriptions,  he  has  identified  Sakara  with  Yikramaditya  by 
reading  Sakiiri,  whore  the  preceding  names  of  Nabhiga, 
Nahusha,  and  Janamejaya,  as  well  as  the  following  name  of 
Yayati,  should  have  sbown  him  that  the  solar  hero  Sahara 
was  the  person  really  intended.  J 

•  ni'tiricHl  nnmei  and  fofU  contained  in  the  EAnUiri  ituoriptiont. — Bomlwy  Jonnal, 
v.,  pnge  89,  No.   14,  loBcriiiUoD  from  K&nliuri. 

f  Sahj&dri  inMriptlona, — Bambaj'  JaDrnol,  V.,  page  152,  Ko.  I,  Imcriptlon  from  K'lrU. 

J  On  the  Nlsik  c»»e  ioMjriplious  (Bombay  Jonrna],  V„  piigD  13.  No.  I  loimption),  Dr. 
Bbnil  U&ji  tina  adopted  tbU  erroueaui  idenlificntion  or  Vikrambtitvit  in  hi*  Eauy  en 
KAIidAao,  1  pointail  out  I>r.  SUiveiuaa's  error  to  Mr.  Ft-rgnnon,  but  he  refers  to  it  ks  if 
n  Vikramftdityl  wna  mentioned  by  name, — See  bi>  Erauy  on  Indian  Chronology,  page  53, 
note  I  ("Tlie  Vikramftdityamenlionwl  in  QotBoii|)ntni'«  iiisiriptiotiii  eridently,  from  lh« 
company  id  frliioh  lie  U  named,  of  prs-bigtoric  antiquity").  Mr.  Ferguuon  unit  bavo 
remembered  imperfectly  Ttlmt  1  told  bim,  for  tboro  a  no  mculJan  nltaleTvr  uf  an;  Vikiuuill- 
jitya  in  Qqlainiputrn'a  N&oik  iusuriptiau. 
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To  Dr.  Stevenson  we  owe  the  first  real  progress  that 
was  achieved  since  Frinsep,  in  reading  the  numerical  figures 
of  these  old  inscriptions.  But  he  contented  himself  with 
noting  the  more  ohvious  cyphers,  and  hastily  adopted  values 
for  others,  which  in  one  case  led  him  to  make  the  curious 
blunder  of  assigning  thirty-two  days  to  a  fortnight.  Tliis 
happened  from  reading  the  letter  y  as  the  figure  for  30,  by 
which  he  changed  "  hatiya  2''  into  ''  hati  32."* 

Dr.  Stevenson  also  published  several  papers  on  the  early 
religion  of  the  Hindus  of  Southern  India, t  and  a  single 
paper  on  the  Tithyas  or  Tirthakas  of  the  Buddhists,  whom 
he  identifies  with  the  Gymnosophists  of  the  Greeks,  and 
with  the  Digambara  sect  of  Jains.}  These  papers  show 
much  patient  research  and  accurate  observation  in  a  new 
and  interesting  field  of  inquiry,  and  lead  us  to  regret  that 
Dr.  Stevenson  should  have  been  cut  off  in  the  very  midst  of 
his  career,  just  when  his  judgment  had  become  mature, 
and  promised  to  guide  his  acknowledged  scholarship  to  use- 
ful results. 

Since  Stevenson's  death  the  study  of  archaeology  in 
Western  India  has  been  taken  up  ably  and  enthusiastically 
by  a  Native  gentleman,  De.  Bhatj  Daji,  whose  contributions 
to  the  Bombay  Journal  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  early 
history  of  the  northern  half  of  the  peninsula.  As  a  scholar 
he  very  early  earned  the  thanks  of  all  students  of  Indian 
literature  and  history  by  his  essay  on  the  Poet  Kalid&sa, 
and  by  his  translations  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  Ajanta 
Caves,  and  of  the  inscriptions  of  Kudra  D4ma  and  Skanda 
Gupta  at  Junagarh.§  His  reputation  has  since  been  amply 
maintained  by  his  interesting  and  valuable  notice  of  the 
"  Inroads  of  the  Scythians  into  India,'*  ||  and  by  his  discovery 
of  the  values  of  several  of  the  unJcnown  early  numerals 
which  had  puzzled  Dr.  Stevenson.^ 

*  See  Journal  of  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  V.,  No.  18,  inscription  from  Karle, 
line  3. 

t  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  V.,  pp.  189,  264,  and  VI.,  239,  "On  the  ante- 
Biahmanical  worship  of  the  Hindus  of  the  Dakhan  ;**  ditto,  VII.,  1,  "On  the  intermixture 
uf  Buddhism  with  Brahmanism  in  the  religion  of  the  Hindus  of  the  Dakhan  ;'*  ditto, 
VIL,  64,  "  On  the  Buddha- Vaishnavas  of  the  Dakhan." 

X  Bombay  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  Vol.  V. 

§  Bombay  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  VI.,  published  in  1867,  "  On  the  Sanskrit  Poet 
KAlidAsa ;"  ditto,  VII.,  "  Ajanta  Inscriptions,"  and  **  Translations  of  the  Uudra  Dftma  and 
Skanda  Gupta  Inscriptions  at  Jimagarii.' ' 

R  Ditto,  IX.,  p.  139,  "  The  Inroads  of  the  Scythians  into  India." 

IT  Ditto,  VIII.,  p.  225,  "  The  Ancient  Sanskrit  Numerals  in  the  Care  Inscriptions,  and 
en  the  Sah  Coins." 
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But  Dr.  Bhau  DSji's  judgment  has  not  kept  pace  with 
hfs  scholarship,  and  he  has  consequently  been  led  to  the 
publication  of  several  very  grave  errors.  He  thus  rashly 
announces  his  condemnation  of  Dr.  Mill's  translation  of 
part  of  the  Bhitari  Inscription :  "  I  may  now  warn  writers 
on  Indian  antiquities  against  implicitly  receiving  as  correct 
the  names  given  by  Dr.  Mill  of  the  female  connexions  of  the 
Guptas,  namely,  Lichchhavi  and  Kum4ri  Devi."*  I  am 
happily  in  a  position  to  settle  this  point  by  proving  the  abso- 
lute accuracy  of  Dr.  Mill's  translation,  by  referring  Dr. 
Bhau  DAji  to  the  gold  coins  of  Chandra  Gupta  bearing  two 
figures,  male  and  female,  on  the  obverse,  and  a  female  seated 
on  a  lion  on  the  reverse.  These  precious  coins  would  almost 
seem  to  have  been  designed  by  Chandra  Gupta's  mint-master 
for  the  special  purpose  of  refuting  Dr.  Bhau  D&ji's  assertion, 
by  labelling  the  two  figures  on  the  obverse  as  "  Chandra 
Chipta^^  and  "  Kumdri  Deci^^  and  by  adding  the  name  of 
lAchchhavayah  on  the  reverse,  t 

In  another  place  he  has  seriously  proposed  the  altera- 
tion of  the  Chinese  chronology  of  the  pilgrim  Hwen  Thsang 
by  sixty  years  to  suit  the  date  of  Jayendra  of  Kashmir, 
simply  because  Hwen  Thsang  mentions  that,  on  his  arrival 
at  the  capital  of  Kashmir,  he  was  lodged  in  the  Jayendra 
Fihdra.  But  surely  one  may  sleep  in  a  palace  of  Akbar 
without  becoming  a  contemporary  of  that  great  Mogul.  If 
not,  then  Hwen  Thsang's  date  is  hopelessly  dubious,  for  he  had 
already  lodged  in  the  Svshkara  Vihdra  opposite  YardhamtLla, 
and  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  contemporary  of  the  Indo- 
Scythian  prince  Hushka  or  JSuvishka,  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
first  century  before  Christ. 

I  pass  over  some  wild  identifications  proposed  in  Dr. 
Bhau  Daji's  "  Brief  Survey  of  Indian  Chronolgy,"  to  note  the 
curious  error  in  what  he  calls  a  correct  genealogical  table  of 
the  Balabbi  Kings  supported  by  dates  from  copper  plates. 
In  this  genealogy  I  notice  that  Dhruva  Sena,  who  is  dated  in 
810,  is  followed  by  six  generations,  all  of  which  are  made  to 
pass  away  by  346,  so  that  seven  generational  including  Dhruva 


•  Bombay  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  VII,,  p.  216, 

t  I  possess  two  of  these  coins  with  the  legends  quite  legible.  The  names  of  the  King 
And  Queen  ore  written  perpendicularly.  The  reverse  legend  has  hitherto  been  emmeously 
read  as  Panch  Chhavayah. 
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Sena,  or  six  without  him,  are  born,  marry,  and  die  in  36  years, 
which  allows  exactly  six  years  to  each  generation,* 

His  last  proposal  is  to  read  cha  Gilika  rdjena  in  the 
Elh&lsi  version  of  the  famous  passage  in  Asoka's  edicts, 
which  gives  the  names  of  the  four  Kings, — Ptolemy,  Antigo- 
nus,  Magas,  and  Alexander, — thus  making  Gilika  a  Pali  form 
of  the  I^tin  Gr^Bci.  But  this  name  was  not  applied  to  the 
HelUnes  until  long  after  Asoka's  time,  and  could  not  pro- 
perly have  been  applied  to  the  Macedonians  at  any  time. 
Dr.  Bhau  D&ji  says — "  I  take  this  opportunity  of  announcing 
that  the  word  Kilakila^  or  I[ailakila,  TavanM,  which 
puzzled  me  before,  is  only  a  corruption,  or  rather  a  mis- 
lection  of  Gilika  or  Greek."t  As  I  furnished  Dr.  Bhau* 
D&ji  with  his  copy  of  this  portion  of  the  KhS.lsi  inscription, 
I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  words  which  he  has  thus 
strangely  perverted.  I  read  them  as  chatuli,  4,  rajena, 
"  the  four,  4,  Kings,'*  taking  the  character,  which  he  has 
made  a  i;,  to  be  the  numerical  symbol  for  4,  a  mere  repetition 
of  the  written  word  chatuli.  The  same  repetition  is  found 
also  in  the  Ariano  Pali  version  of  Kapurcfigiri,  where  the 
word  chaturi  is  followed  by  four  upright  strokes  1 1 1 1,  like 
the  well  known  Boman  numeral,  which  cannot  possibly  mean 
anything  else  but  the  simple  number  4. 

But  in  spite  of  these  errors  due  to  hasty  opinions  and 
rash  speculations,  which  will  no  doubt  be  modified  hereafter 
by  more  mature  judgment,  I  feel  that  Dr.  Bhau  D&ji  is  a 
worthy  successor  of  Dr.  Stevenson,  and  that  he  has  well 
sustained  the  cause  of  Indian  archaeology  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency. 

Of  my  own  share  in  the  progress  of  Indian  archaeology 
I  may  be  permitted  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  what  I  have 
written,  and  of  the  discoveries  which  I  have  been  able  to 
make  during  a  long  and  active  career  in  India.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  my  writings  on  my  Indian  antiquities : 

1. — 1840 — Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  IX.,  p. 
867 — ^Description  of  some  new  Bactrian  coins. 

*  Bombay  Journal^  VIIL,  p.  236,  "  Brief  Survey  of  Indian  Chronology  ;" — Genealogy 
of  Balabhi  Kings,  p.  245. 

f  Bombay  Asiatie  Society's  Journal,  IX.,  p.  CXXIV.  I  note  that  both  Dr.  Bhau  DAji 
and  Babu  Bajendra  L&l  use  the  barbarous  word  "  mislection."  I  believe  that  the  Kilaktla 
Tavanas  are  not  mentioned  untQ  after  the  Andhras,  that  is,  not  until  several  centuries  after 
the  total  extinction  of  the  Greek  power  in  North-Weet  India  and  the  Panj&b.  They  were 
probably  either  Indo-Scythiaos^  or  Parthians. 
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2. — 1842 — Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  XI.,  p. 
130 — Second  notice  of  some  new  Bactrian  coins. 

3. — 1843 — Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal — Account 
of  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  the  Buddhist  city  of  Sankisa. 

4. — 1843 — ^Numismatic  Chronicle — The  ancient  coinage 
of  Kashmir, 

5. — 1843 — ^Numismatic  Chronicle — Attempt  to  explain 
some  of  the  monograms  on  the  Greek  coins  of  Ariana  and 
India. 

6. — 1846 — Bengal    Asiatic    Society's     Journal,    XIV., 
p.  480 — Notice  of   some  unpublished    coins   of   the   Indo- 
*Bcythians. 

7. — 1854 — The  Bhilsa  Topes,  or  Buddhist  Monuments 
of  Central  India,  8vo. 

8. — 1854 — Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  XXIII. — 
Coins  of  Indian  Buddhist  Satraps  with  Greek  inscriptions. 

9. — 1863 — Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  XXXII. — 
Translation  of  the  Bactro-Pali  inscription  from  Taxila. 

10.— 1865— Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  XXXIV.— 
Coins  of  the  nine  Nagas,  and  of  two  other  dynasties  of 
Narwar  and  Gwalior, 

11. — 1867 — Numismatic  Chronicle — Coin  of  the  Indian 
Prince  Sophytes,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

12.— 1868-1869-1870— Numismatic  Chronicle—"  Coins 
of  Alexander's  successors  in  the  East,"  Part  I. ;  the  Greeks 
of  Bactriana,  Ariana,  and  India. 

13. — 1870 — The  ancient  Geography  of  India,  Vol.  I. ; 
the  Buddhist  period,  8vo. 

In  my  account  of  James  Prinsep's  final  labour,  I  have 
been  able  to  show  from  his  letters  that  the  anxiety  which  he 
publicly  expressed  to  obtain  more  specimens  of  the  latter 
coins,  "  which  mark  the  decadence  of  Greek  dominion  and 
Greek  skill,"  and  of  **  those  coins  on  which  the  Native  and 
Greek  legends  differ,  or  record  different  names,"  continued 
down  to  the  last,  when  in  October  1838  he  was  compelled 
by  ill  health  to  give  up  work  and  to  seek  for  change  of  air 
in  England.  This  subject  I  was  able  to  follow  up  in  1840, 
when  the  acquisition  of  a  large  number  of  coins  from 
Afghanistan  put  me  in  possession  of  new  specimens  of  Gondo- 
phares  and  Abdagases,  which  I  published  in  the  Journal  of 
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the  Asiatic  Society  for  that  year.  Several  collectors  then 
placed  their  cahinets  at  my  disposal ;  and  with  the  purchase 
of  a  second  collection  from  Kandahar  and  Sist&n,  I  was  able 
to  prepare  during  the  years  1840-41-42  no  less  than  fifteen 
lithographed  plates  of  all  the  known  coins  of  the  Greek  and 
Indo-Scytbian  Kings  of  Bactriana,  Ariana,  and  India. 

While  this  work  was  in  progress,  I  published,  in  1842, 
a  second  notice  of  new  Bactrian  coins,  in  which  I  first  made 
known  the  names  of  the  Greek  Kings  Straton,  Telephus, 
Hippostratus,  Nlkias,  and  Dyonysius,  of  the  Greek  Queen 
Kalliope,  and  of  the  Scytho-Parthian  Kings  Arsakes  and 
Pakores.  In  these  two  papers  I  gave  the  true  symbols  of  the 
Arian  letters  rf,  g^  and  ph^  from  the  Native  legends  of  the 
coins  of  Gondophares,  Abdagases,  and  Telephus,  and  the  true 
symbol  for  the  compound  letter  st  from  the  coins  of  Straton 
and  Hippostratus.  These  discoveries  were  followed  up  by 
finding  the  title  of  Strategcisa^  for  the  Greek  Strategoa 
or  General,  on  the  coins  of  the  A  spa  Varmma,  which  bear 
the  name  of  the  great  King  Azas  on  the  obverse,  and  that 
of  his  Hindu  General  on  the  reverse.  "  These,'*  as  Prinsep 
truly  said,  "  are  the  most  precious  to  the  student  of  Indian 
history,"  for  they  prove  that  the  military  discipline  of  the 
Greeks  was  still  in  use  nearly  half  a  century  after  their  domi- 
nion had  passed  away. 

At  the  same  time  I  found  that  the  reverse  legends  of 
the  coins  of  Queen  Agathokhia,  which  had  puzzled  Prinsep 
and  Lassen,  contained  only  the  titles  and  name  of  Straton, 
who  must,  therefore,  have  been  her  husband.  Continuing 
my  discoveries,  I  obtained  the  true  value  of  the  Arian  bh 
from  the  words  bhrdta-putrasa,  or  "  brother's  son,"  which, 
on  the  coins  of  Abdagases  are  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek 
Adelphideds.  Following  up  this  clue  I  next  discovered  the 
symbol  for  gh  on  the  coins  of  the  Native  Eling  Amogha^ 
hhuti. 

About  the  same  time  I  assigned  one  of  Prinsep's  series 
of  imitations  of  the  Indo-Scythian  money  to  its  proper  country 
Kashmir,  by  identifying  the  coins  of  no  less  than  eighteen 
of  the  Hindu  Rajas,  from  Toram&na  to  Jaga  Deva,  who 
ruled  from  about  A.  D.  500  to  1200.  This  discovery  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  for  1843.  A  few  years 
later,  in  1847, 1  was  able  to  assign  another  series  of  some 
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cxtftnt,  but  of  later  date  and  of  less  interest,  to  the  Hindu 
Rajas  of  Kangra. 

In  18-li5,  in  a  notice  of  some  now  coins  of  the  Indo- 
Scythians,  I  first  puhlished  the  reading  of  the  name  of  the 
great  Kushdn  tribe  of  Indo-Scythiaus  on  the  coins  of  Knjula, 
and  in  tlie  Miinikyala  inscription  of  General  Court.  At  the 
same  time  I  added  a  genuine  Buddhist  type  to  the  known 
coins  of  Kanisbka. 

In  January  and  February  1851,  Lieutenant  Maisey  and 
myself  explored  a  large  number  of  Buddhist  stupas,  or 
topes,  in  the  Bhilsa  District.  In  the  same  year  I  submitted 
a  short  aeeount  of  our  discoveries  to  II.  H.  Wilson,  which  ho 
jjublished  in  the  Journal  of  tbe  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  At 
the  same  tunc  I  prepared  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  stupas 
that  wc  explored,  with  translations  of  several  hundred  short 
inscriptions.  This  work,  which  was  completed  in  1851,  was 
not  puhlished  until  1851i,  under  the  title  of  "  Tbe  Bhilsa 
Topes."  Twenty  years  have  since  passed,  many  of  them 
years  of  rare  experience  in  archaiological  investigation,  and 
I  see  no  reason  to  alter  the  dates  which  I  then  proposed  of 
tbe  third  century  B.  C,  for  the  erection  of  all  the  principal 
topes,  and  of  the  first  century  A.  D.  for  the  sculptured 
gateways  of  the  great  stupa. 

These  dates  have  been  generally  accepted  ;  in  fact,  I  am 
not  aware  that  they  have  been  disputed  by  any  one  save 
H.  H.  Wilson.*  His  arguments  I  will  now  examine  at 
length,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  he  very  important  that  there 
should  bo  no  doubt  as  to  the  ago  of  these  remarkable  monu- 
ments, whose  sculptures  are  so  valuable  for  the  illustration 
of  Indian  art.  In  justice  also  to  myself  I  think  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  I  shoiUd  take  notice  of  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  publicly  brought  forward  in  a  lecture 
on  Buddha  and  Buddhism,  by  so  eminent  an  oriental  scholar 
as  Horace  Ilayman  Wilson. 

He  begins  by  stating  that  I  make  tbe  age  of  the  great 
Bhilsa  tope  as  old  as  Asoka,  *'  its  being  as  old  as  Asoka, 
depending  upon  the  identification  of  Gotiputra,  tlio  teacher 
of  Mogaliputra,  who  presided,  it  is  said,  at  the  third  oounoil 

•  B07M  Aniittic  Souiut;'*  JouTDal,  Vtd.  XVL,  "On  Buddha  nnd  Buddhimu,''  b7H.IL 
WUaoo,  [III.  250-a&l. 
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in  B.  0.  241,  a  statement  altogether  erroneous,  as  Mogali- 
patra,  Maudgala,  or  Maudgal&yana,  was  one  of  SUkya's  first 
disciples  three  centuries  earlier."  In  this  passage  it  is 
Wilson's  own  statement  that  is  **  altogether  erroneous,"  and 
not  mine;  and  I  now  repeat  my  former  assertion  that 
Mogaliputra  did  preside  at  the  Buddhist  synod  held  in  the 
reign  of  Asoka.  The  mistake  which  Wilson  has  here  made 
is  a  strange  one  for  an  oriental  scholar,  as  he  not  only 
ignores  the  detailed  history  of  this  council  given  in  the 
Mahawanso,*  but  stranger  still  he  confounds  Mogalftna  or 
Maudgaly&yana,  the  disciple  of  Buddha,  with  one  of  his 
descendants,  for  Mogaliputra  bears  the  same  relation  to 
Mogali  that  Will*s-son,  or  Wilson,  does  to  Will. 

A  little  further  on  he  falls  into  another  error,  equally 
great,  and  almost  as  strange  as  that  just  noticed.  He  objects 
to  the  date  of  the  Bhilsa  topes,  which  I  had  inferred  from  the 
inscriptions  on  the  relic  caskets,  because  ^^  no  legitimate  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  from  inscriptions  of  this  class  as  to 
the  date  of  the  S4nchi  monuments,"  as  the  presence  of  relics 
in  any  monument  is  no  more  a  proof  of  its  antiquity,  than 
woula  the  hairs  of  Buddha,  if  ever  dug  up,  prove  the  Shw6- 
Dagon  of  Kangoon  to  have  been  built  in  his  day."  Here 
the  professor  has  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  one  great  fact  on 
which  I  relied,  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  caskets  are 
engraved  in  characters  of  Asoka^a  age.  On  this  fact  alone 
I  argued  that  the  stupas  which  contained  these  relic  caskets 
must  be  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Asoka.  Having  ignored  this 
fact  altogether  and  tilted  against  an  argument  which  I  never 
used,  he  then  proceeds  to  say  that  the  topes  of  Ceylon 
**  appear  to  be  of  an  earlier  date,  if  we  may  credit  the  tradi- 
tion which  ascribes  the  erection  of  the  Ruanvelli  mound  at 
Anur^dhapura  to  King  Dutthag&mini,  who  reigned  161  B.  0. 
to  137  B.  C."  So  that,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Sanskrit  scholars,  a  tradition  is  of  more  historical 
value  than  a  self-evident  fact,  the  truth  of  which  has  been 
admitted  by  every  one  except  Wilson  himself. 

Having  thus  settled  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the 
topes  of  Ceylon,  which  could  not  have  been  built  before  the 

*  It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  refer  to  the  Mahawanso  for  a  fact  which  is  so  well 
known  ;  but  as  Wilson  has  publicly  asserted  that  Mogaliputra  was  a  disciple  of  Buddha 
himself,  and  has  branded  my  statement  as  "altogether  erroneous,"  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
drd  Chapter  of  Tumour's  Mahawanso  for  the  proceedings  of  the  First  Buddhist  SynOd 
under  Mahaka!«apo  ;  to  the  4th  Chapter  for  the  Second  Synod  ;  and  to  the  5th  Chapter  for 
the  Third  Synod,  held  during  the  reigu  of  Asoka,  under  the  guidance  of  Mogaliputra. 
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conversion  of  the  Ceylonese  to  Buddhism  by  Mahindo,  the 
son  of  Asoka,  are  older  than  the  great  S4nchi  stupa^  which, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  Bhilsa  topes,  almost  certainly 
gave  its  name  to  the  hill  of  Chetiyagiri  which  was  known 
by  that  name  before  the  birth  of  Mahindo,  Wilson  con- 
•tinues  his  remarks  as  follows  :  "  A  somewhat  earlier  period 
than  that  of  the  Indian  stupas  may  be  assigned  to  another 
important  class  of  Buddhist  monuments,  the  cave  temples 
belonging  to  that  persuasion,  but  they  also,  as  far  as  has 
been  yet  ascertained,  are  subsequent  to  Christianity."  Thus, 
according  to  Wilson,  the  cave  temples  of  Western  India,  in 
which  not  a  single  inscription  of  Asoka's  period  has  yet 
been  found,  are  older  than  the  S&nchi  stupa,  the  railings  of 
which  are  literally  covered  with  inscriptions  of  Asoka'sage. 

But  although  the  points  to  which  Wilson  so  strangely 
took  exception  are  not  inaccurate,  there  are  in  my  Bhilsa 
topes  several  undoubted  errors,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  worst 
is  my  making  the  five  Kings  of  Magadha,  whose  names  are 
mentioned  by  Hwen  Thsang,  form  a  continuation  of  the 
great  Gupta  dynasty.  Their  true  period  would  appear  to 
have  been  seven  hundred  years  prior  to  Hwen  Thsang's  visit, 
or  about  66  B.  0.  Accordingly  I  look  upon  these  five  Kings 
as  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Sunga  dynasty  in 
Magadha,  and  the  predecessors  of  the  Guptas,  while  the 
Kanwa  Kings  of  the  Pur&nas  were  their  contemporaries  in 
North- Western  India.  Following  out  this  view,  I  now  place 
the  building  of  the  great  temple  at  Bodh-Gaya  in  the  first 
century  B.  0. 

In  the  same  year,  1854,  I  published  a  notice  of  the 
"  Coins  of  Indian  Buddhist  Satraps  with  Greek  inscriptions," 
in  which  I  made  known  the  symbols  for  the  Arian  letters  ch 
and  chh  and  rm*  and  applied  the  discovery  of  the  former  to 
prove  the  Buddhist  faith  of  the  Scythian  King  Kozola  Kada- 
phes,  who  calls  himself  on  his  coins  Sachha  dharma  thidasa, 
the  "  supporter  of  the  true  dharma."t  Here,  again,  I  was 
met  by  the  adverse  and  erroneous  criticism  of  Wilson,  J   who 


*  Ch  IB  found  in  aprati-chdb'af  "  invincible  with  the  discus,"  chh  in  chhatrapa  or  Satrap, 
and  rm  in  the  two  Hindu  names,  Aspavarmma  and  Indra  Varmma, 

t  I  have  adopted  the  reading  of  thidasa  from   Professor   Dowson,  in  lieu  of  pidasa, 
which  was  my  original  rendering. 

X  London  Athcnscamj  15th  March  1856. 
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objected  that  "  the  legends  of  these  coins  had  not  been  satis- 
factorily read  ;  and  he  especially  objected  to  the  reading  of 
the  word  Kahatrapusa  or  Satrap,  the  letters  of  which  were 
Tery  doubtful,  and  no  other  evidence  being  found  to  prove 
that  this  title  had  ever  been  home  by  a  Hindu  prince." 
The  statement  that  no  other  evidence  had  been  found  is 
strangely  incorrect,  as  Prinsep  had  found  the  title  in  the 
Gimar  bridge  inscription  of  Rudra  D&ma,  a  Hindu  prince, 
and  Wilson's  own  translation  of  this  inscription,  afterwards 
famished  to  Mr.  Thomas,*  contains  the  title  of  Mahaksha- 
trapa  applied  to  Kudra  D4ma.  The  Satraps  whose  coins  I 
brought  to  notice  in  this  paper  were  Zeionises  or  Jihoniya, 
and  Baziobalos  or  R4jubul ;  and  I  may  add  of  the  legends 
of  their  coins,  which  Wilson  declared  "  had  not  been  satis- 
factorily read,"  that  every  single  letter  was  rightly  assigned. 

In  the  same  paper  I  first  made  known  the  names  of  the 
Scytho-Farthian  Kings  Orthagnes  and  Sasi,  or  Sasan,  both  of 
whom  claim  on  their  coins  to  be  connexions  of  the  great 
King  Oondophares.  I  also  added  my  mite  towards  the 
identification  of  Chandra  Gupta  Maurya  with  Sandra- 
koptos  by  bringing  to  notice  a  fragment  of  Euphorion, 
the  librarian  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  which  makes  "  the 
Indian  M6rias  live  in  wooden  houses,"  and  the  statement  of 
Hesychins  that  "  the  M6rias  were  Indian  Kings." 

In  November  1861  I  began  my  explorations  as  Archaeo- 
logical Surveyor  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  the  results 
of  my  four  years'  work  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
volumes,  in  which  are  recorded  the  discovery  of  many 
ancient  cities,  of  which  the  most  famous  are  Taxila  and 
Sangala  in  the  Fanj^b,  Srughna,  Ahichhatra,  Kos&mbi,  and 
Sravasti  in  the  north-west,  and  NManda  in  the  east. 

In  1862  I  discovered  the  names  of  the  Macedonian 
months,  Artemisios  and  Apellaios,  in  two  of  the  Ariano  Pali 
inscriptions  from  Afghanistan.  This  discovery  was  also 
made  independently  by  Professor  Dowson ;  and,  although 
objected  to  by  B4bu  R&jendra  L&l,  it  has  since  been  fully 
confirmed  by  the  further  discovery  of  the  names  of  Panemos 
and  Daisios  in  other  inscriptions.  The  name  of  Panemos 
occurs  in  the  well  known  Taxila  inscription  of  the  Satrap 

*  Prinaep's  Eaaaya  on  Indian  AntiquitieBy  IL,  68. 
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Liako  Kiyulako,  dated  in  the  78th  year  of  the  g 
Moga,  whom  I  identified  with  the  Moaa  of  tlie  coins,  a 
conclusion  which  is  now  generally  accepted.  I  also  pub- 
lisbnd  a  partial  translation  of  this  inscription,  in  which  I 
made  known  the  values  of  the  Arian  compounds  of  the  letter 
r  in  the  words  jJMrrro,  sarvva,  and  dchdrya,  which  were  at  the 
same  time  independently  made  out  in  England  hy  Professor 
Dowson. 

In  a  note  on  the  same  inscription,  published  shortly 
afterwards  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
I  gave  the  true  values  of  the  old  Indian  cyphers  for  40,  50, 
60,  and  70,  of  which  three  had  not  previously  been  ascer- 
tained by  Dr.  Bhau  Dflji  in  his  paper  published  in  the  same 
journal. 

In  18G5  appeared  my  essay  on  the  "  Coins  of  the  Nine 
N&gas,  and  of  two  other  dynasties  of  Narwar  and  Gwalior." 
The  coins  of  the  Naga  Kings  are  of  considerable  importance 
as  they  arc  certainly  as  old  as  those  of  the  Gupta  dynasty, 
and  comprise  as  many  names.  The  coins  of  Pasupati  are 
valuable,  as  their  date  is  almost  certain  ;  Pasupati  being  the 
son  of  ToramAna,  who  loiled  over  the  countries  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Narhada  towards  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury A.  1).  The  latest  series  of  coins  are  also  interesting 
as  they  are  dated  and  include  one  Hindu  Prince  Chiihara 
Deva,  who  for  a  long  time  was  the  successful  opponent 
of  the  early  Muhammadan  Kings  of  Delhi.  In  the  same 
paper  I  successfully  identified  Narwar  with  the  city  of 
Padm5.vati  of  the  poet  Phavabhuti,  by  the  names  of  no  lesa 
than  four  streams  in  its  immediate  vicinity  which  are  men. 
tioned  in  the  drama  of  Malati  and  MAdbava. 

During  my  stay  in  England  from  18G6  to  1870,  I  pub- 
lished  first  an  account  of  the  "  Coin  of  a  Indian  Prince 
Sophytes,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander,"  preparatory  to 
long-contemplated  work  on  the  "  Coins  of  Alexander's  suc- 
cessors in  tlie  East,"  of  which  the  first  part,  relating  to  the 
Greeks  of  Bactrina,  Ariana,  and  India,  is  now  nearly  complete, 
nine  out  of  ten  portions  having  already  appeared  in  the 
Numismatic  Chronicle.  In  this  work  I  liave  added  coins  of 
the  new  Kings  Artemidorus,  Epaudcr,  Theophilus,  ApoUo- 
phanes,  and  Straton  II.  Altogether  there  are  described  the 
tioina  of  no  less  than  thirty  Kings  with  pure  Greek  names,  of 
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whom  only  seven  are  mentioned  in  history.  As  the  coins  of 
several  of  these  princes  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  Fanj4b  and  North- Western  India,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  their  conquests  extended  far  into  India,  as  stated 
by  several  Greek  writers,  and  as  admitted  in  a  few  passages 
of  Sanskrit  writers,  which  have  only  lately  been  made  ac- 
cessible. The  history  of  the  Eastern  Greeks  is,  therefore, 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  India  for  more  than  a 
century  after  the  time  of  Asoka,  T^en  their  dominions  passed 
to  the  Indo- Scythians,  whose  occupation  of  Northern  India, 
though  equally  certain,  is  barely  acknowledged  by  Hindu 
writers. 

Of  my  last  work,  **  The  Ancient  Geography  of  India," 
which  appeared  at  the  close  of  1870,  I  will  say  no  more 
than  that  it  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Alexander  and  of  the  pilgrimage  of  Hwen 
Thsang. 

In  closing  this  review  of  the  progress  of  Indian 
archaeology,  in  which  the  chief  share  has  been  achieved  by 
men  who  were  not  professed  scholars,  I  beg  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  we  field  archaeologists  make  no 
claim  to  more  than  ordinary  scholarship,  and  that  if  we 
have  been  successful  in  many  of  our  archsBological  re« 
searches,  we  can  truly  ascribe  our  success  in  great  measure 
to  the  hitherto  difficult  path  having  been  smoothed  by  the 
labours  of  our  great  Sanskrit  scholars,  whose  translations 
have  placed  within  our  reach  nearly  all  the  chief  works  of 
Indian  learning.  If  we  have  sometimes  been  able  to  per- 
ceive what  had  escaped  the  notice  of  our  more  learned 
contemporaries,  it  has  been  owing  to  the  lift  that  we  have 
got  from  them ;  for,  as  the  old  scholiast  says,  Pygmcei 
gigantum  humeros,  SfCj  **  even  pygmies  on  the  shoulders  of 
giants  can  see  farther  than  the  giants  themselves." 


the  Surveyor  Generi'.-s  Office.  Ci'.ou'.'*,  Jure  18?'. 
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Beport  of  operations  of  the  Archsolog^cal  Surveyor  to  the  Oovenunent  of 

India,  dnring  Season  1861-62. 

In  the  explorations  which  I  have  carried  out  during  the 
past  season,  I  have  adhered  strictly  to  the  plan  of  proceedings 
sketched  in  the  memorandum  which  I  submitted  to  the 
Croremor  General  in  November  1861.  I  began  work  in 
December  at  Graya;  and  after  exploring  all  the  places  of 
antiquarian  interest  in  Bih^r,  Tirhut,  and  Champ^ran,  I 
Tiaited  several  ancient  sites  in  Gorakhpur,  Azimgarh,  and 
Jonpur,  on  my  way  to  Ban^ras,  where,  on  the  3rd  April, 
I  closed  work  for  the  season.  I  will  now  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  my  operations  at  the  different  places  in  the  order  in  which 
I  visited  them : 

I.    GAYA. 

There  are  two  places  of  the  name  of  Gaya,  one  of 
which  is  called  Buddha-Oayay  or  Buddhistical  Gaya,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  city  of  Gaya,  which  is  situated  six 
miles  to  the  northward.*  In  Gaya  itself  there  are  no  ancient 
buildings  now  existing ;  but  most  of  the  present  temples  have 
been  erected  on  former  sites  and  with  old  materials.  Statues, 
both  Buddhistical  and^BnM^anical,  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  old  city,  and  more  especially  about  the  temples,  where 
they  are  fixed  in  the  walls,  or  in  small  recesses  forming 
separate  shrines  in  the  court-yards  of  the  larger  temples. 
I  have  noted  the  name^nd  localities  of  all  these  statues. 

The  inscriptions  at  Gaya  are  numerous ;  but,  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  the  ancient  temples,  there  are  but  few 
of  them  in  situ,  or  attached  to  the  objects  which  they  were 
originally  designed  to  commemorate.  I  have  taken  copies 
of  all  the  inscriptions,  of  which  the  most  interesting  is  a 
long  and  perfect  one,  dated  in  the  era  of  the  Nirvdn^  or 
death  of  Buddha.     I  read  the  date  as  follows : 

Bha^avaii  parinirvritte  sanivat  1819  Karttike  hadi  1  Budhe, 

that  is,  "  in  the  year  1819  of  the  emancipation  of  Bhagavata, 
on  Wednesday,  the  first  day  of  the  waning  moon  of  l^artik." 

•  Stje  Plate  III. 
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If  yie  era  tiere  used  is  the  same  aa  that  of  the  Buddhists  of 
.Oeyfon  and  Burmah,  which  boj»an  in  543  B.  C,  the  date  of 
•;tl)V  inscription  will  he  1819— 513=A.  D.  1276.  The  style  of 
*■  the  letters  is  in  keeping  with  this  date,  but  is  quite  incom- 
patible with  that  derivable  from  the  Chinese  date  of  the 
era.  Tlie  Chinese  place  the  death  of  Buddha  upwards  of 
1,000  years  before  Christ,  so  that,  according  to  them,  the  date 
of  this  inscription  would  be  about  A.  D.  800,  a  period  much 
too  early  for  the  style  of  character  used  in  the  inscription. 
But  as  the  day  of  the  week  is  hero  fortunately  added,  the  date 
can  be  verifled  by  calculation.  Accordintj  to  my  calculation 
the  date  of  the  inscription  corresponds  with  Wednesday,  the 
17th  September,  A.  D.  13i2.  This  would  place  the  Nircdna 
of  Buddha  in  477  B.  C,  wliich  is  the  very  year  that  was  first 
proposed  by  myself  as  the  most  probablu  date  of  that  event. 
This  corrected  date  has  since  been  adopted  by  Professor  Max 
Muller.* 

Some  of  the  inscriptions,  though  less  interesting,  are 
still  valuable  for  the  light  whiih  they  will  throw  upon  tho 
mediaival  period  of  Indian  history.  Several  Rajas  are  men- 
tioned in  tlicm  ;  and  in  one  of  them  the  data  is  very  minutely 
detailed  in  several  different  eras. 

Tho  most  noteworthy  places  at  Gaya  aro  the  temples  of 
Vrnhnu-pad,  or  "Vishnu's  feet;"  of  Oaiiddhur,  or  tho  "maQ6- 
hearcr,"  a  title  of  Vishnu,  and  of  Gai/eswari  Devi.  The 
iiguro  in  this  last  temple  is,  however,  that  of  Durgna  slaying 
the  Buffalo,  or  Mahcshilsur;  but  as  the  destruction  of  the 
Asur  Gaya  is  universally  attributed  to  Vishnu,  this  temple 
must  originally  have  contained  a  statue  of  that  god  aa 
Gayeswara  Deva,  or  the  "  lord  of  Gaya."  Gaya  was  an  Asur 
or  demon.  All  the  gods  and  goddesses  sat  upon  him,  but 
were  unable  to  keep  him  down,  when  Vishnu  put  his  foot 
upon  him  and  prevailed ;  and  the  giant  is  said  to  be  still 
lying  there  under  the  temple  of  Vishnu-pad.  This,  however, 
is  the  Brahraanical  story,  for  the  Buddhists  say  that  the 
name  is  derived  from  Gaya  Kasyapa,  a  fire-worshipper,  who 
on  this  very  spot  was  overcome  by  Buddha  in  argument. 


*  I  hkva  sine*  mbmitted  Ihi*  date  to  tlia  loratin}!  of  in;  leanicd  fricnil  B4pu 
nev*  Slstri,  Uie  well  knawn  aatronnnirr ;  aI^ao^ding  to  nhoae  oalonlatinn  Ibe  lit  of 
Kartii  badi  in  A.  D.  1376  wm  »  Friday,  and  in  A.  D.  1942  n  UondB^ ;  bat  in  A.  D. 
1!1«I    it  (an  na  Wednesday  tbs  Tthbr  Ociober  N.8.,  which  would  piftoe   the  btgiuniBK 

of  the  Buddhiit  era  in  B.  C.  478. 


Several  interesting  sculptures,  and  one  long  and  well  pre- 
served inscription,  are  also  to  be  seen  at  the  Krishna 
Jhodrika  temple. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vishnu-pad  there  is  a  deep 
tank  called  Suraj  Ktind,  to  the  west  of  which  is  a  temple  to 
Surya  or  the  Sun.  The  vestibule  of  this  temple  is  formed  of 
two  double  rows  of  pillars,  all  ten  feet  in  height,  and  all 
leaning  more  or  less  to  the  north.  There  are  five  pillars  in 
each  row.  The  whole  temple,  both  inside  and  outside,  has 
been  repeatedly  white-washed,  so  as  almost  to  conceal  the 
ornaments  of  the  pillars.  One  long  inscription  was  found 
inside,  and  a  second  was  afterwards  obtained  by  scraping 
off  the  thick  coating  of  white-wash  from  a  part  of  the 
wall  pointed  out  by  a  good-natured  Brahman.  This  inscrip- 
tion was  the  valuable  one  first  mentioned  as  containing  a 
date  in  the  era  of  the  death  of  Buddha. 

The  several  hills  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are 
also  esteemed  holy,  and  are  accordingly  crowned  with  temples. 
The  highest  of  these,  to  the  south  of  the  town,  is  called 
Brahmjuln^  or  JBrahma-yoni,  the  temple  on  its  summit  being 
dedicated  to  the  Saktiy  or  female  energy  of  Brahma,  whose 
five-headed  statue  is  enshrined  in  the  temple.*  This  figure 
is  placed  on  an  old  pedestal  which  is  said  to  have  been 
inscribed  with  a  verse  stating  the  date  of  erection  in  V.  S. 
1690  or  A.  D.  1633.  The  destruction  of  the  statue  is  attri- 
buted with  much  probability  to  Aurang  Shah.  On  the  left 
hand  of  this  statue  there  is  a  small  two-armed  standing  figure 
with  a  horse  on  the  pedestal.  It  is,  therefore,  most  probably 
a  statue  of  Sambhuii4th,  the  3rd  of  the  24  Jain  hierarchs, 
whose  cognizance  is  a  horse.  Beside  this  figure  there  is  a 
group  of  Siva  and  P&rvati  with  the  Bull  Nandi  below,  and 
a  short  imperfect  inscription  in  three  lines,  of  which  only 
one-half  now  remains.  The  characters  belong  to  the  period 
of  the  10th  or  11th  century.  The  hill  is  450  feet  in  height, 
and  very  steep  on  the  town  side.  But  the  ascent  has  been 
rendered  easy  to  pilgrims  by  the  erection  of  a  long  flight  of 
steps  from  the  base  to  the  summit  by  the  Mahratta  Deva 
Rao  Bhao  Saheb,  since  the  accession  of  the  present  Maharaja 
Jdyaji,  of  Gwalior,  that  is,  within  the  last  18  years,  as  re- 
corded on  an  inscription  slab  let  into  the  pavement. 

*  See  Plate  III.  for  the  position  of  this  hill.    This  statue  belongs  properly  to  Siva  who 
has  five  heads,  m  BiahmA  has  only  four  heads. 
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To  the  north  of  the  town,  the  granite  hill  of  Rdmiila 
lises  to  a  height  of  372  feet.  Tbe  granite  temple  on  its  sum- 
mit contains  a  lingam  called  Fiitdlestoara  Mahatlcva,  as  well 
as  small  flgures  of  Siva  and  Pjlrlmti.  The  upper  portion  of 
this  temple  is  modem,  being  constructed  of  various  ancient 
fragments  tliat  do  not  ftt  well  together,  and  wliich  are  in 
some  instances  placed  upside  down.  The  lower  part  of  the 
temple,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height,  is  undoubtedly  old; 
and  perhaps  the  date  of  1071  Samvat,  or  A.  D.  1014,  found 
on  one  of  the  blocks  of  the  granite  pavement  may  record  the 
actual  period  of  tbe  erection  of  the  temple.  The  basement 
mouldings  are  strikingly  bold  and  effective. 

To  the  north-west  of  tbe  town,  the  hill  of  Fretsila  bcar8 
a  small  temple  erected  hy  Alialya  Bai  to  pacify  tbe  ghost  or 
spirit  (pretn)  wbo  is  said  to  dwell  in  the  bill.  I  could  learn 
nothing  of  the  origin  of  this  spii'it,  wbo  is  beld  in  great  awe, 
from  which  I  infer  that  he  is  identical  with  Yaina,  the  god  of 
death,  one  of  whose  titles  is  Pretaraja,  or  king  of  ghosts,  that 
is,  of  departed  spirits.  Tbo  bill  is  54.1  feet  in  height,  and  its 
rocks  are  believed  to  contain  gold.  Tbe  shrine  is  much  fre- 
quented hy  pilgrims  wbo  seek  to  appease  tbe  dread  spirit  hy 
their  offerings.  There  is  a  curious  serpentine  road  leading  from 
the  foot  of  ildmsila  to  Pretsila.  The  road  lias  been  metalled, 
and  trees  have  been  planted  on  both  sides  of  it  by  some 
wealthy  devotees. 

Mama  Qaya  is  a  small  hiU  on  tbe  eastern  hank  of  the 
Phalgu  River,  opposite  Brahmjuin.  There  are  some  niina 
and  broken  statues  scattered  about  it,  but  notliing  of  any 
interest  except  one  short  inscription  of  Sri  Mahendra  Pdla 
Deva,  dated  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  own  reign,  or  of  some 
new  era. 

II.     BlIDDHA-GAYA. 

Buddha-Gaya  is  famous  as  the  locality  of  the  holy  Pipal 
tree  under  which  Sakya  Sinha  sat  for  sis  years  in  mental 
abstraction,  until  he  obtained  Buddbabood.  Tbo  name  is 
usually  written  Buddha-Gaya ;  hut  as  it  is  commonly  pro- 
nounced Bodh-Gaya,  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  was  originally 
called  Bodhi-Gaya,  after  tbe  celebrated  Bodhi-drAm  or 
*'  tree  of  knowledge."  A  long  and  detailed  account  of  this 
sacred  place  is  given  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen  Tbsang, 
wbo  travelled  all  over  India  between  the  years  A.  D.  629  and 
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642.  He  describes  minutely  all  the  temples  and  statues 
which  surrounded  the  celebrated  Pipal  tree,  known  through- 
out the  Buddhist  world  as  the  BodhUdrum.  Several  of  the 
objects  enumerated  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  I  have  been  able 
to  identify  from  their  exact  correspondence  with  his  descrip- 
tion.* 

The  celebrated  Bodhi  tree  still  exists,  but  is  very  much 
decayed ;  one  large  stem,  with  three  branches  to  the  westward, 
is  stUl  green,  but  the  other  branches  are  barkless  and  rotten. 
The  green  branch  perhaps  belongs  to  some  younger  tree,  as 
there  are  numerous  stems  of  apparently  different  trees  clus- 
tered together.  The  tree  must  have  been  renewed  frequently, 
as  the  present  Pipal  is  standing  on  a  terrace  at  least  30  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  in  full 
vigour  in  1811,  when  seen  by  Dr.  Buchanan  (Hamilton), 
who  describes  it  as  in  all  probability  not  exceeding  100  years 
of  age.  Hwen  Thsang  also  describes  an  early  renewal  by 
King  Puma  Varmma  after  its  destruction  by  King  Sasdfigkay 
who  dug  up  the  ground  on  which  it  had  stood,  and  moistened 
the  earth  with  sugar-cane  juice  to  prevent  its  renewal. 

Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Pipal  tree  there  is  a  mas- 
sive brick  temple,  nearly  50  feet  square  at  base  and  160  feet 
in  height  from  the  granite  floor  of  the  lower  story  to  the 
top  of  its  broken  pinnacle.  This  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
Vihdr^  from  160  to  170  feet  in  height,  described  by  Hwen 
Thsang  as  standing  to  the  east  of  the  Bodhi  tree.  Its  base 
was  about  20  paces  square.  It  was  built  of  bluish  bricks 
plastered  with  lime ;  it  was  ornamented  with  niches  in  stages, 
each  niche  holding  a  golden  statue  of  Buddha,  and  was 
crowned  with  an  amalaka  fruit  in  gilt  copper.  The  existing 
temple,  both  in  size  and  appearance,  corresponds  so  exactly 
with  this  description,  that  I  feel  quite  satisfied  it  must  be 
the  identical  temple  that  was  seen  by  Hwen  Thsang.  The 
ruined  temple,  as  it  now  stands,  is  160  feet  in  height,  with  a 
base  of  rather  less  than  50  feet  square.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
dark  red  brick  of  a  bluish  tinge,  and  has  formerly  been  plas- 
tered all  over.    Lastly,  the  waUs  are  ornamented  externally 

•  The  life  and  travels  of  Hwen  Thaang  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  M.  Staniwlas 
Jalien  in  three  volumes  entitled  Voyagts  des  PtUrint  BouddhitUs.  This  translation,  the 
work  of  twenty  years'  persevering  labor  in  the  acquisition  of  Chinese  and  Sanskrit,  combined 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Baddhist  literature,  is  a  lasting  monument  of  human  in- 
dustry and  learning. 
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with  eight  tiers,  or  rows,  of  niches,  many  of  which  stiil  hold 
figures  of  Buddba.  These  figures  are  made  of  plastered 
hrick,  but  they  were  no  doubt  formerly  gilt,  as  is  doue  witli 
the  plaster  statues  of  the  Burmese  at  the  present  day. 
There  is,  however,  no  trace  of  the  copper-gilt  anmUtka 
fruit.  I  have  thus  hcen  particular  in  noting  tlie  points  of 
correspondence  between  the  two  temples,  because  there 
seems  to  mo  to  bo  a  very  strong  probability  that  the  exist- 
ing temple  was  on'^iually  built  by  the  celebrated  Amara 
Sirtka,  the  author  of  the  Amara  Kosha,  as  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  show. 

On  the  site  of  this  temple,  according  to  II wen  Tlisang, 
there  was  originally  a  small  Vihdr  built  by  Asoka  between 
259  and  241  B.  C*  Afterwards,  a  new  temple  of  very  great 
size  was  built  by  a  Brahman  ia  compliance  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  god  Maliadeva  convoyed  to  liini  in  a  vision. 
Inside  tho  temple  was  placed  a  statue  of  the  ascetic  Buddha 
as  he  appeared  when  seated  in  meditation  under  the  Bodhi 
tree.  The  statue  was  11  feet  and  5  inches  in  height,  8  feet 
8  inches  in  breadth  across  the  knees,  and  G  feet  2  inches 
across  the  shoulders.  The  figure  was  sitting  cross-legged 
facing  the  east.  Now  these  particulars  correspond  almost 
exactly  with  the  arrangements  of  the  present  building.  Its 
doorway  is  towards  the  east,  and  consequently  the  enshrined 
statue  must  have  faced  toward  the  east.  The  statue  itself  has 
long  ago  disappeared,  hut  its  pedestal  still  remains  in  good 
order.  Its  dimensions  are  as  follows  :  length  13  feet  3  inches, 
breadth  5  feet  8  inches,  and  height  d?  leet  \  inch,  which 
measurements  agree  most  closely  with  those  recorded  by 
llwon  Thsang;  namely  12  feet  6  inches  in  length  by  4  feet 
2  inches  in  height.  Considering  how  exactly  Ixith  the  temple 
and  the  pedestal  of  the  figure  correspond  in  size  and  in  otlier 
respects  with  the  description  of  Hweu  Thsang,  I  think  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  present  temple  is  tho 
same  that  was  seen  by  him  in  the  7th  century  of  our  era.t 

Now,  in  an  inscription  dated  in  A.  D.  918,  which  was 
found  at  Buddha-Gaya,  and  translated  by  Sir  Charles  Wil- 
kins.J  the  author  of  the  record  ascribes  the  building  of  this 

■  Jnli«a'i  Hvren  Th«uig,  I[..  465. 

t  See  PUle  IV.  for  ■  pl>a  of  Iha  Umple,  aod  PUt«  V.  for  the  ped««UL 

J  Bnufii!  A»i»tic  ReeoardiCT,  vol.  I. 
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Pedestal  of  SUlue  inside  tlie  Great  Temple. 


H,  H.-aolas  for  M»i«l  C 
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temple,  and  the  erection  of  an  image  of  Buddha,  to  the  illus- 
trious Amara  Deva,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  one  of  the 
nine  gems  of  the  court  of  King  Vikramaditya.  The  last  fact 
serves  at  once  to  identify  Amara  Deva  with  Amara  Sinha, 
the  author  of  the  Amara  Kosha,  who,  as  a  contemporary  of 
Vardha  Mihira  and  Kdlidds^  must  have  lived  in  A.  D.  500. 
In  this  inscription  the  temple  is  said  to  have  been  erected  in 
compliance  with  the  command  of  Buddha  himself,  conveyed 
to  him  in  a  vision.  Here  then  we  have  the  same  story  that 
is  found  in  Hwen  Thsang.  In  both  statements,  a  Brahman 
in  a  vision  receives  command  from  a  deity  to  build  a  temple 
with  an  enshrined  figure  of  a  god.  The  correspondence  is 
complete,  excepting  only  one  curious  point  of  difference  in 
the  name  of  the  god,  whom  the  Buddhist  Hwen  Thsang  des- 
cribes as  the  Brahmanical  Mah&deva,  but  whom  the  Brah- 
manist  recorder  of  the  inscription  calls  Buddha  himself. 

The  holy  places  at  Buddha-Gaya  were  visited  between 
A.  D.  399  and  414  by  another  Chinese  pilgrim  Fa-Hian,  but 
his  account  of  them  is  unfortunately  very  brief.  It  is,  how- 
ever, sufficient  to  show  that  there  was  no  temple  in  existence 
at  that  date.  Fa-Hian  notes  the  spot  where  Buddha,  seated 
on  a  stone  under  a  great  tree,  eat  some  rice  presented  to  him 
by  two  maidens.  1  he  stone  still  existed,  and  is  9fccribed  by 
him  as  about  6  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  and  2  feet  in 
height.*  Now,  there  is  a  large  circular  stone,  6  feet  7^  inches 
in  diameter  and  about  2  feet  high,  in  the  small  temple  of 
Vagesumri  JDevi^  which  from  its  dimensions  would  seem  to  be 
the  identical  stone  described  by  Fa-Hian.  It  is  a  blue  stone 
streaked  with  whitish  veins,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with 
concentric  circles  of  various  minute  ornaments.  The  second 
circle  is  composed  of  Vajras  only.  The  third  is  a  wavy  scroll, 
filled  with  figures  of  men  and  animals.  These  circles  occupy 
a  breadth  of  15  inches,  leaving  in  the  centre  a  plain  circle, 
3  feet  1^  inches  in  diameter,  inside  which  is  a  square.  This 
simple  stone  I  believe  to  be  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by 
Hwen  Thsang  as  a  blue  stone  with  remarkable  veins.t 

From  all  the  facts  which  I  have  brought  forward,  such 
as  the  non-existence  of  any  temple  in  A.  D.  400,  the  recorded 
erection  of  a  large  one  by  Amara  Deva  about  A.  D.  500,  and 


•  BeaVs  Fa-Hian,  c  XXXI. 
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the  exact  agreement  in  size  as  well  as  in  material  and  orn 
mentation  between  the  existing  temple  and  that  described  1 
Hwen  Thsang  between  A.  D.  629  and  642,  I  feel  satisfi( 
that  the  present  lofty  temple  is  the  identical  one  that  w 
built  by  the  celebrated  Amara  Sinha  about  A.  D.  500. 

Further  information  regarding  this  temple  is  to  be  foui 
in  the  Burmese  inscription  discovered  at  Buddha-Gaya  1 
the  Burmese  Mission  in  1833,  and  translated  by  Colon 
Bumey.*  Another  earlier  translation  by  Ratna  PMa  w 
published  by  James  Prinsep.  In  this  inscription  the  dat 
have  been  read  differently  by  the  two  translators  ;  Rati 
P&la  and  James  Prinsep  reading  667  and  668,  while  Colon 
Burney  and  his  Burmese  assistants  read  467  and  468. 
have  carefully  copied  this  inscription,  and  I  am  thus  enabh 
to  state  positively  that  Colonel  Burney  was  certainly  wror 
in  adopting  the  earlier  date  in  compliance  with  the  views 
the  Burmese  priests,  whose  object  it^  was  to  reconcile  tl 
date  of  the  inscription  with  their  own  history.  Jam 
Prinsep  remained  unconvinced  by  Colonel  Burney's  arg 
ments,  and  appended  a  note  to  his  translation,  in  which  1 
states  that  the  first  figure  of  the  upper  date  might  be  a  litt 
doubtful,  but  that  the  first  six  of  the  lower  date  seemed 
him  quite  plain,  and  essentially  different  from  the  four  whic 
occurs  in  the  second  line  of  the  inscription.  The  two  dat 
of  667  and  668  of  the  Burmese  era,  as  read  by  Ratna  PM 
correspond  with  A.  D.  1306  and  1300. 

In  this  Burmese  inscription,  the  erection  of  the  origin; 
temple  is  ascribed  to  Asoka,  as  recorded  also  by  Hw€ 
Thsang.  Having  become  ruined,  it  is  said  to  liave  been  r 
built  by  a  priest  named  Naik  Maha^ita  according  to  Ratr 
PMa,  or  by  a  lord  named  Penthagu-gyi  by  Colonel  Burne; 
Where  the  term  "  priest"  is  used  by  Ratna  PMa,  Colon 
Burney  gives  *'lord,"  because,  as  he  states,  it  is  not  no 
customary  to  say  ta-yotik  of  a  priest,  although  in  form( 
times  both  priests  and  laymen  are  said  to  have  been  style 
youk.  The  Burmese  affix  gyi^  which  means  "  great,"  lu 
apparently  been  translated  into  the  Indian  Nayak  or  Chiei 
and  Fenthagu,  which  Colonel  Burney  regards  as  a  prop( 
name,  and  which  would,  therefore,  be  Fensagu  in  Indian  pr< 
nunciation,  is  rendered  Mahanta  by  Ratna  PMa.     I  canni 

*  Bengal  Asiatic  Researches,  XX.,  197  ;  and  Journal,  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  1834,  p.  21 
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pretend  to  reconcile  tliese  diflferences  myself  ;*  but  I  submitted 
a  copy  of  the  inscription  to  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  whose  inti- 
mate knowledge,  both  of  the  Burmese  language  and  of  the 
Buddhist  history,  entitles  liim  to  give  an  authoritative  opi- 
nion on  the  disputed  points  of  this  interesting  record.  He 
reads  the  two  dates  as  667  and  660,  corresponding  with  A.  D. 
1305  and  1298.*  One  thing  is  quite  clear,  if  these  different 
records  are  to  be  reconciled,  namely,  that  Fenthagu-gyi  (or 
JSaik  Mahanta)  should  represent  the  Brahman  of  Hwen 
Thsang,  and  also  the  celebrated  Amara  Deva  of  Wilkin's 
inscription. 

The  Burmese  inscription  goes  on  to  say  that  the  temple, 
after  being  again  destroyed,  was  re-built  by  King  Thado. 
Then  having  once  more  become  ruinous,  the  **  Lord  of  the 
White  Elephant"  and  the  great  "King  of  Righteousness" 
deputed  Sri  JDharmmapada  Bajagtina  to  re-build  it  for  a 
third  time.  After  some  delay,  the  work  was  begun  in  A.  D. 
1305,  and  the  temple  was  consecrated  in  the  following  year 
1306. 

The  granite  pavement  both  inside  the  temple  and  in  the 
court-yard  outside  is  covered  with  rudely  carved  figures 
kneeling  in  adoration  after  the  manner  of  the  Burmese  Shiko. 
Two  specimens  are  given  in  Plate  VI.  with  their  accom- 
panying inscriptions.  The  upper  one  is  dated  in  Samvat 
1385  or  A.  D.  1328,  and  the  lower  one  three  years  later. 
The  inscriptions  record  the  names  of  the  worshippers.  On  the 
left  of  the  upper  slab  the  inscription  gives  the  name  of  a 
Th&kur  and  of  two  Th&kurins,  no  doubt  his  wives,  one  of 
whom  is  called  Jdjo.  Prom  the  representation  of  a  stupa  as 
the  object  o^  worship  on  the  right  of  the  upper  slab,  it  would 
appear  that  at  least  one  holy  stupa  was  still  standing  at  so 
late  a  date  as  A.  D.  1328. 

In  front  of  the  Great  Temple  there  is  a  small  open 
temple  of  four  pillars  covering  a  large  circular  stone,  with 
two. human  feet  carved  upon  it.  This  temple  is  now  called 
Buddha-pad;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the 
same  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Amara  Deva's  inscription 
mider  the  name  of  Vishnu-pad  or  "  Vishnu's  feet."  Origin- 
ally the  feet  may  have  been  those  of  Buddha,  which,  on  the 
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(leclino  of  Buddhism,  wcro  quietly  appropriated  to  Vishnu  by 
the  accommodating  Bralimans.  There  is  a  short  N^Erari  in- 
scription on  the  east  side  of  the  stone,  giving  the  dato  of 
Sake  1230,  which  is  equivalent  to  A.  D.  1308.» 

There  arc  other  points  of  interest  connected  with  the 
building  of  the  Great  Temple  at  Buddha-Gaya,  sueh  as  the 
date  of  the  Bnihmanist  King  Sasdngka,  who  rooteil  up  the 
Bodhi  tree,  and  pLieed  an  image  of  JIahadeva  in  tlio  temple, 
as  well  as  the  date  of  his  contemporary  the  Buddhist  Puma 
Varmma,  who  renewed  the  Bodhi  tree. 

Close  to  the  Great  Temple  there  is  a  small  plain  Saniddh, 
or  cenotaph,  over  the  remains  of  the  earliest  Brahmanical 
Mahant.  This  is  of  no  interest  in  itself,  but  tlie  vestibule 
in  front  is  supported  on  nine  square  sand-stone  pillars,  wln'ch 
hare  once  formed  part  of  a  Buddhist  railing,  similar  to  those 
at  Sinclii  near  Bhilsa,  and  wbicli  cannot  bo  of  much  later 
dat«  than  Asoka.  Many  similar  pillai-s,  but  of  granite, 
support  the  arcades  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  Maliant's 
residence.  A  few  of  them  bear  an  inseription  in  the  ancient 
Pali  characters  of  Asoka's  well  known  records,  ^tidye 
Kuragiye  ddnam,  that  is,  '*  Gift  to  the  holy  Kuragi."  There 
are  altogether  33  of  these  pillars  still  remaining,  of  which  five 
or  six  bear  the  above  inscription.  As  the  pillars  are  all  sculp- 
tured, the  value  of  the  gift  made  to  the  holy  Kiimgi 
could  not  have  been  less  than  10,000  Rupees.  Some  of  the 
scidptured  bas-reliefs  on  these  pillars  aTO  highly  interesting, 
They  show  the  Buddhistic  belief  of  the  donor  in  the  venera- 
tion for  soliil  towers  and  trees ;  they  show  the  style  of  arehi- 
teeturo  in  the  representations  of  temples,  liouses,  gates  and 
city  walls ;  and  the  costumes  of  the  people  in  tlie  dresses  of 
the  king,  and  of  other  worshippers  of  each  sex.t 

Of  the  33  ancient  pillars  above  described,  there  are  10 
of  sand-stone  from  some  distant  quarry,  and  23  of  granite 
from  the  neighbouring  hills.  They  arc  all  of  the  same 
dimensions  and  of  the  same  ago ;   hut  as  the  two  seta  of 
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pillars  were  found  in  diflferent  localities,  although  not  far 
apart,  I  believe  that  they  originally  formed  diflferent  enclosures. 
The  sand-stone  pillars  are  said  to  have  been  found  at  the 
southern  side  of  the  Great  Temple,  and  close  to  the  holy 
Pipal  tree.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  they  originally  formed 
an  enclosure  round  the  Bodhi  tree  itself.  The  granite  pillars 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  about  50  yards  to  the  east  of 
the  Great  Temple ;  and  I  think  it  probable  that  they  once 
formed  an  enclosure  either  round  the  stupa  which  stood  on 
the  spot  where  Buddha  received  a  bowl  of  rice  and  milk  from 
two  milkmaids.  According  to  Hwen  Thsang,  this  stupa  was 
to  the  south-west  of  the  Great  Temple.* 

To  the  south-east  of  the  Great  Temple  there  is  a  small 
tank  called  Budhokar  Tdl,  which  exactly  answers  the 
description  given  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  of  the  tank  of  the 
dragon  Muchalinda.f  This  agreement  is  so  striking,  that  it 
was  seen  at  once  by  the  members  of  the  Burmese  Embassy. 

There  are  two  ruined  small  temples  to  the  east  of  the 
Great  Temple,  the  nearer  one  being  called  Tdra  Devi^  and 
the  further  one  Vdgesioari  Deni.  But  the  former  temple 
contains  only  a  standing  male  figure,  with  a  short  inscription 
over  the  right  shoulder  in  characters  of  about  A.  D.  1000, 
Sri  JBuddha-Ddscisya,  "  (the  gift)  of  the  fortimate  slave  of 
Buddha."  The  goddess  Tdra  belongs  to  the  later  days  of 
Buddhism,  after  the  introduction  of  T&ntrika  doctrines.  The 
other  temple  contains  a  seated  male  figure,  holding  a  lotus 
in  his  left  hand,  and  sword  in  his  uplifted  right  hand,  with 
a  Buddhist  tope  or  solid  tower  on  each  side  of  him. 

To  the  north  of  the  Bodhi  tree  there  is  a  ruined  fortress 
of  earth  1,500  feet  long  by  1,000  feet  broad,  attributed  to 
Kaja  Ainara  Sinha  Suvira.  This  is  possibly  the  same  person 
as  the  Amara  Deva  who  built  the  Great  Temple,  as  the  arched 
passage  leading  to  the  temple  is  said  to  have  been  built  for 
the  convenience  of  Amara  Sinha's  Eani  when  returning  from 
her  morning  bath  in  the  Nilajan  River  to  pay  her  devotions  at 
the  shrine.  The  preservation  of  the  title  of  Sinha  down  to  the 
present  day    would    seem  to  strengthen  the  supposition  of 

Amara  Deva's  identity  with  the  author  of  the  Amara  Kosha. 

'  » 

*  I  venture  to  make  this  gnoss,  as  Mra  or  hAr  is  the  Sanskrit  name  for  "  boiled 
rice,"  and  kurngi  may,  therefore,  have  been  the  name  of  the  holy  spot  where  Bnddha 
accepted  the  offering  of  the  milkmaids.  Kura^i  means  also  a  measure  of  land  in  Maliratti  ; 
Uie  iDscription  may,  therefore,  mean  simply  **  Gift  to  the  holy  spot  of  land." 

t  JaUen*8  Hwen  Xliftmg,  II.,  47». 
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The  remaining  antiquities  at  Buddha-Gaya  consist  of 
numerous  Buddhist  statues  of  all  sizes,  some  placed  in  small 
temples,  and  others  scattered  about  the  ruins ;  but  the  great- 
est number  of  them,  and  by  JEar  the  finest,  are  fixed  in  the 
walls  of  the  Mahant's  residence. 

The  existing  inscriptions  at  Buddha-Gaya  are  few  in 
number,  and,  with  one  exception,  they  are  of  ^  little  im- 
portance. Two  valuable  inscriptions,  translated  by  Wilkins 
and  James  Prinsep,  are  no  longer  to  be  found ;  nor  does 
the  Mahant  know  anything  about  them.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  former  was  the  record  already  quoted 
of  Amara  Deva,  and  the  other  had  a  doubtful  date  which 
might  have  been  re-examined.  In  searching  for  these,  how- 
ever, I  found  a  new  inscription  in  the  pavement  of  the  gate- 
way of  the  Mahant's  residence.  The  tenon  hinge  of  the  gate 
works  in  a  socket  formed  in  the  very  middle  of  the  inscrip- 
tion. There  are  two  socket  holes,  the  second  one  having 
belonged  to  an  older  gate,  or  having  been  cut  in  the  wrong 
position.  This  inscription  opens  with  an  invocation  to 
Buddha. 

III.    BAKROR. 

To  the  eastward  of  Buddha-Gaya,  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Phalgu  or  Lililjan  River,  and  immediately  to  the  north 
of  the  village  of  Bakror,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  brick 
tope,  with  a  stump  of  a  sand-stone  pillar  at  a  short  distance 
to  the  northward.  The  ruined  mound,  which  is  called  Katani, 
is  150  feet  in  diameter  at  base,  and  50  feet  high.  It  is  built 
of  the  usual  large  bricks,  15^  x  lOJ  x  3^.  Several  excava- 
tions have  been  made  in  it  in  search  of  bricks  and  treasure. 
About  70  years  ago  numerous  lac  seals,  impressed  with  a 
figure  of  Buddha,  were  found  in  excavating  this  tope.  These 
are  engraved  in  Moor's  Hindu  Pantheon,  Plate  LXX.,  Figures 
6,  7,  and  8,  where  they  are  said  to  have  been  dug  up  at 
Buddha-Gaya.  My  information  was,  however,  derived  from 
the  Mahant  himself;  and  as  Bakror  is  only  half  a  mile  to  the 
eastward,  it  would  have  been  more  correct  to  have  described 
the  locality  as  near,  instead  of  at,  Buddha-Gaya.  The  stump 
of  the  pillar,  which  is  still  in  situ,  is  3  feet  0^  inch  in  diameter, 
and  there  is  another  fragment  near  a  well  to  the  north-west  that 
measures  3  feet  OJ  inch  in  diameter.  Both  of  these  pieces 
belong  to  the  rough  bottom  portion  of  the  pillar,  which  must 
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have  been  imbedded  in  masonry.  The  shaft  of  this  pillar  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  to  Gaya  by  a  former  Magistrate. 
Accordingly  in  S4hebganj,  or  the  new  city  of  Gaya,  there 
is  a  sand-stone  pillar  2  feet  4f  inches  in  diameter,  and  up- 
wards of  16  feet  in  height,  which  was  set  up  as  a  central 
point  in  Sahebganj,  as  recorded  in  a  Persian  inscription  by 
Charles  Badom  Saheb  (Boddam)  in  A.  D.  1789. 

The  tope  and  pillar  of  Bakror  were  visited  by  Hwen 
Thsang,  who  relates  a  story  regarding  the  capture  by  a 
certain  king  of  an  "  Elephant  of  Perfume"  ( gandha-haati)  * 
In  a  former  existence,  as  a  Bodhisatwa,  Buddha  was  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  this  Elephant,  and  a  stupa  and  pillar 
had  accordingly  been  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
tradition.  There  was  ako  a  sacred  tank,  which  is,  perhaps, 
represented  by  a  small  walled  tank  generally  called  Mdrttand 
Fokhar  or  Suraj  Kiind,  that  is,  the  "Tank  of  the  Sun." 
It  is  also  called  Biiddhahund ;  but  this  name  was  applied 
by  some  to  a  large  unwalled  tank  about  800  feet  square, 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  small  tank.  An  annual 
fair  is  held  at  the  Suraj  KAnd,  when  thousands  of  pil- 
grims assemble  to  bathe  in  its  holy  waters.  They  sit  in 
the  water  in  rows,  and  repeat,  after  their  attendant  Brah- 
mans,  the  names  of  all  the  holy  places  around  Gaya.  The 
ancient  name  of  Bakror  is  said  to  have  been  Ajayapura. 


IV.    PUNAWA. 

The  village  of  PunAwA  is  situated  14  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  (Jaya,  between  two  hills  of  grey  granite.  To  the  north 
there  is  a  fine  old  square  tank  called  Budhokar  Tdl^  and  to 
the  east  another  tank  called  Karamdr  Tdl.  The  principal 
object  is  a  pillared  temple  of  Trilokndth.  As  it  stands  at 
present,  this  temple  is  a  modern  work  made  up  of  diflferent 
sized  pillars  of  various  patterns,  some  with  and  others  without 
capites,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  required  height.  Pilasters 
Lave  even  been  made  use  of  as  whole  pillars,  with  the  old 
rough  engaged  backs  left  exposed.  One  of  the  doorways  of 
hard  blue  stone  is  richly  sculptured.  In  the  centre  is  a  figure 
of  the  ascetic  Buddha,  with  a  three-pointed  crown  over  his 
head,  and  on  each  side  of  him  nine  figures  with  joined  hands 


*  Julien's  Hwen  Thsang,  III.,  1. 
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kneeling  towards  him.  The  other  doorways  aro  of  granite, 
and,  though  very  plain,  are  evidently  of  the  same  age  as  the 
more  highly  ornamented  one.* 

Several  statues  and  granite  pillars  of  difTcrent  sizes  aro 
scattered  ahout  the  foot  of  the  liiUs.  Portions  of  the  usual 
Buddhist  formula,  "  Ye  Dfiannjita,"  &c.,  arc  found  upon 
some  of  the  statiieg.  There  are  no  dates  in  any  of  these 
inscriptions,  hut  the  style  of  their  letters  fixes  their  date  at 
ahout  A.  D.  1000.  To  the  north-west,  on  a  mound  GO  feet 
square,  there  are  five  broken  pillars  aud  a  broken  statue  of 
the  three-headed  goddess  V<ijra-Fardhi,  one  of  the  priuci|ial 
objects  of  worship  amongst  the  later  Buddhists,  Two  of 
lier  heads  are  human,  but  the  third  is  that  of  a  hog,  aud  on 
the  pedestal  there  are  seven  hogs.  The  ruined  temple  on 
this  mound  is  called  Nurlhif/. 

V.    KURKIHAR. 

About  three  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Punilwd  is  the 
large  village  of  KurkihAr.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
our  maps,  not  even  in  No.  103  sheet  of  tJie  Indian  Atlas, 
although  it  is  perhaps  the  largest  ])Iaco  between  the  cities  of 
Gaya  and  Biliilr.  The  remains  at  Kurkiliilr  consist  of  several 
ruined  mounds,  in  which  numerous  statues  and  small  votive 
topes  of  dark  blue  stone  have  been  found.  The  principal 
mass  of  ruin,  ahout  000  feet  square,  lies  immediately  to  tlie 
south  of  the  village.*  A  second  less  extensive  mound  lies  to 
the  south-west ;  and  there  is  a  small  mound,  only  120  feet 
square,  to  the  north  of  the  village.  Tlic  last  mound  is 
called  Siigaffjarh,  or  the  "  house  of  Sngata,"  one  of  the  well 
known  titles  of  Buddha.  In  the  pruicipal  mass  of  ruin,  the 
late  Major  Kittoc  dug  up  a  great  number  of  statues  and 
votive  topes ;  and  a  recent  excavation  on  the  west  side 
showed  the  solid  brick-work  of  a  Buddhist  stupa.  In  the 
north-west  comer  of  this  excavation  the  relic  chamber  had 
been  reached,  and  I  Mas  privately  informed  that  a  small 
figure  and  some  other  remains  liad  been  discovered  inside. 
But  the  head  man  of  the  village  stoutly  denied  that  anything 
had  been  found,  and  all  the  villagers  Uien  denied  the  discovery 
also. 
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The  principal  statue  is  a  squatted  figure  of  the  ascetic 
Buddha  under  the  holy  Fipal  tree,  or  Bodhi-drum.  Overhead 
there  is  a  representation  of  the  Nirvdna^  or  death  of  Buddha, 
and  on  the  pedestal  there  is  an  inscription  in  three  lines,  which 
is  incomplete  owing  to  the  loss  of  a  projecting  corner  of  the 
base.  To  the  right  and  left  there  are  smaller  figures  of  Mdyd 
standing  under  the  S41  tree  at  the  birth  of  Buddha,  and  of 
Buddha  himself  teaching  the  law  at  Banaras  after  his  first 
attainment  of  Buddhahood.  On  the  mound  to  the  east  there 
is  a  standing  figure  of  Buddha,  with  a  small  attendant  figure 
holding  an  umbrella  over  him.  As  this  attendant  has  three 
heads,  I  believe  that  it  represents  the  Hindu  Triad  in  the 
humble  position  of  a  servitor  of  Buddha. 

At  the  north-east  comer  of  the  village  there  is  a  small 
rude  Hindu  temple  of  brick,  in  and  about  which  a  large 
number  of  statues  have  been  collected.  The  temple  is  dedi- 
cated to  Bdgheswari  Devi  (Vy^ghreswari),  but  the  principal 
figure  inside  is  a  life-size  statue  of  the  eight-armed  Durgd 
conquering  the  Mahesbasur  or  Buffalo  demon.  The  figure 
pointed  out  to  me  as  that  of  Bagheswari  was  a  four-armed 
female  seated  on  a  Hon  with  a  child  in  her  lap ;  but  I  believe 
that  this  figure  represents  either  Indrdni  with  her  son  the 
infant  Jayanta,  or  Shastiy  the  goddess  of  fecundity,  a  form 
of  Durg4.  The  principal  figure  outside  the  temple  is  a  life- 
size  statue  of  Akahobyaj  who  is  represented  squatted  under 
the  Bodhi  tree,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ascetic  Buddha, 
with  the  left  hand  in  the  lap,  and  the  right  hand  hanging 
over  the  knee.  There  is  a  halo  round  the  head  inscribed 
with  the  usual  Buddhist  formula,  "  Ye  Dharmma^^  &c. ;  and 
near  the  head  there  is  a  short  inscription  giving  the  name  of 
the  figure  "  Tun  Akshobyor-vajra,  Mn^ 

I  procured  several  short  but  interesting  inscriptions  at 
Eurkihdr.  The  name  of  Sdkala  is  mentioned  in  several  of 
them,  and  also  Kerala  in  Dakshlnades*  The  age  of  these 
inscriptions,  judging  from  the  shapes  of  the  letters,  must  be 
about  A.  D.  800  to  1000. 

The  true  name  of  Kurkihdr  is  said  to  be  Kurak-vihilr, 
which  I  believe  to  be  only  a  contracted  form  of  Kukkuta^ 
pdda  Vihdra  or  "temple  of  the  cock's  foot,"  which  must 
have    been    connected    with     the    Kukkuta-pdda-glri     or 
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Cock's-foot  liill,  whicli  is  described  by  both  Fa-Hian  and  II wen 
Thsang"  Tli«  Sanskrit  KnkkiUa  is  the  same  word  as  the 
Hindi  Kukkar  or  Kurak,  a  cock,  so  that  Kurak'Dihdr  is 
clearly  the  same  appellation  as  Kilkkuta-pada  Vih4ra. 
There  was  a  monastery  also  of  the  same  name,  but  this  was 
close  to  PdlaUpiitra  or  Patna.  Tlic  Kukktita-p&da-giri  was 
a  three-peaked  hill,  which  was  celebrated  as  the  abode  of  the 
great  Kdsyapa,  as  well  as  the  scene  of  his  death.  On  this 
nccount  it  was  also  called  Ourn-pdda-parvctta,  or  "Teacher'a- 
foot  hill.  The  situation  of  Kurkihdr  corresponds  exactly 
with  Fa-Hian's  account,  cxccptiui?  that  there  is  no  tlirce- 
peaked  hill  in  its  neighbourhood.  There  are,  however,  three 
hare  and  ruf^ged  hills  which  rise  hoklly  out  of  the  plain 
about  half  a  mile  to  tho  north  of  the  village.  As  these 
three  hilla  touch  one  another  at  tlicir  bases,  I  think  that  they 
may, fairly  be  identified  with  tho  three-peaked  lull  of  Hwen 
Thsang. 

VI.     G  r  R  Y  E  K. 

From  tho  neighbourhood  of  Gaya  two  parallel  ranges 
of  hills  stretch  towards  tlie  north-east  for  about  36  miles 
to  the  bank  of  the  I'anchAna  River,  just  opposite  tho  village  of 
Giryek.  The  eastern  end  of  the  southern  range  is  much 
depressed,  but  tho  northern  range  maintains  its  height,  and 
ends  abruptly  in  two  lofty  peaks  overhanging  the  FanchAua 
Eriver.f  The  lower  peak  on  the  east  is  crowned  with  a  solid 
tower  of  brick- work,  well  known  as  Jarusandba-ka-baitkak,  or 
"  Jarasaudtia's  throne,"  while  the  higher  peak  on  the  west, 
to  wliich  the  name  of  Girvek  peculiarly  belongs,  bears  an 
oblong  terrace  covered  with  the  ruins  of  several  buildings. 
The  principal  ruin  would  appear  to  have  becu  a  tihdr,  or 
temple,  on  the  highest  point  of  tlie  terrace,  which  was 
approached  by  a  steep  flight  of  steps  leading  through  pillared 


The  two  peaks  aro  connected  by  a  steep  pavement, 
which  was  formerly  continued  down  to  the  foot  of  the  hill 
opposite  the  village  of  Giryek.  At  all  the  commanding 
points  and  bends  of  this  road  are  still  to  he  seen  the  stone 
foundations  of  small  brick  sttipae  from  5  and  6  feet  to  up- 
wards of  12  feet  in  diameter.     At  tlie  foot  of   the   upper 
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Blope,  and  within  50  feet  of  Jarasandha's  Tower,  a  tank  100 
feet  square  has  heen  formed,  partly  by  excavation,  and  partly 
by  huiiding  up.  There  is  a  second  tank,  at  a  short  diaUmce 
to  the  north,  formed  by  the  excavation  of  the  rook  for  build- 
ing materials.    Both  of  these  tanks  are  now  dry. 

The  atupa,  called  Jarasandha-ka-baitkak,  ia  a  solid 
cylindrical  brick  tower,  28  feet  in  diameter,  and  21  feet  in 
height,  resting  on  a  square  basement  11  feet  high.  The 
cylinder  was  once  surmounted  by  a  solid  dome  or  hemisphere 
of  hrick,  of  wliicb  only  6  feet  now  remain,  and  this  dome 
must  have  been  crowned  with  the  usual  mnbrella  rising  out 
of  a  square  base.  The  total  height  of  the  building  could 
not,  therefore,  have  been  less  than  53  feet  or  thereabouts.  The 
surface  has  once  heen  thickly  plastered,  and  the  style  of 
ornamentation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Great  Temple  at 
Buddha  Gaya.»  I  sank  a  shaft  41  feet  in  depth  from  the  top 
of  the  building  right  down  to  the  stone  foundation  ;  and  I 
continued  a  gallery,  which  had  l>een  begun  many  years  ago, 
iAt  the  base  of  the  cylinder,  until  it  met  the  well  sunk  from 
.above,  but  nothing  whatever  was  discovered  in  either  of  these 
excavations  to  show  the  object  of  the  building. 

On  the  west  side  of  Jarasandha's  Tower,  and  almost 
touching  its  basement,  I  observed  a  low  mound  which  seem- 
ed like  the  ruin  of  another  stupa.  On  clearing  the  top, 
however,  I  found  a  small  chamber  5  feet  8  inches  square, 
filled  with  rubbish.  This  chamber  gradually  widened  as  it 
pras  cleared  out,  until  it  became  7  feet  square.  At  &|  feet 
n  depth,  the  rubbish  gave  place  to  brick-work,  below  which 
ras  a  stratum  of  stone,  evidently  the  rough  foundation  of 
be  building.  In  the  south-west  coroer  of  the  brick-work, 
ibout  one  foot  below  the  surface,  I  found  8-1  seals  of  lac 
Irmly  imbedded  in  the  mud  mortar.  The  seals  were  all  oval,but 
tf  different  sizes,  generally  about  3  inches  lOng  and  2  inches 
Iroad.  All,  however,  bore  the  same  impression  of  a  large 
itupa  with  four  smaller  stupas  on  each  side,  the  whole  sur- 
Irounded  by  an  inscription  in  mediseval  !N:igari  characters, 
\T[e  Dharmma  Jieiu  prab/iava,  &c.,  being  the  well  known  for- 
anula  of  the  Buddhist  faith.     Externally,  this  building  was 

guare  with  projections  in  the  centre  of  each  face  and  similar 
its  ornamentations  to  the  basement  of  Jarasandha's  Tower. 
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On  tlio  eastern  side  of  the  Pancbina  River,  tlicre  is  an 
extensive  mounil  of  ruins,  being  half  a  mile  long  from  uortli 
to  south,  and  300  yards  broad  in  its  ^videst  part.  There  are 
the  remains  of  two  paved  ascents  on  the  river  side,  and  of 
throe  more  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mound.  In  the  middle 
of  the  mound  there  is  a  small  mud  fort,  and  at  the  northern 
end  there  are  several  pieces  of  sculpture  eollected  together 
from  different  places ;  one  of  these  is  inscribed  and  dated  in 
the  year  42  of  some  unknown  era,  somewhere  about  Iha 
eleventh  century,  or  perhaps  even  somewhat  later. 

At  two  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  village  of  Giryek, 
and  one  mile  from  Jarasandha's  Tower,  there  is  a  natural 
cavern  in  the  southern  face  of  the  mountain,  about  2i>0  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  Bant^nj^a  rivulet.  This  cave,  called 
Gidhadwitr,  is  generally  believed  to  comraunieatc  with  Jaras- 
andha's Tower;  but  an  examination  with  torches  proved  it  to 
be  a  natural  fissure  running  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
tower,  but  only  98  feet  in  Icngtli.  The  mouth  of  the  cavern, 
is  10  feet  broad  and  17  feet  high  ;  but  its  height  diminishea 
rapidly  towards  the  end.  The  cave  is  filled  with  bats,  and 
the  air  is  oppressively  warm  and  disagreeable,  which  alone 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  is  no  exit  to  the  cavern 
otherwise  there  would  be  a  draught  of  air  right  through  it. 
Vultures  swarm  about  the  precipitous  clifis  of  pale  grey  horn 
stone,  and  I  picked  up  their  feathers  in  the  mouth  of  the 
cave. 

The  remains  at  Giryek,  whicb  I  have  just  deacrilied, 
appear  to  me  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  accounts  given 
by  Fa-IIian  of  the  "  Itill  of  the  Isolated  Rock,"  where  Indra 
questioned  Buddha  on  42  points,  writing  each  of  them  singly 
■with  his  finger  upon  a  stone,  and  with  that  given  by  Uwen 
Thsang  of  the  hill  of  Indra-sUu-gnha,  whicb  refers  to  tho 
same  story.*  Fa-Hian  states  that  traces  of  these  written 
questions  still  existed,  and  that  there  was  a  monastery  built 
upon  the  spot,  but  ho  makes  no  mention  of  any  stupa. 
Hweu  Thsang  states  that  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  there  were 
marks  in  two  places  where  tlio  four  former  Buddhas  had 
sat  and  walked.  On  tho  eastern  peak  there  was  a  stupa 
and  also  a  monastery  called  the  "  Mama  Smighdrdma"  or 
*'  Goose's  Monastery,"  to  account  for  which  he  relates  tho 
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following  legend :  One  day,  when  taking  exercise,  a  men- 
dicant, who  was  the  steward  of  the  monastery,  saw  a  flock 
of  geese  high  in  the  air,  and  as  the  monks  of  his  fraternity, 
altJiough  strictly  abstemious,  had  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  procuring  sufficient  food,  he  exclaimed  playfuUy — 
•'  To-day  the  pittance  of  the  monks  is  insufficient.  O  noble 
beings  (MahdsaUtcasJ  you  ought  to  have  compassion  on 
our  circumstances.'*  No  sooner  had  he  spoken  these  words, 
than  one  of  the  geese  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  The  horror-struck 
mendicant  ran  to  tell  the  tale  to  his  brethren,  who  became 
overwhelmed  with  grief.  "  Buddha,"  said  they,  "  established 
his  law  for  man's  guidance  under  all  circumstances.  The 
Mahdydna  (Great  Vehicle)  is  the  source  of  truth,  whUe  we 
have  foolishly  followed  the  doctrine  of  the  Hindydna  (Lesser 
Vehicle) .  Let  us  renounce  our  former  opinions.  This  goose 
has  taught  us  a  salutary  lesson,  let  us  do  honour  to  her  emi- 
nent virtue  by  transmitting  it  to  the  most  distant  ages." 
They  accordingly  built  a  stupa  over  the  dead  goose,  which 
was  interred  in  the  base  of  the  monument,  and  adorned  it 
with  an  inscription  relating  the  pious  devotion  of  the  goose. 

If  my  identification  of  the  Giryek  Hill  with  the  Indra- 
^ila-guha  of  Hwen  Thsang  is  correct,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Jarasandha's  Tower  is  the  very  stupa  that  was  built  in 
honour  of  the  devoted  goose.  Only  this  one  stupa  is  men- 
tioned by  Hwen  Thaang,  and  Jarasandha's  Tower  is  the  only 
one  now  existing  on*  the  hill.  In  further  corroboration  of 
this  identification,  I  may  mention  that  close  by  I  found  a 
broken  figure  with  a  large  goose  carved  on  the  pedestal ;  and 
further,  that  one  of  the  stupas  on  the  lac  seals  found  on  the 
spot,  appears  to  bear  a  goose  on  its  summit.  As  no  mention 
is  made  of  any  stupa  by  Fa-Hian,  the  erection  of  this  tower 
most  probably  took  place  between  his  date  and  that  of  Hwen 
Thsang,  or  about  A.  D.  500. 

The  position  of  Giryek  corresponds  so  exactly  both  in 
bearing  and  distance  with  that  of  the  hill  of  Iftdra-sila- 
guhtty  that  I  feel  quite  satisfied  of  their  id^jntity.  No  etymo- 
logy has  yet  been  proposed  for  the  name  of  Giryek ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  not  unlikely  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  GirU 
eka,  *'  one  hill,"  that  is,  the  Hill  of  the  Isolated  Eock 
of  Fa-Hian. 

Both  of  the  pilgrims  mention  the  cave  in  the  southern 
face  of  the  mountain,  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
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natural  cavern  of  Gidha  Dw&r,  which  I  have  already  des- 
cribed. Oidha  Dicdr,  in  Sanskrit  Gridkra'dwara,  means  the 
Vulture's  pass,  or  opening.  By  Hwen  Thsang  the  cave  is 
called  Indra-sila-guha,  or  "  the  cave  of  Indra's  stone,"  being 
thus  named  after  the  stone  on  which  were  delineated  the  42 
points  on  which  Indra  had  questioned  Buddha.  Fa-Hian 
adds  that  Indra  himself  drew  the  marks  upon  the  stone 
with  his  finger. 

A  second  cave  is  described  by  Hwen  Thsang  as  the 
Vulture's  Cave  in  the  hill  called  Gridkra-kutn-parvata  "or 
Vulture's  Cave  hill."*  This  name  was  derived  from  the  story 
of  Ananda's  adventure  mth  the  demon  Mfl.ra  in  the  shape  of 
a  vulture.  The  demon  suddenly  stopped  before  the  cave  and 
terrified  Ananda,  when  Buddha  passing  his  hand  through  the 
rock  laid  hold  of  Ananda's  arm,  and  at  once  removed  his 
fear.  The  cleft  in  the  rock  said  to  have  been  made  by  Bud- 
dha's hand,  was  seen  by  Fa-Hian  early  in  the  6th  century.+ 
Major  Kittoe  thought  that  the  Gidha  Dwdr  Cave  was  the 
Vulture's  Cave  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  but  its  distance  of 
4^  miles  from  the  old  cajiital  of  Sajagriha  is  too  great,  as 
both  Fa-llian  and  Hwen  Thsang  place  the  Vulture's  Cave 
at  15  li  from  old  Rijagriha,  that  is,  at  only  2^  miles  from 
it.  This  cave  besides  answers  exactly  to  that  described  by 
Hwen  Thsang  under  ttte  name  of  Indra-sila-guha,  and 
the  two  caves  were  certainly  distinct.  I  made  every  en- 
quiry for  another  cave,  but  could  only  hear  of  one  very 
close  to  that  of  Gidha  Dwdr,  which  was  quite  inacces- 
sible. But  taking  the  distance  and  direction  from  old 
RAjagriha,  the  Vulture's  Cave  must  have  been  in  the  lofty 
precipitous  hill  now  called  Sila-giri,  or  the  "  Rocky  Moun- 
tain." Gidha  Dwir  is  the  name  of  a  narrow  pass  where  the 
two  parallel  ranges  of  hills  before  described  close  together 
within  two  miles  of  Giryek,  and  the  Gidha  Dw&r.Cave  is 
immediately  above  the  pass. 

VII.     RAJGIR. 

Whatever  doubts  may  exist  regarding  the  identification 
of  Kurkih&r  and   Giryek,   there  can   fortunately    be  none 
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respectins  Sdjgir,  as  the  representative  of  tlie  ancient  lidja- 
ffriha.  The  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem  Mdjgiry 
and  I  foiuid  it  repeated  in  numerous  inscriptions  iu  the  tem- 
ples on  the  BaihhAr  and  Vipiila  Mountains.  The  old  city  of 
HAja^iha  is  described  hy  Fa-Hian  as  situated  in  a  Talley 
between  five  hills,  at  J.  /*  (or  two-thirds  of  a  mile)  to  the 
south  of  the  new  town  of  R^jacp^ha.  The  same  position  and 
about  the  same  distance  are  given  by  Hwen  Thsaug,  who 
likewise  mentions  the  hot  springs  which  esist  to  this  day.* 

The  old  city  of  RAjagriha  is  called  Kusdgarapura,  or  the 
city  of  the  Kusa  grass,  by  Hwen  Thsaiig,  who  further  des- 
cribes it  as  the  "town  surrounded  by  mountains."  This  last 
is  almost  a  translation  of  Giri-craja,  or  the  city  of  "  many 
hilis,"  which  is  the  old  name  of  the  capital  of  Jarasandha, 
preserved  both  in  the  Sdindyana  and  the  Mahdbhdrata.  Fa- 
Hian  states  that  the  "  five  hills  form  a  girdle  lite  the  walls 
of  a  town,"  which  is  an  exact  description  of  the  site  of  old 
KAjgir.t  A  similar  description  is  given  by  Tumour  from  the 
Pali  annals  of  Ceylon,  where  the  five  hills  are  named  GiJJha- 
kutOt  Isiffili,  WebhdrOt  Ifejmlio,  and  Fandawo.  In  the 
MahibhArata  the  five  hills  are  named  Vaihdra,  Vardha, 
Vrishabha,  Riahigiri,  and  Gluiili/aka  ;  hui  at  present  they  are 
called  Baibhdr-giri,  Vipula-giri,  Jialna-giri,  Jj'daya-giri,  and 
Sona-giri. 

In  the  inscriptions  of  the  Jaia  temples  on  Mount  BaibhSr 
the  name  is  sometimes  written  Baibhftra,  and  sometimes 
Fyavahdya.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  Jfeblidro  Mountain 
of  the  Pali  annals,  in  which  was  situated  the  far-famed  Sat- 
topanni  Cave  in  front  of  wliieh  was  held  the  first  Buddhist 
Synod  in  513  B.  C.  The  BaihhAr  Hill  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
hot  springs,  and  the  Yipula  Hill  to  the  east.  In  RaibhAr 
there  still  exists  a  large  cave  called  Soti'bhdnddr,  or  the 
"Treasury  of  Gold."  The  situation  corresponds  exactly  with 
that  of  the  Pi-po-lo  cave  of  the  two  Chinese  pilgi-ims,  in 
which  Buddha  used  to  meditate  after  his  noon-day  meal.J 
The  famous   Sattapanni   Cave  must  bo  looked  for  in  the 

'  Qekl'i  Fa-Hian,  e.  2S  ;  md  JuKeu'i  Hwen  TtKanfr,  I.,  1S9,  III.,  33. 

f  S«  Plata  XIV.  for   the  rdatiTe  posttioDs  of  tbeH  Eve  btlla. 

:  Bolh  M.  Julien  {in  Hwen  Th>»ng,  III.,  !iy  «id  Mr.  B«a)  in  Fs-Ri»a,  e  iff)  rmA 
Pi-po-lo  u  llie  Pipfmt  ttw,  bat  I  would  lUg^ieat  tlut  it  ma;  be  onlj  the  dunete  trwucritit 
o{  i'aiUtm-  Ab.  bowno-.  the  greit  OiTa  in  wlucb  the  Fir^  S}iiix]  vat  held  fu  oalled  tba 
can  of  the  Nfigrodhs  treo  |B*nUn.  ine  Aait.  Bat.  XX.,  91.>.  i'  >»  '"^3  probabte  tlutt  thU 
eth«T  cars  «w  oallad  the  Vi^^ii  tree  C4Ve. 
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northern  face  of  the  south-west  end  of  the  mountain,  at  above 
one  mile  from  the  Son-bh&nd4r  Cave. 

Mount  Vipula  is  clearly  identical  with  the  Wepullo  of 
the  Pali  annals,  and  as  its  summit  is  now  crowned  with  the 
ruins  of  a  lofty  stupa  or  chaitya^  which  is  noticed  by  Hwen 
Thsanf?,  I  would  identify  it  with  the  Chaityaka  of  the  Mahd- 
hhdrata.  Regarding  the  other  three  mountains,  I  have 
nothing  at  present  to  offer,  but  I  may  mention  that  they 
are  also  crowned  with  small  Jain  temples. 

The  old  city  between  the  hills  is  described  by  Fa-Hian 
to  be  5  or  6  li  from  east  to  west,  and  7  or  8  W  from  north  to 
south,  that  is,  from  24  to  28  li  or  4J  miles  in  circuit.  H wen- 
Thsang  makes  it  30  li  or  5  miles  in  circuit,  with  its  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west.  My  survey  of  the  ancient  ramparts 
gives  a  circuit  of  24,500  feet,  or  4f  th  miles,  which  is  between 
the  two  statements  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims.  The  greatest 
length  is  from  north-west  to  south-east,  so  that  there  is  no 
real  discrepancy  between  the  two  statements  as  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  greatest  length  of  the  old  city.  Each  of  them  must 
have  taken  his  measurement  from  the  Nekpai  embankment 
on  the  east  (which  has  been  described  by  Major  Kittoe)  to 
some  point  on  the  north-west.  If  taken  to  the  P^nch- 
Fandu  angle  of  the  ramparts,  the  direction  would  be  W.  N. 
W.,  and  the  length  upwards  of  8,000  feet ;  but  if  taken  to 
the  temple  of  Torha  Devi,  the  direction  would  be  N.  N.  W., 
and  the  distance  upwards  of  9,000  feet. 

I  have  already  quoted  Fa-Hian's  statement  that  the 
"  five  hills  form  a  girdle  like  the  walls  of  a  town."  This 
agrees  with  Hwen  Thsang's  description,  who  says  that  "  high 
mountains  surround  it  on  four  sides,  and  from  its  exterior 
walls,  which  have  a  circuit  of  150  li  or  25  miles.  For  this 
number  I  propose  to  read  50  li  or  8^  miles,  a  correction  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  statement  tally  with  the 
measurements  of  my  survey.  The  following  are  the  direct 
distances  between  the  hills  : 

1.  From  Baibhjir  to  Vipula       12,000  feet. 

2.  „  Vipula  to  Raina  ...  ...         ...  4,500  „ 

3.  „  Ratna  to  Udaya  ...         ...         ...  8,500  „ 

4.  „  Udaya  to  Sona  ...  ...         ...  7,000  „ 

5.  „  Sona  to  Baibbd,r  9,000  „ 


Total     41,000  feet. 
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This  is  somewhat  less  than  eight  miles  ;  hut  if  the  ascents 
and  descents  are  taken  into  account,  the  actual  length  will 
correspond  very  closely  with  the  statement  of  Hwen  Thsang 
when  corrected  to  50  li.  The  old  walls  forming  this  exterior 
line  of  rampart  are  still  to  he  seen  in  many  places.  I  traced 
them  from  Vipula-giri  over  Ratna-giri  to  the  Nekpai  embank- 
ment, and  thence  onwards  over  IJdaya-giri,  and  across  the 
southern  outlet  of  the  valley  to  Sona-giri.  At  this  outlet, 
the  walls,  which  are  still  in  good  order,  are  13  feet  thick. 
To  obtain  a  circuit  of  25  miles,  as  given  in  Hwen  Thsang's 
text,  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  these  ramparts  as  far  as 
Giryek  on  the  east.  As  similar  ramparts  exist  on  the  Giryek 
Hill,  it  is  perhaps  possible  that  Hwen  Thsang  intended  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  circuit  of  his  outer  walls.  But  this  immense 
circuit  would  not  at  aU  agree  with  his  statement  that  "  high 
mountains  surround  the  city  on  four  sides,"  for  the  distant 
Hill  of  Giryek  cannot  in  any  way  be  said  to  form  one  of  the 
sides  of  old  RSjagriha. 

The  new  town  of  BAjagriha  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
King  Srenika^  otherwise  called  JBimbisdra,  the  father  of 
AjdtasatrUy  the  contemporary  of  Buddha.  Its  foundation 
cannot,  therefore,  be  placed  later  than  560  B.  C.  according  to 
Buddhist  chronology.  In  Hwen  Thsang's  time  (A.  D.  629 — 
642),  the  outer  waUs  had  already  become  ruinous,  but  the 
inner  walls  were  still  standing,  and  occupied  a  circuit  of  20  W, 
or  3^  miles.  This  statement  corresponds  tolerably  well  with  the 
measurements  of  my  survey,  which  make  the  circuit  of  the 
ramparts  somewhat  less  than  3  miles.  Buchanan  calls  new 
£4jagriha  an  irregular  pentagon  of  12,000  yards  in  diameter. 
This  is  clearly  a  misprint  for  1,200  yards,  which  would  give 
a  circuit  of  11,303  feet,  or  2\  miles ;  but  this  was  probably 
the  interior  measurement,  which,  according  to  my  survey,  is 
13,000  feet.  The  plan  of  new  RHjagriha  I  make  out  to  be  an 
irregular  pentagon  of  one  long  side  and  four  nearly  equal 
sides,  the  whole  circuit  being  14,260  feet  outside  the  ditches, 
or  rather  less  than  three  miles.* 

On  the  south  side  towards  the  hills  a  portion  of  the 

interior,  2,000  feet  long  and  1,500  feet  broad,  has  been  cut  off 

to  form  a  citadel.    The  stone  walls  retaining  the  earthen 

ramparts  of  this  work  are  still  in  good  order  in  many  places. 
_ —^ ♦-.- — 

•  See  Plate  XIV. 
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It  is  possible  that  this  work  may  be  of  later  date,  as  suggest- 
ed by  Bucbanan,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  was  simply  the 
citadel  of  the  new  town,  and  that  its  walls  have  suU'ered  less 
from  the  effects  of  time,  owing  partly  to  their  having  been 
more  csrefully  and  more  massively  built  than  the  less  impor- 
tant ramparts  of  the  town,  and  partly  to  their  having  been 
occasionally  repaired  as  a  miliiary  position  by  the  authori- 
ties, while  the  repairs  of  the  town  walls  were  neglected  as 
being  either  unnecessary  or  too  costly. 

The  existing  remains  at  Eajagriha  are  not  numerous. 
The  place  has  been  occupied  at  different  times  by  Musalmins 
and  Brahmaus,  by  whom  the  Buddhist  stupas  and  vibfl,r8  were 
pulled  down  to  furnish  materials  for  tombs,  masjids,  and 
temples.  All  the  eminences  that  must  once  have  been 
crowned  by  objects  of  Buddhist  worship  are  now  covered  with 
Muhamraedan  graves ;  and  all  the  Brahraauical  temples  about 
the  hot  springs  have  been  constructed  with  the  large  bricks  of 
Buddhist  stupas.  One  of  these  last  monuments  can  still  be 
traced  outside  the  south-west  comer  of  the  town  in  a  large 
circular  hollow  mound,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  both 
Buchanan  and  Kittoe.  I  examined  this  mound  carefully,  and 
I  was  satisfied  that  the  hollow  represented  the  original  site  of 
a  stupa  from  which  the  bricks  had  been  carried  off,  while  the 
surrounding  circular  mound  represented  the  mass  of  earth  and 
broken  brick  rubbish  left  by  the  workmen.  The  excavated 
stupa  at  Sdrnith,  near  Bandi-as,  now  offers  almost  exactly  the 
same  appearance.  According  to  Hwen  Thsang's  account, 
this  circular  hollow  was  the  site  of  a  stupa  GO  feet  in  height, 
which  was  built  by  Asoka.  Beside  it  there  was  a  stone  pillar 
60  feet  high,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  history  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  stupa.  The  pillar  was  surmounted  by  an 
elephant.* 

On  Mount  Baibhdr  there  are  five  modem  Jain  temples, 
besides  the  rains  of  an  old  Saiva  temple,  of  which  four 
granite  pillars,  10  feet  in  height,  are  still- standing,  and  50  or 
60  smaller  pillars  are  lying  confusedly  about.  At  the  southern 
foot  of  the  mountain,  the  rock  has  a  natural  scarp  for  about 
100  yards  in  length,  which,  at  the  western  end,  has  been 
smoothed  to  a  height  of  19  feet,  in  front  of  which  the  rock 
has  been  cut  away  to  form  a  level  terrace  90  feet  in  length  by 

*  JuUm)'(  Uwui  Thnog,  IIL,  38. 
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upwards  of  30  feet  in  hrendtb.  Two  caves  have  been  esca- 
vatinl  out  of  tbo  solid  rock  bebiiid ;  that  to  the  ivest,  now 
(\xlled  the  Son  Bh;ind.'lr,  or  "Treasury  of  gold,"  being  34  feet 
loDg  by  17  feet  bi-oad,  and  tbat  to  the  east  perhaps  somewhat 
less  in  length,  but  of  the  same  breadth.  This  cave  has  cither 
fallen  in  naturally  through  the  decay  of  the  rock,  or,  which 
•is  more  probahlu,  was  blown  up  by  a  zemindar  in  search  of 
treasure,  as  related  by  Major  Kittoe  of  the  other  cave. 

The  Son  Bb^ndar  Cavo  has  one  door  and  one  window. 
Inside  there  are  no  traces  of  seats,  or  of  pedestals  of  statues, 
and  the  walls  and  roof  arc  quite  bare,  excepting  where  a 
fow  scarcely  legible  inscriptions  have  been  cut.  There  are 
several  short  inscriptions  on  the  jambs  of  the  doorway,  as 
well  as  on  the  outside.  In  the  principal  luscriiition,  which  is 
on  two  lines  outside,  the  author  speaks  of  this  cavo  as  the 
"auspicious  cave,"  evidently  alluding  to  the  fact  of  its  former 
occupation  by  Buddha  for  the  purpose  of  meditating  after  his 
noonday  moal.  Tliis  inscription,  which  is  not  later  than  A,  D. 
200,  and  is  perhaps  earlier,  records  that  a  certain  "  Muni, 
named  Vaira  Deva,  of  powerful  dignity,  was  able  to  obtain 
emancipation,  having  shut  himself  up  for  spiritual  enjoyment 
in  this  auspicious  cell,  a  retired  abode  of  Arhantas,  fitted  for 
an  ascetic  fur  the  attainment  of  liberation."  On  the  east 
jamb  of  the  door  also  the  same  epithet  is  applied  to  this  cave, 
as  if  it  was  a  well  known  name  for  it.  TMs  cave  is  excavated 
in  the  south  face  of  the  bill,  whero  there  is  a  natural  scarp 
for  about  one  hundred  yards  in  Icngtli.  The  face  of  the  cHlf 
at  the  west  end  has  been  smoothed  to  a  height  of  19  feet,  in 
fi-ont  of  which  the  ground  has  been  levelled  to  form  a  plat- 
form of  more  than  3<l  feet.  Tlie  cave  itself  is  31  feet  long  by 
17  feet  broad  and  11^  feet  high.  To  the  cast  there  has  been 
a  second  cavo,  about  2'2^  feet  long  by  17  feet  broad ;  but  one 
half  of  the  roof  fell  in  long  ago,  and  the  cave  is  now  filled 
with  masses  of  rock  and  earth.  The  floor  of  this  cave  is  on  a 
lower  level  than  tbat  of  the  Son  Bluimldr,  but  the  front  is  in 
the  same  line.  Botli  caves  had  some  building  or  verandah 
iu  front,  as  there  are  numerous  socket  holes  cut  in  the  rock 
above  the  door  for  the  reception  of  the  ends  of  beams.  The 
whole  length  of  level  clearing  in  front  of  tbo  caves  is  90  feet. 

In  the  centre  of  the  valley  between  the  five  hills,  and  in 
the  vcjy  midst  of  the  old  city  of  Rajagriha,  there  is  a  mined 
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brick  mound  19  fwt  8  inches  in  lieiglit,  wliit-li  my  escnva- 
tions  proved  to  be  an  ancient  atupn.  A  diminutive  Jain  tem- 
ple, called  Maniilr  Matli,  Bt,ands  on  the  top  of  the  moimd. 
U  was  hiiilt  in  A.  D.  1780.  As  I  expected  to  find  a  solid 
lirick  buiidiag,  I  sank  a  shaft  outside  llic  Maiiiir  Math  witli 
the  intention  of  inclining  gradually  towanls  the  centre;  but 
I  soon  found  that  the  core  of  the  mound  was  a  mere  mass  of 
rubbish,  fiUini^  a  well  10  feet  in  diameter.  This  rubbish  was 
so  loose  that  its  removal  was  dangerous ;  but  by  proppitig  up 
the  portion  immediately  below  the  little  temple,  and  remov- 
ing the  bricks  cautiously,  I  was  enabled  to  get  down  to  a 
depth  of  21^  feet.  At  19  feet  I  found  three  small  figures. 
One  of  them  represents  Milyil.  lying  on  a  couch  in  the  lower 
compartment,  and  the  ascetio  Uuddha  and  two  attendants 
above.  The  second  is  a  naked  standing  figure,  witli  a  seveu- 
headed  snake  forming  a  canopy  over  the  head.  This  is 
clearly  not  a  Buddhist,  but  a  Jain  sculpture.  The  third  is  so 
excessively  rude,  that  it  is  difficult  to  identify  it.  The  figure 
is  four-armed,  and  is  seated  upon  a  recumbent  animal,  wliich 
looks  more  like  a  bull  tlian  anything  else.  It  probably, 
therefm-o,  represents  Mahadeva  and  his  bull  Nandi.  As  alt 
three  figure-s  formed  only  a  part  of  the  ruhhish,  it  seems  to 
me  certain  that  the  well  must  once  have  been  empty ;  and 
further,  that  the  rubbish  was  most  probably  thrown  in  when 
the  little  Jain  temple  was  about  to  be  built. 

The  natives  of  the  place  call  this  well  the  Treasury,  and 
they  assert  that  it  has  never  been  opened.  On  my  arrival  I 
found  a  Punjab  Sepoy,  with  a  servant,  making  an  excava- 
tion ou  his  own  account.  He  had  sunk  a  shaft  3  feet  in 
diameter  at  7^  feet  from  the  little  temple.  The  shaft  was 
then  17  feet  deep.  I  examined  the  bricks  which  had  been 
tjikcn  out,  and  on  finding  some  with  bevelh^d  and  rounded 
edges,  and  othcra  thickly  coated  with  plaster,  I  guessed  at 
once  that  the  original  structure  had  been  covered  with  an 
outer  wall,  and  that  the  shaft  had  been  sunk  just  outside  the 
original  work.  To  ascertain  whether  this  conclusion  was 
correct,  I  laid  bare  the  top  of  the  mound,  and  soon  diiscover* 
ed  that  the  well  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  only  6  feet  iu 
thickness.  This  would  give  the  original  stupa  a  diameter  of 
22  feet.  The  Punjab  Sepoy  continued  his  shaft  down  to  tlie 
stone  foundation  without  finding  anything,  and  then  gaVe  up 
the  M'ork. 
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Having  observed  that  the  slope  of  the  mound  on  the 
north  side  was  very  gentle,  I  thought  it  probable  that  the 
building  must  have  been  approached  on  this  side  by  a  flight 
of  steps.  I  therefore  made  an  excavation  in  a  line  due  north 
from  the  centre  of  the  mound,  and  within  a  couple  of  hours 
I  found  a  doorway.  Continuing  the  excavation  to  the  east 
and  west,  as  well  as  to  the  north,  I  found  a  small  room  with 
brick  waJls  and  granite  pillars  containing  two  middle-sized 
sculptured  slabs  of  middle  age.  Outside  the  doorway  a  flight 
of  steps  led  downwards  towards  the  north ;  I  therefore  turned 
to  the  south,  and  continued  my  excavation  until  I  reached  the 
main  building.  On  examining  the  wall  I  found  three  recesses, 
the  middle  one  being  roofed  by  overlapping  bricks.  On  clear- 
ing out  the  rubbish,  this  opening  proved  to  be  a  carefully 
built  passage  only  2  feet  2  inches  wide,  and  3  feet  4r|  inches 
in  height,  right  through  the  outer  wall  of  the  building. 
Behind  it,  but  a  few  inches  out  of  line,  there  was  a  similar 
passage  through  the  original  wall,  only  2  feet  in  width.  At 
the  end  of  the  passage  I  found  the  well  filled  with  the  same 
rubbish  as  on  the  south  side. 

The  discovery  of  this  passage  shows  that  the  Buddhist 
Monks  had  easy  access  to  the  interior  of  the  building.  I  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  it  must  originally  have  contained  some 
relic  that  was  occasionally  shown  to  visitors,  and  to  the  public 
generally,  on  certain  ftxed  days.  I  cannot,  Iiowever,  discover 
in  the  accounts  of  Pa-Hian  and  Hwen  Thsang  any  mention 
of  a  stupa  inside  the  walls  of  old  Bdjagriha. 

The  hot  springs  of  Rdjagriha  are  found  on  both  banks  of 
the  Sarsuti  rivulet ;  one-half  of  them  at  the  eastern  foot  of 
Mount  Baibh&r,  and  the  other  half  at  the  western  foot  of 
Mount  Vipula.  The  former  ar  enamed  as  follows :  1,  Gangd- 
Jimma ;  2,  Anant  Rikhi ;  3,  Sapt  Rikhi ;  4,  Brahm-kAnd ; 
5,  Kasyapa  Rikhi;  6,  Bias-kAnd;  and  7,  Markand-kAnd. 
The  hottest  of  these  are  the  springs  of  the  Sapt  Rikhi,  The 
hot  springs  of  Mount  Vipula  are  named  as  follows :  1,  Sita- 
kiind;  2,  Suraj-kAnd;  3,  Ganes-kAnd;  4,  Chandrama 
kAnd ;  5,  RAm-kAnd ;  and  6,  Sringgi-Rikhi-kAnd.  The 
last  spring  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Musalm&.ns,  by 
whom  it  is  called  Makhdum-kAnd,  after  a  celebrated  Saint 
named  ChiUa  Sh&h,  whose  tomb  is  close  to  the  spring.  It  is 
said  that  Chilla  was  originally  called  ChQwa,  and  that  he  was 
an  Ahir.     He  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  converted  Hindu. 
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VIU.     BAaAOAON  ou  NALANDA. 

Duo  north  from  EA.JQ;lr,  and  seven  miloa  distant,  lies  tlic 
villajfu  of  Baragaou,  which  is  quite  surrounded  by  ancient 
tanks  and  ruined  mounds,  and  which  possesses  finer  and 
more  numerous  specimens  of  scnlpturc  than  any  other  place 
that  I  liare  Tisitcd.  The  ruins  at  Baragaon  are  so  immense, 
that  Dr.  Buchanan  was  convinced  it  must  have  been  the 
usual  residence  of  tho  King;  and  he  was  informed  by  a  Jain 
priest  at  Bihar  that  it  was  tho  residence  of  Raja  Srenika 
and  his  ancestors.  By  the  Brabmans  these  ruins  are  said  to 
be  tho  ruins  of  KunUilpur,  a  city  famed  as  the  birth-placo  of 
IKikmiui,  one  of  tlio  wives  of  Krishna.  But  as  Iliikmini 
was  tlic  daughter  of  Eaja  Bhishma,  of  Vidarbha,  or  Bcnir,  it 
seems  probable  that  tbo  Brahmans  have  mistaken  Benlr  for 
Bihar,  which  is  oniy  seven  miles  distant  from  Baragaon.  I 
therefore  donbfctho  truth  of  IhiB  Brahmanleal  tradition,  more 
especially  as  I  can  show  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  remains 
at  Baragaon  are  tho  ruins  of  Nalanda,  the  most  famous  scat 
of  Buddhist  learning  in  all  India. 

Fa-Hian  places  the  hamlet  of  Nalo  at  one  yojaii,  or  7 
miles  from  the  lliU  of  the  Isolated  Rock,  that  is^  from 
Giryek,  and  also  the  same  distance  from  new  Riljagriha.* 
This  nceount  agrees  exactly  with  the  position  of  Baragaon, 
with  respect  to  Giryek  and  Eitjglr.  In  the  Pali  annals  of 
Ceylon  also,  Nalanda  is  stated  to  be  one  i/ojan  distant  from 
Rajagriba.  Again,  Ilwen  Thsang  describes  IViLlanda  as  being 
7  !/ojaiis,  or  49  miles,  distant  from  the  holy  Pipal  tree  at 
Buddha-Gaya,  which  is  correct  if  measured  by  the  road,  the 
direct  distance  measured  on  the  map  bciug  40  miles. t  Ho 
also  describes  it  as  being  about  30  li,  or  5  miles,  to  the  north 
of  now  Riljaj3;riha.  This  distance  and  direction  also  corres- 
pond with  the  position  of  Baragaon,  if  tho  distance  be 
measured  from  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  old  ramparts. 
Lastly,  in  two  inscriptions,  which  I  discovered  on  the  spot, 
tho  place  itself  is  called  NAlanda.  This  evidence  seems  con- 
clusive ;  but  I  may  add  further  that  tho  existing  ruins,  which 
I  am  now  about  to  describe,  correspond  most  minutely  with 
the  descriptions  of  Hwen  Thsang. 

•  B«J'«  FnrHian.  c  SXVIII. 
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Ffi-niaa  calls  Nilaiula  the  birth-place  of  Si\riputra, 
who  was  tlie  right  hand  disciple  of  BuddJia;  but  this  state- 
ment is  not  quite  correct,  as  wc  learn,  from  the  more  detailed 
account  of  Hwcn  Thsao^,  that  Silriputra  was  born  at  Kala- 
jiindka,  about  half-^ray  between  Ndlanda  and  Indra-Sila 
Guild,  or  about  4  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  former  place. 
K:\lauda  has  also  been  called  the  birth-place  of  ilahil  Moga- 
hiaa,  who  was  the  left  hand  disciple  of  Buddha ;  but  this 
is  not  quite  correct,  as  the  great  Mogalina,  according  to  ■ 
Ilwon  Thsaug,  was  born  at  Kulikn,  8  or  9  U,  less  than  1^ 
mile,  to  the  south-west  of  NAlanda.  This  place  I  was  able 
to  identify  with  a  ruined  mound  near  Jagdispur,  at  l^"mile 
to  the  south-west  of  the  ruins  of  Baragaon. 

The  mound  of  Jagdispur  is  200  feet  square,  and  of 
little  height,  except  in  the  south-east  comer,  where  there  is 
a  considerable  eminence,  70  feet  square.  On  the  southern 
edge  of  this  height,  there  is  a  magnificent  Nlm  tree,  under 
which  several  statues  hare  been  collected.  One  of  these  is 
the  finest  and  largest  piece  of  sculpture  that  I  have  met  with. 
It  is  a  figure  of  the  ascetic  Buddha,  seated  under  the  Bodhi 
tree  at  Buddha-Gaya,  and  surrounded  by  horrible  demons  and 
alluring  females,  who  are  seeking  by  diiferent  means  to 
distract  him.  On  each  side  other  scenes  of  his  life  are  repre- 
sented, and  over  all  his  Nirciln,  or  death.  A  large  drawing 
of  this  elaborate  piece  of  sculpture  is  given  by  Buchanan.* 
The  slab  is  15  feet  high  and  9-^  feet  broad ;  and,  consider- 
ing the  excellence  of  the  sculpture,  the  multipHcity  of  the 
details,  and  the  fine  state  of  preservation,  this  work  is  in 
every  way  worthy  of  being  preserved  by  i)Iiot-ography.  The 
figure  is  called  Kdkmini  by  the  ignorant  villagers,  who  daily 
smear  its  forehead  and  nose  with  red  lead,  and  pour  milk  over 
the  mouth.  The  off'ering  of  milk  is  considered  very  effica- 
cious ;  but  the  most  accej)fable  offering  is  a  goat ;  and  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  the  ground  was  still  wet  with  the 
blood  of  a  recently  killed  goat. 

The  remains  at  Baragaon  consist  of  numerous  masses  of 
brick  ruins,  amongst  which  the  most  conspicuous  is  a  row  of 
lofty  conical  mounds  running  north  and  south.  These  high 
mounds  are  the  remains  of  gigantic  temples  attached  to  the 
famous  monastery  of  Nalanda.  The  great  monastery  itself 
can  be  readily  traced  by  the  squai*e  patches  of  cultivation 
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amongst  a  lone;  mass  of  brick  ruins  1,000  foct  by  400  feet. 
Tliese  open  spaces  sbow  the  positions  of  tbe  court-yariis  of 
tlic  six  smaller  monasteries  which  are  described  by  Hwen 
Thsaug  as  being  situated  within  one  enclosure  forming  alto- 
gether eight  courts.  I'ive  of  the  six  monasteries  were  built 
by  five  consecutive  princes  of  tlie  same  family,  and  the  sixth 
by  their  successor,  who  is  called  King  of  Central  India.  No 
tlates  are  given ;  but  from  tlie  total  silence  of  Pa-Hian 
regarding  any  of  the  magnifleent  buildings  at  Nalanda, 
which  are  so  minutely  described  by  Hwen  Thsang,  I  infer 
that  they  must  have  been  built  after  A.  B.  4.10.  Fa-Hian 
simply  states  that  he  came  to  the  hamlet  of  Nalo,  "  where 
Silriputra  was  born,"  and  this  is  all  that  he  says  of  Nalanda. 
But  surely  if  the  lofty  temple  of  King  Biiladitya,  wliich  was 
300  feet  in  height,  bad  then  existed,  it  seems  scarcely  possi- 
ble that  he  should  not  have  noticed  it.  1  would,  therefore, 
assign  the  probable  date  of  the  t^mjiles  and  monasteries  of 
N&landa  to  the  two  centuries  between  the  visits  of  Fa-Uiaa 
and  Hwen  Tlisang,  or  from  A.  D.  425  to  025.  This  date  is 
further  home  out  by  the  fact  recorded  by  llwea  Tlisang,  that 
the  gi-eat  temple  of  Biiladitya  was  similar  to  that  near  tlie 
sacred  Pipal  tree  at  Uudilha-Gaya.  Now,  aa  similarity  of 
style  may  generally  he  talven  aa  denoting  proximity  of  date, 
the  erection  of  BahUlitya's  temple  at  Nalanda  may,  with 
great  probability,  be  assigned  to  tlie  same  century  in  which 
the  Buddha-Gaya  temple  was  built.  Aa  I  have  already 
shown  this  to  be  about  A.  D.  500,  the  date  of  the  Nalauda 
temple  vnli  lie  between  A.  J>.  -150  and  550. 

Several  inscribed  stones  Ho  scattered  over  tlie  ruins  of 
BilUditya's  monastery.  The  letters  are  only  mason's  marks, 
but  their  forms  are  those  of  the  0th  and  7th  centuries. 

To  the  south  of  the  monastery  there  vra.s  a  tank  in 
which  the  dragon,  or  NAga  KAlanda,  was  said  to  dwell, 
and  the  place  was  named  after  him  Nalanda.  There  is  still 
existing  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  mined  monastery 
a  small  tank  called  Kargidya  Fokhar,  which  answers  exactly 
to  the  position  of  the  Nillanda  tank,  and  is,  I  bare  uo  doubt,  the 
identical  pool  of  the  NAga. 

As  the  people  have  no  particular  names  for  the  different 
masses  of  ruin,  but  simply  call  them  collectively  "the 
mounds,"  I  will,  for  convenience  of  description,  name  each  of 
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the  principal  masses  after  the  ancient  tank  on  its  western 
side.  Other  mounds  will  be  described  with  reference  to  their 
relative  positions  with  respect  to  the  principal  ruins.  In  my 
survey  of  the  ruins,  I  have  also  attached  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet  to  each  separate  mound.* 

Hwen  Thsang  begins  his  account  with  a  vihdr^  or 
temple,  just  outside  the  western  wall  of  the  monastery,  which 
had  been  erected  on  a  spot  where  Buddha  had  dwelt  for 
three  months,  explaining  the  sublime  law  for  the  benefit  of 
the  gods.  This  temple  I  would  identify  with  the  ruined 
mound  marked  A,  still  53  feet  in  height  and  from  65  to  70 
feet  in  thickness  near  the  top,  and  which  is  situated  imme- 
diately to  the  westward  of  the  ruined  monastery.  It  stands 
to  the  east  of  the  PAnwa  tank,  and  may,  therefore,  be  called 
the  PAnwa  mound.  My  excavations,  which  were  carried 
down  to  a  depth  of  17  feet,  exposed  the  straight  walls  of  a 
temple. 

To  the  south,  at  100  paces,  there  was  a  small  stupa, 
erected  over  a  spot  where  a  pious  mendicant,  from  a  far 
country,  had  performed  the  paiichdngay  or  reverence  of  the 
five  members  (namely  head,  hands,  and  knees)  in  honour  of 
Buddha.  This  stupa  is  well  represented  by  a  small 
moimd  marked  B,  which  is  due  south  of  the  PAnwa  mound. 

Still  further  to  the  south,  there  was  a  statue  of  Avalokites- 
wara.  As  this  statue  must  have  had  some  kind  of  covering 
as  a  shelter  from  the  weather,  I  believe  that  it  is  repre- 
sented by  another  small  ruined  mound,  marked  0,  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  the  last. 

To  the  south  of  the  statue  there  was  a  stupa,  containing 
the  hair  and  nails  of  Buddha.  Sick  people  recovered  their 
health  by  making  the  circuit  of  this  monument.  Another 
mound,  marked  D,  to  the  east  of  the  Rahela  tank,  corres- 
ponds with  the  position  of  this  stupa  exactly,  as  it  is  due 
south  of  the  last  mound  C.  It  is  still  20  feet  high.  I  made 
an  excavation  in  the  top,  which  showed  that  the  mound  had 
been  opened  previously,  as  I  found  nothing  but  loose  rubbish. 
The  solid  brick-work  on  all  sides,  however,  satisfied  me  that 
it  was  tjie  ruin  of  an  ancient  stupa. 


•  See  Plate  XVI. 
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Outside  tlio  western  wall  of  the  monastery,  and  close  to 
a  tank,  there  was  another  stupa  erected  on  the  spot  where 
Buddha  had  boon  questioned  by  a  heretic  on  the  subject  of 
life  and  death.  A  small  mound,  marked  E,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Buleii  Tank,  correspouds  exactly  with  the  position  of 
this  stupa. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  cast  there  was  a  lofty  vibAr, 
20O  feet  in  height,  where  Baddha  had  explained  the  law  for 
four  months.  In  the  position  here  indicated,  there  stands 
the  highest  and  largest  of  all  the  mounds,  marked  F.  It  is 
still  60  feet  in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  70  feet  at  50  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  of  80  feet  at  35  feet  above  the  ground. 
As  the  outer  edges  of  the  walls  are  much  broken,  the  original 
size  of  this  massive  building  at  the  ground  level  cannot  have 
been  much  less  than  00  feet  square.  To  ascertain  its  pro- 
bable height,  we  may  compare  it  with  the  Great  Temple  at 
Buddha-Gaya,  which  has  a  base  of  50  feet  square,  and  a 
height  of  100  feet.  But  as  the  copper-gilt  amalaka  fruit 
wluch  onee  Burmounted  it  no  longer  exists,  the  original 
lieight  cannot  have  been  less  tlian  170  feet.  Now,  taking 
the  same  proportions  for  the  NAlanda  temple,  wo  may  deduce 
llie  height  hy  simple  rule-of-throe,  thus  as  50  :  170: :  90  :  306 
feet.  It  is  true  that  Hwen  Thsatig  states  the  height  at  only 
200  fcot,  but  tliero  is  a  discrepancy  in  bis  statements  of  the 
height  of  another  Nillanda  temple,  which  leads  mo  toprojmse 
correcting  the  height  of  that  now  under  discussion  to  ,'JOO 
feet.  In  sjieaking  of  the  Great  Temple  erected  by  Bs'ililditya, 
Hwen  Tlisang  in  one  place  makes  it  200  feet  high,  and  in 
another  place  300  feet  high.*  In  both  accounts  the  enshrined 
statue  is  said  to  bo  of  Buddha  himself,  as  ho  appeared  under 
the  Bodlii  tree,  and,  as  the  other  large  temple  also  contained 
a  statue  of  Buddba,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  there  has 
been  some  coufusion  between  the  accounts  of  the  two  temples. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  lofty  mound  marked  V.  is 
the  ruin  of  a  temple,  for  I  discovered  three  horizontal  air 
holes,  each  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  at  a  height  of  36  feet  above 
the  ground.  They  measvu'cd  respectively  G,  8J,  and  11^  feet 
in  length.  The  last  measurement,  coupled  with  the  broken 
state  of  the  brick-work,  shows  that  the  walls  must  have  been 
upwards  of  12  feet  in  thickness.     In  fact,  on  the  ca«t  side, 
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at  50  feet  abore  ihpi  ground,  tlie  broken  wall  is  still  15  feet 
thick.  Most  probably  tbe  walls  were  not  less  than  20  feet 
thick  at  tbis  beiijht,  which  would  leave  an  interior  chamber 
30  feet  square.  There  is  now  a  ^reat  hollow  in  the  centre  of 
this  mound,  which  I  would  recommend  to  be  further  excavat- 
ed down  to  tbe  ground  level,  as  I  think  it  highly  probable 
that  both  statues  and  inscriptions  of  much  interest  would  he 
discovered.  Perhaps  the  colossal  statue  of  Buddha,  the  teacher 
now  standing  at  tlio  foot  of  mound  H.,  may  have  been 
origiaally  enshrined  in  this  temple.* 

In  the  north-east  corner  of  the  square  terrace  that  sur- 
rounds this  massive  ruin,  I  found  the  remains  of  several  small 
stupas.  in  dark  blue  stone  of  various  sizes,  from  10  to  30  feet 
in  height.  The  ornamental  carvings  are  still  in  good  order, 
many  of  them  being  very  elaborate.  Rows  after  rows  of 
Buddhas  of  all  sizes  are  the  most  favourite  decoration.  The 
solid  hemispherical  domes  are  from  1  foot  to  4  feet  in  diame- 
ter. The  basement  and  body  of  each  stupa  were  built  of 
separate  stones,  which  were  numbered  for  the  guidance  of 
the  builders,  and  cramped  together  with  iron  to  secure  greater 
durability.  No  amount  of  time,  and  not  even  an  eartli- 
quake,  could  hnve  destroyed  these  small  buildings.  Their 
solid  walls  of  iron-bound  stones  could  only  have  yielded  to 
the  destructive  fury  of  malignant  Brahmans.  I  tried  to  com- 
plete a  single  stupa,  but  I  soon  found  that  several  pieces  were 
missing.  I  believe,  however,  that  a  complete  one  might  he 
obtained  by  a  careful  search  about  the  village  temples,  around 
the  Jain  temple,  and  in  the  small  court-yard  opposite  Mitra- 
jit's  house.  If  one  could  be  obtained  complete,  or  nearly  so, 
it  would  form  a  most  striking  and  ornamental  addition  to  the 
Calcutta  Museum. 


•  ThiB  mt-nnd  wu  Bnbwqaentlj  emfUed  bj  order  of  Oovemmont  nnder  the  raporin- 
tntdenre  of  Captain  Marshall.  Thci  temple  stnod  nn  «  plinth  18  feet  high  above  tbe  groand 
UtbI,  forming  atRTncelofeot  wide  all  roond.  The  inoprmoio  i«  aofoetiquaro,  witJi  anen- 
trtnee  h»ll  on  the  eaat  side.  The  wolK  which  are  of  eitreme  thiokness,  are  bnilt  of  UrRe 
hricks  laid  in  mod.  There  are  few  I'eniaini  of  plaster,  bat  the  lower  walla  appear  lo  be 
BoanJ.  but  externally  they  are  mnoh  cracked,  The  remains  of  the  p«destal  oocnpy  nearly 
the  ohole  we^t  half  of  the  inner  room,  bnt  there  were  no  trace*  of  nny  itAtnea.  Pieces 
of  broken  gtatnes  were,  howoTor,  found  in  tha  entrance  hall.  A  portion  of  the  eatnuico 
in  of  more  inodOTn  date,  the  same  *i  at  Bedh-Oaya.  Captain  Hirahiall  closes  his  acoonnt  of 
the  etplorationa  with  the  folIoiria^opiDion,  which  aeerai  to  be  well  fonnded:  "The  frenaral 
appearance  tf  the  building,  nz.,  the  fitlie  doorway,  the  abstraction  of  the  idola.and  the 
abnenne  nf  in>ide  plitaior,  all  give  me  the  notion  of  the  bnililine  havini;  beno  made  nte  of 
aftiT  the  cloriM  of  tho  lemple  hiui  puwod  «w«j,  iind  than  lo  have  fallen  to  pieces  lij  o^- 
Imi  and  conscqueDt  decay." 
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A  short  di8tance  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Vihflr,  there 
was  another  teraplo  containing  a  statue  of  the  Bodhisatwa 
Avalokiifisumra.  This  Saint  ia  the  same  as  the  Padma-pdni 
of  the  Tihetans,  and  is  always  represented  with  a  lotus  in  his 
hand.  Au  extensive  low  mound,  marked  G.,  immediately  to 
tlic  north  of  the  great  mound,  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
situation  of  this  temple. 

To  the  north  of  the  last  temple  there  was  a  grand  vihilr, 
built  by  liiUAditya,  containing  a  statuo  of  the  ascetic  Buddha. 
The  height,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  is  differently  stated  by 
llwcn  Thsaug  at  200  and  300  feet.  The  lesser  height  I 
believe  to  be  tlie  correct  one,  more  especially  as  Hwen  Thsang 
mentions  that  in  its  magnificence,  its  size,  and  its  statue  of 
Buddha,  it  resembled  the  Great  Temple  at  Buddba-Gaya.  As 
this  last  was  170  feet  in  height,  BiUilditya's  Vihilr  might 
very  fairly  be  satd  to  resemble  it  in  size,  i£  it  was  200  feet 
high ;  hut  if  it  was  300  feet  in  height,  tliere  could  have  been 
no  resemhlnnco  whatever  in  the  dimensions  of  a  temple  that 
was  nearly  twice  as  lofty.  A  raoiuid,  marked  H.,  to  the  east 
of  the  Debar  Tank,  con-esponds  exactly  with  the  situation  of 
this  temple.  It  is  still  45  feet  in  height,  with  a  breadth  of 
50  feet  at  top  from  edge  to  edge  of  brick-work.  As  the 
facing  has  disappeared  on  all  sides,  the  original  breadth,  at 
the  ground  level,  could  not  have  been  less  than  60  feet;  and 
if  the  relative  proportions  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Buddba-Gaya  Temple,  the  height  of  this  temple  must  have 
been  204i  feet,  or  suy,  in  round  numbers,  200  feet,  exactly  as 
stated  by  Hwon  Thsang.  There  is  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
ascetic  Buddlia  in  a  small  court-yard  called  Baithak  Bhairav 
at  the  foot  of  this  mound,  which,  in  all  probability,  was  the 
original  statue  enshrined  in  Baladitya's  Vih&r. 

Four  other  buildings  and  statues,  which  I  have  been 
nnable  to  identify,  are  next  mentioned  by  Hwon  Thsang,  who 
then  goes  on  to  describe  a  brick  vihar  containing  a  very 
lofty  copper  statue  of  Tara  Bodhisatwa.  This  was  situated  at 
2  or  3  //  to  the  north  of  the  monastery,  that  is,  between  one- 
third  and  one-half  of  a  mile.  Now,  at  a  distance  of  2,000 
feet  to  the  north  of  the  monastery,  and  to  the  east  of  the 
Suraj  Pukhar,  there  is  a  brick  ruin  of  a  very  large,  temple, 
marked  N.  From  its  close  proximity  to  the  village,  this 
ruin  has  supplied  materials  for  all  the  existing  houses,  and  is 
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consequently  of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  those  which 
bare  been  already  described.  But  the  removal  of  the  bricks 
has  exposed  the  actual  walls  of  the  temple  in  several  places; 
and,  by  making  a  few  excavations,  I  was  able  to  determine 
the  exact  dimensions  of  the  base  of  this  temple.  It  was  70J 
feet  by  67  feet,  and  it  stood  on  a  raised  lerrace  6  feet  in 
height  and  125  feet  square.  If  the  relative  proportion  of 
base  to  height  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Buddha-Gaya 
Temple,  the  height  of  this  temple  could  not  have  been  less 
than  228  or  2^0  feet,  according  to  which  side  of  the  base  is 
taken  for  the  calculation. 

Hwen  Thsang  also  mentions  n  large  well  which  was  just 
within  the  gateway  on  the  south  side  of  the  surrounding  walls 
of  this  vihdr.  Now,  there  is  a  large  well)  marked  P.,  imme- 
diately on  the  south  side  of  the  ruined  mound  above  describ- 
ed, which  must  be  the  very  one  noticed  by  Hwen  Thsang  as 
having  owed  its  origin  to  Buddha  himself. 

There  are  many  other  objects  worthy  of  notice  at  Bara- 
gaon,  which  I  can  only  briefly  enumerate :  1st,  The  sculptures 
eolleeted  in  the  enclosure  at  Baithak  Bhairav,  marked  M. 
2nd,  The  colossal  figure  of  the  ascetic  Buddha  at  S.  This 
statue  is  remarkable  for  having  the  names  of  the  attendant 
figures  inscribed  over  their  heads.  Thus  we  have  Arya 
Sdrqmtra  and  Arija  MamJgaln'tjaiia  inscribed  over  two  flying 
figures  carrying  garlands  ;  and  Ania  Mitreyondtha  and  Arga 
Vtisumiira  over  two  attendant  standing  figures.  An  inscrip- 
tion in  two  lines  on  the  back  rail  of  the  seat  gives  the  usual 
Buddhist  formula,  and  adds  that  the  statue  was  "  the  pious 
gifc  of  Qanggakd  (a  lady  who  had  attained  the  religious 
rank  of  paramopdsikd.)  This  statue  is  well  worthy  of 
being  photographed.  3rd,  A  small  temple,  marked  T., 
with  a  figure  of  the  three-beaded  goddess  Fajra- rard/n. 
The  Buddhist  formula  is  inscribed  on  this  figure,  wliich  is 
evidently  one  of  those  mistaken  by  Major  Kittoe  for  Durg4 
slaying  the  buflalo  demon  Maheshasur.  The  goddess  has  one 
porcine  head,  and  there  are  seven  hogs  represented  on  the 
pedestal.  4th,  A  life-size  ascetic  Buddha  in  the  village  of 
Baragaon,  and  a  number  of  smaller  figures  at  an  adjacent 
Hindu  temple,  and  also  at  tbe  house  of  Mitrajit  Zamindar. 
5tb,  Two  low  mounds  to  the  nortli  of  the  village  marked  V., 
one  lia>Tng  a  four-armed  image  of  Vishnu  on  Garud,  and  the 
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other  having  two  figures  of  Buddha  seated  on  chairs.  Tha 
former  must  clearly  have  belonged  to  a  Brahiuanical  templej 
eth.  Three  statues  at  W.,  near  the  Tir  Sinij  Tank,  of  wliichi 
two  are  females  and  one  a  male  figure  seated  with  hands  on 
kuees.  7tb,  The  small  temple  in  the  hamlet  of  Kapatiyag 
marked  X.,  where  tbei-e  are  several  interesting  figures  col- 
lected. Amongst  them  there  is  a  fine  VajrA  Varilu,  and 
a  very  good  V^giswari,  with  an  important  inscription  in 
two  lines,  which  gives  the  name  of  the  place  Nalanda,  and  ia 
dated  in  the  year  1  of  the  reign  of  the  paramount  sovereiga 
Sri  Gopdla  Deva.*  6th,  A  large  moimd  at  Y.,  which  looked 
like  a  ruined  stupa.  I  sank  a  shaft  20  feet  deep  in  the  centra 
of  the  mound,  and  found  that  it  was  tilled  with  rubbish.  If, 
therefore,  it  was  a  stupa,  it  had  been  opened  long  before; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  a  temple,  as  a  large 
stone  was  found  in  the  excavation  at  a  depth  of  13  feet, 
9tb,  A  Jain  temple  at  Z.,  which  is  only  remarkable  as  being 
of  the  same  style  of  architecture  as  the  Great  Temple  at 
Buddha-Gaya.  It  is  probably  of  about  the  same  age,  or 
A.  D.  500.  Its  preseut  height  is  only  36  feet  without  the 
pinnacle,  which  is  modern.  The  whole  is  white-washed. 
Inside  the  temple  there  are  several  Jain  figures,  of  whicli 
that  of  Mahdvir  bears  the  date  of  Samvat  15(J4t,  or  A.  D.; 
1447.  10th,  On  the  banks  of  the  Suraj-kfnid  many  interest- 
ing figures  are  collected.  They  are  chiefly  Buddhist,  but 
there  are  also  some  figures  of  Vishnu  four-armed,  of  the 
VariVha  Avatdr,  of  Siva  and  Pd-rvati,  and  also  of  Surya 
himself.  i 

I  cannot  close  tbis  account  of  the  ancient  Nftlanda  with« 
out  mentioning  the  noble  tanks  which  surround  the  ruins  oa 
all  sides.  To  the  north-east  are  the  Gidi  Pokhar  and  tha 
Pansokar  Pokhar,  each  nearly  a  milo  in  length  ;  while  to  the 
south  there  is  the  ludra  Pokhar,  which  is  nearly  half  a  mile 
in  length.  The  remaining  tanks  are  much  smaller  in  size,  and 
do  not  require  any  special  notice. 


IX.     BIHAR. 

The  old  city  of  Bihiir  lies  7  miles  to  the  north-cast  of  i 
Baragaon.  In  our  maps  the  name  is  spelt  Bchar,  but  by  the^ 
people  it  is  written  Bihiir,  which  is  sullleient  to  show  i:bat  iti, 
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must  once  Lave  been  tlie  site  of  some  famous  BuddList  Vilidr. 
But  the  only  existing  Buddhist  remains  -that  I  could  find 
were  votive  stupas  and  fragments  of  figures.  One  of  the  last 
was  inscribed  with  diameters  of  about  A.  D.  900,  but  the 
inscription  is  unfortunately  only  a  fragment. 

The  city  of  Bihir  consists  principally  of  one  lon^  nar- 
row street,  paved  with  rough  stones.  There  are  two  bridses 
ivith  pointed  arches  over  some  irrigation  canals,  the  remains 
of  former  prosperity ;  but  the  whole  place  is  now  dirty  and 
decayed.  In  all  directions  are  seen  Musalmiin  tombs ;  the 
smaller  ones  of  brick,  the  larger  ones  of  squared  and  carved 
stones  from  the  usual  Mulianimadan  quarries  of  ruined 
Buddhist  or  Brahmanical  buildings.  To  the  north-west  of 
the  city  there  is  a  long  isolated  hill,  having  a  precipiwusly 
steep  cliff  on  its  northern  face,  and  oa  the  southern  face  an 
easy  slope  in  successive  ledges  of  rock.  The  hill  is  now 
crowned  by  some  Musalm5,n  buildings,  of  which  the  largest 
is  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Malik  Baja,  hut  I  believe  that  it  is 
the  tomb  of  one  Ibrahim  in  the  reigu  of  Firuz,  as  I  read 
both  of  these  names  in  one  of  the  inscriptions.  To  the 
north-east  of  these  tombs  aud  distant  1,000  feet,  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  hill,  there  is  a  square  platform  of  brick, 
whicb  must  once  have  been  the  basement  of  a  building, 
perhaps  of  a  stupa,  Mhile  the  more  genial  site  of  the  Durgdh, 
■where  fine  trees  are  now  growing,  might  once  have  held  a 
Buddhist  Vihdr  and  its  attendant  monastery. 


One  mile  due  east  from  the  "Durg^b,  and  about  100  yards 
inside  the  northern  gate  of  the  old  fort  of  Bihiir,  there  lies  a 
sand'StoDe  pillar  whicli  bears  two  separate  inscriptions  of  the 
Gupta  Dynasty.  Unfortunately,  the  surface  of  the  stouo 
has  peeled  off  considerably,  so  that  both  of  the  inscriptions 
are  incomplete.  The  ujiper  inscription,  which  is  of  Kuniara 
Gupta,  has  lost  both  ends  of  every  line,  being  probably  about 
one-third  of  the  whole.  The  lower  inscription  ha.f  lost  only 
the  left  upper  comer,  and  some  unknown  amount  at  the 
bottom,  where  the  pillar  is  broken  off.  But  as  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  upper  j>art  is  letter  for  letter  tho  same  as  the 
opening  of  the  Bliitari  pillar  inscription,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  missing  part  of  the  left  upper  corner  can  be  restored  at 
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once.*  This  record  apparently  bclonfjs  to  Skanda  Gupta, 
the  son  aud  eucceesor  of  Kimulra  Giijita,  as  the  genwilog^^ 
is  continued  beyond  Kumara  in  the  same  words  as  in  the 
Bhitari  inscription. 

Outside  the  northern  gate  of  the  old  fort,  there  are  some 
tombs  that  are  said  to  belong  to  Christians,  as  they  lie  east 
and  west,  whilst  all  Musalnum  tombs  lie  north  and  south. 
One  of  them  bears  an  inscription  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
■which  proves  it  to  be  a  Christian  tomb.  The  inscription  I 
believe  to  be  in  the  Armenian  charai-ter,  but  though  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  old,  probably  not  more  than  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred years,  yet  I  could  not  obtain  any  information  regarding 
the  tombs. 

The  Cyclopean  walls  of  tlie  old  fort  are  very  curious ; 
but  as  the  fort  has  been  fully  described  by  Buchanauj  it  is 
unnecessary  for  mo  to  do  more  than  make  tliis  mention  of  it. 


X.  GHOSRAWA. 
A  Buddhistical  inscription  from  Ghosra,wi\,  a  village  to 
tlie  8.  S.  W.  of  Bihiir,  distant  7  miles,  was  first  discovered 
by  Major  Kittoe,  who  published  a  translation  of  it  maile  by 
Dp.  Ballantyne.  This  insci'iption  is  a  very  important  one  for 
the  illustration  of  the  later  hisiory  of  Buddhism,  as  it  men- 
tions the  existence,  somewhere  about  the  yth  or  9th  century, 
of  several  of  the  most  famous  places  of  the  Buddhists.  For 
instance,  it  mentions,  1st,  the  Kanislika  Monastery  in  the 
city  of  Nagarahilra,  close  to  Jelalabad  in  the  Kaliid  Valley; 
2nd,  the  Vajrdmn,  or  Diamond  throne  of  Buddha,  at  Buddlia- 
Gaya;  3rd,  the  Indra'Sila  peak,  which  I  have  already  iden- 
titied  with  Giryek ;  4th,  the  Vihiir  in  Nillanda,  the  city  of 
Yaso  Varmma,  This  part  of  the  translation,  however,  requires 
revision,  as  the  name  of  Nalanda,  which  occurs  twice,  baa 
in  both  instances  been  rendered  as  if  it  was  merely  a  term 
for  some  ascetic  posture,  instead  of  the  proper  name  of  the 

■  8*0  Plate  XVH.  for  the  Bihu  Pillar  iiiiicri|)tioiiB,  and  PUIa  XSVH.  forthe  Bhitari 
Rllur  i&ncripticiii.  Bftbu  Rajeudraliil  Mitn,  in  tbu  Beugul  AgUtic  Society's  Jnums)  1806,  (i. 
S7],  dcnioB  tlie  ocouracy  oF  my  atatement.  Ue  ayt  "  General  Cunninghiun  imngium  it 
tob«»  counlerliart  (if  the  Bhitiri  rooord"" — I  imagine  notUing  of  tlie  kind.  Mj  remBrks  refer 
tu  the  ^ipprr  pitrt  of  the  inscripticai  alone,  and  thit  I  again  inert  to  be  "  letter  for  \vUist 
the  same  ax  tho  opeuing  of  the  Bhitari  PilUu-  inncnptioit,"  The  BILbu  Mje  that  H  no  apecifio 
oune  is  legihle."  I  refer  Mm  to  his  own  NlRSri  truisoript  of  line  4.  where  he  rMuls  mfAo- 
fotrtaya.  This  should  be  laeSa,  far  Obatat-katlm,  the  predeveaBOr  of  Cliwdra  Gupta,  whwe 
wiTeKum&ii  Devi  U  uio&tiDued  iu  tho  next  liua. 
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town    which  contained  the  most  famous  monastery  in  all 
India.     I  will  submit  tliis  inscription  for  re-translation. 

The  other  remains  at  Ghosriwtt  are  few  and  unim- 
portant. There  is  a  mound  of  brick  ruin  touching  tbe 
village,  and  a  small  temple  on  a  low  mound  with  some 
broken  figures  between  GhosriiwA,  and  the  small  village  of 
Asanagar.  The  inscription  obtained  by  Major  Kittoe  is 
now  fixed  in  the  wall  of  this  temple.  At  the  western  foot 
of  the  GhosnUv;'!.  mound  there  is  a  four-armed  standing  male 
statue  of  life  size,  inscribed  with  the  usual  formula  of  the 
Buddtiist  faith.  In  the  upper  right  hand  there  is  a  necklace, 
hut  the  lower  hand  is  open,  the  upper  left  hand  holds  a  lotus, 
aud  the  lower  hand  a  bell.  There  is  a  small  figure  of  Buddha 
in  the  head  dress  of  the  statue,  from  which  I  believe  that 
this  figure  represents  Avaloklteswara,  as  Ilweu  Thsang  des- 
cribes a  similar  statue  at  the  Kapotika  Sangban'ima.  Tlie 
characters  of  the  inscription  do  nut  seem  to  me  to  be  later 
than  A.  D.  800. 

On  the  top  of  the  mound  I  found  the  lower  portion  of 
a  female  figure,  of  which  the  upper  part  was  fixed  in  the 
ground  near  the  Asiinagar  Temple.  The  statue  is  two-armed, 
and  holds  a  lotus  in  one  hand.  It  probably  represents 
Dharmma.  There  are  two  four-armed  female  attendants, 
that  to  the  left  carrying  a  human  head. 


XI.    TITARA-U'A. 

At  Titarii-wa,  2  miles  to  the  north  of  Ghosrilwft,  there 
is  a  fine  large  tank  1,200  feet  in  length,  with  a  considerable 
mound  of  brick  ruin  to  the  noi'th,  and  a  colossal  statue  of 
the  ascetic  Buddha  to  the  south,  which  is  now  called  Bhairav. 
Tbe  pedestal  is  7  feet  broad,  and  tbe  whole  figure  is  still  9  feet 
high,  although  the  upper  portion  is  wanting.  The  usual 
Buddhist  formida  is  inscribed  on  the  lotus  leaves  of  tho 
pedestal.  There  are  besides  several  others  small  and  unim- 
portant, one  of  which  bears  the  Buddhist  formula,  and  another 
inscription  in  three  lines  of  small  letters.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  inscription  is  injured,  but  sufficient  remains 
to  declare  the  date  of  the  statue,  which  I  believe  to  be  about 
A.  D.  ^00 ;  I  can  read  the  name  of  Mabiipila  at  the  end 
of  it.  On  the  west  side  of  the  statue  there  is  tbe  foundation 
of  a  brick  stupa,  18  feet  iu  diameter. 
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The  mound  of  Titaritwa  is  about  20  feet  hi^b,  and  has 
a  small  modem  fort  ou  the  top,  with  a  round  tower  at  each 
of  the  angles.  Excavations  forhricts  are  stiU  going  on,  as 
at  the  period  of  Major  Kittoe's  visit.  I  traced  the  remains 
of  several  walls,  from  which  I  infer  that  the  mound  was  the 
site  of  a  large  monastery.  There  is  no  mention  of  this  place 
either  in  Pa-Hian  or  Hwen  Thsang. 

XII.    APHSAB. 

Five  miles  to  the  east  of  Ghosnlwil,  and  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Sakri  River,  there  is  a  low  hill  covered  with 
brick  ruins,  <-lose  to  a  village  called  Aphsar.  Tlie  long  and 
important  inscription  of  a  second  dynasty  of  Guptas,  that 
was  discovered  at  this  place  by  Major  Kittoe,  is  no  longer  to 
be  found  at  Apbsar.  The  people  are  unanimous  in  stating 
that  Major  Kittoe  removed  it  to  Now:lda  for  the  purpose  of 
copying  it ;  and  he  himself  states  that  he  "  brouglit  it  away 
to  re-examine  it,  and  to  restore  it  as  much  as  possible  before 
having  it  fixed  in  a  pedestal  near  the  Variha"  in  Aphsar. 
I  enquired  for  this  inscription  at  Nowflda,  at  tJaya,  and  at 
Banaras,  but  could  not  hear  any  thing  of  it.  The  loss  of 
this  important  inscription  is  very  much  to  bo  regretted ; 
but  luckily  I  possess  a  transci-ipt  of  it  in  modem  Nagari, 
which  Major  Kittoe  himself  gave  me  in  1850.  This  has 
been,  submitted  to  Uilbu  Kajendralal  Mitra  for  translation.* 


XIII.     BARABAB.  , 

At  16  miles  to  the  north  of  Cava,  or  19  miles  by  the 
road,  there  are  several  groups  of  granite  hills,  called  Kautca- 
J)oly  Hardbar,  Ndgdrjuni,  and  D/iardtcal.f  All  of  these 
possess  some  Buddhistic  remains,  but  the  most  interesting 
are  the  caves  of  Bardbar  and  2^dgdrjuni,  which  were  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Kamm-Bol  is  a  detached  hill  nearly  one  mile  to  the 
south-west  of  the  main  group  of  hills,  and  just  six  miles 

*  Tbe  B&bu's  traiialaUuii  will  ba  found  in  thr  B«ngal  Aeiatic  Sodetj'a  Jouniftl  for  186fl, 
p,  872.  The  iDacription  givm  the  gsneiJogy  of  a  d^Dwty  ci  nino  Gupta  Ejoga.  There  is  ap- 
porantly  nothing  to  guide  us  in  taing  the  d&te,  uiO,  id  the  abconca  oE  ihe  original  dnounient, 
I  can  only  conjecture  that  thifne  Ouptaa  are  of  Utor  date  than  the  wdl-known  Gupta  dynnat; 
of  the  Allahabad  and  Bhitari  Pillar  inacnptionBi.  1  [MHteaa  gold  coins  of  throe  later 
Prinuea,  Viahnu,  Kumilni,  ^uiit  Jays,   nhu  probaLilj  biilou(;ed  to  the  family   of  the  Aphsir 

t  See  Plate  XVIII. 
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to  the  east-north-east  of  the  Bela  D4k  Bungalow.  This 
hill  is  quite  inaccessible,  as  it  is  formed  entirely  of  huge 
masses  of  granite  piled  precipitously  above  one  another, 
and  crowned  with  a  single  lofty  block  that  frowns  grandly 
over  the  plains  below.  It  is  said  that  this  pinnacle  was 
formerly  topped  by  another  block,  which  was  so  nicely 
balanced  that  it  used  to  rock  even  when  a  crow  alighted 
upon  it.  From  this  belief  the  hill  acquired  the  name  of 
Kautca-Doly  or  the  "  crow's  swing,"  or  "  rocking-stone.'^ 

At  the  northern  foot  of  the  Kauwa-Dol  there  has 
formerly  been  a  temple  of  hewn  granite.  A  large  village 
must  also  once  have  existed  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of 
the  hill,  as  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  is  considerably  raised 
above  the  fields,  is  strewn  with  broken  bricks,  hewn  stones, 
and  fragments  of  pottery.  There  are  several  Muhammedan 
tombs  on  this  mound,  built  chiefly  of  pillars  and  other 
squared  and  ornamented  stones  of  some  Hindu  temple. 
The  name  of  this  old  place  is  said  to  have  been  Samanpur. 
Major  Kittoe,  however,  was  told  that  this  name  applied  only 
to  the  northern  portion  of  the  ruins,  the  eastern  portion 
being  called  Sarain. 

On  the  rocks  of  the  northern  face  of  the  hill,  nume- 
rous rude  figures  have  been  sculptured.    One  of  these  is  a 
figure  of  Gancs,  2^  feet  high,  beside  a  lingam.     Several  of 
them  represent  Oauri  Sankar  or  Sara  Oauri ;  but  the  most 
common  of  these  sculptures  is  the  favourite  figure  of  the 
four-armed  Durga  slaying  the  Mahesasur,  or  Buffalo  Demon. 
In  her  two  right  hands  she  holds  a  sword  and  a  trident,  and 
in  her  upper  left  hand  a  shield,  while  her  lower  left  hand 
grasps  the  tail  of  the  Buffalo.    All  of  these  are  Brahmanical . 
figures ;  •  but  there  are  also  rude  figures  of  Buddha  seated, 
and  one  female  figure  which  is  said  to  be  Padmavati,  or 
Mdt/d  Devi,  but  which  is  most  probably  only  a  representation 
of  Dhamima.     In  a  recess  on  the  east  side  of  the  hiU,  and 
amidst  the  ruins  of  a  large  temple,  of  which  several  pillars 
are   still  standing,  there  is  a  colossal  figure  of  Buddha  the 
ascetic,  as  he  appeared  when  seated  in  mental  abstraction 
under  the  Bodhi  tree  at  Buddha-Gaya.    A  drawing  of  this 
figure    has   been  given  in  Buchanan  Hamilton's   Eastern 
India.*     It  is  the  largest  statue  that  I  have  seen,  the  figure 

•  Vol  I.,  Plate  XIV.,  Fig.  5. 
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alone  being  8  feet  high,  with  a  breadth  across  the  shoulders 
of  four  feet,  and  of  six  feet  across  the  knees.  But  the  great 
statue  in  the  temple  of  Buddha-Gaya,  which  was  seen  and 
described  by  Hwen  Thsang,  was  somewhat  more  than  one- 
third  larger,  its  dimensions  being  11  feet  5  inches  in 
height,  8  feet  8  inches  in  breadth  across  the  knees,  and  G 
feet  6  inches  across  the  shoulders. 

In  the  Barabar  group  of  hills  there  are  several  distinct 
peaks,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  Murali  Peak 
to  the  north,  and  the  Sanda  Giri  on  the  south,  both  of  which 
join  the  Barabar  or  Siddheswara  Peak  on  the  east.  On  the 
summit  of  the  Barabar  Peak  there  is  a  small  Hindu  temple 
dedicated  to  Mahadeva,  which  contains  a  lingam  called 
Siddheswara,  and  which,  from  an  inscription  in  one  of  the 
caves  mentioning  this  name,  we  know  to  be  at  least  as  old  as 
the  6th  or  7th  century.  Immediately  to  the  south  of  the 
Bar4bar  Peak  there  lies  a  small  valley,  or  basin,  nearly  square 
in  shape,  and  entirely  surrounded  by  hills,  except  at  two  points 
on  the  north-east  and  south-east,  where  walls  have  been  built 
to  complete  the  enclosure.  Its  greatest  length,  measured 
diagonally  from  peak  to  peak,  is  just  half  a  mile,  but  the 
actual  basin  is  not  more  than  400  yards  in  length  by  250 
yards  in  breadth.* 

Towards  .the  southern  corner  of  the  basin,  there  are  two 
small  sheets  of  elear  water,  which  find  an  outlet  under  ground 
to  the  south-east  and  re-appear  in  the  sacred  spring  called 
Pdtdl  Oanndy  where  an  annual  assembly  is  held  in  the  month 
of  Bhddrapada  for  the  purpose  of  bathing.  On  this  side  is 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  valley,  which  lies  over  large 
rounded  masses  of  granite,  now  worn  smooth  and  slippery  by 
the  feet  of  numerous  pilgrims.  I  ascended  by  this  path  with- 
out any  difficulty,  after  having  taken  off  my  shoes,  but  in 
descending  I  found  a  shorter  and  quicker  way  down  the  mass 
of  loose  rough  stones  at  the  foot  of  the  enclosure  wall  on  the 
same  side.  These  stones  are  the  ruins  of  buildings  which 
once  crowned  the  wall  on  this  side. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  water,  and  in  the  south- 
em  angle  of  the  valley,  there  is  a  low  ridge  of  granite  rock 
lying  from  west  to  east,  about  500  feet  long,  from  100  to  120 

•  Soo  Plate  XVIII. 
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feet  thick,  and  from  30  to  35  feet  in  height.  The  top  of  tho 
ridge  is  rounded,  and  falls  rapidly  towards  the  east.  It  is 
divided  longitudinally  by  natural  cleavage  into  three  separate 
masses.  The  block  towards  the  north  is  much  the  smallest, 
being  not  more  than  50  feet  long  by  27  feet  in  thickness. 
Originally  it  was  probably  about  80  or  100  feet  in  length,  but 
its  eastern  end  has  been  cut  away  to  obtain  access  to  the  face 
of  the  central  mass  of  rock,  in  which  the  Karna-Chopdr 
Cave  has  been  excavated.  A  lingam  and  two  rude  Brahma- 
nical  figures  are  sculptured  on  the  end  of  the  northern  rock. 
The  middle  rock  is  between  200  and  300  feet  in  length, 
with  a  perpendicular  face  towards  the  north.  The 
largest  mass  of  rock  which  faces  towards  the  south 
is  rounded  at  top,  but  the  lower  part  has  been  scarped 
to  form  a  perpendicular  wall  for  the  two  large  caves  now 
called  Suddma  and  Lomas  Rishi.  A  level  piece  of  ground, 
about  100  feet  in  width,  intervenes  between  this  great  rock 
and  the  foot  of  the  southern  hill.  Sheds  and  temporary  build- 
ings are  erected  on  this  spot  during  the  annual  fair  time, 
when  the  caves  are  visited  by  thousands  of  pilgrims.  The 
ground  is  strewn  with  broken  bricks  and  fragments  of  pottery, 
and  the  rubbish  has  now  accumulated  to  a  height  of  three  feet 
above  the  floors  of  the  caves.  This  will  account  for  the  fact 
of  there  having  been  one  foot  of  water  in  this  cave  when 
visited  by  Buchanan.  The  water  was  drained  away  by  Major 
Kittoe,  who  dug  a  trench  along  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and 
brought  to  light  several  pieces  of  stone  pillars  which  pro- 
bably belong^  to  some  portico  or  cloister  in  front  of  the 
caves. 

The  Barabar  Basin  is  naturally  a  strong  defensive 
position,  as  it  possesses  plenty  of  water,  and  is  only 
accessible  at  two  points,  on  the  north-east  and  south-east. 
Now,  both  of  these  points  have  been  closed  by  walls, 
and  as  there  are  also  traces  of  walls  on  the  surrounding 
hills,  and  more  particularly  on  the  Siddheswara  Hill,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  place  must  once  have  been  used  as 
a  stronghold.  There  is  indeed  a  tradition  of  some  Baja 
having  been  besieged  in  this  place,  and  that  he  escaped  by 
the  narrow  passage  over  the  Siddheswara  Hill.  Its  very 
name  of  Banibar,  that  is,  bara  and  awara,  or  Barawara,  the 
"  great  enclosure,"  points  to  the  same  conclusion,  although 
this  may  have  been  originally  applied  to  the  much  larger 
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enclosure  between  the  Barabar  and  Nagarjuni  Hills,  and  the 
western  branch  of  the  Phalgu  River,  where,  according  to 
Buchanan's  information,  the  original  B/am  Gaya  was  situated. 
The  numerous  heaps  of  brick  and  stone  that  lie  scattered  over 
the  plain  would  seem  to  show  that  this  had  once  been  the 
site  of  a  largo  town.  The  situation  is  similar  to  that  of  old 
Raja-griha,  namely,  that  of  a  small  valley  or  basin  almost 
surroimded  by  hUls ;  but  in  size  it  is  very  much  less  than 
the  famous  Girivraja^  or  hill-encircled  city  of  Jarasandha. 
This  enclosure  had  the  Barabar  Hill  on  the  west,  the  Sangar 
branch  of  the  Phalgu  River  on  the  east,  and  the  two  parallel 
ridges  of  the  Nfigarjuni  HiUs  to  the  north  and  south.  It  was 
upwards  of  one  mile  in  length,  with  a  mean  width  of  half  a 
mile  and  a  circuit  of  rather  more  than  three  miles.  The 
circuit  of  the  hills  surrounding  old  Raja-griha  was  about 
eight  miles. 

The  caves  in  the  Barabar  Hills  are  usually  known  as  the 
Sat-gharay  or  "  seven  houses."  Major  Kittoe  proposed  SapU 
ffarhha,  or  the  "  seven  caves"  as  the  true  name ;  but  I  think 
that  Sapta-griha^  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  present  day,  SaUgharay  is  a  preferable  etymology,  as  it 
is  the  very  same  name  by  which  this  collection  of  caves  is 
now  known. 

The  Nagarjuni  Hills  consist  of  two  very  narrow  ridges 
of  granite  running  nearly  parallel,  and  about  half  a  mile 
distant  from  each  other,  between  the  Bar&bar  Peak  and  the 
Phalgu  River.  The  northern  ridge  would  appear  to  be  the 
same  as  that  which  Buchanan  calls  Murali,*  but  my  inform- 
ants applied  this  name  to  another  peak  in  the  Barabar  group. 
The  southern  ridge  contains  the  famous  old  caves,  of  which  the 
largest  one,  called  the  Oopi  Cave,  is  on  the  southern  side,  with 
its  entrance  to  the  south.  The  two  other  caves  are  situated 
on  the  southern  face  of  a  small  spur,  or  off-shoot,  on  the  nor- 
thern side  of  the  hill. 

There  are,  therefore,  altogether  seven  caves  in  these  hills, 
four  of  which  belong  to  the  Barabar  or  Siddheswara  group, 
and  three  to  the  ^dgdrjuni  group.  I  incline,  therefore,  to 
believe  that  tlie  name  of  Sat-gharay  or  the  "  seven  houses," 
belonged  originally  to  the  whole  of  these  seven  caves,  and  not 
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to  the  four  caves  with  seven  chambers  in  the  BarAbar  group. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Barabar  caves  are  somewhat  older 
than  those  of  Nagarjuni,  but  the  difference  of  date  is  very 
little,  being  not  more  than  30  years,  as  will  be  shown  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  the  inscriptions. 

The  Kama  Chapdr  Cave,  marked  A.  in  the  map,  is 
situated  in  the  northern  face  of  the  Barabar  ridge  of  granite, 
which  has  already  been  described.  The  entrance,  which  is  of 
Egyptian  form,  faces  the  north.  The  cave  is  33  feet  6J 
inches  in  length,  by  14  feet  in  width.*  The  sides  of  the 
cave  are  6  feet  1^  inch  in  height,  and  the  vaulted  roof  has  a 
rise  of  4  feet  8  inches,  making  the  total  height  10  feet  9 
inches.  At  the  western  end  there  is  a  raised  platform  7  feet 
6  inches  long,  2  feet  6  inches  broad,  and  1  foot  3  inches  high. 
From  its  length  I  infer  that  this  was  the  pedestal  of  a  statue. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  cave  is  polished.  On  the 
outside,  and  at  the  western  corner  of  the  entrance,  there  is  a 
sunken  tablet  containing  a  short  inscription  of  five  lines  in 
the  ancient  character  of  Asoka's  Pillars.  It  records  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  cave  in  the  19th  year  of  the  reign  of  Baja 
Fijfadasij  that  is,  of  Asoka  himself,  t  This  cave,  therefore, 
dates  as  far  back  as  245  B.  C.  The  inscription  has  been  so 
much  injured  by  the  weather,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
out  the  letters  satisfactorily.  It  also  faces  the  north,  so  that 
no  advantage  can  be  obtained  from  the  difference  of  light 
and  shade  which  is  caused  by  the  sun  in  the  hollows  of  the 
letters  of  such  inscriptions  as  face  in  other  directions.  There 
are  also  several  short  inscriptions  on  the  jambs  of  the  door- 
way, such  as  Bodhimula  "  the  root  of  Intelligence,"  Daridra 
kdntdra  "  the  cave  of  the  poor,'*  or  "  the  mendicant's  cave,'* 
and  others  the  records  of  mere  visitors. 

The  Suddma  Cave,  marked  B.  in  the  map,  is  situated  in 
the  same  granite  range,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  it,  and 
with  its  entrance  facing  the  south.  The  door-way,  which 
is  of  Egyptian  form,  is  sunk  in  a  recess  6^  feet  square 
and  2  feet  deep.  On  the  eastern  wall  of  this  recess  or 
porch,  there  is  an  inscription  of  two  lines  in  the  ancient  Pali 
characters  of  Asoka's  Pillars.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
obliterate  the  gteater  part  of  this  inscription  with  a  chisel, 

*  See  Plate  XIX  ,  Fig.  1,  for  plan  and  section, 
t  See  Plate  XX.,  No.  1  iDacriptioxi. 
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but  owing  to  the  great  depth  of  the  letters  the  work  of  des- 
truction was  not  an  easy  one,  and  the  clearly  cut  lines  of  the 
original  letters,  with  the  exception  of  one,  perhaps,  at  the 
end,  are  still  distinctly  traceable  in  the  midst  of  the  rough 
holes  made  by  the  destroyer's  chisel.  This  inscription  re- 
cords the  dedication  by  Raja  Pit/adasi  (that  is,  Asoka  him- 
self), in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  of  the  Nigoha  cave.* 
The  excavation  of  this  cave,  therefore,  dates  as  far  back  as 
252  B.  C,  the  very  same  year  in  which  many  of  Asoka's 
edicts  were  promulgated,  as  recorded  in  his  different  inscrip- 
tions both  on  pillars  and  rocks.  The  cave  itself  consists  of 
two  chambers,  of  which  the  inner  one  is  nearly  circular  with 
a  hemispherical  domed  roof.  This  roof,  which  projects 
beyond  the  wall  of  the  circular  room  into  the  outer  apart- 
ment, is  considerably  under-cut,  as  if  to  represent  a  thatch 
with  its  overhanging  caves.  The  circular  room  is  19  feet  11 
inches  in  diameter  from  west  to  east,  and  19  feet  from  north 
to  south.  The  outer  apartment  is  32  feet  9  inches  in  length, 
by  19  feet  6  inches  in  breadth.  The  walls  are  6  feet  9  inches 
in  height  to  the  springing  of  the  vaulted  roof,  which  has  a 
rise  of  5  feet  6  inches,  making  the  total  height  of  the  cham- 
ber 12  feet  3  inches.  At  the  east  end  of  this  apartment 
there  is  a  shallow  recess  which  may  have  been  intended  as  a 
niche  for  a  statue,  or  more  probably  as  an  entrance  to  another 
projected  chamber.  But  the  work  was  abandoned  soon  after 
its  commencement,  and  remains  rough  and  unfinished, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  cave,  both  roof  and  walls,  is  highly 
polished,  t 

The  Lomas  Risid  Cave,  marked  C.  in  the  map,  is  similar 
to  the  Suddma  Cave,  both  as  to  the  size  and  arrangement  of 
its  two  chambers  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
circular  room  has  been  left  rough,  and  both  the  floor  and  the 
roof  of  the  outer  apartment  remain  unfinished.  {  The  straight 
walls  of  this  apartment  are  polished,  but  the  outer  wall  of  the 
circular  room  is  only  smoothed  and  not  polished.  The  chisel 
marks  are  yet  visible  on  the  floor,  while  on  the  roof,  which 
has  only  been  partially  hewn,  the  cuts  of  the  chisels,  both 
broad  and  narrow,  are  still  sharp  and  distinct.  The  excava- 
tion of  the  roof  would  appear  to  have  been  abandoned,  owing 

^ —  I 

•  Sec  Plate  XX.,  No.  2  Inacription. 
+  See  Plate  XIX,  Fig.  2. 
J  See  Plate  XIX.,  Fig.  3. 
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to  the  work  having  reached  a  deep  fissure,  which  forms  one 
of  the  natural  lines  of  cleavage  of  the  rock.  It  possesses  no 
inscription. 

The  door- way  of  this  cave  is  exactly  of  the  same  size 
and  of  the  same  Egyptian  form  as  that  of  the  Suddma  Cave, 
but  the  entrance  porch  has  been  much  enlarged,  and  has  been 
sculptured  to  represent  what  I  believe  to  be  the  ornameiltal 
entrance  of  a  wooden  building.  A  tolerably  faithful  sketch 
of  this  entrance  will  be  foimd  in  Buchanan,*  but  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  rubbish  at  the  time  the  sketch  was  taken, 
the  full  height  of  the  work  is  not  shown.  The  incriptions 
also  are  represented  as  extending  below  the  top  of  the  door- 
way on  one  side,  which  is  not  the  case,  as  they  are  all  con- 
fined to  the  semi-circular  space  above  the  door.  This  sketch, 
however,  shows  distinctly  the  ends  of  the  roofing  beams  and 
the  bambu  lattice  work  of  the  gable,  just  such  as  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  wooden  buildings  of  Barmah. 

As  the  inscriptions  over  the  door-way  of  this  cave  are  all 
in  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  later  princes  of  the 
Gupta  dynasty,  the  date  of  this  sculptured  fagade  may  be 
assigned  to  the  3rd  or  4ith.  century  of  our  era.  But  as  the 
cave  itself  corresponds  so  exactly,  both  in  size  and  in 
arrangements,  with  the  Suddma  Cave,  I  feel  satisfied  that  it 
must  have  been  excavated  at  the  same  time,  and  that,  before 
the  enlargement  of  the  entrance  porch,  there  must  have 
existed  an  inscription  of  Asoka,  recording  the  name  and 
purpose  of  the  cave.  The  present  inscriptions  are  deeply 
and  boldly  cut,  but  the  letters  are  not  polished.  There  are 
two  distinct  inscriptions,  the  upper  one,  of  two  lines,  being 
somewhat  later  in  date  than  the  lower  one,  of  four  lines,  in 
rather  larger  letters.  Both  of  these  inscriptions  have  been 
translated  by  James  Prinsep,t  who,  owing  perhaps  to  the  mis- 
placement of  the  lines  of  his  faC'Similis^  did  not  perceive 
that  translations  of  both  had  already  been  published  by 
WUkins  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
There  is  some  variation  in  the  two  versions  of  these  inscrip- 
tions, which  will  be  examined  hereafter. 

The  fourth  cave  of  the  Bardbar  group  is  that  which  is 
called  Vmca  Mitra  by  Major  Kittoe,  but  which  was  named 

*  Eaetcni  India,  Vol.  I.,  p.  104. 
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simply  T'mca-jhopri,  or"Vi9wa's  hut,"  by  my  informants. 
This  cave,  marked  D.  in  tlie  map,  is  excavated  in  a  larj^c  hlouk 
of  graiiito  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  cave  ridge  and  at  a 
somewhat  lower  level.  It  consists  of  two  rooms,  an  outer 
apartment  or  ante-ehamber  which  is  polished  throughout,  and 
an  inner  apartment  of  11  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  rough 
and  unfinished.  The  former  is  14  feet  long  by  8  feet  4  inches 
broad,  and  has  an  inscription  on  the  right  hand  wall  of  four 
lines  in  the  ancient  Pali  character  of  Asoka's  inscriptions. 
The  last  five  letters  have  been  purposely  mutilated  with  the 
chisel,  but  they  are  still  quite  legible.*  The  inscription, 
%vhich  is  otlicrwise  perfect,  records  the  dedication  of  tlie  cavo 
l)y  Raja  l^hjadaH  (that  is,  Asoka  himself,)  iu  the  l^thyear  of 
his  reign,  equivjilent  to  252  B.  C.  This  is  the  only  inscription 
in  this  cavo  which  would  seem  to  have  escajjcd  the  notice  of 
the  Brahmanic.il  ocxjupants  or  visitors  of  the  other  caves. 
On  tlic  floor  of  this  outer  chamber  there  are  four  oblong 
socket  holes,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  intended  for 
the  reception  of  timber  framing,  as  suggested  by  Major 
Kittoe. 

The  great  cavo  in  the  Nilgarjuni  Hill,  marked  E.  in  the 
map,  is  excavated  in  the  southern  face  of  the  rock,  at  a 
height  of  50  feet  above  tlio  country-.  It  is  approached  by 
a  ilight  of  stone  steps,  but  the  entrance  is  concealed  partly 
by  a  tree  and  partly  by  an  Idijdh  wall,  which  was  built 
by  the  last  Musalman  occupants.  It  was  inhabited  when 
visited  by  Major  Kittoo  in  1817,  but  was  empty  when  I 
saw  it.  This  cave  is  IG  fccfc  5  inches  long  and  19  feet  2 
inches  broad,  both  ends  being  semi-circular.  The  walls 
are  6  feet  6  inches  high,  and  the  vaulted  roof  has  a  rise  of 
4  feet,  making;  a  total  height  of  10  feet  G  inches.!  Tlio 
whole  of  the  interior  is  polished,  but  quite  plain.  There 
is  a  low  brick  platform  of  modem  date  at  one  end,  wliieh  is 
said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  MusalmAn  Saint,  who  was  tho 
disciplo  and  successor  of  Haji  Hdrmui/an.  The  door-way  of 
the  cavo  is  of  Egypti.in  form,  being  two  feet  G  inches  wide  at 
top,  and  2  feet  11 J  inches  at  bottom,  with  a  height  of  G  feet 
and  half  an  inch.  On  tho  eastern  jamb  of  the  door-way 
there  is  an  inscription  in  ten  lines  of  tho  same  family  and 
same  date  as  those  over  the  door-way  of  the  Lomsa  Eishi 

*  See  Plate  XX.,  No.  3  InacriptiMi. 
t  Sae  Hato  XIX.,  Fig.  G. 


Cave.  This  inscription  has  been  translated  by  TTilkins  and 
by  James  Prinsep.*  On  the  western  jamb  of  the  door  there 
is  a  short  inscription  in  large  letters  of  the  7th  or  8th  century. 
Achdrtfa  Sri  Togananda,  "  the  teacher  Sri  Yogananda,"  whoao 
name  will  be  found  repeated  in  another  cave.t 

On  the  outside,  immediately  over  the  door-way,  there 
is  a  small  sunken  tablet,  containing  a  short  inscription  of 
four  hnes  in  the  ancient  Pali  characters  of  Asoka's  edicts. 
This  has  been  translated  by  James  Prinsep.}  The  cave  is 
called  Gopi-ka-kubha,  that  is,  the  "  Gopi's  or  milkmaid's 
Cave."  The  inscription  records  that  "The  Gopi's  Cave,  an 
abode  lasting  as  the  Snn  and  Moon,  was  caused  to  be  esca- 
vatod  by  Dasaratka,  beloved  of  the  Devas,  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  as  a  hermitage  for  the  most  devoted  lihadantas 
(Buddhist  ascetics)  ."§ 

The  other  two  caves  of  the  Nigdrjuni  Group  are  situated 
in  a  low  rocky  ridge  on  the  northern  side  of  the  hill.  To 
the  south,  and  in  front  of  the  caves,  there  are  two  raised 
terraces.  The  lower  one  to  the  eastward  has  a  well,  9  feet 
in  diameter  and  23  feet  deep,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
entrance  to  the  eastern  cave,  which  in  the  inscription  is 
called  the  "  Vapiya-ka-k»bha.,  or  "  Vapiya  Cave,"  which  I 
believe  refers  to  the  well  (vapij  above  described,  and  which 
may,  therefore,  he  translated  as  the  ""Well  Cave."  The 
upper  terrace  to  the  westward  is  120  feet  long  from  north  to 
south,  60  feet  broad  from  west  to  east,  and  10  feet  in  height 
above  the  plain.  The  walls  are  chiefly  of  brick,  but  there 
are  several  squared  stones  and  granite  pillars  near  the  top. 
Tliese  must,  I  think,  have  been  added  afterwards  by  the 
Muhammedans  when  they  occupied  the  caves,  for  the  platform 
is  covered  with  their  small  tombs.  All  around  there  are 
heaps  of  bricks  and  fragments  of  carved  and  squared  stones 
which  show  that  several  buildings  must  once  have  existed  in 
this  place.  The  upper  platform  I  believe  to  have  been  the 
site  of  a  vihiir  or  Buddhist  chapel  monastery,  but  there  is 
nothing  now  remaining  to  prove  any  Buddhist  occupation, 
ercepting  only  one  fragment  of  a  standing  statue. 

■  Sae  An»tic  K«*ean:tie«,  T.,  282  ;  uid  Bengal  A^tic  Sodety's  JotuiiB!,  IS37,  p.  (72. 

t  See  Hbte  XX.,  No.  7  InwripUon. 

X  Bengal  Amatic  Sooioty'i  JourtuI,  ISST,  p.  C77. 

S  See  Plate  XX.,  Ke.  1  IiuciipUon. 
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The  Vapiya  Care,  marked  F.  in  the  map,  has  a  smnll 
porch  or  ante-chamber,  6  feet  lon^  hy  5J  ffct  broncl,  from 
which  a  door-way  only  2  feet  10  inches  wide  leads  to  tlie 
principal  room,  which  is  16  feet  9  inches  long  and  11  feet  3 
inclies  broad.  The  roof  is  vaulted,  and  10  feet  6  inches  in 
total  height,  The  whole  of  the  walls  are  hiirhly  polished. 
On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  porch  there  is  an  inscription  of 
four  lines  in  the  old  Pali  characters  of  Asoka's  edicts.* 
In  this  record  the  cave  is  called,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
V(tpiya-ka-kubha,  or  "  the  "Well  Cave,"  in  evident  allusion  to 
the  well  in  front  of  it.  The  remainder  of  the  inscription  is 
word  for  word  the  same  as  that  of  the  Gopi's  Cave.  There 
are  several  short  inscriptions  on  the  side  walls  of  the  porch 
and  on  the  jambs  of  the  door-way,  but  they  are  of  little 
interest,  as  they  merely  record  the  names  of  visitors.  The 
longest  of  them  reads — 

Achdrya  Sri  Togananda pranamati  Stddheatmra,  "The 
teacher  Sri  Yogananda  offers  adoration  to  Siddheswara.""!* 
In  this  inscription  we  find  the  name  of  the  linyam  now  exist- 
ing in  the  temple  of  the  Bar^bar  Peak,  recorded  in  characters 
of  the  6th  or  7th  century.  James  Prinscp  refers  them  to  the 
6th  century.  A  still  older  inscription,  Fidesa  Vasmya 
Kirttik,  or  "  the  renown  of  Vasu  of  Videsa,"  belongs  to  the 
age  of  the  Guptas.  According  to  Buchanan,  tliia  cave  is 
called  Mirza  Mandai,  or  the  "  Mirza's  house." 

The  third  cave  of  the  Nilgdijuni  Group,  marked  G.  in  the 
map,  is  situated  immediately  to  the  westward  of  the  last 
cave,  in  a  gap  or  natural  cleft  of  the  rock,  which  has  pro- 
bably been  enlarged  hy  art.  The  entrance  to  the  cave  lies  in 
this  gap  facing  the  east.  It  is  a  mere  passage,  only  2  feet 
10  inches  in  width  and  6  feet  1^  inch  in  heiglit,  with  a 
length  of  7  feet  2  inches  on  the  northern  side,  and  of  5  feet 
9  inches  on  the  southern  side.  There  are  socket  holes  both 
above  and  below  for  the  reception  of  a  wooden  door.  The 
cave  itself  is  16  feet  4  inches  by  4  feet  3  inches  ;  but  it  has 
been  divided  into  two  rooms  by  a  rude  brick  wall.  This 
must  have  been  the  work  of  some  ascetic  of  former  days,  as 
the  only  opening  to  the  inner  room  appears  to  be  too  small 
for  the  passage  of  any  grown-np  man,  and  could  only  have 

*  ScD  rJaM  XX,  No.  6  iBBcrigjlinD,  Mid  PInte  XIX.,  Fig.  6,  for  iibn. 
t  See  nn^t  XS.,  So.  S  Ingcriiition. 


been  used  hy  tlie  occupant  for  the  reception  of  food.  On  the 
right  hand  jamb  of  the  door-way  there  is  an  inscription 
of  four  lines  in  the  old  Pali  characters  of  Asoka's  edicts,  in 
which  this  cave  is  called  the  Vadatki-kd-kubha.  The  re- 
mainder of  tlifl  record  is  letter  for  letter  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Gopi  and  Vapiya  Caves.  The  meaning  of  the  name  of 
Vadathi  I  am  not  able  to  explain.  The  root  vada  means  to 
separate  or  divide,  to  surround  or  encompass,  and  also  to 
cover.  Any  one  of  these  meanintrs  might  be  appropiiately 
applied  as  descriptive  of  the  peculiar  position  of  this  cave, 
for  it  is  entirely  separated  from  the  other  cave;  it  is  encom- 
passed by  the  blutf  rocks  of  the  gap  in  which  it  is  situated, 
and  is  50  effectually  covered  or  screened  from  new,  that  it 
altogether  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Hathome  when  he 
made  copies  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  Gopi  and  Vapiya  oaves 
for  James  Prinsep.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  term 
"  secluded"  would  be  descriptive  of  the  position  of  the  cave, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  Vadathika  may  probably  he  a 
Temacular  form  of  vada  +  arthikn,  the  whole  meaning 
simply  the  cave  of  the  "  secluded  mendicants."  According  to 
Buchanan,  this  cave  is  called  the  abode  of  H3,ji  Sarmdi/ari.* 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  Barabar  caves,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  two  groups  are  separated  by  date  as  well  as 
by  position,  the  Salghara  caves  having  been  excavated  iu  the 
12th  and  19th  years  of  Eaja  Piyadis't  {or  Asoka)  while 
those  of  NilgArjum  were  excavated  in  the  first  year  of 
Dasaratha,  the  beloved  of  the  Devas.  According  to  the 
Vishnu  Punlna,  I>asaratha  was  the  grandson  of  Asoka,  and 
the  son  of  Suyasas  ;  and  as  the  son  of  Asoka,  according  to  the 
Vaya  Piu^na,  reigned  only  eight  years,  the  accession  of 
Dasaratha  must  liave  taken  place  ia  214  B.  C.  The  age  of 
the  N&gArjuni  caves  is,  therefore,  31  years  later  than  that 
of  the  Karna-chopar,  and  38  years  later  than  that  of  the 
Sudima  and  Viswa  Caves. 

Prom  the  various  inscriptions  we  learn  that  these  caves 
have  been  successively  occupied  by  Buddhists  and  by 
Brahmauists.  They  were  originally  excavated  for  the  occu- 
pation of  Buddhist  monks  by  the  Xings  Asoka  and  Dasaratha 
in  the  third  century  before  Christ.  About  the  third  or  fourtli 
century  after  Christ,  the  Kings  SSrdula  Varmma  and  Ananta 
Varmma,  placed    Brahmanical    images    of    Deca-mdlo,    of 

*  Scu  PUt«  XIX.,  Fig.  7,  for  plan,  and  PLftU  XX.,  Ko.  6,  for  iiucriptioii. 
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Katy&yani,  and  of  Mahddeva  and  his  wife  in  three  of  the 
caves.  At  a  somewhat  later  date,  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  cen- 
tury, the  teacher  Yo2;<iuanda  recorded  his  adoration  of  the  &i(i- 
dhetncara  I'mgam.  This  occupation  by  Brahmaiis  in  the  seventh 
century  may  account  for  the  silence  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim 
Ilwen  Tlisang  regarding  the  caves,  which,  as  being  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Gaya,  would  otherwise  have 
attracted  his  attention.  At  a  still  later  date,  somewhere  about 
the  twelfth  century,  the  Jogi-Karmamdrga  and  tbe  pilgrim 
Jihayankara  A'dlha  visited  the  caves  and  inscribed  their 
names.*  Still  later,  the  NagArjuni  caves  were  occupied  by 
Musalnid.n  Fakirs.  The  Idgah  outside  the  Gopi  Cave  is  said 
to  he  only  1 50  years  old,  but  the  numerous  graves  on  the 
raised  terrace  in  front  of  the  Vap'iya  Cave  would  seem  to 
denote  a  much  longer  occupation  of  probably  not  less  than 
300  or  iOO  years. 

During  this  successive  occupation,  the  caves  would 
appear  to  have  received  new  names,  as  not  one  of  the  ancient 
names  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  has  been  preserved. 
Indeed,  the  most  ancient  names  woiUd  seem  to  have  been  lost 
at  a  very  early  date,  for  the  Gopi  Cave  of  Dasaratha  is  desig- 
nated by  Ananta  Varmma  as  "  this  cavern  of  the  Vindhya 
mountains,"  and  the  Vadathi  Cave  is  called  simply  "  this 
Cave,"  as  if  the  ancient  names  had  already  been  lbr2;otten. 
Similarly,  the  Lomos  RishiCave  is  called  Pravara-giri-ffuha, 
or  "  the  great  mountain  cave."  Prom  these  instances,  I  would 
infer  that  the  present  names  of  the  caves  are  all  of  later  date 
than  the  time  of  Ananta  Vainnma  in  the  third  or  fourth  cen- 
tury. That  they  were  also  of  Brahmanical  origin  seems  to  me 
to  be  quite  certain  for  the  following  reasons :  Kania-c/iopor 
I  take  tfl  be  simply  Kanta-jhoprn,  or  "  Kama's  Hut,"  so  named 
after  Kama,  Xing  of  Angga,  tlie  illegitimate  son  of  Pritha, 
the  mother  of  the  Pandus.  Similarly,  Lomns  Rkhi,  who 
was  doBcribed  to  Buchanan  as  a  "  very  hairy  saint,"  is  no 
doubt  the  same  as  Loina-pada  or  "  hairy  foot,"  who  was  also 
one  of  the  Kings  of  Angga  (or  Bhagalpur).  But  as  Loma- 
pada  is  only  a  descriptive  appellation  of  a  Prince  whose 
true  name  was  Dasaratha,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  name  of 

•  See  PUU  XX.,  D  and  B  iiiKriplJons  from  the  Vapiji  or  Well  Care.  The  oUiar 
uucriptLoEM  gitea  in  the  aamo  Pl&to  are  «tinrt  dmii!lijr7  reoords  of  little  ^miiirtaiice. 
Na  16,  daridra-kAMdra,  "  the  cave  <i^  povertji,"  and  Noo.  16  aad  19,  Mtia-JcdntAra,  "  the 
uve  (if  afflictioD,"  no  doubt  refer  to  Buddmsta.  uid  ibaiT  tlut  theee  caves  nere  inhabited, 
or  at  Imt  viuted,   hj  Buddhiil  TOtuiea  u  Utu  b£  the  third  or  fourth  century  A .  U. 
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Dasaratlia,  tbe  founder  of  the  three  Nagarjuni  Caves,  had  ac- 
tually been  preserved  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  and 
was  tbeu  igrnorautly  referred  by  tbe  Bralimans  to  tbe  early  kiug 
of  Angga,  instead  of  to  the  ilaurya  Prince  of  Magatba.  Itc- 
gardiiig  the  name  of  Sud-hna  or  Stid/iama,  I  am  unable  to 
offer  any  conjecture ;  but  Viswa7nilra  was  one  of  tbe  most 
celebrated  of  the  seven  lUsbis,  or  great  Drabmanical  Saints. 

The  silence  of  Hwen  Tbsang  regarding  the  caves  has 
been  already  noticed,;  but  I  have  a  suspicion  that  he  had  beard 
of  the  celebrated  spring  of  the  Fatal  Gangd  at  tbe  foot  of  the 
BarAbar  Hill.  According  to  bis  account,  there  was  a  famous 
spring  of  pure  water  situated  at  30  U  (or  5  miles)  to  the  norlh 
of  Gaya.*  Now,  as  I  could  not  bear  of  any  spring  to  tbe 
northward  of  Gaya  nearer  than  Barftbar,  I  would  suggest 
that  Hwen  Tbsang's  distance  of  3(i  li  should  be  corrected  to 
130  /*  (or  21^  miles),  which  would  make  his  faaious  spring 
agree  exactly  with  tbe  position  of  the  Fatal  Gatiga,  accord- 
ing to  the  distance  by  road,  which  is  13  miles  to  the  Bela 
Bak  Bungalow  +  6  to  the  Kauwa-Dol  Hill  +  2  more  to  tbe 
VivM  Gauga.  Hwen  Tbsang  adds  that  "the  Indians,  follow- 
ing an  ancient  tradition,  called  this  spring  tbe  'holy  water' 
(I'eau  sainte),  and  that  at  all  times  whoever  drank  of  it,  or 
bathed  in  it,  was  instantly  purified  from  tbe  stain  of  bis  sins." 
Now  tbe  source  of  the  Tatal  Gangd  is  siill  held  in  such  esteem 
that,  according  to  Buchanan,  fi-om  20,000  to  50,000  people 
assemble  annually  in  tbe  middle  of  the  month  of  BliS.drapada 
to  batbe  in  its  waters,  and  about  600  people  bathe  daily 
during  the  whole  of  that  month. 

Should  this  identification  be  correct,  it  would  seem  to 
be  almost  certain  that  towards  the  middle  of  tbe  seventh  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  not  only  were  these  caves  occupied  by  the 
Brahnians,  but  the  very  memory  of  their  Buddliist  origin 
had  either  been  forgotten  or  was  carefully  concealed. 

XIV.    DHARAWAT. 


Tlie  Dhardtcat  group  of  hills  lies  immediately  to  the 
northward  of  the  Baribar  bills,  about  \\  mile  distant.  There 
are  twrf  distinct  ridges  running  from  west  to  east,  that  to  the 
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south  being  nearly  two  miles  in  length  with  three  \ieiiks 
named  Salei/a,  Gurcya,  and  Dfiaoli*  The  nearest  road  from 
Bar&har  to  Dliar&,wat  lies  throufjh  a  pass  between  the  Gureya 
and  Dliaoli  Hills,  The  northern  ridj^o  consists  of  a  single 
hill  named  llatani,  which  in  former  days  was  occupied  by 
some  estaldishmeiit  of  the  Buddhists.  On  the  northern  slope 
of  the  hill  there  are  two  brick  terraces  which  have  been  built 
up  against  the  rock.  The  eastern  teiTaco  is  60  feet  long  by 
2(J  feet  broad,  and  60  feet  above  the  plain.  Near  the  top  the 
solid  brick-work  can  still  be  seen  for  20  fcjet  in  height,  below 
which  the  brick  rubbish  reaches  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The 
second  terrace  lies  more  than  200  feet  to  the  westward  of 
the  other  ;  it  has  a  front  of  250  feet,  hut  its  height  is  not 
more  than  15  feet  above  the  plain.  On  this  terrace  there  are 
two  broken  Buddhist  figures,  and  beneath  it  there  are  four 
others,  of  which  one  bears  the  usual  Buddliist  formula  of 
"  Ye  Dhariiima  hetu  prabhava,  &c.,"  in  characters  of  the 
9th  or  luth  century. 

To  the  north  of  the  Batani  Hill  there  is  a  large  tank  called 
Chdndnkhar  Tftl,  2,000  feet  in  length  and  HOO  feet  in  width. 
On  the  eastern  embankment  there  is  a  new  temple  to  Mali4- 
deva,  only  three  years  old,  and  close  beside  it  a  very  small 
old  temple  to  Narsingh,  Outside  this  temple  there  is  a  very 
fine  life-size  statue  named  Bhairav.  The  figure  stands  under 
a  thick  stem  of  lotus  which  forms  an  arch  overhead,  and  from 
which  little  curling  branches  strike  off  on  both  sides,  ending 
in  lotus  flowers  which  support  tiny  tiguros  of  men,  women, 
and  animals.  The  statue  has  twelve  arms,  and  bears  in  the 
head-dress  a  small  figure  of  Buddha  squatted  with  hands  in 
lap.  I  recognized  it  at  once  as  a  statue  of  the  famous 
BvdJmatwa  AvalokUeswara.  Beside  the  statue,  there  are 
several  sculptured  stones  containing  rows  of  Buddhas,  and 
also  several  fragments  of  votive  stupas,  and  two  slabs  with 
representations  of  the  Nacn-gruha,  or  "  nine  planets."  There 
are  also  numerous  fragments  of  sculpture  under  a  Pipal  tree 
close  by,  two  of  which  bear  inscriptions  in  characters  of  the 
9tU  or  10th  century. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  ChUudokhar  TjVl  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive mound  of  brick  ruin,  which  is  probably  only  the 
remains  of  the  former  town  of  Dhar&,wat.     In  the  norfli-west 

•  See  Plate  No.  XVIIL 
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corner  oF  tliis  mound  there  are  two  small  eminences,  whicli 
may  be  the  remains  of  temples,  but  as  the  surface  of  the 
mound  now  presents  nothing  but  small  fragments  of  bricks, 
all  the  larger  bricks  having  been  removed  to  furnish  materials 
for  the  present  village,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what  kind 
of  buildings  may  once  have  stood  upoii  it.  All  that  can  be 
inferred,  I  think,  from  the  present  remains  is,  that  DharAwat 
must  at  one  time,  probably  about  the  8th  or  9th  century, 
have  been  the  seat  of  a  considerable  Buddhist  community. 
Major  Kittoe  paid  a  hurried  visit  to  Bhar&wat  hy  moon-light. 
He  notices  the  twelve-armed  figure,  which  he  calls  a  Buddhist 
sculpture,  as  being  very  remai'kable. 


XV.     BESARH. 

The  village  of  Besdrh,  or  Besddh  in  Nagari  charactcTB,  is 
situated  37  miles,  a  little  to  the  east  of  north  from  Patna.  and 
20  miles  from  H&jipur  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges.  Both 
the  distance  and  direction  from  Patna  point  to  this  place  as  the 
representative  of  the  ancient  Vaisdli.  The  name  also  is  the 
same,  as  it  is  written  Bfsdi-h  by  Abul  Pazl  in  his  Ain 
Akbari.'  Now,  Hwen  Thsang  places  the  King's  Palace  in 
Vaisftii  at  120  U,  or  20  miles,  to  the  cast  of  north  from  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Ganges  opposite  P&taliputra,  that  is, 
from  the  present  IlAjipur.t  He  also  describes  the  Kins'a 
Palace  as  being  from  4  to  5  li  (from  3,500  to  4,400  feet)  in 
circuit,  which  agrees  with  the  size  of  the  ruined  fort  now 
called  Raja  Bisdl-ka-garh,  which  is  1,580  feet  long  and  750 
feet  broad  inside,  or  4,660  feet  in  circuit  round  the  crest  of  the 
mound.  This  almost  perfect  coincidence  of  name,  position, 
and  dimensions,  seems  quite  suflieient  to  place  the  identifi- 
cation of  Besarh  with  Vaisali  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 
I  will,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  describe  the  objects  of  interest 
that  still  remain  in  BesArh  and  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Bakhra,  which  will  afford  further  proof  of  the  identity  of 
BesSrh  and  Vaisali. 

These  ruins  were  visited  by  Mr.  J.  Stephenson  in  1834, 
and  described  by  him  in  Prlnsep's  Jonrnal.J  They  consist 
of  two  distinct  groups,  one  at  Besarh  itself,  and  the  other 

■  Gladwin's  TronBUtion,  II.,  198. 

i-  Jalicn*!  Hwen  Tbion^.  II.,  S99.    To  Swotnpiini  90  11,  plus  »0  U  to  the  OftngM.    In 

Vol.  I.,  p.  137,  tbe  diiUace  M  SweUpnra  U  itJited  tu  be  100  ii. 
;  Bengal  A'talio  Society'!  Journ>I,  183fi,  p.  I3S. 
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2  miles  to  the  nortli-nortb-west  of  Besft.rh,  anil  1  mile  to  the 
south-east  of  Bakhra.  But  the  whole  of  these  must  have 
belonged  to  the  ancient  VaisMi,  as  Hwen  Thsang  describes 
the  old  foundations  of  the  city,  although  even  then  mueh. 
ruined,  as  occupying  a  circuit  of  from  60  to  70  U,  or  from 
10  to  12  miles.  Now,  an  oblong  square,  3^  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  2^  miles  from  west  to  east,  making  a 
circuit  of  exactly  12  miles,  would  include  both  Bakhra  and 
Besftrh  and  all  tlie  remains  that  are  at  present  traceable. 
This  of  itself  would  be  sufilcient  to  show  that  the  Bakhra 
ruins  must  have  formed  part  of  the  ancient  VaisSili ;  but  the 
fact  will  he  placed  hyond  all  doubt  when  I  come  to  describe 
ttie  ruins  themselves,  which  correspond  in  the  most  remark- 
able manner  with  the  minute  details  recorded  by  Hwen 
Thsang, 

The  remains  at  Besarh  consist  of  a  large  deserted  fort, 
and  a  ruined  brick  stupa.  The  fort  is  a  large  brick  covered 
mound  of  earth,  1,680  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  and  760 
feet  broad  from  west  to  east,  measured  from  edge  to  edge.* 
It  has  round  towers  at  the  four  corners,  and  the  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  which  was  full  of  water  at  the  time 
of  my  visit.  The  ruined  ramparts  along  the  edge,  and  the 
four  towers  at  the  corners,  are  somewhat  bigber  than  the 
mass  of  the  mound,  which  has  a  general  elevation  of  from 
6  to  8  feet  above  the  country.  The  height  of  the  north-west 
bastion  I  found  by  measurement  to  be  12  feet  above  the  fielda, 
and  15  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  where  it  was  dry. 
The  main  entrance  was  in  the  middle  of  the  south  face,  where 
there  still  exists  a  broad  embankment  across  the  ditch,  as  well 
as  a  passage  through  the  ramparl.  In  the  northern  face  there 
was  probably  only  a  postern  gate,  as  there  is  no  passage 
through  the  rampart,  and  no  trace  of  any  embankment  across 
the  ditch,  excepting  the  fact  that  tlie  only  dry  part  of  the 
ditch  is  on  this  face.  The  only  building  within  the  fort  is  a 
small  brick  temple  of  modem  date. 

Outside  the  soutli-west  angle  of  the  fort,  and  about  1,000 
feet  distant,  there  is  a  ruined  mound  of  solid  brick-work,  23 
feet  8  inches  in  height  above  the  fields.  The  whole  of  the 
top  has  been  levelled  for  the  reception  of  Musalman  tombs, 
of  which  the  largest,  ascribed  to  Mir  Abdal,  is  said  to  be  500 


yenrs  old.  ilr.  Stephenson  g-ives  the  name  of  the  Saint  as 
Mir  Ahdullah,  and  the  age  of  the  tomb  as  250  years.  My 
informant  was  the  Musalmuii  whom  I  found  in  charge  of  the 
tomb.  On  the  south  edge  of  the  mound  there  is  a  ma^nifi- 
cent  wido-spreading  Banian  Tree,  supported  on  numerous 
trunks,  wliicb  shades  the  whole  of  the  tombs.  On  the  same 
Bide  also  a  flight  of  steps  leads  do\ni  to  the  village  of  Besarh. 
This  brick  mound  is  the  ruin  of  oue  of  the  stitpas,  or  solid 
towera  of  Voisali,  of  which  so  many  are  described  by  Hwen 
Thsnng.  "  Both  within  aud  without  and  all  round  the  town 
of  VaisaW,"  says  be,  "  the  sacred  monuments  ure  so  many 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  them."*  Ho  has, 
however,  described  a  few  of  them,  M'bich  were  situated  to  ihe 
south  of  the  town,  one  of  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  solid 
brick  mound  that  now  bears  the  tomb  of  the  Musalman 
Saint,  Mir  Abd;ll. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the  to^Ti,  there  was  a 
vihiir,  and  also  a  stupa  in  the  c;arden  which  Amradarikd  bad 
presented  to  Buddha.  Beside  the  gai'den  tlicro  was  another 
stupa  erected  on  the  spot  where  Buddha  had  announced  his 
approaching  Nircdna  (or  death).  Beyond  this  there  was  a 
third  stupa  on  the  spot  where  the  "  thousand  sons  had  recog- 
nized their  motiier."  A  fourth  stupa  stood  over  the  spot  where 
Buddha  was  said  to  have  taken  exercise,  and  a  fiftli,  erected 
on  ancient  foundations,  commemoi-ated  the  site  on  wliich  he 
had  explained  certain  sacred  books.  A  sixth  stupa  held  the 
relies  of  one-half  of  the  body  of  Ananda,  tlie  other  half 
being  enshrined  at  Eaja-griha.  The  bearing  of  these  stupaa 
from  the  garden  of  Amrathirikd  is  not  stated ;  but  as  the  mass 
of  theexistinghrickruinsliosto  the  westward  of  the  southern 
entrance  of  the  fort,  the  whole  of  these  monuments  must 
have  been  situated  in  that  direction.  Of  the  six  stupas 
described  by  Hwen  Thsang,  it  is  probable  that  only  two  were  of 
any  size,  namely,  that  erected  on  the  spot  whore  Buddha  had 
announced  his  approaching  Nirvana,  and  that  which  contained 
the  relics  of  the  half  body  of  Ananda.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  presence  of  the  Slusalmau  tombs  on  the 
top  of  this  ancient  stupa  effectually  precludes  any  attempt  at 
excavation,  otherwise  a  shaft  sunk  down  through  the  centre 
of  the  mound  would  probably  reveal  the  purpose  for  which 
the  monument  had  been  erected.     The  stupa  built,  by  the 

•  Jul^eu'f  H«ta  lliung,  II.,  39d. 
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King  of  Ma^dlia  in  Haja-grilia,  over  tlie  oilier  half  of  the 
remains  of  Auanda,  is  said  hy  Hwen  Tiisan;^  to  Iiave  been  a 
superb  one.  An  annual  fair  is  held  at  the  Besarh  stupa  in 
llie  month  of  Chaitra,  when  raauy  thousands  of  people  as- 
semble at  the  shrine  of  Mir  AbdAl.  As  the  oeourrence  of 
this  fair  is  PRguIated  by  the  solar  reckoning  of  the  Hindus, 
and  not  by  tlie  lunar  year  of  tlic  Muhammedaus,  I  conclude 
tliat  the  festival  M-as  established  long  hcl'orc  tiie  time  of  tho 
Musalman  Saint.  I  would,  therefore,  as  the  fair  is  held 
beside  tlie  ruined  stupa,  connect  the  festival  with  some 
celebration  in  honour  of  Buddlia,  or  of  one  of  bis  disciples. 
Two  ornamental  stone  pillars  of  incdia?val  date  were  found  a 
short  time  ago  in  excavatiug  near  the  foot  of  the  mound. 

To  the  westward  of  the  fort  there  ia  a  large  sheet  of 
water  with  an  iiiland  on  the  east  side,  ou  wliich  is  situated  a 
small  temple  dedicated  to  Malii\deva.  Inside  the  temple  all 
the  sculptures  found  in  the  ruins  of  Bi'sirh  have  been  col- 
lected. Ttie  principal  sculpture  is  a  i^roup  of  Mahadeva 
seated  on  bis  bull  Nandi  and  caressing  Durgu,  or  Gauri,  who 
is  seated  on  a  lion.  There  is  also  a  staudini;  figure  of  the 
four-armed  Vishnu  with  a  radiated  halo  round  bis  head.  In 
his  hands  be  holds  a  club,  a  ball,  a  quoit,  and  a  shell.  A  third 
seulpturo  represents  the  Ashla  Saldi,  or  eight  female  energies 
seated  on  their  respective  va/mnn  or  veliicles.  The  remaining 
sculptures  are  Buddhistical.  One  is  of  Buddha  tho  Ascetic, 
two  represent  the  Dhyflni  Buddha,  AmitiVbha,  while  a  fourth 
is  a  seated  figure  of  the  famous  Eodbisatwa  Avalokiteswara. 

There  are  several  small  sheets  of  water  to  the  north  and 
north-west  of  the  fort,  but  when  I  saw  them  they  were  irre- 
gular in  shape  and  seemed  to  mo  mostly  natural  hollows  filled 
with  the  rain  which  liad  recently  fallen.  The  Natives,  how- 
ever, say  that  formerly  there  were  52  tanks  (Sawan  Vokhur) 
around  Bcsurh,  two  of  which  still  exist  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bakhra. 

Tlie  remains  at  Bakhra  are  all  situated  on  a  low  mound 
just  one  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  village,  and  two  miles 
to  the  north  north-west  of  tho  Port  nf  Besi'irh."  The  greater 
portion  of  this  mound  is  now  cultivated,  but  the  whole 
surface  is  covered  with  small  I'ragraents  of  iH'icks.  The  edge 
of  the  mound  is  best  defined  on  the  western  side,  where  it 

•  See  Plate  KXl. 
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has  an  elevarion  of  four  foot.  The  remains  consist  of — \si, 
a  stone  pillar  siiumounted'by  a  lion;  2«(/,  a  ruined  stiipa  of 
solid  Itriek;  3n/,  a  tank;  4M,  four  small  eminences  whicli 
mark  the  sites  of  ancient  buildings;  and  5lh,  a  very  fine 
life-size  statue  of  Buddha  the  Ascetic,  which  was  discovered 
only  eight  years  ago.  Tiie  pillar  and  the  ruuied  stupa  have 
already  been  described  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  and  the  site  has 
already  been  identified  by  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  as  well  as 
by  myself,  with  the  Vaisali  of  the  Buddhists. 

The  Hon  pillar  of  Bakhi-a  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
small  court-yard  witb  small  rooms  on  three  sides — the  resi- 
dence of  a  Sauydsi  who  has  recently  settled  at  this  plaee. 
The  people  call  him  Baba,  He  is  about  30  years  of  age,  and 
appeared  to  me  very  like  a  sepoy.  He  was  obliging  and 
communicative,  and  gave  me  both  assistance  and  information. 
If  he  had  been  surly  and  disobliging,  he  might  easily  have 
raised  religious  scruples,  and  thus  have  thwarted  me  fram 
making  an  excavation  round  the  pillar,  which  I  was  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  do,  as  it  was  evident  to  mo  tliat  the 
column  had  sunk  considerably  into  the  earth.  The  man  bad 
a  few  followers,  and  appeared  to  be  very  comfortable.  There 
was  plenty  of  food  stored  in  his  house,  and  a  fine  old  well  on 
the  east  side  of  the  cotu't-yard. 

The  shaft  of  the  pillar  is  a  single  block  of  polished 
sand-stone,  IS  feet  in  height  above  the  present  ground  level 
cf  the  court-yard  in  which  it  stands,  and  27  feet  11  inches 
above  the  surrounding  fields.  The  difl'erence  between  these 
two  measurements,  or  9  feet  11  inches,  represents  the  ac- 
cumulation of  rubbish  around  the  pillai-  above  the  general 
level  of  the  country.  I  made  an  excavation  all  round 
the  shaft  until  I  reached  water  at  a  depth  of  11  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  court-yard,  and  of  1  feet  1  inch  below  the 
level  of  the  fields.  The  water  in  the  old  well  close  by  was 
standing  at  the  same  level.  As  the  whole  of  the  shaft  ex- 
posed by  the  excavation  is  polished,  it  appears  to  me  certain 
that  the  pillar  must  have  sunk  into  the  ground  at  least  4 
feet  1  inch  in  depth,  and  most  probably  several  feet  more, 
as  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  basement  at  the  point 
reached  by  my  excavation.  The  wliole  height  of  shaft 
above  \^\e  water  level  is  32  feet.  I  was  informed  by  an  old 
man  at  Besarh  that  the  Sahcb  who  excavated  the  Bakhra 
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Btupa  left  a  BengS.li  to  make  an  excavation  round  the  pillar, 
anil  that  just  at  the  water  level  be  found  a  square  pedestal 
in  three  steps.  Before  I  began  my  own  cxeavation,  I  was 
told  tliat  a  previous  excavation  liad  been  made  down  to  the 
water  level  without  revealing  any  inscriptions.  I  found,  how- 
over,  a  few  short  records  in  the  curious  nourished  characters, 
which  James  Prinsep  called  "  shell -shaped,"  and  wliich  Major 
Kittoe  thought  somewhat  resemhled  Chinese.  I  believe  that 
these  characters  belong  to  the  7th  or  8th  centviry.  But  at 
whatever  period  these  may  have  been  in  use,  it  is  certain 
tliat  at  least  4  or  6  feet  more  of  the  shaft  must  then  have 
been  exposed  to  view.  The  pillar  now  leans  to  the  westward, 
and  is  from  4  to  5  inches  out  of  tlio  perpendicular  at  the 
};rouod  level.  I  attribute  the  sinking  of  the  pillar  partly  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  basement,  and  partly  to  the  want  of 
stiffness  in  tho  sub-soil,  which  is  a  loose  wet  sand.  In  such 
a  soil  the  basement  should  have  been  well  spread  oxit,  with 
its  foundation  resting  on  ivells,  so  as  to  olTer  an  effectual 
resistance  to  the  thrust  of  the  heavy  pUlar  which,  with  its 
capital,  must  weigh  nearly  50  tons.  The  shaft  alone  above 
the  water  level  weighs  37  tons.* 

The  upper  diameter  of  the  pillar  is  38'7  inches,  and  the 
lower  diameter  at  the  water  level  is  -ly-S  inches,  the  mean 
diameter  being  4-li'2  inches,  as  the  slope  of  the  shaft  is  quite 
straight.  The  pillar  is  surmounted  by  a  bell-sbaped  capital, 
2  feet  10  inches  in  height,  witli  an  oblong  abacus  of  12 
inches,  making  tho  whole  height  of  capital  3  feet  10  inches. 
This  forms  the  pedestal  of  a  lion  statuo  of  life-size.  The 
animal  is  seated  facing  tho  north  vnih  his  hind  legs  under 
him,  with  his  mouth  open  as  if  snarling,  and  his  tongue 
slightly  protruded.  The  attitude  is  rather  stiif,  and  tho  fore 
legs  of  the  animal  seem  to  be  both  too  short  and  too  thick ; 
but  the  hair  of  the  mane  is  boldly  and  cleverly  treated,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  statue  is  certainly  striking. 

There  is  no  inscription  on  the  pillar  to  declare  the  object 
for  which  it  was  erected.  It  is  possihle  that  a  short  inscrip- 
tion may  once  have  existed,  for  the  surface  of  the  pilhir  has 
BuiTered  considerably,  and  in  one  part,  2^  feet  above  the 
present  ground  level,  the  polished  surface  has  peeled  oflf  all 
round.     Numerous  names  of  visitors  have  been  cut  on  the 
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pillar.  Some  few  are  of  ^[usalnidiis,  several  of  Hindus,  hut 
the  most  of  Christiaus.  The  visitors,  I  was  tokl,  wnittj  their 
names  in  elmrcoal,  and  a  village  hlack-sinith  afterwards 
ti-aced  tticra  roughly  tt-ith  a  chisel  The  whole  surface  of  tlie 
pillar  within  reach  is  disfigured  with  these  rude  scrawls,  of 
which  the  neatest  and  smallest  is  that  of  "  Kcuben  Burrow, 
1792."  Some  of  the  KAgari  inscriptions  consist  of  two  short 
liues,  but  none  of  them,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  are  more 
than  200  or  300  years  old.  The  pillar  is  known  by  tho 
people  as  Bhim'Sen-kd-ldl  and  Blum-Sen-kd-danda. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  pillar  there  is  a  8mall 
tank,  200  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  150  feet  from  north  to 
south.  It  has  no  name,  but  is  simply  called  Kun4  or 
Fokfiar.  To  tho  south,  at  a  distance  of  35  feet,  there  is  a 
low  mound  of  broken  bricks,  which  must  have  been  the  site 
of  some  ancient  building.  At  short  distances  from  the 
south-west  and  north-west  corners  of  the  tank,  there  are  two 
similar  mounds.  The  probable  identification  of  the  tank  and 
mounds  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

Due  north  from  the  pillar,  and  just  outside  the  court- 
yard, there  is  a  ruined  stupa  of  solid  brick  surmounted  by  a 
fine  old  Pipal  tree.  This  stupa  is  25  feet  10  inches  in  height 
above  the  fields,  but  only  15  feet  11  inches  above  the  present 
ground  level  of  the  pillar.  An  excavation  has  been  made 
right  into  the  centre  of  the  mound  from  the  north-west.  The 
excavation,  I  was  informed  by  an  old  man,  was  superintended 
by  a  Bentjfili  servant  of  some  SiVheb  more  than  50  years  ago, 
but  no  discovery  was  made.  This  account  agrees  with  that 
given  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  who  relates  that  the  excavation  was 
made  by  a  Doctor,  resident  at  Muzafarpur,  30  years  ago,  that 
is,  previous  to  1835,  or  about  A.  D.  18ij5.  As  tho  centre  of 
the  mass  had  evidently  been  reached  by  tho  Bengali,  I  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  make  any  further  excavation. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  ruined  stupa,  at  a  distance  of 
250  feet,  there  is  a  low  mound  similar  to  those  near  the  tank, 
and  due  north,  at  a  distance  of  500  feet,  there  is  a  small 
temple  containing  a  life-size  statue  of  Buddha  the  Ascetic, 
which  was  discovered  only  eight  years  ago  in  digging  up  some 
brick  walls  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  temple.  The 
statue  is  perfect,  not  even  the  nose  being  broken.  There 
is  a  small  Buddha  on  each  side  of  the  figure,  aud  there  are 
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two  lionB  on  tbe  pedestal,  besides  a  long  iuscription,  begin- 
ning with  tbe  usual  Buddhist  formula.  Tbero  is  no  date, 
but  the  oharactere  are  those  of  the  8th  or  9th  century.  The 
spot  ou  which  the  figure  was  found  was  most  probarjiy  tho 
site  of  an  ancient  vihdr  or  Buddhist  chapel  monastery,  in 
which  the  statue  was  enshrined.  I  saw  several  of  tlie  bricks 
with  bevelled  edges  simikr  to  those  that  form  part  of  the 
mouldings  of  the  Great  Temple  at  Buddha  Qaya,  and  of  the 
stupa  at  Giryek. 

Tho  lion  pillar  and  tho  surrounding  remains  at  Bakbra 
I  would  identify  with  a  group  of  holy  buildiugs  described 
by  llwen  Thsang  as  being  situated  upwards  of  one  mile  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Palace  of  VaisMi.  The  exact  distanco 
is  not  mentioned,  but  the  existing  remains  correspond  so 
closely  with  his  details  regarding  the  situation  and  nature 
of  the  different  objects,  tliat  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  whole  group.  The  first  work 
noticed  by  Kwcn  Thsang  as  being  upwards  of  one  mile  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Palace  of  VaisAli  is  a  stupa  that  was 
built  by  King  Asoka,  of  which  the  purpose  is  not  stated. 
Beside  the  stupa  there  was  a  stone  column  from  50  to  (10 
feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  the  statue  of  a  lion.  To  the 
south  of  the  pillar  there  was  a  tank  wliich  had  been  ex- 
cavated by  a  flock  of  monkeys  for  tho  use  of  Buddha.  At 
a  short  distaueo  to  tho  west  of  tho  tank  there  wa^  a  stupa 
erected  on  tho  spot  where  tbe  monkeys  climbed  a  tree  and 
filled  Buddha's  begging  pot  with  honey.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  tank  there  was  another  stupa  erected  on  tbe 
upot  where  the  monkeys  offered  the  honey  to  Buddha,  and 
at  the  north-west  angle  of  tho  tank  there  xvas  a  statue  of 
a  monkey.* 

The  ruined  stujia  to  the  north  of  the  pillar  I  would 
identify  with  Asoka's  stupa,  and  the  small  tank  to  the  south 
of  tho  pillai-  with  the  celebrated  MtiH-afa-hrada  or  "  Mon- 
keys' Tank,"  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  in  the  same 
position  with  respect  to  the  lion  pillar.  Tlie  two  low  mounds 
to  the  west  and  south  of  the  tank  correspond  with  tbe  sites 
of  the  two  stupas  built  to  comniemoruto  tho  monkey's  offer- 
ing of  honey  to  Buddha ;  and  the  low  mound  to  tho  north- 
west agrees  exactly  with  the  site  of    the  monkey'^  statue. 
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The  correspondence  between  the  several  objects  so  minutely 
detailed  by  Hwen  Thsang  and  the  existing  remains  is  com- 
plete. The  only  point  on  which  there  is  any  seeming  discre- 
pancy is  the  height  of  tlie  pillar,  which  was  i'l-om  50  feet  to 
60  feet,  while  the  actual  pillar  may,  perhaps,  be  less.  The 
height  of  the  lion  statue  is  -i  feet  6  inches,  that  of  the  capi- 
tal is  3  feet  10  inches,  and  that  of  the  polished  shaft  Aovm  to 
the  water  level  is  35  feet  10  inches,  making  altogether  a  height 
of  only  4-1  feet  2  inches ;  but  as  neither  the  basement  of  the 
pillar  Bor  the  end  of  the  polished  portion  of  the  shaft  have 
been  reached,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  pillar  must  have 
been  higher  than  this  measurement.  I  would,  therefore,  &x 
its  probable  original  height  at  about  50  feet,  wliich  would 
then  agree  with  the  measurement  of  Hwen  Thsang. 

Vaisali,  the  Capital  of  the  Lichchkavi  family,  was  espe- 
cially famous  as  the  scene  of  the  second  Buddhist  Synod  in 
4ri3  B.  C.  The  assembly  was  held,  according  to  Hwen 
Tlisang,  at  a  spot  2^  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  city,  hut 
I  could  find  no  remains  in  that  direction.  Vais41i  was  also 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  Buddha  had  announced  his 
approaching  Nirmntt.  Tlie  actual  spot  was  to  the  westward 
of  the  town,  but  after  the  announcement,  Buddha,  with  his 
cousin  disciple  Ananda,  repaired  to  the  Kutdgdra  hall,  where 
he  addressed  his  followers  for  the  last  time.  KutagAm,  which 
means  the  "  uppcr-storicd  hall,"  was  a  famous  edifice  situated 
in  the  Mahdvano  f'Uidro,  in  which  Buddha  had  dwelt  during 
tlie  5th  year  of  his  teaching.*  Muhdvano  Vihdro  means 
"  the  Chapel  Monastery  of  the  Great  Forest."  Pa-Hinn 
speaks  of  "a  gi-eat  forest  and  a  chapel  of  two  stories;"  but 
Hwen  Thsang  makes  no  allusion  to  the  upper-storied  hall, 
although,  as  we  know  from  tlie  Mdndhdlri  Hutra  of  the 
Dhya  Atiaddna,  translated  by  Bumouf,  the  Kutdgdra  Hall 
was  situated  on  the  kink  of  the  Markaia-hrada,  or  "  Monkey 
Tank."t  From  Hwen  Thsang's  silence  I  infer  that  this  once 
famous  hall,  which  Fa-Hiau  had  seen  about  A.  D.  410,  must 
have  become  ruined  before  A.  D.  640.  Altogether,  the  agree- 
ment of  these  details  is  so  very  close  that  I  think  there  can 
be  little,  if  any,  doubt  that  the  Bakhra  ruins  represent  the 
site  of  the  group  of  sacred  objects  described  by  Hwen  Thsang. 
Even  the  great  forest  can  still  be  traced  in  the  numerous  fine 
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groves  of  trees  which  suiTound  the  niins  on  all  sides.  Tlie 
name  of  Bakhra  may  possibly  have  been  derived  from  Vak 
(8.  Vach)  "  to  speak,"  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Kutdgdra 
Uall  Buddha  Iiad  addressed  bis  disciples  for  the  last  time. 


XVI.     KES  ARIYA. 

To  the  north-north-west,  distant  30  miles  from  BosJlrh, 
and  somewhat  less  than  two  miles  to  the  south  of  tlie  largo 
village  of  Kesarlya,  stands  a  h'fty  brick  niouiul  capped  by  a 
solid  brick  tower  of  considerable  size.  This  ruin  has  already 
boon  brought  to  notice  by  Mr.  B.  If.  Hodgson,  but  no  des- 
cription has  been  published,  and  in  the  sketch  taken  by  Iiia 
Native  artist,  the  mound  appears  much  too  high  for  ita 
breadth,  while  the  stupa  (or  dahgopa)  on  the  top  is  made 
much  too  small.* 

The  mound  of  Kcsarlya  is  a  ruined  mass  of  solid  brick- 
work, 02  feet  in  height,  and  l,4iOO  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  base  of  tho  ruins.  On  the  top  of  (his  there  is  a  solid 
brick  stupa,  the  whole  surface  of  wbicb  is  ruined,  excepting 
at  the  base,  which  is  still  perfect  in  several  places.  In  the 
most  perfect  part  there  are  15  courses  of  surface  bnck-work 
still  in  good  order,  and  in  two  other  places  there  are  10  and 

11  courses  perfect.  From  these  three  points  I  made  out  the 
base  of  tlie  stupa  to  be  fiS  feet  5  inches  in  diameter.  My 
measurement  of  the  height  was  necessarily  rough,  as  thei"0 
was  no  defined  edge  at  the  top,  tlie  whole  being  thickly 
covered  M'ith  long  grass.  After  much  trouble  I  made  out  a 
height  of  38  feet  "i^  inches  for  tlio  cylindrical  portion,  and  of 

12  feet  lO'^  inches  for  the  dome,  or  altogether  of  51  feet  6 
inches.  But  as  the  height  of  the  dome  cannot  have  been 
less  than  the  half  diameter  of  tlie  building,  or  31  feet  2^ 
inches,  the  original  height  of  tho  solid  brick-work  or  this 
stupa  must  have  been  72  feet  10  inches,  and  the  whole 
height  of  the  stupa  with  its  pinnacle  not  less  than  from  80 
to  90  feet,  or  including  the  ruined  basement  on  which  it 
stands,  not  less  than  160  feet  above  tho  ground,  t 

From  the  mined  state  of  the  lower  mound,  compared 
with  the  perfect  state  of  the  base  of  the  upper  stupa,  I  am 
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of  opimou  tUat  tlic  present  stiipa  is  of  middle  ago,  say  from 
A.  D.  200  to  700,  and  that  it  was  built  upon  the  ruiuod  mass 
of  a  much  older  and  much  larger  stupa.  That  such  a 
practice  was  not  uncommon,  we  Icaru  from  Iliven  Thsang, 
wlio  descrilics  two  stupas  at  Vaisali  as  havinf^  Ijcen  erected 
oil  ancient  foundations.  I  feci  (juite  satisiled  that  such  has 
been  the  case  wilh  the  Kcsariya  Monument,  and  as  all  the 
early  stupas  are  found  to  Ije  hemispherical,  I  infer  that  the 
lower  and  earlier  stupa  must  have  been  of  that  form.  Its 
great  size  may  be  deduced  from  the  breadth  of  the  base  of 
the  upper  stupa,  namely,  08  feet  5  inclies,  at  a  height  of  62 
feet  above  the  ground ;  and  as  there  must  have  been  a  clear 
terrace  all  round  this  stupa,  for  the  perambulation  of  pil- 
grims, the  actual  tliiekness  of  the  early  stupa  at  this  height 
cannot  have  been  much  less  than  100  feet,  wliieh  would  give 
a  diameter  at  base  of  100  feet.  The  height  of  the  hemis- 
jihcro  would,  of  course,  have  been  SO  feet,  hut  with  the  usual 
square  Buddhist  capital  surrounded  by  an  umbrella,  or  other 
pinnacle,  the  stupa  could  not  have  been  less  than  100  feet. 

lliis  ancient  monument  is  kno^ii  to  the  people  as  Hdja 
Hen  ka  Deora.  The  similar  but  smaller  stupa  at  Kasiya  is 
also  called  a  Deura,  or,  as  it  is  written  by  Buchanan,  Deic/iara. 
In  both  cases  the  name  belongs  to  the  upper  stupa,  and  not 
to  the  whole  mass,  as  all  mouuda,  whether  of  earth  or  brick, 
in  tliis  part  of  the  country,  are  named  Bhisa.  Denriya, 
which  is  a  very  common  village  name  in  the  districts  of 
TIrhut,  Clianiptiran,  and  Gorakhpur,  is  applied,  I  believe, 
only  to  such  places  as  possess  either  a  temple  or  some  other 
holy  buildings.  Of  Raja  Ben  tlic  people  have  no  ti-aditiou, 
except  that  he  was  one  of  the  five  Supreme  Emperors  of 
India,  and  he  is,  therefore,  called  Mtija  lien  Chah-omrl/i. 
The  piece  of  water  immediately  to  the  south  of  tlic  stupa  is 
also  named  after  him,  Hdja  Ben  ka  Diyha,  or  llnja  Ben's 
Tank.  I  know  only  of  one  Eaja  J'eua,  whom  the  Bishisare 
said  to  have  inaugurated  as  "  Monarch  of  the  Earth,"  but 
whom  they  afterwards  slew,  because  lie  would  not  allow  them 
to  worship  Vishnu — "  Who,"  exclaimed  he,  "  is  this  Hnrl 
whom  you  style  the  lord  of  sacrifice?"  From  Vena's  right 
arm,  when  rubbed  by  Brahmans,  was  produced  a  son  named 
Prithu,  who,  accoi-ding  to  the  A'islniu  Purana,  also  become  a 
C'hakrucarlti  lluja.  This  Vena  Chakravartti  is  most  pro- 
bably the  great  Kaja  Bon  to  whom  the  tradition  refers. 
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Now  it  is  remarkable  thnt,  according  to  the  account  of 
Hweu  TUsang,  tbis  stupa  was  also  referred  to  a  Chakravartti 
Kaja  by  tbo  Buddhists  of  the  7th  century.  Ho  states  that 
at  somewhat  less  tlian  300  /;'  (that  is,  less  than  33  miles,  or 
say  about  30  miles)  to  the  north-west  of  Vaisuli,  which  is 
tlio  exact  position  of  the  Kesarija  stupa,  there  was  an  ancient 
town  which  liad  been  deserted  for  many  ages,  It  possessed  a 
stupa  built  over  the  spot  where  Buddha  had  announced  that 
in  one  of  his  former  existences  he  Jiad  been  a  Bodhisatwa, 
and  had  reigned  over  that  town  as  a  Chakravartti  Saj'a, 
named  Muhadeiw."  It  can  hardly,  I  tiiink,  be  doubted  that 
the  tradition  of  Raja  Ben  preserves  the  vci-y  same  story  whicli 
is  recorded  by  Ilwen  Thsang.  lliat  tlie  stupa  was  intended 
to  commemoi-ate  a  Cluiki-avartti  Riija  might  also  have  boon 
inferred  from  its  jrasition  at  the  meeting  of  four  principal 
roads.  "  For  a  Chakravartti  Itaja,"  said  Buddha  addressing 
Auanda,  "they  build  the  tUupo  at  a  spot  where  four  princi- 
pal roads  meet."  Now  to  the  south  of  KesarSya,  wilhiii 
one-qunrter  of  a  mile  of  the  stupa,  the  two  great  thorough- 
fares of  the  district  cross  each  other,  namely,  that  from  Patna 
northward  to  Bettiah,  and  that  from  Cliapra  across  the  Gan- 
dak,  north-eastwards  to  Ncpfll. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Kesarlya  stupa  a  gallery  has  hern 
excavated  right  to  the  centre  of  the  building.  This  is  said 
to  have  been  done  upwards  of  40  years  ago  by  one  ifiisi  Kith 
Babu,  the  servant  of  a  Colonel  Silheb.  As  the  name  of 
"  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mackenzie,  Madras  Engineei"s,  181  A,"  is 
inscribed  on  the  Bakhra  Pillar,  I  thiuk  it  probable  that  the 
excavation  was  made  by  liis  orders.  No  diseovei-y  was  made, 
and,  if  lam  right  in  my  identification  of  this  stupa  with  that 
which  was  erected  on  tlie  spot  where  Buddha  announced  his 
previous  existence  as  a  Ciiaki-avartti  Raja,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  it  would  not  have  been  the  depository  of  relics  or  of 
other  objects.  The  monument  was,  in  fact,  only  a  memorial 
stupa,  erected  to  perpetuate  tJio  fame  of  one  of  Buddha's 
acts,  and  not  a  sepulchral  stupa  fur  the  reception  of  relics. 

To  the  north  north-east  of  the  stupa,  and  rather  less 
than  half  a  mile  distant,  there  is  a  small  mound  which  has 
been  [lartially  excavated  to  furnish  materials  for  the  bridges 
on  the  high  road,  which,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  been 
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made  rromBaklira  to  MoUhariWtr'Kcsariya.  llie  cxfiavatioiia 
hjive  disclosed  the  walls  of  a  small  temple,  10  feet  square 
inside,  and  the  head  and  shoulders  of  eolossal  tiguro  of  Bud- 
dha, with  the  usual  crisp  curly  hair.  Tlie  mound,  which  is 
about  200  feet  square,  is  called  Itanhcds,  and  also  Gorai,  and 
the  buildings  are  attributed  to  some  ancient  EAni.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  Vihiira  or  Tcniplo 
Monastery,  as  portions  of  cells  ai-o  still  traceable  on  the 
eastern  side.  At  the  south-west  angle  there  is  another 
smaller  mound  of  brick  ruin,  120  feet  from  north  to  south 
and  CO  feet  from  west  to  cast.  It  is  probably  the  ruiu  of  a 
temple. 

XVII.     LAURIYA  ARA-RAJ. 

Between  Kcsariya  and  Bettiah,  at  a  distance  of  20  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  the  Kcsartya  stupa,  and  one  mile  to  tlio 
Bouth-west  of  the  Hindu  temple  of  Ara-Kuj  MaliAdeo,  there 
stands  a  lofty  stone  column  which  bears  in  well-preserved 
and  well-cut  letters  several  of  the  edicts  of  Kiug  Asoka.  The 
pillar  itself  is  simply  called  Laitr,  that  is,  "  the  phulltis"  and 
the  neighbouring  village,  which  lies  not  more  than  100  yards  ttt 
the  westward,  is  called  Luuriya.  This  is  the  pilkir  which,  on 
the  auUiority  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  has  liecn  called  the  Kadhia 
Pillar.  Now,  as  the  other  pillar  to  the  north  of  Uettiah  is 
also  called  Lam;  and  the  large  village  close  to  it  LauHyu, 
while  Mr.  Hodgson  has  named  it  Mnfhiuh,  I  presume  that 
his  Munshi  intentionally  suppressed  the  phallic  name  of 
Laiiriya,  and  named  the  two  pillars  at  random  after  some  of 
the  neighbouring  villages.  Thus  Eahariya  (Kurheea  of 
Indian  Atlas  Sheet  No.  102),  which  is  Mr.  Hodgson's  lladhia, 
lies  2^  miles  to  the  west  north-west  of  the  southern  pillar, 
while  Mathiah  lies  3  miles  due  south  from  the  northern  pillar. 
In  describing  these  pillars  I  will  preserve  the  characteristic 
name  of  LatiiVt/a,  and  for  the  sake  uf  distinguishing  the  oiio 
from  the  other,  I  will  add  to  each  the  name  of  the  nearest 
village,  thus  the  village  near  the  southern  pillar  I  shall  call 
liaut'iya  Ara-Maj,  and  that  near  the  northern  pillar  Jjuuriya 
Ifacantlgarh. 

The  Ai-a-Kaj  Pillar  is  n  single  block  of  polished  sand- 
stone, 36^  feet  in  height  above  the  groujid,  with  a  base  dia- 
meter bf  41*8  inehes,  and  a  top  diameter  of  37"G  inches. 
The  weight  of  this  portion  only  is  very  nearly  31  tons,  hut 
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as  there  must  he  several  feet  of  rougli  shaft,  sunk  in  the 
(-•arth,  the  actual  weight  of  the  single  block  must  be  about 
40  tons.  Tliis  pillar  lias  no  capital,  al though  there  can  Ihs 
little,  if  any,  doubt  that  it.  must  nnco  have  been  crowned 
with  a  stiiluo  of  some  animal.  The  people,  however,  know 
nothing  of  it,  and  not  a  fragment  of  any  kind  now  exists 
to  suggest  what  it  mny  have  I>eon.  Tbe  site  of  the  vilhigo  is 
a  very  secluded  one,  and  there  arc  no  ruins  or  other  remains 
In  attract  attention.  It  has  accordingly  escaped  the  notice 
of  travellers,  and  the  disfigurenirnt  of  thrir  names — the  only 
record  being  that  of  "  BouWcn  Biurow,  17i*2,"  liesides  a  feir 
floin-ished  letters,  or  marks,  of  the  kind  which  James  Priusep 
called  shell-shaped  characters. 

The  edicts  of  Asoka  arc  most  clearly  and  neatly  en- 
graved, and  are  divided  into  two  distinct  portions, — that  to  the 
north  contaiixiug  18  lines,  and  that  to  tlie  south  23  lines.  I 
made  a  copy  of  the  inscription  by  the  eye,  which  I  then 
compared  with  James  I'riusep's  test,  and  afterwards  I  re- 
i^xamined  every  letter  in  which  our  copies  dilTorcd.  I  also 
made  an  inked  impi-ession  of  the  whole  inscription  on  i»aper. 
But,  though  the  variations  from  Prinsep's  text  arc  not  many, 
yet,  as  no  facsimile  has  yet  been  made  public,  it  is  important, 
for  the  sake  of  comparison,  to  alhml  access  to  ono  which  has 
been  carefully  coiiied  in  every  letter. 


XVIII.    LAIIUIYA  NAVANDOARH. 

The  lion  pillar  of  Lauriya  Navandgarh,  which  .aft«r  Mr. 
Hodgson  has  hitherto  been  called  the  Mathiah  Pillar,  is 
situated  at  rather  less  tbau  half  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of 
the  largo  village  of  Lauriya,  at  15  miles  to  the  north  north- 
west of  Bettiah,  and  at  10  miles  from  the  uoareat  point  of  the 
Oandak  Uiver.  As  Mr.  llodgson's  name  of  Matliiah  serves 
only  to  mislead,  I  propose  to  eall  the  site  of  this  pillar 
Lauriya  Kavandgarh,  by  adtliug  the  name  of  a  very  remark- 
able deserted  fort  which  stands  just  half  a  mile  to  the  south- . 
west  of  Lauriya.  'Ihe  village  of  MatMah  lies  no  less  than  3 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  pillar,  and  is  besides  both  smaller 
and  of  less  consequence  than  Lauriya.  The  name  of  tMa 
Lauriya  is  printed  in  lloman  letters  in  tbe  Indian  Atlas  Sheet 
Ko.  10:3,  and  even  the  "  stone  pillar"  itiiclf  19  inserted  in  it» 
proper  place  to  the  north-east  of  tlic  village.    The   deserted 
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fort  of  Xavandgarli  is  omitted,  but  it  will  bo  found  in  tlio 
Calcutta  Map,  on  the  S-inile  scalp,  as  Naonad-giirli.  The 
mound  is  from  250  to  30(1  feet  square  at  top,  aud  80  feet  ill 
lieii^Iit.  On  accouDt  of  its  bcii^Ut  it  was  chosen  as  one  of  the 
statiima  of  tbo  Trigonometrical  Survey,  and  for  the  same 
reason  it  commands  a  most  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of 
the  well-wooded  country  around  it,* 

Tbo  remains  at  Lauriya  Navandgarh  are  particularly  in- 
teresting, as  tliey  ai-e  very  extensive,  and  at  llio  same  time 
quite  ditFei-cnt  in  character  fi-om  any  others  that  I  have  exa- 
mined. These  remains  consist  of  three  rows  of  cartberu 
barrows  or  huge  conical  mounds  of  earth,  of  which  two  of  the 
rows  lie  from  north  to  south,  and  the  third  from  west  to  cast. 
The  stupas  hitherto  met  with  have  been  made  cither  of  stone 
or  of  brick ;  but  the  earliest  stupas  were  mere  mounds  of 
earth,  of  which  tlicse  are  the  only  specimens  that  I  bavo 
seen.  I  belieTO  that  they  are  tlie  sepulchral  mounds  of  the 
early  kings  of  the  country,  prior  to  the  rise  and  spread  of 
Buddhism,  and  tbat  their  date  may,  {berefore,  be  assumed  as 
ranging  from  about  000  to  1500  B.  C.  The  word  stupa 
meant  originally  only  "  a  mound  of  earth,"  and  this  is  the 
i-ondering  given  to  the  word  by  Colehi-ooke  in  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Amarakosba.  In  the  time  of  Asoka  all  the 
stupas  were  certainly  built  either  of  stone  or  brick,  as 
recorded  by  II wen  Thsaug ;  and,  although  he  is  silent  regard- 
ing the  material  of  tlie  earlier  stupas  of  AjAtasafnx  and  other 
contemporaries  of  liuddha,  yet,  as  be  makes  no  mention  any- 
where of  eartlien  sttipas,  I  presume  that  all  the  liuddbist 
monuracnts  were  either  of  brick  or  stone.  The  earthen 
barrows  I  would,  therefore,  refer  to  an  earlier  period,  as  tbe 
stupas  or  sepulchral  mounds  raised  over  the  ashes  of  tbo 
rulers  of  the  country,  tbe  larger  mounds  belonging,  perhaps, 
to  the  greater  or  more  famous  monarebs  who  bad  assumed 
tbo  title  of  Chakravartli  EAjas.  Every  mound  is  called 
simply  Bhiaa,  and  tbe  whole  are  said  to  have  been  the  forti- 
fied residences  of  tlie  ministers  and  nobles  of  Baja  Ut/dnpat, 
wliilo  the  Fort  of  Navandgarh  was  tbe  Raja's  own  residence. 
VUdnapdda,  King  of  Bralimavarta  or  Bbaratkhand,  tbat  is, 
of  tbe  Gangctic  IJoab,  ii'as  tbe  sou  of  the  Mann  Swa^am- 
bfiuva,  tbo  first-created  of   Brahma*  and  tbe  progenitor  of 


•  Hot  rule  SSIII,  (or  a  [lUu  of  tbtM  niius,  *uJ  TlaU-  SXV.  fur  n 
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manTcitid.  Tlnja  Vena,  to  whom  (lie  Kcsariya  Monnmont  is 
a88ijj;ned,  was  tbo  seventh  in  descent  fi-om  Uttanapiiila, 
Auotlier  decisive  evidence  in  favour  of  tlie  great  antiqnity  of 
tlies(!  barrows  is  the  fact  that  Major  Pearsc,  of  the  Madra:a 
Artillery,  found  one  of  the  small  punch-marked  silver  coins 
in  his  excavations  amongst  them,  These  coins  are  certainly 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Groat,  and  I  hclicvo 
that  many  of  them  are  as  old  as  1000  B.  C,  and,  perhaps, 
oven  older. 

There  are  tliree  rows  of  those  earthen  mounds,  of  which 
one  line  runs  from  cast  to  west,  and  the  other  two  lines  from 
north  to  south.  There  arc  five  harrows  in  the  east  and  west 
row  and  six  barrows  in  the  inner  north  and  south  row,  while 
the  outer  north  and  south  row  has  four  largo  and  at  least 
seven  small  harrows.*  There  are  probably  several  more  small 
mounds  which  escaped  my  observation  in  the  jungle  sur- 
I'ouuding  some  of  the  larger  mounds,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  barrow  of  greater  height  than  5  or  0  feet  remains 
unnoticed.  In  my  sui*vey  of  these  remains  I  have  atUiched 
a  6oparat6  letter  of  the  alphabet  to  each  mound  for  the  sake 
of  greater  clcai-ness  of  description. 

In  the  east  and  west  line  there  are  five  mounds  marked 
A.  to  E.  Four  ol'tticso  mounds,  A.,  C,  U.,  and  E.,  are  covered 
with  fragments  of  brick,  and  there  are  also  traces  of  the  walla 
of  small  brick  buildings  on  their  summits.  Mound  A.  is  20 
feet  in  height.  AVitliin  5  feet  of  its  top,  I  excavated  a 
portion  of  a  circular  foundation  wall,  16  inches  thick,  formed 
of  single  bricks  20J  inches  long  and  4  inches  thick.  There 
were  only  four  courses  of  bricks  resting  on  the  earth  of  the 
mound.  This  work  may  either  have  been  the  retaining  wall 
of  a  circular  terrace  which  once  crowned  the  top  of  the 
mound,  or  it  may  have  been  the  foundation  of  a  tower ;  but 

•  Sm  PUtD  XXIV.  for  ■  view  or  Uieraeartbonmoniidaui'.)  uf  tlin  l.ioii  |.illiir.  Tlie 
fbUowiag  HtTKcU  fruiii  tli«  Biugal  AJniinistmtiQn  U<>port  Tor  I  S'iH'G9  xliuw  tlii>  unltim  uf 
tha  ■]i«co?erieii  to  be  cipootoil  in  tliiwe  luoniids.  Tha  exvavaliiiiu  were  niwju  on  luj  to- 
ooianieniUtion : 

"Aim.  k73.— "  AtLowi7«,lEmilo«noTlli-we«tof  tlctlinh,  tlinrciR  nno of  Aaokn's  eilicl 
or  lioiinilntj  pillnw.  It  in  of  graiiitp,  40  feet  high  and  S  iWt  in  ijrcumfiTCiice  Hi  Imiin. 
It  hiu  nh  i-ntiibliiturv  at  lop  Huriiiountfit  Uy  a  lion  ihiiiuIihoI.  A  tliort  llino  ag<i,  diMo  by  iL, 
wore  loaui  tamo  leaden   oufflns  contuiniug  oiiQ-imlly  lung  liumui  akvlounm." 

A  KCH>iut  imnenph,  pcrliaps,  rvri<ra  to  n  diffDrant  dboovor/,  but  1  tuniioot  itmut 
li«  Llic  uuoo  dowrlUid  bf  a  daffervnt  pcnuii. 

"  SuniB  UiinuJi  hnVD  been  diiicovareil  in  Iha  nuLtiali  iiiili.divixiiiii,  fiuiii  one  of  whicli 
tvpn  irvn  ctnna  vivre  obtniuoJ,  finil  from  miutlitr  an  ir.m  coOin  IJ  fw)t  or  ao  in  k-iigtli ;  iu 
Uiifi  v/ae  liumaii  louea.     Tlie  uulliii  was  gi  I'liUy  currytlcd,  iiuil  foil  U>  l>ii'i;CB." 
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na  the  wall  was  only  10  inches  thick,  the  former  woul^l  seem 
to  1m?  tlie  more  probable  supposition.  Mound  B.  is  a  simple 
eartlien  baiTow,  25  feet  in  height.  Mound  C,  which  is  30 
feet  ill  height,  Is  thickly  covered  witli  broken  brick.  There 
arc  ti-aces  of  foundation  walls  on  the  top,  hut  a  former  exca- 
vation shows  that  the  whole  mass  is  phiin  earth.  Tbere  aro 
traces  also  of  walls  on  the  slopes  of  the  mound;  and  in  an 
excavation  amongst  these  superficial  brick  ruins  made  by  Mr. 
Lvneh,  Deputy  Magistrate  of  Motihilri,  there  was  found  a  seal 
of  black  oartheu-warc,  hearing  a  short  inscription  in  characters 
of  the  Gupta  period,  that  is,  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centm-y  after 
Christ.  Tlie  inscription,  which  consists  of  four  letters,  reads 
^tarijd.  This  is  most  probably  only  a  name  which  may 
mean  cither  Atnvi  +  jn,  "  the  forest  born,"  or  less  probably 
Ala  +  vija,  "  the  cause  of  motion."  At  the  end  of  the 
name  there  is  the  Sicdwtika,  or  mystic  cross,  and  over  the 
name  in  the  middle  there  is  the  symbol  of  Dhannma,  and 
to  the  left,  in  a  slanting  direction,  a  trident,  or  trmil.  The 
discovei'y  of  this  seal  shows  that  Navandgarh  Lauriya  was 
certainly  occupied  by  the  Buddhists  as  late  as  the  2nd  or  3rd 
century  A.  D.  Doubtless  their  occupation  continued  to  a 
later  period  ;  for,  although  both  Pa- Elan  and  Hwen  Thsang 
make  no  allusion  to  it,  their  silence  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  course  of  their  travels  did  not  take  either 
<if  them  into  the  Bettiah  District.  The  two  remaining  barrows 
of  this  row  are  somewhat  higher,  mound  D.  being  35  feet, 
and  E.  -15  feet.  Both  of  them  are  covered  with  broken  brick. 
The  top  of  D.  had  already  been  opened,  and  I  myself  made  an 
excavation  on  the  top  of  mound  E.  Both  had  flat  tops,  as  if 
terraces  had  once  existed  on  their  summits,  and  Milh  this 
impression  I  began  my  excavation.  At  tbe  depth  of  4  feet 
all  trace  of  brick  disappeared,  the  mass  of  the  mound  being 
plain  earth.     Tho  bricks  were  lai'ge,  15"  x  9"  x  2^.' 

None  of  the  barrows  of  the  middle  line  have  any  traces 
of  brick  upon  them,  but  seem  to  bo  made  of  plain  earth. 
They  are  all  covered  with  low  thorny  jungle.  The  most 
northerly  mound  of  this  line,  marked  II.,  is  25  feet  in  height; 
the  next  mound,  marked  G.,  is  20  feet ;  the  nest  P.  is  50 
feet;  and  tbe  next  M.  is  55  feet.  The  last  two  are  the 
highest  of  all  the  baiTows  at  Navandgarh  Lauriya.  The 
next  nSound  N.  is  only  15  feet  high,  and  the  next  southerly 
mound,  marked  Q.,  is  25  feet  in  height.     About  one-half  of 
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llie  mass  of  the  last  mound  lui-s  been  excavated  and  carried 
away  to  Uettiali  ou  bullocks  aud  donki-ys.  The  whole  heart 
of  the  mounl  is  foriuctl  of  au  extremely  hard  whitish  clay, 
uhieh  is  used  by  the  peoitlo  ns  a  liyht  coloured  elay-vvash  for 
tlic  walla  of  their  houses.  This  clay  is,  iudeed,  bo  hard  that 
it  turns  the  edges  of  common  digi^ng  tools.  When  freshly 
cut,  it  glistens,  and  Lns  a  bluish  tint.  From  whence  ivas 
this  clay  obtained  r  There  is  none  now  auywhero  near  the 
)ilace,  the  soil  being  generally  light  and  sandy.  Can  it  have 
been  found  here  formerly,  or  was  it  brought  from  a  distance  ? 

In  the  outer  line  there  are  only  four  large  Isarrows,  the 
most  northerly,  marked  L.,  being  20  feet  in  height,  and  the 
other  three,  marked  K.,  J.,  and  11.,  being  each  ItO  feet.  The  last 
tnniind  li.,  which  is  the  most  southerly  of  this  line,  has  also 
been  excavated  for  the  sake  of  i!ji  stiiF  white  clay,  whieh  is 
(iiniilar  to  that  of  mound  Q..  of  the  middle  line.  IJetwceu  J. 
and  R.  I  traced  seven  small  mounds,  of  whieh  the  largest, 
marked  O.,  is  only  8 J  feet  in  lieight.  I  made  an  opening  ia 
this  mound  down  to  the  ground  level,  but  without  any  result, 
except  that  it  proved  the  mound  to  be  formed  of  common  bard 
earth,  and  not  of  the  indurated  glistening  white  clay,  which 
forms  the  masses  of  the  two  barrows  Q.  and  K. 

There  is  another  (luestion  regarding  these  barrows  which 
is,  perhaps,  quite  as  puzzUn"  as  that  of  their  origin,  namely, 
from  whence  was  the  earth  lor  so  many  large  mounds  ]»rci- 
eured,  for  there  is  not  a  single  hollow  or  excavation  of  any 
kind  in  theii-  neighbourhood?  On  three  sides  of  tlio  huge 
mound  of  Navaudgarh  the  tanks  still  exist  to  show  from 
^hente  its  material  was  obtained,  but  with  respect  to  the 
material  for  the  tumuli  we  are  left  entirely  to  conjecture. 
Jietween  the  mounds  and  the  village  of  Lauriya  there  is  tbo 
dry  bed  of  an  annual  Hood  stream  called  the  farkdhu  Ndlet, 
but  iLs  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  excepting  only  iu  the  deeper 
])ools,  where  the  water  lies  for  several  months.  It  seems 
scarcely  possible  that  the  earth  eould  have  been  taken  from 
this  sandy  channel,  and  yet  it  is  eijually  impossible  to  say 
from  what  other  place  it  could  have  Wen  obtained. 

The  lion  piUar  of  Lauriya  Navandgarh  stands  to  the 
north  of  the  mounds  A.  and  B.,  at  a  distance  of  less  than  500 
feet  from  eacli.  Its  shaft  is  formed  of  a  single  btock  of 
polished  staud-stone,  32  feet  9^  inches  in  height,  with  a  dia- 
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meter  at  base  of  35-5  inches  and  of  26*2  inches  at  top.  The 
capital,  which  is  6  feet  10  inches  in  height,  is  bell-shaped, 
with  a  circular  abacus  supporting  the  statue  of  a  lion  facing 
the  north.*  The  abacus  is  ornamented  with  a  row  of 
Brahmani  geese  pecking  their  food.  The  column  has  a  light 
and  elegant  appearance,  and  is  altogether  a  much  more  pleas- 
ing monument  than  the  stouter  and  shorter  pillar  of  Bakhra. 
The  lion  has  been  injured  in  the  mouth,  and  the  column  itself 
bears  the  round  mark  of  a  cannon  shot  just  below  the 
capital,  which  has  itself  been  slightly  dislodged  by  the  shock. 
One  has  not  far  to  seek  for  the  name  of  the  probable  author 
of  this  mischief.  By  the  people  the  outrage  is  ascribed 
to  the  MusalmS,ns,  and  on  the  pillar  itself,  in  beauti- 
fully cut  Persian  characters,  is  inscribed  the  name  of 
MahUud-din  Muhammad  Aurangzib  Padshah  Alamgir  Ghazi, 
Sanh,  1071.  This  date  corresponds  with  A.  D.  16C0-61, 
which  was  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  bigotted  Aurang- 
zib, and  the  record  may  probably  have  been  inscribed  by 
some  zealous  follower  in  Mir  Jumla's  Army,  which  was 
then  on  its  return  from  Bengal,  after  the  death  of  the 
Emperor's  brother  Shuja.  The  Navandgarh  Pillar  is  much 
thiimer  and  much  lighter  than  those  of  Ara-Baj  and  Bakhra. 
The  weight  of  the  polished  portion  of  its  shaft  is  only  18  tons, 
or  rather  less  than  half  that  of  the  Bakhra  Pillar,  and  some- 
what more  than  half  that  of  the  Ara-Bij  Pillar. 

The  pillar  is  inscribed  with  the  edicts  of  Asoka  in  the 
same  clear  and  beautifully  cut  characters  as  those  of  the 
Ara-Baj  Pillar.  The  two  inscriptions,  with  only  a  few  trifling 
variations,  correspond  letter  for  letter.  I  made  a  careful  copy 
of  the  whole  for  comparison  with  the  text  made  public  by 
James  Prinsep.    I  made  also  a  facsimile  impression  in  ,ink. 

The  Navandgarh  Pillar  has  been  visited  by  numerous 
travellers,  as  it  stands  in  the  direct  route  from  Bettiah  to 
Nepal.  There  are  a  few  unimportant  inscriptions  in  modem 
N&gari,  the  oldest  being  dated  in  Samvat  1566,  chait  badi  10, 
equivalent  to  A.  D^  1509.  One  of  them,  without  date,  refers 
to  some  petty  Eoyal  Family,  Nripa  Narayana  Suta^  Nripa 
Amara  Singha^  that  is,  "King  Amara  Singha,  the  son  of 
King  Narayana.*'  The  only  English  inscription  is  the  name 
of  Bn.  *Bm^0Wy  1792. 


•  See  Plate  XXII.  for  a  view  of  this  pillar. 
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The  pillar  itself  lifts  now  become  an  object  of  worship  aa 
a  phallus  or  liiiffain.  Whilst  I  was  copying  the  inscription, 
a  man  irith  two  women  and  a  child  set  up  a  small  flag  before 
the  pillar,  and  placed  ofrprings  of  sweetmeats  around  it. 
They  then  all  knelt  beforo  it,  bowing  down  their  heads  to 
the  ground  with  their  hands  behind  their  backs,  and  repeating 
some  prayer.  The  erection  of  the  pillar  is  ascribed  to  Kaja 
Jihim  Mori,  one  of  the  five  Pandava  brothers  to  whom  most 
of  the  pillars  in  India  are  now  aacribed.  I  could  not  learn 
anything  rt-garding  the  title  of  Mdri.  There  are  two  fine 
Banian  trees  close  to  the  pillar, — one  to  the  north,  and  the 
other  to  the  south ; — but  there  are  no  traces  of  buildings  of 
any  kind  near  it. 

XIX.    PADARAONA. 

The  largo  village  of  Padaraona,  or  Padaravana,  is  situ- 
ated 12  miles  to  the  west  of  the  River  Gandak,  27  miles  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  norlh  north-west  of  Navaniigarh  Lauriya, 
and  40  miles  to  the  north  north-east  of  Gorakhpur.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  ancient  Pawn,  as  it  is  sitnatcd  just  12 
miles  from  Kasla,  which  agrees  with  the  position  assigned  to 
Pdwii  in  the  Pali  Annals  with  respect  to  Kusinagara.  The 
very  name  of  Pdwil  also  seems  to  be  only  a  corruption  of 
Padara-vana,  or  Pudar-ban,  which  might  easily  he  shortened 
to  Parban,  Pdwan,  and  Pdwu. 

The  remains  at  Padaraona  consist  of  a  lar^o  mound 
covered  with  broken  brick  and  a  few  statues.  The  mound 
ia  220  feet  in  length  from  west  to  east,  120  feet  in  breadth 
from  north  to  south,  and  14  feet  in  height  at  the  western 
end  above  the  fields.  The  long  trench  mentioned  by  Bucha- 
nan still  exists  on  the  west  side,  and  looks  as  if  a  wall  had 
hcen  dug  out  for  the  sake  of  the  bricks.  About  eight  yeara 
ago  a  large  hole  was  excavated  to  the  east  of  the  trench  by 
a  zemindar  for  the  sake  of  bricks.  Two  houses  were  built  of 
the  materials  then  obtained,  hut  sufBeient  tmco  of  the  walla 
still  remains  to  show  that  tliey  were  in  straight  lines,  one  of 
them  being  paralled  to  Buehanan's  trench.  From  this  I 
infer  that  there  was  a  court-yard  about  100  feet  square,  with 
cells  on  each  side  for  the  accommodation  of  monks.  •  In  the 
centre  there  was  probably  either  a  stupa  or  a  temple.  But 
if  I  am  right  in  my  identification   of  Padaraona  with  Pdwd, 
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the  buHiling  would  almost  certainly  liavc  been  a  stupa ;  for 
we  know  that  the  people  of  P&wfi,  after  the  cremation  of 
Buddha's  body,  obUiined  one-eighth  of  the  relics,  over  which 
they  erected  a  stu])a.  The  cnti-anco  to  the  court-yard  would 
appear  to  have  been  on  the  east  side,  where  the  mound  Is 
now  low  and  thickly  covered  with  bricks. 

In  a  small  roofless  brick  building  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  northward,  there  are  a  few  old  figures.  This  temple  is 
dedicated  to  HAthi  Bhawftni,  or  the  Elephant  Goddess,  who 
is  accordingly  propitiated  with  rude  votive  figuix's  of  ele- 
phants in  baked  clay,  of  which  numbers  lie  scattered  about 
the  temple,  both  inside  and  outside.  The  statue  called 
Hftthi  Bhaivilni  represents  a  squatted  male  figure  with  a 
triple  umbrella  over  his  head.  The  figure  appears  to  be 
naked,  and  if  so,  it  must  belong  to  the  Jains,  and  not  to  the 
Buddhists.  A  drawing  of  it  is  given  by  Buchanan.*  Tbere  are 
also  two  fragments  with  seated  Buddha.s,  and  a  third  with  the 
upper  half  of  a  female  figure.  On  rffcrriag  to  Buchanan  I 
reeogniznd  all  three  fragments  as  havieg  belonged  to  the  statue 
Bketched  as  fig.  2  in  his  plate.  The  principal  figure  is  now 
gone,  but  there  are  a  few  unimportant  fragments  not  noticed 
by  Buchanan,  and  in  the  village  there  is  the  pedestal  of  a 
statue. 

I  made  an  excavation  on  the  highest  part  of  the  mound 
on  the  west  side,  and  to  the  northward  of  the  zemindar's 
excavation.  In  this  I  found  bricks  witli  rounded  edges  such 
as  I  had  noticed  in  the  mouldings  of  the  Great  Temple  at 
Buddha-Gya,  and  of  the  stupa  at  Giryck.  I  found  also 
wedge-shaped  bricks  of  two  sizes.  The  largest  ones  being 
only  fragments,  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  their  length,  but 
their  breadth  was  20|  at  the  end,  and  I'J^  inches  at  (i  inches 
distance.  As  the  larger  end  was  rounded,  these  bricks  must 
have  formed  part  of  some  circular  building  and  most  pro- 
bably of  a  solid  stupa,  which  would  have  been  just  30  feet  in 
diameter.  The  smaller  bricks  were  8^  iuches  long  5^  inches 
broad  at  the  widest  end,  and  5  inches  at  the  narrow  end,  with 
a  thickness  of  2}  inches.  These  may  have  belonged  to  a 
small  stupa  about  9  feet  in  diameter.  In  my  exe;ivation  I 
found  also  the  base  of  a  pillar  of  coarse  grey  sandstone.  It 
was  15  inches   square  and  OJ   inches   high,  with  a  few  plain 

•  KmIcih  Indiii,  U.,  llaU  I.,  Fig,  a. 
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mouldings  at  the  upper  edge.  The  complete  excavation  of 
this  mound  would  not  be  difficult,  and  the  work  might  be 
superintended  by  the  civil  authorities  of  the  place,  who  live 
close  by. 

XX.    KASIA. 

The  village  of  KaMa  is  situated  at  the  crossing  of  t#o 
great  thoroughfares,  at  a  distance  of  35  miles  due  east  from 
€^orakhpur.  The  name  is  written  Kasia,  with  the  short  a 
in  the  first  syllable ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  should 
be  written  Kusia  with  the  short  u,  for  the  place  cwresponds, 
both  in  position  and  in  name,  with  the  celebrated  Ktmmigara 
or  "Town  of  the  Eusa-grass/'  which,  as  the  scene  of 
Buddha's  death,  was  famous  throughout  India.  This  sacred 
spot  was  visited  both  by  Ea-Hian  and  by  Hwen  Thsang ; 
and  the  latter  has  left  a  detailed  account  of  the  various 
stupas  which  still  existed  in  his  time.  Mast  of  these  have 
now  disappeared,  owing  partly  to  the  removal  of  bricks  by 
the  people,  but  chiefly,  I  believe,  to  the  inundations  of  the 
Little  Gandak  Biver,  which  at  some  former  period  must  have 
flowed  close  by  the  sacred  buildings  of  Kusttmgaraj  as  there 
are  several  old  channels  between  the  two  principal  masses 
of  ruins,  which  are  still  occasionally  filled  during  the  rainy 
season. 

The  existing  remains  have  already  been  described  by 
Buchanan*  and  by  Mr.  Liston  ;t  but  their  accounts  are  very 
brief,  and  offer  no  attempt  to  identify  the  ruins  with  any  of 
the  ancient  cities  M^hich  are  known  to  have  existed  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  remains  consist  of — 1*^,  a  lofty 
mound  of  solid  brick-work  called  Devwthdn  and  BdmMhdr 
Bhatodni ;  2ndy  an  oblong  mound  called  the  Fort  of  Mdthd 
KudTy  which  is  covered  with  broken  brick  and  jungle, 
and  on  which  sta.nds  a  brick  stupa  much  ruined ;  Zrdy  a  large 
statue  of  Buddha  the  Ascetic ;  4M,  a  low  square*  mound 
covered  with  broken  brick  near  the  village  of  Anrudhwd; 
and  hthy  a  number  of  low  earthern  mounds,  like  barrows, 
which  are  scattered  over  the  plain  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
great  mound.  J 

*  Eafltem  India,  II.,  p.  857. 

t  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  1837,  p.  477. 

J  Sec  Plate  XXVI.  for  a  Map  of  Easta.  I  opened  several  of  these  barrows,  but  with- 
out any  result.  I  believe  now  that  I  did  not  dig  deep  enough.  That  they  are  tombs  I  feel 
quite  certain,  as  Megasthencs  describes  the  Indian  **  sepulchros  as  plain,  and  the  tumxdi  of 
earth  l<yw'*     Btrabo.,  XV„  L  54. 
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The  mound  called  Devisthan  and  Bdmdhhdr  Tita  is  the 
niin  of  a  large  aiicient  stupa  of  solid  brick-work,  which  is 
Btill  49  feet  ia  hcitjht  above  the  fields.  It  is  situated  some- 
what less  than  one  mile  to  Uie  south-west  of  Kasla.  On  the 
top,  under  a  fine  old  Banian  Tree,  is  the  shrine  of  the  goddess 
Devi.  There  is  neither  statue  nor  building,  but  only  some 
votive  figures  in  baked  clay,  the  offerings  of  the  poor  people 
to  their  fiivourite  Devi.  The  goddess  is  also  called  Rdmdbhdr 
Jihatcdni,  because  the  mound  is  situated  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Udmdbhdr  Jliil,  a  large  natural  sheet  of  water,  which 
forms  part  of  the  bed  of  the  Roha  Ndla,  one  of  the  old  channels 
of  the  Little  Gandak.  As  the  mound  is  also  called  RdmS,bhar 
TUa,  it  is  possible  that  this  name  may  have  originally  belonged 
to  the  stupa.  I  attempted  to  make  an  excavation  at  the  top 
of  the  mound,  but  the  large  interlaced  roots  of  the  Banian 
Tree  soon  forced  mo  to  give  up  the  work.  At  the  south- 
eastern foot  of  the  mound  I  discovered  a  [lortion  of  a  small 
stupa  formed  of  very  large  bricks,  averaging  5  inches  in 
^  thickness.  These  bricks  were  ITHi^'hes  in  length  and  wedge- 
shaped,  being  8^  inches  broad  at  one  end,  and  only  7  inches 
at  the  other  end.  These  dimensions  would  give  a  diameter 
of  only  16^  feet  to  the  stupa. 

The  large  mound  called  Mdlftd-Ktiar-ka-kol,  or  the 
"  Fort  of  Matha-Kuar,"  is  600  feet  in  length  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  and  from  200  to  300  feet  in  breadth.  At 
its  highest  point,  whicli  is  30  feet  3  inches  in  height  above 
the  plain,  the  mound  h  formed  entirely  of  sohd  brick-work, 
which  I  l)elieve  to  be  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  stupa. 
On  this  point  stands  a  solid  tower  of  brick-work  with  sides 
mnch  ruined,  and  its  top  covered  with  long  grass.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  stupa,  and  from  its  position  it  must  be  of  much 
later  date  than  tlie  ancient  mass  of  brick-work  on  which  it 
stands.  I  conclude  that  it  is  a  work  of  middle  age,  or  between 
A.  D.  200  and  600.  At  present  the  mass  of  the  tower  is  only 
24  feet  thick,  but  by  cleaiing  away  the  rubbish,  I  measured 
a  circumference  of  86  feet,  which  gives  a  diameter  of  nearly 
27^  feet.  Tho  present  height  of  the  lower  portion  is  only  15 
feet,  and  that  of  the  grass-covered  top,  12  feet  9  inches,  the 
whole  being  27  feet  9  inches  above  the  ancient  foundation, 
and  58.feet  above  the  plain.  But  as  the  original  height  of 
this  later  work  was  most  probably  equal  to  two  diameters,  or 
55  feet,  the  whole  height  of  the  stupa  above  the  plain  would 
have  been  85  feet.    I  drove  a  horizontal  gallery  into  tho 
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centre  of  the  building  at  its  base  witbout  making  any  dis- 
covery. I  conftiss  that  I  did  riot  expect  to  find  anything,  as, 
I  believe,  tbat  wbafever  relics  may  liavo  been  deposited  oa 
this  spot,  they  would  have  been  placed  in  tbc  more  ancient 
stupa  below,  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  present 
mouuuicnt.    There  is  a  fine  Pipal  Tree  close  to  thia  stupa.* 

The  mound  called  the  Port  of  MAthil  Kuiir  is  situated 
nearly  1,000  yards  to  the  north  north-west  of  the  ruined  8tui>a 
called  BAmabhar.  Buchanan  gives  the  distance  as  400  yards, 
whicli  is  most  probably  ^  misprint  for  1,400  yards.  My  dis- 
tance was  measured  Irom  centre  to  centre ;  if  taken  from  foot 
to  foot,  the  distance  woiUd  be  a  little  over  1,400  yards.  This 
mound  would  seem  to  have  been  formed  of  the  ruin  of  two 
large  buildings  and  of  several  small  ones.  The  site  of  one  of 
the  larger  ones  has  just  been  descrilied  ;  that  of  the  other  is 
to  the  north-westward,  the  summit  of  the  mound  at  this 
point,  wliich  is  crowned  by  a  large  Pipal  Tree,  being  20  feet 
in  height  above  the  plain.  To  the  east  of  the  stupa  there  is 
also  a  small  detached  mound,  16  fL'ct  3  inches  in  height.  I 
made  an  excavation  in  the  top  of  this  mound,  which  I  aban- 
doned after  reaching  a  deptli  of  4  feet  3  inches,  as  I  found 
only  broken  bricks  mixed  with  earth.  Uoth  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  stupa  there  aro  low  mounds,  which  are  probably 
the  remains  of  small  detached  towers  or  other  buildings.  Tlio 
top  of  the  large  moimd  is  in  most  parts  thickly  covered  with 
bricks,  but  towards  the  north-west  end,  where  the  elevation 
is  low,  there  are  some  rather  large  spaces  quite  clear  of 
bricks,  which  may  be  supposed  to  represent  the  court-yards, 
or  vacant  spots  between  the  buildings.  I  noticed  many 
wedi^c-shaped  bricks,  which  must  have  belonged  to  stupas  of 
small  size,  besides  several  bricks  with  one-half  face  bevelled 
like  those  in  the  mouldings  of  the  Great  Temple  at  Buddha- 
Gaya  and  of  Jarasandba's  Tower  at  Giryek.  I  was  unable  to 
trace  any  straight  lines  of  surrounding  walls,  and,  from  the 
irregular  outline  of  the  mound,  I  incline  to  believe  tbat  it 
has  been  formed  by  the  ruin  of  a  considerable  number  of 
independent  buildings,  such  as  a  cluster  of  stupas  of  all  sizes. 
From  the  total  absence  of  statues,  I  infer  that  there  wero 
probably  but  few  temples  on  this  site. 

The  large  statue  known  as  that  of  Mdthd  Knar,* or  the 
"Dead  Prince,"  is  now  lying  on  the  ground  at  a  distance  of 
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1,100  feet  from  the  brick  stupa  above  described.  Quite  close 
beside  it,  to  the  eastward,  there  is  a  low  square  mound  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  remains  of  a  temple  in  which  the  image 
was  formerly  enshrined.  The  statue  which  is  made  of  the 
dark  blue  stone  of  Gay  a,  is  split  into  two  pieces  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  is  otherwise  much  injured.  The  short  inscrip- 
tion on  its  pedestal  has  been  almost  worn  out  by  the  villagers 
in  sharpening  their  tools,  but  the  few  letters  which  remain  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  statue  is  not  of  older  date  than  the 
11th  or  12th  century.  The  figure  itself  is  colossal,  and 
represents  Buddha  the  Ascetic  seated  under  the  Bodhi  Tree  at 
Budha-Gaya.  The  whole  sculpture  is  10^  feet  in  height  by 
4f  feet  in  breadth.  The  height  of  the  figure  alone  is  5  feet  4^ 
inches,  the  breadth  across  the  shoulders  being  3  feet  8^ 
inches,  and  across  the  knees  4  feet  5  inches.  A  sketch  of 
this  sculpture  is  given  by  Buchanan.* 

Between  the  Port  of  Mdthd  Kudr  and  the  great  stupa 
on  the  Bdmdbhdr  Jhily  there  is  a  low  mound  of  brick  ruins 
about  500  feet  square,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  kot  or 
fort,  and  to  which  no  name  is  given ;  but  as  it  lies  close  to 
the  village  of  AnrudKwd  on  the  north-west,  it  may  be  called 
the  Anrudhw4  mound.  There  is  nothing  now  left  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  buildings  which  once  stood  on  this  site ; 
but  from  the  square  shape  of  the  ruins,  it  may  be  conjec- 
tured with  some  probabili^  that  they  must  be  the  remains  of 
a  monastery.  There  are  three  fine  Fipal  Trees  now  standing 
on  the  mound. 

To  the  north  and  east  of  the  mound  of  M4th4  Kuar  the 
plain  is  covered  with  a  number  of  low  grassy  mounds  from 
3  to  6  feet  in  height,  and  from  12  to  25  feet  in  diameter. 
Regarding  these  barrows  the  people  have  a  tradition  that 
gypsy s  were  formerly  very  numerous  about  Kasta,  and  that 
these  mounds  are  the  tumuli  of  their  dead.  I  opened  three 
of  them,  but  without  making  any  discovery.  They  were  all 
formed  of  plain  earth,  without  any  trace  of  bones,  or  ashes, 
or  broken  bricks.  The  people  call  them  simply  mounds,  but 
I  was  informed  by  an  old  man  that  he  had  heard  them  styled 
Bhimdicdty  and  that  ghosts  were  sometimes  seen  flitting 
about  them.  If  the  name  of  Bhimdwdt  has  any  reference 
to  these* ghosts,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  translated  as  the  "fear- 

•  £a8t6ra  India,  IL,  Plate  II. 
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some  place ;"  but  I  cannot  be  certain  of  the  spelling,  and  it 
is  also  possible  that  the  ohl  man  may  not  have  remembered 
the  name  correctly.  I  counted  21  of  these  mounds,  but  as 
they  are  generally  not  more  than  3  or  -i  feet  in  height,  it  is 
probable  that  their  actual  number  is  much  greater.* 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  site  of  Kasla  corre- 
sponds both  in  position  and  in  name  vrith  the  ancient  city 
of  h'ltsmaffnra,  which  was  famous  throughout  In<Ua  as  the 
scone  of  Buddha's  death.  According  to  Hwon  Thsang, 
Kusinagara  was  situated  at  700  li,  or  110  miles  to  the  north- 
cast  of  Benares.  Now  Kmia  is  113  miles  to  ttie  north 
north-east  of  Benares  in  direct  line.  Fa-TIian  also  places 
Kusinagara  at  ii  distance  of  23  yojmig  to  the  north-west  of 
a  place  which  was  situated  only  8  or  10  miles  to  the  north 
of  Vaisali,  where  the  Licfichham  Nobles  had  taken  a  last  fare- 
well of  Buddlia.  At  7  miles  to  the  yojan  Pa-Ilain's  measure- 
ment would  place  Kusina^ra  at  148  or  150  miles  to  thc- 
north-west  of  Vaisiiti.  Now  the  distance  by  the  route  wbicljV 
I  marched  is  exactly  110  miles  in  a  north-west  direction, 
but  as  this  measurement  was  taken  along  the  straight  lines 
of  road  which  have  been  laid  out  hy  the  British  authorities, 
the  actual  distance  by  the  old  winding  Native  roads  must 
certainly  have  been  somewhat  greater,  or  as  nearly  possible 
150  miles. 

The  only  name  now  associated  with  the  ruins  near 
Kasla  is  that  of  Mathn  Kudr,  or  the  "  Dead  Prince.'* 
Mr.  Liston  gives  the  name  as  Mata,  but  a  Brahman  of  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Bishanpur,  who  wrote  the  name 
for  me,  spelt  it  as  I  have  given  it,  Mdthd.  As  this  spelling 
points  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  from  Mdthd,  or  Mdthd, 
"to  kill,"  I  have  translated  Mdthd  Knrir  as  the  "Dead 
Prince,"  which  I  reft-r  to  Buddlia  himself  after  his  death,  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  Buddhists,  after  Ids  obtninment  of 
^irvmia,  Hwcn  Thsang,  when  speaking  of  Sakija's  as- 
sumption of  the  mendicant's  dress,  calls  \\m\  Kuni4ra  Ilajd, 
or  the  "  Royal  Prince;"  hut,  although  this  title  was  never,  I 
believe,  applied  to  liim  by  the  learned  after  his  assumption  of 
Buddhahood,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  improbahlo  that  it  may 
have  remained  in  common  use  amongst  the  people.    Wo 
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know  from  Hwen  Tlisang  tliat  on  the  spot  where  Buddha 
died  there  was  a  brick  vihdr  or  temple  monastery  in  which 
was  enshrined  a  recumbent  statue  of  Buddha  on  his  death- 
bed, with  his  head  turned  to  the  north.  Now  this  statue 
would  naturally  have  been  the  principal  object  of  veneration 
at  Kusinagara ;  and,  although  amongst  the  learned  it  might 
have  been  called  the  "  statue  of  the  Nirtdna^'  yet  I  can 
readily  believe  that  its  more  popular  name  amongst  all  classes 
would  have  been  the  "  statue  of  the  Dead  Prince."  I  am, 
therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  name  of  Mdthd  Kuar^  which 
still  clings  to  the  ruins  of  Kasia,  has  a  direct  reference  to  the 
death  of  Buddha,  which,  according  to  his  followers,  took  place 
at  Kusinagara  on  the  full  moon  of  Vaisfikh,  543  B.  C. 

Owing  to  the  wanderings  of  the  Little  Gandak  Uiver, 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  follow  Hwen  Thsang's  account  of 
the  sacred  edifices  at  Kusinagara.  The  whole  of  the  existing 
remains  are  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the  Khanua  Ndla^ 
which  is  only  a  branch  or  inundation  channel  of  the  Little 
Grandak  River.  All  the  old  channels  are  called  Chawar ; 
the  Lambuha  Chawar^  running  between  the  two  ancient 
stupas,  and  the  Roha  Chawar^  or  B.oha  N&la,  to  the  east  of 
the  Ei^mabhSlr  Tlla.  An  intelligent  man,  whom  I  met  at 
Padraona,  called  the  stream  to  the  westward  of  Ka^a  the 
Sirana^  but  the  people  in  the  villages  about  the  ruin  knew 
only  the  Klianua  Ndla,  and  had  never  heard  of  the  Hirana. 
Buchanan,  however,  calls  the  Sir  ana  a  considerable  rivulet 
which  has  a  course  of  about  15  miles,  and  makes  it  a  feeder 
of  the  Little  Gandak  ;*  but  there  is  some  confusion  in  his 
description  of  this  river.  The  changes  of  name  would,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  as  numerous  as  the  changes  of 
channel ;  for,  in  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang,  this  stream  was 
called  the  Ajitavati,  its  more  ancient  name  having  been 
Siranyavat%  while  the  present  name  is  Chota  Gandak^  and 
,the  eastern  inundation  branch  is  called  Khanua.  There  is 
now  no  trace  of  Hwen  Thsang's  Ajitavatiy  but  the  name  of 
Siranyatati  is  still  preserved  in  the  Hirana  of  my  Padraona 
informant. 

At  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang's  visit,  the  walls  of  Ku- 
sinagara were  in  ruins,  and  the  place  was  almost  deserted ; 
but   the  brick   foundations   of  the    old  Capital  occupied  a 
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circuit  of  about  12  U,  that  ia,  of  about  two  miles.  Aftera  long 
and  atteutivo  comparison  of  all  our  available  informatioo,  I 
liavc  come  to  the  ctmclusion  that  thp  famous  city  of  Kusina- 
gara  must  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  mound  and  village 
of  Anrudhwii.  The  ruined  mound,  which  is  about  500 
feet  square,  I  would  identify  m  the  site  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Malliau  Kinjfs,  whicli  was  in  the  midst  of  the  city, 
and  to  the  city  itself  I  would  assit^n  an  extent  of  about 
1,000  feet  on  all  sides  of  the  iialaco.  This  would  f?ive  a 
square  area  of  2,500  feet,  or  nearly  half  a  mile  on  each  side, 
with  a  circuit  of  10,000  feet,  or  nearly  2  miles,  as  reconled 
by  llwen  Thsang.  I  will  now  compare  the  existing  remains 
with  the  account  of  the  Chinese  pilgi-im,  and  with  the  details 
given  in  the  Pali  Annals  of  Ceylon,  as  translated  by  Turuoiu-. 

The  spot  where  Buddha  died  is  fixed  by  Hwen  Tiisang 
at  3  or  i /*',  or  rather  more  tiian  half  a  mile,  to  tlie  north-west 
of  the  city,  in  a  forest  of  sal  ti-ees,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  western  hanfc  of  the  Ajitaeali  River.  The  distance  and 
direction  correspond  exactly  with  the  site  of  the  great  mound 
now  called  tlie  Fort  of  Mdlhd  Kiidr.  On  this  spot  was  erect- 
ed a  great  brick  vihdr  or  temple  mona'^tory,  in  which  was 
(inBlirined  a  statue  of  Buddha  in  a  recumbent  posture  as  ho 
appeared  when  about  to  enter  Niredna.  Tliia  vihdr  I  would 
identify  with  the  extensive  mass  of  ruin  marked  K.  in  my 
survey  of  the  site  at  tho  western  end  of  the  mound.  Beside 
the  vibfir  there  was  a  stupa,  200  feet  in  height,  built  hy 
Asoka,  and  a  stone  pillar,  ou  which  was  recorded  the  history 
of  the  Nlrcuhd,  or  death  of  Buddha.  Tin's  stupa  I  would 
identify  with  the  foundation  or  lower  part  of  the  brick  tower 
marked  A.,  now  standing  on  the  mound,  and  of  which  an 
account  has  already  been  given,  llwon  Thsanij  deseribes 
two  smaller  stupas,  and  then  a  tliird  grand  stupa  which 
stood  on  the  spot  where  Brahman  Subhadra  had  entered  into 
T'^irvdna."  As  the  whole  of  the  buildings  above  described  as 
well  as  three  small  stupas  were  clustered  together  around  the 
spot  where  Buddha  was  said  to  have  died,  their  ruins,  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  would  naturally  have  formed  a  single  lai^o 
mound  of  irregular  outline,  in  all  resjieeis  similar  to  the 
mass  of  ruins  now  called  Mdlhd-Kudr-ka-kot.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  now  remain  against  tho 
identification  of  Kasia  with  the  ancient  Kusinagara.    With 
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regard  totlic  slight  differenco  of  name,  I  Ijave  aln?atJy  stated 
my  belief  that  the  name  of  the  present  Tillage  should  in  all 
probability  be  written  Kvsia  instead  of  Kasta,  and  in  favour 
of  this  spelling  I  may  add  that  the  name  is  variously  spelt 
in  the  Buddhist  Books  as  Knsigrdmaka,  Kmindra,  Ktisiiid- 
(/ara,  and  Kttahiagari. 

After  the  death  of  Buddha,  the  assembled  Bbikshus  (or 
mendicants)  were  consoled  by  the  Venerable  Aniruddlia,  who 
assured  them  that  he  saw  the  Devatas  looking  down  from 
the  skies  upon  earth,  and  weeping  and  bewailing  with 
dishevelled  hair  and  up-lifted  arms.*  Aniruddlia  was  the  iirst 
cousin  of  Buddha,  being  the  second  son  of  Amitndaua,  one 
of  the  brothers  of  Suddliodana,  the  fatlier  of  Sakya  Siulia. 
He  was  one  of  the  ten  great  disciples  of  bis  cousin,  and  ivas 
renowned  for  bis  penetrating  sight.  Accordingly,  on  the 
death  of  Uuddha,  be  took  the  lead  of  all  the  disciples  present, 
and  conducted  their  proceedings.  By  bis  directions  Ananda 
made  knomi  the  death  of  Buddha  to  the  Mallian  Nobles,  who 
at  once  proceeded  to  the  spot  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and 
numerous  cloths  and  music.  For  six  days  tlio  body  lay  in 
state,  attended  by  the  people  of  KnsinA.ra.  On  tlie  seventh 
day,  when  eight  of  the  Mallian  Nobles,  who  bad  been  select- 
ed to  carry  tlio  corpse  to  the  place  of  cremation,  attempted  to 
lift  it,  they  found  themselves  unable  to  move  it.  The  amazed 
Nobles,  on  eni^uiring  of  the  Venerable  Aniruddlia  the 
cause  of  this  prodigy,  were  informed  that  their  intention  of 
carrying  the  corpse  through  the  southern  gate  to  the  south  (tf 
the  city  was  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  Devatas.  "  Lord," 
naid  the  Mallian  Nobles,  "  whatever  be  the  intention  of  the 
Devatas,  be  it  acceded  to."  Accordingly,  the  corpse  was  horno 
by  the  eight  Mallian  Chieftains,  on  a  bier  formed  of  their  lancos, 
through  the  northern  gate  to  the  centre  of  the  toM-n,  and  then 
through  the  eastern  gate  to  the  coronation  hall  uf  the  Mallians, 
where  the  funeral  pile  had  been  prepared.  Four  Noble  Mallians 
then  advanced  and  applied  their  torches  to  the  funeral  pile, 
hut  they  were  unable  to  ignite  it.  Again  the  kilfled  Nobles 
inquired  of  Aniruddha  the  cause  of  this  seennd  prodigy, 
who  informed  tlieni  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Devatas  that  the  corpse  should  not  he  burnt  until  the  nrrival 
of  Maha  Kasyapa,  the  chief  disciple  of  Buddlia.    At  that 
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moment  Kasyapa  was  on  his  way  from  IPdicd  to  Kusindra.  On 
his  arrival  he  perambulated  the  pile  three  times,  and  then 
opening  it  at  the  end,  he  reverentially  bowed  down  his  head 
at.  the  feet  of  Buddha.  As  he  rose,  the  pile  spontaneously 
ignited,  and  the  corpse  of  the  great  teacher  was  consumed. 

I  have  given  this  long  account  of  the  ohsoquics  of 
Buddha  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  the  very  promi- 
nent part  that  was  taken  by  Aniruddha  in  all  the  proceed- 
ings. He  first  consoled  the  disciples  on  the  death  of  Buddha ; 
he  then  explained  the  causes  of  the  miracles  why  the  Mal- 
lian  Nobles  were  unable  at  first  to  lift  the  corpse  of  Buddha, 
and  afterwards  to  ignite  the  funeral  pile;  and  lastly,  accord- 
ing to  Hwon  Thsang,  he  ascended  to  the  heavens  to  inlbrm 
Miiya  Devi,  the  mother  of  Biiddlia,  of  her  son's  death.  As  the 
whole  of  these  acts  were  performed  at  Kusinara,  wc  might 
not  unreasonably  suppose  that  some  memorial  monument  of 
Aniruddha  would  have  been  erected  there.  Tlierc  is,  how- 
ever, no  record  of  such  a  monument  in  Uwen  Tlisang's  ac- 
count of  the  sacred  edifices  at  Kusinagara;  but  I  think  it 
more  than  probable  that  the  village  of  Anrudhwa  must  havo 
received  its  name  from  some  former  memorial  of  iho  far- 
sighted  Aniruddha,  the  cousin  of  Buddha.  In  Sheet  102  of 
the  Indian  Atlas  the  name  of  this  village  is  .spelt  Anirnodwa, 
which  is  more  correct  than  the  name  written  down  for  mo 
by  a  Brahman  o£  the  place.  The  existence  of  this  name  in 
tlie  immediate  vieiiiily  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Km(a 
must,  I  tliink,  add  considerable  weight  to  all  the  other  evi- 
dcuce  in  favour  of  the  identification  of  Kitsia  with  the  ancient 
Kusinagara. 

There  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  Ceyloneso  annals 
and  the  accounts  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  regarding  the  site 
of  Buddha's  cremation.  According  t<>  the  Pali  armals  above 
quoted,  the  corpse  must  have  been  burnt  somewhere  to  the 
eastward  of  the  city,  and  with  this  account  Fa-llian  would 
seem  to  agree,  for  ho  places  the  scene  of  Buddha's  death  to 
the  northward  of  the  town.  ll«-en  Thsang,  however,  places 
tho  site  of  the  cremation  to  the  northward  of  the  city,  across 
the  River  Hiranyavali.  I  think  that  these  difl'ercnt  accounts 
may,  perhaps,  be  reconciled  by  identifying  the  stu])a  of  the 
cremation  with  the  large  brick  mound  called  the  Jldmdbhdr 
Tila,  which  being  situated  opposite  to  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  Anrudhwa  mound  (or  ancient  city  as  I  suppose),  might 
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ocn  loosely  described  by  one  party  as  lying  to  the 
Hh,  and  by  the  other  as  lying  to  the  east. 

But  the  RamvLbhar  I^la,  perhaps,  corresponds  more  exact- 
ly witli  the  site  of  another  stupa,  which  is  described  by  Hwen 
Thsang  as  having  been  built  by  Asoka  near  the  ancient 
dwelling  of  Chanda,  to  the  north-east  of  the  city  gates.  This 
nccouui,  however,  is  somewhat  vague,  as  no  particular  gate  is 
specified.  The  existence  also  of  a  second  stupa  at  tlie  south- 
east foot  of  the  Rdmdbhdr  TUa  is  against  this  identification, 
as  only  one  stupa  is  mentioned  on  this  site  by  Uwen  Thsang. 
I  ani,  therefore,  strongly  inclined  to  identify  the  Rdnidbhar  TUa 
with  the  famous  cremation  stupa  ;  but  if  this  position  should 
be  considered  too  far  to  the  eastward  to  agree  with  Hweu 
Thsang's  description,  then  the  cremation  tower  must  have 
occupied  some  position  to  the  qorth  of  the  AnrudhwA  mound 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  ancient  channel  of  the  little  Gandak 
River.  I  confess,  however,  that  my  own  opinion  is  against 
this  conclusion,  and  in  favor  of  the  idcutiiicatiou  of  the 
Bdmabhar  TUa  with  the  cremation  stupa. 


XXI.  KH  UK  II  UNDO. 
On  leaving  Kusinagara  Hwen  Thsang  directed  his  steps 
tDwards  Bauriras,  and,  after  having  travelled  about  200  /(, 
or  upwards  of  30  miles,  to  the  south-west,  he  reached  a  largo 
town,  in  whieli  dwelt  a  very  rich  Brahman  devoted  to 
Buddhism.*  If  we  adhere  closely  to  the  south-west  bearing, 
we  must  identify  this  large  town  with  Iludrapur,  an  ancient 
place  30  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Goraklipur,  and  28  miles 
in  a  direct  line  from  Kas'ia.  But  as  Hwen  Thsang  speaks 
"of  the  Brahman's  hospitality  to  travellers  going  and  coming, 
it  would  appear  certain  that  the  town  must  have  been  on  thu 
high  road  leading  from  Kasia  to  Banaras.  Now  the  high 
road  can  never  have  passed  througli  Rudrapur,  as  it  would 
have  entailed  the  passage  of  the  Rapli  in  addition  to  that 
of  the  Ghdgra  River.  I  havo  had  some  experience  in  the 
layhig  out  of  roads,  and  I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  the  old 
high  road  must  havo  crossed  the  Ghagra  somewhere  below 
its  junction  with  the  Rapti.  Accordhig  to  the  people,  the 
old  passage  of  the  Ghagra  was  at  Muiti,  four  miles  to  the  south 
of  Kalfaon,  and  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Bhagalpur.     From 
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Kasia  to  tliis  gbat  on  the  Gliugra,  the  road  would  bare 
passed  through  tbo  ancient  town  of  Khnkhumlo,  aud  the 
large  villages  of  Kahuon  and  Bhiigalpur.  Of  these  tliroe, 
Kiiukhnudo  corresponds  best  with  the  description  of  a  largo 
town;  aud  as  it  is  27  miles  from  Kasia  by  the  present  straight 
road,  it  must  have  been  about  30  miles  by  the  winding 
Native  tracks.  I  believe,  tberefore,  that  it  is  the  large  town 
described  by  Ilwcn  Tbsang  in  which  a  rich  Brahman  had 
spent  his  wealth  in  the  magnificent  decoration  of  a  Buddhist 
monastery.  Khukbundo  is  not  now  a  place  of  any  note 
amongst  the  Bi-abmans,  but  it  is  often  visited  by  Agarwal 
Srawaks  from  Gorakhpur  and  Patna,  who  have  built  a  small 
Jain  temple  amongst  the  ruins.  By  them  its  proper  name 
is  said  to  be  Kluhkindapirra,  so  called  from  Kishk'mda,  a 
mountain  in  the  south  of  India,  famous  in  the  history  of 
Itarna.  Ehukhundo  must,  tberefore,  have  been  a  Brahmanical 
town. 

The  remains  at  Khukbundo  consist  of  a  few  large  tanks, 
and  a  number  of  low  mounds  covered  with  broken  brick  and 
thick  jungle.  The  ruins  which  -lie  stuttered  about  over 
the  plain,  and  amongst  the  liclds  to  the  south  of  Khukhundo, 
cover  nearly  one  square  mile  of  ground.  All  the  larger 
mounds  are  square  in  form,  and  arc  beyond  all  doubt  tlio 
ruins  of  temples.  There  are  a  few  low  oblong  heaps  which 
may  possibly  be  the  ruins  cf  long  ranges  of  inferior  build- 
ings, but  I  think  it  more  probable  that  they  arc  only  the  col- 
lections of  brick  from  the  fields.  Every  large  mound  has 
at  least  one  fine  lofty  tree  growing  on  its  summit,  and  to  the 
destructive  power  of  the  roots  of  these  trees  I  would  attri- 
bute the  overthrow  of  the  Khukhundo  temples.  I  vcrifieil 
this  opinion  in  one  instance,  that  of  mound  K.,  by  an  excava- 
tion which  showed  the  fioor  of  a  temple  completely  broken 
up  by  the  wide-spreading  roots  of  a  fine  Tamarind  tree. 
Another  notable  instance  is  that  of  a  temple  at  Kahaon, 
whicb  was  standing  at  the  time  of  Buchanan's  visit,  but 
which  is  now  only  a  low  mound  of  brick  ruin.  Its  over- 
throw is  attributed  by  all  the  villagers  to  a  I'ipal  tree,  \»liicli 
stands  close  by  the  ruin. 

The  mounds  of  Khukhundo  are  about  30  in  num^ier,  but 
not  more  than  three  of  them  have  any  names,  the  rest  being 
called   simply  Dciira,   or   "  mounds."     In  my  sm-vcy  of  tho 
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ruins  I  have  disfinrfuishcd  them  l)y  different  Icifprs  of  t)ic  al- 
phabet, aud  under  these  letters  I  will  now  descrihe  them.* 

Mound  A.  is  100  feet  square  athase  and  C  feet  in  height. 
There  is  a  Bel  tree  (,'Egle  Mai-nielos)  on  the  top,  and  a  Vdkar 
(Ficus  Venosa)  on  the  west  side.  Under  the  Bel  tree  there 
is  a  good  figure  of  tlic  four-armed  Vislinu  in  sandstone,  with 
a  peculiar  rayed  halo,  which  is  boldly  pierced  through  the 
slab. 

Mound  B.,  which  is  50  feet  square  at  base  and  10  feet 
high,  is  called  Sha-ka-THa  or  Siva's  mound,  because  there 
are  the  foundations  of  a  Ungam  temple  on  its  summit ;  the 
temple  was  only  S  feet  square,  but  the  lint/ani.  in  blue  stone 
is  still  perfect.  There  is  one  good  piece  of  sculpture  repre- 
senting two  seated  figiu-cs,  male  and  female,  the  latter  with 
a  child  in  her  arras.  A  tree  rises  behind  thera,  and  with  ita 
branches  forms  a  canopy  over  their  heads.  The  figures, 
which  appear  to  be  entirely  naked  with  tlic  exception  of 
some  ornaments,  are,  I  believe,  Slahadcva  and  his  wife  Devi, 
or  Bhawani,  represented  as  the  goddess  of  fecundity,  with  a 
child  in  her  arms.  Another  sculpture  represents  a  four- 
armed  female  standing  in  what  appears  to  be  the  prow  of  a 
boat.  The  subordinate  figure  of  Gansea,  on  the  upper  right 
liand,  shows  that  the  principal  figure  must  he  Pirvati,  the 
wife  of  Siva. 

Mound  C.  is  120  feet  in  length,  by  110  feet  in  breadth, 
and  15  feet  in  height.  On  the  top  there  are  the  ruined  walls 
of  a  brick  temple,  from  4^  to  5  feet  in  height,  forming  a  room 
of  9  feet  square,  with  a  Ihigam  in  the  centre.  To  the  south- 
west there  is  a  walled  entmnce  built  of  bricks  of  different 
sizes,  and  containing  one  piece  of  moulded  bricks  with  a 
flower  ornament.  The  small  size  of  the  room,  the  mixture  of 
large  and  small  bricks  in  the  walls,  and  the  unusual  direction 
of  the  entrance,  all  lead  me  to  conclude  that  this  is  an 
insignificant  modern  structure,  built  of  bricks  of  all  kinds 
foimd  on  the  surface  of  the  mound. 

On  both  sides  of  the  entrance  there  are  several  sculptures 
in  sandstone,  of  which  the  principal  is  a  statue  of  Ganesa, 
The  other  sculptures  are  a  broken  statue  of  Ganesa  with  his 
rat;  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  with  a  foot  resting  on  a  hull ; 
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a  four-armed  female,  most  prolwibly  Piirvati,  attended  by  liro 
heavcidy  musicians  ;  and  a  slab  eonlaitiing  pereonificatious 
of  tbc  Nava^ruha,  or  "  Nine  Planets." 

Mound  1).,  wbicb  is  100  feet  square  at  base  and  15  feet 
in  lieigli),  is  crowned  with  a  fine  Banian  tree.  Beneatii 
the  tree  arc  collected  several  pieces  and  fragments  of  sciUp- 
ture,  which  are  partly  IJrahmanical  and  partly  Jain.  Tlio 
principal  sculpture  represents  a  four-armed  seated  male 
figure,  with  beard  and  moustaches,  his  right  foot  resting  on 
a  bull.  In  his  four  bands  be  holds  a  two-pronged  sceptre, 
a  necklace,  a  ball,  and  square  pole.  This  is  probably  a  figure 
of  Siva.  A  second  statue  represents  the  four-armed  Vislitiu 
standing,  and  bolding  in  three  hands  a  club,  a  quoit,  and  a 
shell,  tho  fourth  baud  being  open  with  a  lotus  flower  marked 
on  the  palm.  A  third  selupture  is  the  pedestal  of  a  statue 
with  some  naked  figures  on  the  face  of  it,  and  an  antelopo 
in  the  middle.  The  antelope  is  the  cognizance  of  Santanatb, 
the  10th  Jain  bicrarch.  A  fourth  stone  is  simply  the  pedestal 
of  a  liugam.  The  remaining  sculptures  are  two  ])aii*9  of 
apparently  naked  figures,  male  and  female,  seated — ^tlic  latter 
with  a  child  in  her  anns.  These  two  sculptures  are  similar 
to  one  in  the  Sina  Temple  on  mound  U..  which  I  have  sup- 
posed  to  represent  Miihaileva  and  his  wife  lihawAui  as  the 
goddess  of  fecundity.  But  in  these  two  sculptures  the  god 
lias  a  small  naked  figure  of  IJuddlia  fixed  in  the  front  of  bis 
head-dress,  from  which  I  infer  that  these  figures  probably 
Ixslong  to  tbc  Jain  religion,  while  that  on  mound  B.  certainly 
belongs  to  the  Brahmaiucal  Shaahti,  the  goddess  of  fecundity. 

Mound  E.  is  about  75  feet  square  and  15  or  10  foet  in 
height.  It  is  now  quite  bare,  the  whole  surface  haviug  been 
recently  excavated  for  bricks.  Any  figures  that  may  liavo 
been  discovered  were  prol)ably  removed  to  Mound  D.,  which 
would  accoimt  for  the  mixture  of  Saiva  and  Vishnava  sculp- 
tures now  lying  on  its  summit. 

Mound  F.  is  150  feet  in  length,  by  120  feet  in  breadb,  and 
13  feet  in  height.  On  the  south  slope  of  the  mound  there 
is  a  fine  statue  of  tlie  fore-armed  Vishnu  in  blue  stone 
from  the  quarries  near  Gaya. 

G.  andn.  are  small  low  mounds  from  which  bricks  have 
hoen  recently  excavated.  They  arc  probably  the  remains  of 
inferior  tcmplesi. 


KUUKUUKBO. 


Mound  J.,  wbicli  is  75  feet  square  at  base,  and  15  feet  in 
height,  has  also  been  recently  excavated.  I  was  able  to  trace 
the  straight  walls  of  a  temple,  and  in  the  excavated  holes  I 
found  larf;;e  thick  pieces  of  plaster,  which  had  once  covered  the 
walls.  There  are  no  sculptiu-es  now  lying  alxiut  this  mound, 
but  immediately  to  the  south  of  it,  and  outside  a  small  modern 
Jain  temple,  there  is  a  very  tine  standing  figure  of  the  four- 
armed  Vishnu  in  blue  stone.  The  head  and  arms  are  gone, 
but  the  rest  of  the  sculpture  is  in  good  order.  On  the  left  side 
there  are  the  Pish,  the  Tortoise,  and  the  Boar  ^Icc^rfra;  and 
on  the  right  the  Buddha  and  the  K'iti:i  Anatdrs.  The  five 
missing  incarnations  must  have  been  lost  with  the  head  of  the 
figure.  This  fine  statue  was  probably  enshrined  in  a  temple 
now  represented  by  mound  J. 

The  Jain  temple  is  a  small  square  flat-roofed  brick  build- 
ing of  recent  date.  There  are  no  Jains  now  living  at  Khu- 
khundo,  but  the  temple  is  visited  by  the  Baniyas  and  Bankers 
of  Gorakhpur  and  Patna,  Inside  the  temple  there  is.  a  large 
naked  figure  in  blue  stone,  sitting  squatted  with  his  hands  in 
his  lap.  Overhead  there  is  a  triple  umbrella,  and  above  that 
a  Du?idubhi  Jtusician  flying  with  his  drum.  On  the  pedestal 
there  is  a  bull  with  a  lion  on  each  side.  Now  the  bull  is  the 
cjognizance  of  Adi  Buddha,  the  first  of  the  2-1  Jain  Pontiffs. 
The  people  ^e,  therefore,  mistaken  in  calling  the  figiare  a  statue 
of  Pdrstoandth,  whose  well  known  symbol  is  a  snake.  Out- 
side  the  temple,  however,  there  is  another  naked  Jain  statue 
which  has  two  snakes  twisted  aroimd  its  pedestal,  and  is,  there- 
fore, most  probably  a  figure  of  Prdstoandth.  It  is  possilile 
that  this  may  have  been  tho  original  figiu-e  enshrined  in 
the  temple.  Another  sculpture,  in  coarse  sand-stone,  repre- 
sents the  same  naked  couple,  male  and  female,  whom  I 
have  before  described.  A  tree  rises  beliind  tbera,  and  with 
its  boughs  forms  a  canopy  over  their  heads.  Over  all  there 
is  a  small  squatted  figure  like  a  Buddba,  but  naked.  The 
male  figure  in  this  sculpture  has  a  lotus  in  his  right  hand. 

Mound  K.,  which  is  crowned  with  a  fine  Tamarind  tree, 
is  the  largest  mass  of  ruin  at  Khukhundo.  It  is  120  feet 
square  at  base  and  16  feet  in  height.  At  10  feet  above  the 
ground  Jevel  I  made  an  excavation  at  a  point  on  the  western 
edge,  where  I  observed  something  like  a  piece  of  terraced 
flooring.     My  excavation  uncovered  a    portion  of   terraced 
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floor  0  feet  stjuare.  hut  completely  broken  up  by  tlic  wide- 
spreading  roots  of  the  Tamarind  Trce,  wbicli  have  pierced 
the  mound  in  all  directions.  I  found  several  ornamental 
bricks  with  boldly  cut-flowers  and  leaves  l\  inch  in  depth. 
Two  of  these  bricks,  with  opposite  curves  forming  an  ogee, 
had  evidently  belonged  to  a  cornice.  The  outer  faces  of  all 
the  bricks  are  ground  smooth,  and  all  the  edges  are  so  shaqi 
and  clean  that  the  joints  between  the  courses  of  bricks  must 
have  been  very  fine  indeed.  As  I  saw  no  fragments  of 
figures  about  this  mound,  I  think  it  is  very  probable  that  tlic 
statue  belonging  to  it  may  be  one  of  those  now  standing 
outside  the  Jain  temple. 

Mound  N.  is  low  and  clear  of  jungle,  having  been  exca- 
vated for  bricks  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  -15  feet 
square  at  base,  but  only  8  feet  high.  From  its  being  both 
low  and  clear  I  thought  it  favourable  for  excavation.  I  dug 
a  circular  hole  of  about  8  feet  diameter  in  the  top  of  the 
mound,  and  near  the  middle,  at  a  depth  of  only  1  foot  I  came 
upon  a  stone  Yoni,  or  receptacle  for  a  Ungam,  fixed  in  its 
original  position,  with  the  spout  end  turned  towards  the 
north.  Turtiicr  escavatioa  showed  that  the  floor  had  been 
broken  up,  but  the  marks  of  the  original  floor  level  were 
quite  distinct  on  the  centre  stone.  As  thero  were  no  traces 
of  any  figures,  I  gave  up  the  excavation,  which  had  already 
I>een  sufficient  to  determine  that  the  mound  N.  is  the  ruin  of 
a  linga  temple,  dedicated  to  the  god  Mah&deva. 

Mound  S.  is  100  feet  in  length,  by  60  feet  in  breadth,  and 
12  feet  in  height  towards  its  western  end.  The  top  is  crowned 
with  two  fine  Siris  Trees,  under  which  there  is  a  life-size 
standing  figure  in  stand-stone.  The  nose  and  furchcad  have 
been  lost  by  a  split  of  the  stone,  which  must  have  been  as 
old  as  the  figure  itself,  for  there  are  two  holes  in  the  split 
face  which  still  retain  bits  of  the  metal  clamps  that  were 
used  in  repairing  the  statue.  Tlie  figure  has  appai-ently  had 
four  arms,  and  is  called  Jug-bktra,  or  Jiig-inra,  "  the  Champion 
of  the  Age,"  a  title  which  might  be  applied  appropriately  to 
y/ra,  or  Mahftvlra,  the  last  of  the  21th  Jaiu  hicrarehs  and 
the  pontiff  of  the  present  age. 

Mound  Z.  is  a  long  low  mass  of  ruin  to  the  south-west  of 
Khukhundo,  )i:ilf  hidden  admits  bambus.  I  found  a  recent 
excavation  at  the  westeru  end  of  the  mound,  from  which  the 
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bricks  could  not  have  been  removed  above  a  few  days,  as  the 
sides  of  the  excavated  hole  still  preserved  the  shape  of  the 
walls  exactly.  In  form  the  building  was  an  octagon  of  14 
feet  across,  with  projections  on  the  four  sides  facing  the 
cardinal  points.  On  the  north-east  side  a  portion  of  soKd 
brick- work  still  remained,  -  but  not  of  suflGicient  thickness  to 
show  whether  the  buUding  had  been  solid  or  hollow.  As  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  the  only  buildings  of  this  shape  are 
Buddhist  stupas,  as  at  Dhamndr  and  Kholvi  in  Malwa,  or 
JSaragaon  (or  Ndlanda)  in  Bih&r,  and  throughout  Pegu  and 
Burmah.  In  all  instances  the  four  projecting  sides  form 
niches  for  statues  of  the  previous  Buddhas.  In  the  gigantic 
Shwe-Dagon  stupa  at  Rangoon,  these  niches  are  expanded 
into  distinct  temples  enshrining  colossal  figiu-es.  I  incline, 
therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  building  recently  excavated  in 
mound  Z.  was  a  Buddhist  stupa.  But  if  Brahmanical  temples 
of  this  form  have  ever  been  built,  I  shoidd  certainly  prefer 
to  consider  mound  Z.  as  the  ruin  of  another  orthodox  temple, 
and  to  add  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  Brahmanical  remains 
at  Khukhundo. 

With  the  exception  of  Baragaon  (the  ancient  Ndlanda)^ 
I  have  seen  no  place  where  the  ruins  oflFer  such  a  promise  of 
valuable  discovery  as  at  Klhukhundo.  The  mounds  are  all 
low,  and  as  they  appear  to  be  the  ruins  of  temples,  the  work 
of  excavation  would  be  comparatively  easy.  I  think  that  it 
would  be  suflBcient  to  remove  the  top  of  each  mound  down 
to  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  building,  clearing  away  the 
rubbish  entirely,  but  leaving  the  walls  standing  to  show  the 
plan  of  the  building.  Amongst  the  rubbish  we  might  expect 
to  find  both  statues  and  inscriptions,  and  perhaps  other  objects, 
all  of  which  would  help  to  throw  light  on  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  modern  Brahmanism,  more  particularly  during  the 
long  period  of  its  struggles  with  expiring  Buddhism.* 

XXII.    KAHAON. 

The  village  of  Kahaon  is  situated  eight  miles  to  the 
south  of  Khukhundo,  and  46  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Gorakhpur  in  a  direct  line.  To  the  north  of  thfe  village  there  is 
a  stone  pUlar,  and  also  some  other  remains,  which  have  been 


*  As  far  08  I  am  aware  nothing  has  yet  been  done  towaixU  the  excavation  of  these 
mounds. 
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described  by  Dr.Bucbanan*  and  by  Mr.  Liston.f  Dr.Bucbnnan 
calls  the  village  Kangho,  but  the  name  is  writtoa  Kahaon, 
or  Kakatoan,  by  the  people  of  the  place,  aud  I  can  only 
surmise  that  Buchanan's  Kanr/ko  may  have  Iwen  originally 
written  Eanghaii,  and  that  the  final  nasal  has  been  omitted 
by  mistake,  either  in  copying  or  in  printing.  In  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  pilliu"  the  village  would  seem  to  be  called  Kaku- 
bharaii ;  and  from  some  compound  of  Kaknbha,  such  as 
Kaktthhawan,  tlic  name  of  Knhdwan  would  bu  naturally  * 
derived. 

The  remains  at  Kahaon  consist  of  an  inscribed  stone 
pillar,  an  old  well,  two  ruined  temples,  and  several  tanks. 
The  whole  of  these,  together  with  the  village  itself,  are  situat- 
ed on  a  low  but  extensive  mound  of  brick  ruin.  Although 
the  mound  is  of  rather  irregular  outline  on  the  east  side,  it 
may  bo  best  described  as  a  square  of  nearly  500  yards.  J  The 
tillage  occupies  the  south-western  quarter  of  the  square,  and 
contains  some  fine  old  wells  built  of  very  large  bricks,  which 
arc  a  sure  sign  of  antiquity.  'I'he  tanks,  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  connected  with  the  old  buildings,  are  all  called  gar, 
the  meaning  of  which  I  was  unable  to  ascertain,  but  which, 
as  applied  to  water,  must  certainly  bo  derived  from  the  Sans- 
krit gri,  to  wet.  These  tanks  are,  Ist,  the  J^urena-gar,  a. 
dirty  pond  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  village ;  2nd,  the 
Karhahi-gur,  a  small  deep  pond  at  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  ruins  ;  3rd,  the  Jhakrahi-gar,  another  small  pond  at  the 
north-east  angle,  which  is  also  called  Sopha-gar ;  and  4ith,  a 
lat^e  shoet  of  water  to  the  east  of  the  village  called  Aakdmini, 
or  Akdshdmini-gar.  This  is  the  tank  which  Buchanan  calls 
Karhahl,  a  misprint  probably  for  Kdmini.  From  the  size  and 
appearance  of  the  Askdmini  Tank,  I  conclude  that  from  it 
raust  liave  been  excavated  all  the  bricks  aud  earth  for  the  con* 
Btructtoii  of  the  temples  aud  village  of  Kahaon. 

The  Kahaon  Pillar  is  a  single  block  of  coarse  grey  sand- 
stone, 24!  feet  3  inches  in  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
metal  spike  on  the  top.  The  existence  of  this  spike  shows 
that  the  pillar  has  once  been  crowned  by  a  pinnacle  of  some 
kind,  perhaps  by  a  statue  of  a  lion,  or  of  some  other  animal 
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rampant;  but  whatever  the  pianacle  may  have  been,  its 
bei{,'ht  could  not  have  exceeded  2J  or  3  feet.  The  total  height 
of  the  column,  therefore,  must  have  been  about  27  feet.  The 
lower  part  of  the  shaft,  to  a  height  of  4^  feet,  is  a  square  of 
1  foot  10  inches  ;  above  this,  for  a  height  of  6  feet  3  inches, 
it  is  octagonal ;  then  sixteen-sided  for  a  height  of  5  feet 
10^  iuches  ;  and  then  circular  for  a  height  of  2  feet  1^  inch. 
Above  this,  for  a  hciglit  of  9  inches,  the  pillar  becomes 
square  with  a  side  of  18  inches,  and  then  circular  again  for 
a  height  of  -l-^  inches,  making  the  total  height  of  the  shaft 
19  feet  104  inches.  The  height  of  the  capital,  iu  its  present 
incomplete  state,  is  A  feet  4^  inches.  The  lower  portion, 
which  is  2^  feet  high,  is  bell-shaped,  with  circular  bands  of 
moulding  both  above  and  below.  The  bell  itself  is  reeded, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Asoka  pillars.  Above  this  the  capital 
is  square,  with  a  small  nidie  on  each  side  holding  a  naked 
standing  figure.  Tlie  square  top  slopes  backward  on  all  sides, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  low  circular  band,  in  which  is  fixed 
the  metal  spike  already  described.* 

On  the  western  face  of  the  square  base  there  is  a  niche 
holding  a  naked  standing  figure,  with  very  long  arms  reach- 
iug  to  his  knees.  Behind,  there  is  a  largo  snake  folded  in 
horizontal  coils,  one  above  the  other,  and  with  its  seven  heads 
forming  a  canopy  over  the  idol.  Two  small  figures,  male 
and  female,  are  kneeling  at  the  feet,  and  looking  up  to  the 
idol  with  offerings  in  their  hands. 

On  the  three  northern  faces  of  the  octagonal  portion  of 
the  pillar,  there  is  an  inscription  of  12  Lines  in  the  Gupta 
characters  of  the  Allahabad  Pillar.t  There  is  a  good  copy 
of  this  inscription  in  Buchanan.J  and  another  and  better 
copy  in  Priusep's  Journal. §  In  the  translation  given  by 
James  Prinsep,  the  date  was  read  as  being  133  years  after 
the  decease  of  Skcmda  Gupta,  instead  of  in  the  year  133, 
after  the  death  of  Skanda.  The  true  number  of  the  year  is 
lil,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  FitzEdward  Hall,  but  the 
epoch  or  era  in  which  the  years  are  reckoned  is  doubtful. 
Professor  Hall,  on  the  authority  of  Bdpu  Beva  Sdstri,  the 

•  Bee  pinto  XXIX. 

t  See  Plate  XXX. 

:  Eastem  Uilia,  II.,  Plilt«  V. 
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learned  Astronomer  of  the  Ban&ras  Collefjn  profLTs  the  era  of 
rikramddUya,  but  I  am  iucliued  to  adopt  that  of  Sake  ;  aud 
this  era,  I  believe,  is  also  preferred  by  Mr.  Thomas.  The 
difference  between  the  two  is  135  years.  If  datfd  in  tlie 
A'ikrama  era,  the  pillar  must  have  been  erected  in  14;li— 57 
=  84  A.  D. ;  but  if  dated  iii  the  Sake  era,  the  i)eriod  of  its 
erection  \vill  bo  141  +  78  =  219  A.  D.  The  latter  date,  I 
think,  aecords  l)e8twith  tha  novr  generally  admitted  opoeb 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Gupta  Dynasty  in  A.  D.  319. 

The  purport  of  the  inseription,  as  translated  by  Prinsep, 
is  simply  torccordtlie  dedication  of  five  images  of  Indra  by 
one  Madra,  who  calls  himself  "  the  constant  and  friendly 
patron  of  lirahmans.  Gurus,  and  Yalts,"  or  Brabmans,  reli- 
gious teachers,  and  sages,"  or  Ascetics  who  have  subdued  their 
passions.  In  the  present  day  the  term  Yuti  is,  I  believe, 
applied  only  to  a  Jain  Priest ;  and,  although  at  first  the 
mention  of  Brabmans  would  seem  to  preclude  any  reference 
to  the  Jain  religion,  yet  the  Yatis  themselves  are  usually, 
if  not  always,  Brabmans,  and  the  naked  figures  with  crisp 
curled  hair,  on  the  base  and  capital  of  the  pillar,  must  be- 
long either  to  the  Jains,  or  to  the  latter  Tdnlrika  Buddhists. 
I  found  a  similar  naked  standing  figure,  canopied  by  a  seven- 
beaded  snake,  inside  the  great  mound  of  old  Itfijagriha. 

Both  of  the  temples  described  by  Buchanan*  are  now 
in  ruins; and  as  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Listen  in 
1837,  tbey  must  have  fallen  before  bis  visit.  Buchanan 
describes  them  as  pyramidal  in  form,  with  two  apartments, 
one  over  the  other,  as  in  the  great  temple  at  Buddha-Gaya. 
Inside  he  found  only  two  fragments  of  images,  of  which 
one  showed  the  feet  of  a  standing  figure  with  a  female 
votary  seated  at  one  side.  I  made  an  excavation  in  the  northern 
ruin,  and  found  that  the  temple  had  consisted  of  a  room  9  feet 
square  with  walls  only  1  foot  9  Indies  in  thickness.  The  build- 
ing, therefore,  was  only  12  feet  6  inches  square  on  the  outside. 
In  the  slight  sketch  of  this  temple  given  by  Buchanan,  no 
dimensions  are  noted,  but  the  height  of  the  building  is  twice 
and  a  half  its  width,  or  about  30  feet,  according  to  the  mea- 
suremrnt  obtained  by  my  excavation.  On  the  ruin  of  the 
southern  temple,  I  found  a  naked  standing  figure  of  Jife-size, 
similar  to  that  on  the  base  of  the  pillar. 

*  Eiutcru  India,  II.,  p.  367. 
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Immediately  to  Uic  nortti  of  the  pillar,  and  on  the  high- 
est point  of  the  mound,  there  aro  traees  of  the  brick  walls  of 
some  buildiugs ;  and  to  the  south-east,  there  is  an  old  well 
which  has  been  lately  filled  up.  Buchanan  deserihes  the  pillar 
as  having  originally  "  stood  in  a  small  quadrangular  area,  sur- 
rounded by  a  brick  wall,  and  probably  by  some  small  cham- 
bers." I  presume  that  the  pillar  must  have  been  placed 
opposite  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  in  which  the  Pancliendra 
Or  five  images  of  Indra  were  enshrined.  It  is  probable  that 
there  were  several  temples  and  other  huildings  crowded 
around  the  pillar,  otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to  account  for 
the  great  size  of  the  mound,  which,  though-not  more  than  tt 
feet  in  height  above  the  fields,  extends  from  west  to  east  up- 
^i-ards  of  1,200  feet,  with  an  average  breadth  of  400  feet. 


XXIII.      HATHIYA-DAH. 

Twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  Deogong,  and  nearly  mid- 
way between  Azimgarh  and  Banflms,  there  is  an  old  dry  tank, 
called  naUiiya-duh,  or  the  "  Elephant's  Tank,"  with  an  in- 
scribed pillar  standing  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  pillar  itself 
is  called  Hathit/a'dah-ka-hit.  The  name  is  derived  from  a 
large  stone  elephant,  5  feet  G  inches  in  length,  and  4  feet 
10  inches  in  height,  which  stands  to  the  north-west  of  the 
pillar,  at  a  distance  of  138  feet.  Both  the  pillar  and  the 
elephant  are  formed  of  a  coarse  grey  sand-stone,  and  they 
have  accordingly  suffered  from  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
are  now  much  Moru.  The  shaft  of  the  pillar  is  a  single 
block,  12  feet  9  inches  in  height  and  1  foot  5J  inches  in  dia- 
meter, both  at  base  and  top.  Originally  it  must  have  been 
several  feet  higlier,  but  the  bed  of  the  tank  has  gradually 
silted  up,  and  in  the  month  of  March  bore  a  fine  crop  of 
wheat.  The  capital  is  a  flat  circular  slab,  slightly  rounded 
on  the  upper  edge,  and  quite  plain.  In  fact,  the  pillar  is  a 
mere  cylmdrieal  block  intended  apparently  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  the  inscription.  To  the  west  of  the  pil- 
lar there  is  a  low  mound  of  brick  ruins,  170  feet  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  25  feet  broad.  It  is  called  Siwarl- 
ka-TUa,  or  "  Siwaris'  Mound  ;"  but  the  people  have  no  tra- 
dition about  it,  and  do  not  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
names,  •  Most  probably  it  has  some  reference  to  a  temple 
of  Siva,  which  may  have  stood  there  in  former  days.  The 
villages  nearest  to  the  pillar  are  Singhpura  to  the  north. 
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Notoa  Rmii/a  to  the  east,  Pakari  to  the  south-east,  Dchhao 
to  the  south-west. 

The  pillar  is  said  by  the  people  to  have  been  set  up  by 
Raja  Gajpat  Singh  in  Saravat  207,  or  A.  B.  150;  but  both 
name  and  date  are  wrong.  Gajapati,  or  "Lord  of  Ele- 
phants," is  only  one  of  the  titles  of  the  king  in  whose  reipn 
(he  pillar  was  erected,  and  the  date  is  Samvat  1207,  or  A.  t). 
1160.  This  inscription  occupies  10  lines,  but  as  the  letters 
are  largo  and  coarsely  cut,  it  is  not  a  long  one.  It  records 
the  excavation  of  the  tank  by  several  Ihdicurs,  of  whom  the 
chief  is  "  Bellati  Tkdktir,  ihe  Treasurer  (BhfindagArika)  of 
Goaalia  Dent,  the  Queen  (Mahdniji)  of  Raja  Govinda 
Chandra  Deva,  the  Lord  of  Horses,  Lord  of  Elephants,  and 
Lord  of  Men,  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  the  waning  moon  of 
Ashdrh,  in  Saravat  1207."  The  record  is  not  of  much  value, 
but  it  is  of  later  date,  by  25  years,  than  any  inscription 
hitherto  found  of  the  Rdhtor  Prince  Govinda  Chandra  Dcva 
of  Kanoj. 


XXIV.     BHITAHI. 

The  largo  village  of  BUitari  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Gdngi  Nadi  nearly  midway  between  Banftras  and 
Ghiizipur,  and  five  miles  to  the  north  north-east  of  Saidpur. 
The  G4ngi  River,  which  surrounds  the  village  on  three-sides, 
is  crossed  by  an  old  stone  bridge  of  early  Muhammedan 
style.  The  oldest  bridge  consisted  of  only  two  small 
arches,  to  which  two  others  have  since  been  added  at 
different  times.  Bhitari  has  once  been  a  town  of  some 
consequence,  and  it  is  still  a  considerable  village,  with 
a  great  number  of  hrick-houses.  Both  in  speaking  and  in 
writing,  its  name  is  usually  coupled  with  that  of  another  place 
in  its  vicinity  as  Saidpur  Bhitari.  It  is  thus  designated  in 
the  Ain  Akbari,  but  the  name  has  been  strangely  misread  by 
Gladwin  as  Syedpoor  Nemedy*  a  mistake  that  must  be  due 
to  the  faulty  nature  of  the  Persian  character  in  which  his 
original  was  written,  as  its  alphabet  is  utterly  unsuited  for 
the  correct  record  of  proper  names. 

The  remains  at  Bhitari  consist  of  several  ruined  brick 
mounds,  an  inscribed  stone  pillar,  and  a  few  pieces  of  sculp- 

■  Ent'lisl"  Trmsliilion,  1!.,  p.  3ij2. 


tnrc.  Some  of  tho  mounds  appear  to  bo  mere  heaps  of 
broken  stone  and  brick — the  gatherings  from  the  fields  after 
ciXch  season's  ploughing.  The  larger  moimds,  which  run 
parallel  to  each  other  from  the  bridge  towards  the  village, 
seem  to  me  to  be  only  the  ruins  of  houses  that  once  formed 
the  two  sides  of  a  street.  The  remaining  mounds,  wiiich 
are  of  square  form  and  isolated,  arc  at  present  covered  with 
Musalmtln  tombs ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  all  of  them 
were  originally  either  temples  or  other  lliudu  buildings. 
That  one  of  these  mounds  belonged  originally  to  tho  Iluidus, 
we  have  an  undoubted  praof  in  the  existence  of  the  inscri!)ed 
stone  pillar,  which  stands  partially  buried  in  the  rubbish 
of  its  eastern  slope,  and  in  the  discovery  at  tho  foot  of  the 
pillar  of  an  old  brick  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Sri  Kvmdra 
Gupta.  The  early  occupation  of  the  place  hy  tho  Hindus 
is  further  proved  by  the  discovery  of  sevei-al  Hindu  statues 
and  li»ffauis  in  the  rubbish  about  the  moimds,  and  by  the 
finding  of  numerous  bricks  inscribed  with  JCif/nara  Gupta's 
uame  in  the  fields.*  I  obtained  further  proof  of  tho  same 
by  the  purchase  on  the  spot  of  throe  Indo-Sassauian  coins  of 
Imse  silver,  which  prolmbly  date  from  the  8tb  or  9tb  century, 
and  of  one  small  round  copper  coin  with  an  elephant  on  the 
obverse,  and  a  peculiar  sjanbol,  supposed  to  bo  a  ChaUya, 
on  the  revei-se,  whicli  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  bo  of  later 
date  than  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  Bhitari  Pillar  is  a  single  block  of  reddish  sand-stone, 
apparently  from  one  of  tlio  Chunar  quarries.  The  shaft  of 
the  pillar  is  circular,  with  a  diameter  of  2  feet  4|  inches,  and 
a  height  of  15  feet  5  inches.!  The  base  is  square,  but  its 
height  is  rather  uncertain.  The  upper  portion,  on  which  the 
inscription  is  cut,  lias  been  smoothed,  but  the  lower  portion, 
as  far  as  my  excavation  went,  still  beai-s  the  marks  of  the 
chisel,  although  not  very  deep.  Tuly  excavation  was  carried 
down  to  the  level  of  the  adjoining  fields,  a  depth  of  G  feet 
9  inches  below  the  top  of  the  base,  without  finding  any  trace 
of  a  pedestal ;  and  as  it  is  most  jirobable  that  the  inscrij)- 
tjon  was  placed  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  I  would  fis  the 
height  of  the  original  base  at  about  G  feet,  thus  giving  it  an 
elevation  of  only  9  inches  above  the  level  of  the  country. 


'  See  riatu  X.'lX.  U't  akctiJies  oF  ll.«u  bneb*. 
t  Sm  Taw  XXIX.  tor  *  vwn  of  Ihi-  plUr. 
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The  capital  is  3  feet  2  inches  in  height,  bcU-sbaped,  antl 
reetlcd  like  the  capitals  of  the  Asoka  Pillars.  A  liirge  por- 
tion of  the  capital  is  broken  of  on  the  western  side,  thus 
exposing  a  deep  narrow  socket,  which  could  only  have  held 
a  metal  spike.  The  upper  portion  of  the  shaft  also  is  split 
to  iL  depth  of  about  2  feet.  The  people  say  that  the  pillar 
was  struck  by  lightning  many  years  ago.  It  certainly  was 
in  the  same  state  when  I  first  saw  it  in  January  18110,  and 
I  know  of  only  one  reason  to  mako  me  doubt  tlic  accuracy 
of  the  people's  statements,  namely,  that  both  tho  ii-on  pillar 
at  Delhi,  and  the  stone  pillar  at  Nacnndtjarh  Laurlya,  have 
been  wantonly  injured  by  cannon  shot.  If  tlie  capital  of 
tho  Bhitari  Pillar  had  been  siu-mounted  by  a  statue  of  any 
kind,  as  it  most  propably  was  when  tho  Muliammadans  first 
settled  there,  I  think  that  tho  breaking  of  the  capital  may 
be  attributed  to  their  destructive  bigotry  with  quite  as  ranch 
probability  as  to  lightning.  I  found  a  portion  of  the  broken 
capital  in  my  excavation  at  tho  foot  of  the  pillar. 

The  inscription,  which  is  cat  on  the  eastern  side  of  tho 
base,  consists  of  19  lines  of  well  shaped  characters  of  tho 
early  Gupta  period.  Unfortunately,  this  face  is  much  wea- 
ther-woni,  and  the  stone  has  also  peeled  off  in  several  places, 
so  that  tho  inscription  is  now  in  oven  a  ^vorsc  condition  tlian 
when  I  first  saw  it  in  January  1836.  Tho  copy  which  I 
then  made  by  eye  I  compared  letter  by  letter  with  the  origi- 
nal inscription  on  tho  spot,  and,  altliougb  I  found  several 
errors  in  different  parts  of  the  inscription,  yet  the  only  seri- 
OLW  one  is  an  omission  of  live  letters  in  the  15th  line.  I 
made  also  an  impression  of  the  inscrij)tion  over  which  I 
pencilled  all  tho  letters  as  tliey  appeared  to  tho  eye.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  only  successful  method  of  eopjing  a  weather-worn 
inscription ;  for  the  edges  of  the  letters  being  very  much 
rounded,  an  impression  gives  only  a  number  of  confused  and 
shapeless  spots,  although  many  of  tho  letters  being  deeply 
cut  are  distinctly  legible,  and  may  easily  be  copied  by  the 
eye.  The  value  of  an  impression  thus  pencilled  over  is  very 
great,  as  it  ensures  accuracy  in  the  number  of  letters,  and 
thus  most  off'ectunlly  prevents  all  errors,  both  of  insertion 
and  omission.  The  copy  which  I  have  thus  made  is,  I  be- 
lieve, OS  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  now,  considering 
tho  weather-worn  state  of  the  letters.* 

■  Sea  Pi»l«  XXX,  Tjr  a  0017  of  this  insoriiitjon. 
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From  tbo  copy  which  I  prepared  in  January  1836,  a 
translation  was  made  by  Dr.  Mill,  which  was  published  in 
Priusep's  Journal  for  January  1S37.  lly  re-examination  of 
the  inscription  has  corrected  some  of  Dr.  Mill's  proposed 
readings,  while  it  iiaa  conflrmod  many  of  them,  a  few  being 
still  doubtful  owiner  to  the  abraded  state  of  the  letters.  As 
translated  by  Dr.  Mill,  the  inscription  refers  chiefly  to  the 
reign  of  S/cauda  Gupta,  closing  with  his  death,  and  the 
accession  of  his  infant  son.  Tlio  object  of  the  inscription 
was  to  record  the  erection  of  a  sacred  image,  the  name  of 
which  Dr.  MiU  was  unable  to  read,  hut  which  may  possibly  be 
recovered  when  my  new  copy  is  re-translated  by  some  com- 
petent scholar.  In  my  remarks  on  the  lower  inscription  on 
the  DihAi-  I'illar,  I  have  already  noticed  that  all  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  upper  portion  of  it,  which  contains  the 
genealogy,  is  letter  for  letter  identical  with  the  first  part  of 
Biiitari  record,  and  I  repeat  the  notice  here  for  the  purpose 
of  adduig  that,  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  inscriptions,  every 
letter  of  the  upper  part  of  both,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
whole,  niay  be  restored  without  chance  of  error.* 

The  sculptures  now  to  bo  seen  at  Bhitari  are  very  few, 
but  they  are  suflicicnt  to  show  the  former  existence  of  several 
large  stone  temples.  In  the  village  there  is  a  colossal  figure 
of  Ganesa,  and  a  broken  bas-relief  of  the  Navagraha,  or 
"Nine  Planets."  The  colossal  statue  must  almost  certainly 
have  been  the  principal  flg'ure  enshrined  in  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Gaiicm.  There  is  also  a  large  slab  with  a  half-size 
two-armed  female  figure,  attended  by  another  female  figure 
holding  an  umbrella  over  her,  both  in  very  high  relief.  The 
figures  in  this  sculpture  are  in  the  same  style  and  in  the 
same  attitudes  as  those  of  the  similar  group  of  the  Rttja  and 
his  umbrella  attendant  on  the  gold  coins  of  the  Gupta 
Princes.  This  sculpture,  I  believe,  represents  a  queen  on 
her  way  to  worship  at  the  temple.  The  group  is  a  favoi-ite, 
one  with  Hindu  artists,  and,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
it  is  never  used  singly,  but  always  in  pairs — one  on  each  side 
of  the  door-way  of  a  temple.  The  ago  of  this  sculpture  I 
am  inclined  to  tis  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Gupta  Kings, 
partly  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  style  to  that  of  their 
gold  coins,  partly  also  because  the  piUar  belongs  to  one  of 
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that  Gimily,  but  oliicfly  bccauso  the  Imcka  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  ruins  are  stamped  with  the  name  of  Sri  Kiimdru 
Gupia. 

If  I  am  right  in  attributing  the  sculptures  to  the  time 
of  the  Gupta  Dynasty,  or  from  A.  D.  100  to  300,  then  the 
Bhifcari  ruins  will  be  amongst  the  oldest  Brahmiinical  remains 
now  known  to  us.  For  this  reason  alone  I  would  strongly 
advocate  tlie  excavation  of  all  the  isolated  mounds,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  pillar  mound,  in  which  we  might  expect 
to  find  not  only  all  the  fragments  of  the  original  capital,  but 
also  mauy  sculptures  and  other  objects  belonging  to  the 
temple  in  front  of  which  the  pillar  was  erected.  I  have 
already  stated  that  the  bridge  over  the  QAngi  River  is  built 
entirely  of  atones  taken  from  the  ancient  buildings  of  Bhitan. 
Many  of  these  stones  arc  squared,  and  ornamented  with 
flowers  and  various  mouldings,  and  on  one  of  them  I  observed 
the  syllable  vi.  This  is  a  mere  mason's  mark,  but  as  tho 
shape  of  the  letter  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Gupta  alphabet, 
tho  discovery  of  this  single  character  tends  strongly  to  con- 
firm the  accuracy  of  the  date  which  I  have  alrcacly  assigned 
to  the  Bhitari  ruins  on  other  grounds.  As  Bhltari  is  in  the 
Jdghir  of  the  cnlight<:ned  Raja  Deo  Nariyan  Singh,  every 
facility  for  excavation  would,  of  course,  be  obtained  on  ajiph- 
cation  to  him. 

At  my  recommendation  the  Government  aftorwanls 
authorized  a  small  sum  for  excavations,  and,  at  my  request, 
my  friend  Mr.  C.  Uorne,  of  tho  Civil  Service,  then  Judge  of 
Banitras,  kindly  undertook  to  superintend  the  work.  His 
report,  which  follows,  gives  a  tolerably  full  and  interesting 
account  of  this  ancient  place  : 

"  Bhitari  is  a  small  bazaar  and  village  situated  on  tho 
Oungi  Nadi,  about  4^  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Sycdpur, 
on  tho  high  road  from  BanAras  to  Glnlzipur.  It  is  called 
Syedpm:  Bhitari,  and  Raja  Deo  Karain  Singh  derives 
bis  title  from  it.  On  approaching  from  the  south-west  by  a 
good  fair  weather  road,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  very 
large  ruined  earthen  fort.  In  general  form  it  is  nearly  a 
rectangle,"  and  the  only  deviation  from  that  form  is  caused 
by  an  eminence  or  spur  running  from  the  south-west  comer, 
and   which   has  evidently   been  always    crowned  by  some 
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imimsing  edifice.  The  nature  of  the  ground  Uas-.tceo"  sldl- 
fully  bi-ougUt  to  bear;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  west.ikcc- 
was  merely  scarped  towards  the  river,  havinji  been  originally 
very  high  (perhaps  thirty  feet),  whilst  to  the  east  a  largo 
space  has  been  lowered  a  few  feet  to  j)rovide  earth  to  raise  an 
embankment,  in  digging  through  which  no  traces  of  masom-y 
can  bo  found.  On  the  south  face  the  line  is  hy  no  means 
straight,  the  nature  of  the  ground  having  been  followed,  and 
the  high  bank  of  a  tank  ah-cady  formed  having  been  merely 
added  to  the  north  face  is  more  regxdar. 

"  Each  of  these  sides  had  large  mounds,  upon  wliieh  were 
either  temples  or  forts.  There  is  one  of  tliesc  at  each  corner, 
and  one-half  way  on  each  side,  whilst  the  spur  before  alluded 
to,  nliich  forms  the  south-west  comer,  has  certainly  been  long 
ago  crowned  with  a  large  Buddhist  temple,  now  re-placed 
with  a  shabby  Idgah,  Within  this  enclosure  were  evidently 
many  largo  buildings,  and  their  former  presence  is  attested 
hy  the  khcras  or  mounds  of  broken  brick  and  earth  scattered 
in  every  direction.  At  present  there  is  a  small  winding 
bazar  of  insignificant  shops,  all,  however,  built  of  old  bricks. 
There  is  also  a  large  suburb,  if  it  may  bo  so  termed,  of 
ruinous  brick  bouses  with  but  few  inhabitants.  The  surround- 
ing mounds  and  embankments  are  dotted  over  witli  Muham- 
madau  tombs,  mostly  of  very  recent  erection,  and  many  of 
which  are  built  mtb  the  large  nearly-square  Buddhist  bricks. 

"  But  to  proceed  to  the  object  of  this  notice,  vlz.^  the 
Buddhist  remains  at  Bhitari — 1*^,  there  is  a  large  monolith 
standing,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  centre  of  the  place- 
This  is  2&I  feet  in  height,  and  stands  upon  a  rough  &tono 
7  or  8  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  soil.  For  the  first 
10  feet  2  indies  it  is  stjuarc,  and  stands,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
facing  the  cardinal  points.  At  the  top  of  the  square  part 
is  an  inscription  whicli  is  stated  by  General  Cunningham  to 
contain  a  record  of  Skanda  Gupta;  this  faces  cast.  The 
upper  part,  including  the  capital  which  takes  up  about  three 
feet,  is  circular,  and  where  it  joins  the  square  part  is  2  feet 
3  inches  in  diameter,  and  apparently  of  even  thickness  in  its 
whole  length.  The  capital  is  handsomely  fluted,  and  has  a 
slice  broken  oiF  it.  There  is  also  a  ilaw  near  the  top  in  the 
pillar  itself,  which  is  one  solid  piece  of  sand-stone,  resembling 
that  found  at  Chunar,  being  of  the  hard  kind. 
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,  "./rirc.'.mbnolith  is  out  of  tlie  perpendicular,  and  Hits  dc- 
■.TTatioi,  OS  well  as  tlio  cracked  capital,  is  sMid  to  have  been 
/utXJasionotl  by  lightning  long  ago. 

"  I  laid  bare  the  cast  i'aco  of  tlic  foundation's  tlio  column 
slopes  to  tbe  north,  and  found  that  the  base  was  displaced 
tlirce  inches  off  the  foundation-stone  on  the  south  side,  and 
that  there  were  two  iron  wedges  driven  under  it,  and  that 
at  some  remote  period  stone-work  of  a  massive  character 
bad  been  placed  around  to  prevent  fiU"thcr  declension.  I  then 
cleared  the  mound  away  which  abutted  on  the  column, 
hoping  to  find  some  traces  of  foundations  at  least  of  the 
building  to  which  the  munoBth  might  have  formed  au  adjunct. 
This  mound,  from  12  to  IG  feet  in  height,  and  extended  some 
distance,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain  by  cutting  a  trench 
and  levelling,  consists  entirely  of  broken  bricks  and  earth. 

"  I  will  now  refer  to  the  old  Buddhist  temple,  which  must 
formerly  have  stood  on  tbe  high  spur  to  the  south-west. 
Owing  to  tbe  presence  of  the  Idgali,  the  numlwr  of  tombs, 
and  my  limited  time,  I  made  no  excavations  on  this 
spot;  but  1  was  easily  enabled  to  trace  the  various  parts 
of  tho  temple  scattered  over  tbe  place  and  pcrlbrmiug 
various  functions.  Firstly,  there  were  the  pillars  of  tho 
shrine,  with  their  carved  suns,  and  grotesque  faces  with 
foliage  flowing  from  their  mouths  and  eyes,  and  the  con- 
stantly reearring  ilat  vase,  all  used  by  tho  Muhammadans 
in  their  mosque.  Tlicn  there  were  tho  plainer  columns 
of  tbe  cloister,  square  below,  and  octagonal  above.  Theso 
latter  I  found  rounded  off  and  set  up  as  Muliammadan 
head-stones  to  graves,  the  light  being  burnt  on  the  top  of 
them  I  Until  I  discovered  two  of  these  in  sUn,  or  at  the 
graves,  tho  Musalmans  assured  me  they  were  Hindu  conver- 
sions of  the  Buddliist  pillars  into  emblems  employed  in  tho 
worship  of  Mahddeo.  Secondly,  there  were  the  stone  beams 
used  also  in  the  mosque,  both  as  beams,  and  as  uprights  at 
the  wells  and  in  houses.  And,  lastly,  thero  were  the  roofing 
stones  used  as  pavement  and  for  putting  over  graves. 

"  In  compliance  with  the  extract  of  General  Cunningham's 
report,  several  cross  cuttings  were  made :  Tho  one  through 
the  surrounding  mounds  to  see  what  kind  of  wall  h^jd  been 
erected,  if  any, — the  result  of  this  has  been  before  alluded 
to;     Another  cutting  was  made  through  an  isolated mouud of 
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some  9  feet  in  hoiglit,  tho  result  of  which  merely  proved  it  to 
have  an  ancient  ilust  heap;  A  third,  tlirou^h  a  very  high  and 
likely  mounil  resulted  iu  nothing  hut  earth  and  broken  bricks ; 
Another  has  sinco  been  made,  hut  the  results  were  the  same 
as  in  the  other  cases.  Tiio  reason  for  this  is  very  plain : 
Each  of  these  mounds  represents  an  ancient  edifice  not, 
perhaps,  of  the  time  of  the  Buddhists  (for  the  bricks  do  not 
bear  that  character),  but  the  constant  excavation  of  found- 
ations for  the  past  200  years  for  the  purpose  of  building  has 
produced  the  results  ahovo  alluded  to.  Each  party  has  taken 
the  bricks  he  needed  and  filled  iu  again  tho  rubbish. 

"  Just  belon-  tho  Idgah  and  exterior  to  the  work  is  an  old 
Mnhammadan  bridge  across  the  Gangi  Nadi,  which  might 
be  repaired  Avith  advantiigc.  This  has  been  entirely  con- 
structed with  the  cut-stones  taken  from  the  Buddhist  struc- 
ture ahovo.  The  date  of  its  erection  may  have  been  from 
200  to  250  years,  since  or  subsequent  to  the  erection  of  that 
of  Jonpur,  which  it  resembles  in  many  points.  The  carved 
work  is  built  inwards. 

"  There  aro  around  Bhitari,  at  some  little  distance,  say 
a  quarter  or  half  a  mile,  a  number  of  detached  mounds  evi- 
dently of  Buddhist  origin,  and  apparently  of  artificial  con- 
structioQ.    Tlieso  might  repny  excavation. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  would  beg  to  sugscst  with  all  deference, 
and  without  access  to  books,  my  knowledge  must  be  limited 
that  Bhitari  was  of  old  a  strongly  fortified  earthen  camp,  in 
which  there  was  at  least  one  large  Buddhist  temple  and 
several  edifices  in  connection  with  the  same;  but  nothing 
short  of  a  lengthened  residence  on  the  spot,  together  with 
careful  exploration,  can  over  accurately  determine  the  nature 
of  tlie  latter.  It  is  diiiicult  to  account  for  the  base  of  the 
monolith  being  so  far  below  the  present  level  of  the  soil  with 
which  it  does  not  appear  to  me  ever  to  have  been  even." 


XXV.     BANARAS,  SARNATH. 

Banivras  is  celebrated  amongst  tho  Buddhists  as  the 
scene  where  their  great  teacher  first  expounded  his  doctrine, 
or,  as  they  metaiihorically  express  it,  where  he  first  began  to 
"  turn  tjio  wheel  of  the  law."  This  is  one  of  the  four  great 
events  in  the  life  of  Buddha,  and  accordingly  it  forms  one 
of  the  most  common  subjects  of  Buddhist  sculpture.     In  the 
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great  Buddiiist  establishixiGnt  near  Ban;lras,  which  is  tles- 
cribcd  by  llwcn  Thsani*  the  principal  statue  enshrined  in  a 
temple  200  feet  in  height,  was  a  copper  ligure  of  Buddha 
represented  in  the  act  of  "  turniiij^  the  wliecl  of  the  law." 
I  found  numerous  statues  of  Buddha  in  the  same  attitude 
during  my  exploi-ations  about  SarniUh  in  1835-36,  and  Major 
Kittoc  discovered  several  more  in  1851-52.  I  found  also 
many  others  figures,  but  those  of  Buddha,  the  "  Teacher," 
wore  the  most  numerous.  The  inscribed  pedestal  found  by 
Dcw^n  Jar/at  Siufffi  in  179i,  also  belonged  to  a  statue  of 
Buddlia,  the  Teacher.  SimiLarly  at  Buddlia-Gaya,  where  Sfikya 
Sinha  sat  for  six  yeai's  meditating  under  the  Bodhi  Tree,  the 
favourite  statue  is  that  of  BuddJia  the  Ascetic. 

The  city  of  Ban^ras  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  between  tlic  Bai-ml  Nadi  on  the  north-cast,  and  ttic 
Asi  Ndla  on  the  south-west.  The  BarmS,  or  Varand,  is  a 
considerable  rivulet,  which  rises  to  the  north  of  Allahabad, 
and  has  a  course  of  about  100  miles.  The  Asi  is  a  mere 
brook  of  no  length,  and,  owing  to  its  insignificant  size,  it  does 
not  appear  in  any  of  our  most  detailed  maps.  It  is  not 
entered  in  the  Indian  Atlas  Sheet  No.  88,  wlueh  is  on  the 
scale  of  four  miles  to  the  inch,  nor  oven  in  the  larger  litho- 
graphed map  of  the  District  of  Bauilras  on  t!ie  double  scale 
of  two  miles  to  the  inch.  This  omission  has  led  the  learned 
French  Academician  M.  Vivien  do  Saint  Martin  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  the  Asi  as  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  and  ho 
conjectures  that  it  may  bo  only  a  branch  of  the  liarna,  and 
that  the  joint  stream  called  the  Varauasi  may  have  commu- 
nicated its  name  to  the  city.  TIio  Asi  Nala,  however,  will 
bo  found,  as  I  liave  described  it,  in  James  Prinsep's  map  of 
of  the  city  of  Banilras,  published  by  UuUmaudel,  as  well  as 
in  the  small  map  which  I  have  prepared  to  illustrntc  this 
account.*  The  position  of  the  Asi  is  also  accurately  des- 
cribed by  H.  H.  AVilson  in  his  Sanskrit  Dictionary,  under  the 
■word  Varanasi.  I  may  add  that  the  road  from  the  city  to 
Jlamnagar  crosses  tlie  Asi  only  a  short  distance  from  its  con- 
fluence with  tlie  river.  The  points  of  junction  of  both 
streams  "with  the  Ganges  are  considercd  particularly  holy, 


"  See  rinto  XXXI.— The  Aai  ia  mentioned  by  Abul  Fail  in  lili  Am*Alibari,  n., 
|).  88;  nnil  t),v  Bislmp  Heber,  I^  397,  nad.  more  particularl^r  In  {i.  399,  wlier«  ha  speaks  of 
•'  tlio  shmII  river.'' 
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and  accordingly  temples  have  I>ccti  erected  t)oth  at  Bama 
Sangam  below  tlio  city,  and  at  Asi  Sanrfum  above  the  city. 
From  tbc  joint  names  of  these  two  streams,  whicb  bound  the 
city  to  the  north  and  south,  the  Brahmana  derive  Vai-anaai 
or  Vdranasi,  which  is  said  to  bo  the  Sanskrit  form  of  the 
name  of  BanS.ras.  But  tlie  more  usual  derivation  amongst 
the  common  people  is  from  Rilja  Bandr,  who  is  said  to  have 
re-built  the  city  about  SOO  years  ago. 

Tlie  Buddhist  remains  of  BanAras  are  situated  nearly 
due  north,  and  about  3-^  miles  distant  from  tlie  outskirts  of 
the  city,  at  a  place  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Sdrndth. 
This  name,  which  is  usually  applied  to  tlie  great  Buddhist 
tower,  or  stupa,  belongs  properly  to  a  small  Brahmanical 
temple  on  the  western  bank  of  the  lake,  while  the  great 
tower  itself  is  called  Bhaniek.  An  annual  fair  is  held  close 
to  the  temple  of  SAm^th,  and  there  is  an  indigo  factory 
only  200  yards  to  the  north  of  it.  The  name  of  Sarnath  was, 
accordingly,  well  known  both  to  the  Natives  and  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  when  the  neighbouring  ruins  first  attracted  atten- 
tion, they  were  always  referred  to  by  tliat  name.  The  ear- 
liest mention  of  them  is  by  Jonathan  Duncan  in  ITOi,  in  his 
account  of  the  discoverj'  of  two  Urns  by  Babu  Jagat  Singh 
"in  the  vicinity  of  a  temple  called  Sa,m3.th."*  It  is  possible 
that  Duncan  here  refers  to  the  Brahmanical  "  temple  ;"  but 
in  the  subsequent  notices  by  Wilford  and  James  Prinsep,  both 
of  whom  had  resided  for  many  years  at  Banaras,  the  name  of 
S;lrnAth  is  always  applied  to  the  great  tower.  The  same 
name  is  given  to  the  tower  in  an  engraving  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1831  in  Captain  Elliot's  Views  in  India. 

Sdrndth  means  supply  the  "  best  Lord,"  which  title  is 
here  applied  to  the  god  Jlaluldeva,  whose  symbol,  the  lingam, 
is  enshrined  in  the  small  temple  on  the  bank  of  the  lake. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  name  is  only  an  abbreviation  of 
Sdranggandtha,  or  the  "Lord  of  Deer,"  which  would  also  be 
an  appropriate  epithet  for  Mahadeva,  who  is  frequently  re- 
presented as  holding  a  deer  in  his  left  hand.  As  the  lake  in 
front  of  the  temple  is  still  occasionally  called  "  Sdrang  Tdl,^' 
my  conjecture  that  the  true  name  was  Saraiigga  A'alh  seems 
a  very  prolmbly  one ;  but  I  woidd  refer  the  epithet  to  Buddha 
himself,  who  iu  a  former  existence  was  fabled  to  have  roamed 
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the  woods  in  this  very  spot  as  tlie  king  of  a  herd  of  deer. 
!lSut  this  spot  was  specially  esteemed  by  the  Buddhists  on  ac- 
count of  a  curious  story  which  is  given  at  some  length  by 
llwcn  Thsang,  and  which,  as  illustrative  of  the  Buddhist 
tenderness  for  life,  I  will  now  relate.* — "  The  EAja  of 
JJanilras,  who  was  fond  of  sport,  had  slaughtered  so  many  deer 
that  the  king  of  the  deer  remonstrated  with  him,  and  offered 
to  furnish  him  with  one  deer  daily  throughout  the  year,  if  he 
would  give  up  slaughtering  them  for  sport.  Tho  BAja  con- 
sented. After  some  time,  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  a  hind, 
hig  with  young,  to  ho  presented  to  the  Kaja,  she  objected 
that,  although  it  might  he  her  turn  to  die,  yet  the  turn  of  her 
little  one  could  not  yet  have  arrived.  The  king  of  the  deer 
(that  is,  Buddha)  was  struck  with  compassion,  and  offered  him- 
self to  the  Riija  in  place  of  tho  hind."  Ou  hearing  the  story 
tho  Raja  exclaimed — "  I  am  hut  a  deer  in  the  form  of  a  man, 
hut  you  are  a  man  in  the  form  of  a  deer."  He  at  once  gave 
up  his  claim  to  the  daily  gift,  and  made  over  the  park  for 
tho  perpetual  use  of  the  deer,  on  which  account  it  was  called 
the  '  Deer  Park'  ( Mngmldva).  It  is  curious  to  learn  that 
a  ramna,  or  antelope  preserve  still  exists  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sanidth. 

Tho  principal  remains  at  Sfl-rniith  are  the  following : 

Is/. — The  great  stone  tower  call  Dhaniek ;  2nd,  the  re- 
mains of  a  largo  brick  tower  opened  by  Jagat  Sing;  Srd,  the 
traces  of  buildings  excavated  by  myself  in  1835-36;  ith,  the 
remains  of  buildings  excavated  by  Major  Kittoe  in  1851-62; 
and  5tfi,  a  high  mound  of  solid  brick-work  crowned  with  an 
octagonal  hrick  tower,  called  Chattkandi,  and  situated  at 
rather  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  great  tower  of  Dhamek. 
With  the  simple  exception  of  Chaukandi,  the  whole  of  theso 
remains  are  situated  on  an  extensive  mound  of  brick  and 
stone  ruins  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad.  On  the  north  and  east  there  are  three  largo 
sheets  of  water  which  communicate  with  one  another.  To 
the  east  lies  the  Narokar  or  Sdrang  Tdl,  which  is  3,000  feet 
long  and  1,000  feet  broad.  On  the  north-east  tliis  communi- 
cates with  the  Chandokar  or  Chandra  Tdl,  which  is  of  about 
the  same  size,  hut  of  less  regular  shape.     On  the  nprth  lies 
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the  Naifa  Tal,  or  "  New  Tank,"  which  is  upwards  of  half 
a  mile  in  length,  but  little  more  than  300  feet  in  width." 

At  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  mass  of  ruin  is  situated 
the  Tillage  of  Bardhi,  which,  as  I  infer  from  the  spelling, 
must  have  hcen  named  after  T'ajra  Furdhi,  a  goddess  of  the 
later  Buddhists.  To  the  west,  beyond  the  bend  of  the  Naya 
T41,  lies  Guroiqmr,  or  the  "  VitlagG  of  Teachers,"  which  in 
its  day  was  probably  inhabited  by  Buddhist  Qurns.  The 
Mrigaddva,  or  "  Deer  Park,"  is  represented  by  a  fine  wood, 
which  still  covers  an  area  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  extends 
firom  the  great  tower  of  D/tarnek  on  the  north  to  the 
Chaukaiidi  mound  on  the  south.  To  the  south-west  of  the 
great  tower  the  Jains  have  erected  a  modern  temple  of 
I'drswantUk.  The  temple  is  white-washed  and  surroimded 
by  a  wall  enclosing  an  area  107  feet  square.  Since  I  lirst 
surveyed  these  ruins  in  1835,  a  second  or  outer  enclosure  ha^ 
been  added  on  the  east  side,  the  walls  of  which  nm  right  up 
to  the  great  tower  and  cause  much  inconvenience  to  visitors, 
by  obstructing  their  free  passage  round  the  building. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  SAmath  Mommients  is  the 
great  tower  called  Dhamek.  Mr.  Fergussonf  has  stated 
that  "  this  building  was  opened  by  Itajor  Cunningham, 
under  Mr.  Frinsep's  auspices  ;"  but  this  statement  is  incor- 
rect, as  the  operatious  were  begun  by  myself  before  any 
oommunieation  was  made  to  James  Prinscp,  and  were  after- 
wards continued  entirely  under  my  own  guidance.  The  cost 
of  opening  the  tower  was  shared  between  James  Prinsep, 
Captain  Thoreshy,  Major  Grant,  and  myself,  but  the  work 
had  been  commenced  "  under  my  own  auspices,"  and  was  not 
suggested  to  me  by  James  Prinsep.  The  excavation  was 
begun  in  December  lS3i,  and  closed  in  January  1836,  at  a 
cost  of  Rupees  517-3-10.  But,  before  detailing  these  opera- 
tions, I  will  describe  the  tower  itself. 

The  Buddhist  stupa  called  Dhamek  is  a  solid  round  tow- 
er, 93  feet  in  diameter  at  base  and  110  feet  in  height  above 
the  surrounding  ruins,  hut  128  feet  above  the  general  level 
of  the  country.  Tlie  foundation  or  basement,  which  is  made 
of  very  large  bricks,  has  a  depth  of  28  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  ruinS,  but  is  sunk  only  10  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
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country.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower,  to  a  lieigbt  of  13  foet, 
is  built  entirely  of  stono  from  one  of  tho  Chunar  quarries, 
and  with  the  cxcciitJou  of  the  upper  five  courses,  tbo  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  building  is  a  solid  mass  of  stone,  and  each 
stono,  ovon  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mass,  is  secured  to  its 
neighbours  by  iron  cramps.  The  upper  part  of  tho  tower  is 
built  entirely  of  large  bricks,  but  as  the  outer  facing  has  long 
ago  disappeared,  there  is  nothing  now  left  to  show  whether 
it  was  formerly  cased  with  atone,  or  only  plastered  over,  and 
coloured  to  imitate  tho  stone-work  of  the  lower  portion.  I 
infer,  however,  that  it  was  plastered,  because  the  existing 
stone-work  terminates  with  the  same  course  all  round  the 
building,  a  length  of  292  feet.  Had  the  upper  part  been 
cased  with  stone,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  whole 
should  have  disappeared  so  completely  that  not  even  a  single 
block  out  of  80  many  thousands  should  now  remain  in  its 
original  position.  In  one  part  I  observed  some  projecting 
bricks  which  appeared  very  like  the  remains  of  a  moulding  at 
tho  base  of  the  dome.  On  tbo  top  I  found  a  small  brick  cap, 
8  foet  in  diameter  and  only  4  feet  high,  Erom  its  size  I  infer 
that  this  was  tho  ruin  of  llio  base  of  a  small  pinnacle,  about 
10  foot  square,  which  most  probably  once  supported  a  stone 
umbrella.  I  infer  this  because  the  figures  of  Buddha  the 
Teacher  are  usually  represeutod  as  seated  under  an  umbrella. 

Tbo  lower  port  of  the  monument  has  eight  projecting 
faces,  each  21  feet  0  inches  in  Avidtb,  with  intervals  of  15  feet 
between  them.  In  each  of  the  faces,  at  a  height  of  21  feet 
above  the  ground,  there  is  a  semi-circular  headed  niche,  5J 
feet  in  width,  and  tho  same  in  height.  In  eacli  of  the  niches 
there  is  a  pedestal,  1  foot  in  height,  and  slightly  hollowed  on 
the  top  to  receive  the  base  of  a  statue  ;  but  the  statues  them- 
selves have  long  ago  disappeared,  and  I  did  not  find  even  tho 
fragment  of  ono  in  my  cxcjivation  at  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment. There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  all  tho  eight 
statues  represented  Buddha  tho  Teacher,  in  tho  usual  form, 
with  his  hands  raised  before  his  breast,  and  tbo  thumb  and 
forc-fingcr  of  tho  right  liand  placed  on  tho  little  finger  of  the 
loft  han<l  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  his  argument.  Judg- 
ing by  tho  dimeusious  of  the  niches,  the  statues  must  havo 
been  of  life-sizo.* 
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From  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  niches  the  eight  pro- 
jcctiag  faces  lessen  iu  wicItU  to  fire  feet  at  the  top;  hut  tlio 
diminution  is  not  uniform,  as  it  hcgins  ^adually  at  fir^t,  and 
increases  as  it  approaches  the  top.  The  outline  of  the  slope 
lUiiy  have  been  possibly  intended  for  a  curve,  but  it  looks 
much  more  hke  throe  sides  of  a  large  polygon.  Around  the 
niches  seven  of  the  faces  arc  more  or  less  richly  decorated 
with  a  profusion"  of  flowing  foliage.  Tlie  carving  on  some  of 
the  faces  has  been  completed,  but  on  others  it  is  little  more 
tlian  half  finished,  while  the  south  face  is  altogether  plain. 
On  the  unfinished  faces  portions  of  the  unexecuted  ornamen- 
tation may  be  seen  traced  in  outline  by  the  chisel,  which 
proves  that  in  ancient  times  tho  Hindus  followed  the  same 
practice  as  at  present,  of  adding  the  carving  after  the  wall 
was  built. 

On  tho  western  face  tlie  same  ornamentatioii  of  flowing 
foliago  is  continued  below  tho  niche,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
there  is  a  small  plain  tablet,  which  can  only  have  been  in- 
tended for  a  very  short  inscription,  such,  perhaps,  as  the  namo 
of  the  building.  A  triple  band  of  ornament,  nearly  9  feet  in 
depth  below  tho  niches,  encircles  all  the  rest  of  the  building, 
both  faces  and  recesses.  The  middle  band,  which  is  the 
broadest,  is  formed  entirely  of  various  geometrical  figures,  the 
main  lines  being  deeply  cut,  and  the  intervening  spaces  being 
filled  with  various  ornaments.  On  some  of  the  faces  where 
the  spaces  between  the  deeply  cut  lines  of  the  ruling  figures 
are  left  plain,  I  infer  that  tho  work  is  unfinished.  The 
upper  band  of  ornamentation,  which  is  the  narrowest,  is 
generally  a  scroll  of  the  lotus  plant  with  leaves  and  buds 
only,  while  the  lower  hand,  which  is  also  a  lotus  scroll,  con- 
tains tho  full  blown  flowers  as  well  as  the  buds.  The  lotus 
flower  is  represented  full  to  the  front  on  all  the  sides  except 
the  south  south-west,  where  it  is  shown  iu  a  side  view  with 
the  Chaktca  or  Erahmani  Goose  seated  upon  it.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  only  side  on  which  any  animal  representations  are 
given,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  ono  of  the  re- 
cesses and  not  one  of  tho  projecting  faces.  In  tho  middle 
of  tho  ornament  there  is  a  human  figure  seated  on  a  lotus 
flower  and  holding  two  branches  of  the  lotus  in  his  hands. 
On  eacji  side  of  him  there  arc  three  lotus  flowers,  of  which 
the  four  nearer  ones  support  paii's  of  Brahmani  Geese,  wliilo 
the  two  farther  ones  carry  only  single  birds.     Over  the  nearest 
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pair  of  ^oosc,  on  the  riglit  hand  of  tlie  fi^irc,  there  is  a 
frog.  The  attitudes  of  the  bu-ds  are  all  good,  and  even  that 
of  the  human  figure  is  easy,  although  formal.  The  lotus 
scroll  with  its  flowing  lines  of  graceful  stalk,  mingled  with 
tender  huds  and  full  blown  flowers,  and  delicate  leaves,  is 
very  rich  and  very  beautiful.  Below  the  ornamental  borders 
there  are  three  plain  projecting  bauds. 

I  employed  two  expert  masons  for  twelve  months  in 
making  full-size  drawings  of  the  whole  of  these  bands  of 
ornament.  Two  plates  of  the  east  south-east  and  south 
south-west  Bides  were  afterwards  engraved  in  Calcutta  under 
my  ovm  guidance,  for  publication  by  James  Prinsep  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches ;  but  his  lamented  illness  put  a  sudden 
stop  to  the  work,  as  his  successor,  Mr.  Curnin,  would  not 
allow  the  mint  engraver  to  continue  it. 

Near  the  top  of  the  north-west  face  there  are  four  pro^ 
jccting  stones  placed  like  steps,  tliat  is,  they  are  not  imme- 
diately over  each  otlier,  and  above  them  there  is  a  fifth  stouo 
which  is  pierced  with  a  roimd  hole  for  the  reception  of  a 
post,  or  more  probably  of  a  flag-staff.  Tlie  lowest  of  these 
Htones  cau  only  be  reached  by  a  ladder,  but  ladders  must 
have  been  always  available,  if,  as  I  suppose,  it  was  customary 
on  stated  occasions  to  fix  flags  and  steamers  on  various  parts 
of  the  building,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  done  in  tbo 
Buddhist  countries  of  Burmah  and  Ladak. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  TAj  Mahal  at  Agra, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  Indian  building  that  has  been  so  often 
described  as  the  great  Buddhist  tower  near  SftrnAth.  But 
strange  to  say,  its  dimensions  have  always  been  very  much 
under-stated,  although  the  circumference  might  have  been 
very  closely  ascertained  with  the  greatest  ease  in  a  few 
minutes,  by  measuring,  either  with  a  walking  stick  or  with 
the  fore-arm,  the  breadth  of  one  projecting  face  and  of  one 
recess,  which  together  form  one-eigbth  of  the  whole.  H.  H. 
"Wilson,  q^uoting  Wilford,  states  that  "  Sarnith  is  about  50 
feet  high,  and  may  be  as  many  paces  in  circumference." 
Miss  Emma  Uoberts  states  that  it  is  "  about  150  feet  in 
circumference,"  and  "  above  100  feet  in  height."  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  calls  it  between  50  and  GO  feet  in  diameter,  and 
110  feet  in  height.  This  last  statement  of  the  height  is 
correct,  ha\'ing  been  taken  from  a  note  of  mine,  which  was 
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published  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's 
Journal.  This  height  was  carefully  measured  by  myself  with 
an  iron  chain  in  January  1835,  by  means  of  the  scaffolding 
which  I  had  put  up  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  tower. 
By  a  previous  measurement  with  a  theodolite  I  had  found 
the  height  to  be  109  feet  10  inches.  The  breadth  of  one 
projecting  face  and  of  one  recess  is  36  feet  G  inches,  which 
multiplied  by  8  gives  292  feet  as  the  circumference,  and  a 
trifle  less  than  93  feet  as  the  diameter,  or  nearly  double  the 
thickness  stated  by  any  one  of  the  authorities  just  quoted. 

On  the  ISth  January  1835  my  scaffolding  was  complet- 
ed, and  I  stood  on  the  top  of  the  great  tower.  On  cutting 
the  long  grass  I  found  two  iron  spikes,  each  8  inches  long, 
and  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  lance.  On  the  following  day 
1  removed  the  mined  brick  pinnacle  and  began  sinking  a 
shaft  or  well,  about  5  feet  in  diameter.  At  3  feet  from  the 
top  I  found  a  rough  stone,  21  inches  x  15  inches  x  7  inches, 
and  on  the  25th  January,  at  a  depth  of  IO5  feet,  I  found  an 
inscribed  slab  28f  inches  long,  13  inches  broad,  and  4|  inches 
thick,  which  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society.  The  inscription  consists  of  the  usual  Buddhist 
formula  or  profession  of  faith  beginning  with  the  words  *'  Ye 
Dkarmma  kelu  prabhara,  ^•c."  of  which  translations  have 
been  given  by  Mill,  Hodgson,  Wilson,  and  Bumouf.  The 
following  is  Hodgson's  translation,  which  has  received  the 
approval  of  Bumouf :  "  Of  all  tilings  proceeding  from 
cause,  their  causes  hath  the  Tathd^ata  (Buddha)  ex- 
plained. The  Great  Sramana  (Buddha)  hath  likewise  ex- 
plained the  causes  of  the  cessation  of  existence,"  The  letters 
of  this  inscription,  which  are  all  beautifully  cut,  appear  to  me 
to  be  of  somewhat  earher  date  than  the  Tibetan  alphabet, 
which  is  known  to  have  been  obtained  from  India  in  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century.  I  would,  therefore,  assign  the 
inscription,  and  consequently  the  completion  of  the  monu- 
ment, to  the  6th  century.* 

On  the  22nd  January  I  began  to  excavate  a  horizontal 
gallery  on  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  stone-work,  and  on  the 
lith  of  February,  at  a  distance  of  44  feet,  the  gallery  joined 
the  shaft,  which  had  been  sunk  from  above.  As  I  now  found 
that  the  upper  course  of  stone  was  only  a  facing,  I  sank  the 
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Rallcry  itself  do\m  to  the  level  nf  the  stono-work,  and  con- 
tinual it  right  throui,'h  to  the  opposite  site.  I  thus  dis- 
coTcred  that  the  mass  of  tho  inner  etone-work  was  only  3!J 
feet  in  height,  while  the  outer  stono-work  was  4.Q  feet.  Iq  the 
middle,  however,  thews  was  a  pillar  of  stone-work,  rising  6 
feet  higher  than  the  inner  mass.  This  was,  perhaps,  used  as  a 
point  from  which  to  describe  the  cirelc  with  accuracy.  Small 
galleries  were  also  made  to  reach  tho  tops  of  the  cast  and 
west  faces,  hut  nothing  was  discovered  by  these  works. 

Tho  labor  of  sinking  the  shaft  through  the  solid  stono- 
work  was  very  great,  as  the  stones  which  were  large  (from 
2  to  3  feet  in  length,  18  inches  broad,  and  12  inches  tliick) 
were  all  secured  to  each  other  hy  iron  crajnps.  Each  stouo 
Iiad  usually  eight  cramps,  four  above,  and  as  many  below,  all 
of  which  had  to  be  cut  out  before  it  could  he  moved.  I 
therefore  sent  to  Chunar  for  regular  quarrymen  to  quarry 
out  the  stones,  and  tlio  work  oeciipied  them  for  sevenil 
months.  At  length,  at  a  depth  of  110  feet  from  the  top  of 
tho  monument,  the  stone  gave  place  to  hriek-work,  made  of 
very  large  bricks.  Through  this  the  shaft  was  continued  for 
a  further  depth  of  2S  feet,  when  I  reached  ^tlio  plain  soil 
beneath  the  foundation.  Lastly,  a  gallery  was  run  right 
through  the  hriek-work  of  the  foundation,  immediately  below 
Iho  stone-work,  hut  without  yielding  any  result. 

Thus  ended  my  opening  of  the  great  tower  after  It 
months'  labour,  and  at  a  cost  of  more  than  lis.  500.  When 
I  began  the  work  I  was  not  aware  that  many  of  the  most 
hallowed  of  the  Buddhist  Monuments  were  only  mcraorial 
siupaa,  raised  over  spots  rendered  famous  hy  various  acts  of 
Buddha,  such  as  we  know  from  Ilwen  Thsang's  account  was 
the  great  tower  near  Bauiiras,  which  was  creeled  hy  Asoka 
near  the  spot  where  Buddha  had  began  to  "  turn  the  wheel 
of  the  law,"  that  is,  to  preach  his  new  doctrine.  Tho  "  tower 
of  tho  Beer  Park  near  BanAras"  is  likewise  enumerated  by 
another  Chinese  author  as  one  of  the  "  eight  divine  towers" 
erected  on  sites  whero  Buddha  had  accomplished  "many 
important  acts  of  his  terrestrial  career,"  the  particular  act 
which  he  had  accompHshcd  at  Banaras  being  his  preaching. 
Tliis  tower  was  seen  by  Fa-Hian  in  the  beginning  of  the  Ctli 
century,  who  notices  that  Buddha,  when  he  begau  trf  "turn 
the  wheel  of  tho  law,"  sat  down  looking  towards  tho  west. 
Now,  on  the  western  face  of  the  great  tower  there  is  a  small 
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plain  tablet,  wliicb,  as  I  have  said  before,  could  only  have 
been  intended  for  some  voiy  short  inscription,  such  as  tlie 
name  either  of  the  tower  itself,  or  of  the  event  ivhich  it  was 
intended  to  commemorate.  But,  whatever  it  may  have  been 
intended  for,  its  position  was  no  doubt  significant,  and,  as  at 
Buddha  Gaya,  where  Sakya  had  been  seated  lacing  the  east, 
his  statue  was  ]>laced  in  the  same  position,  so  at  Banfiras, 
where,  when  he  begTui  to  preach  he  had  been  seated  facing 
the  west.  Lis  statue  must  have  been  placed  in  the  same 
direction.  I  conclude  that  the  western  face  of  the  monument 
erected  to  euminemoratc  that  event  would  have  been  tho 
principal  side,  and  that  any  inscription  woxdd  certainly  have 
been  placed  on  that  side. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  the  name  by  which  this 
great  tower  is  known  amoni;st  tho  people  of  tho  neishboiu-- 
ing  villagea.  Thia  name  is  DVauiek,  of  which  no  one  knows 
the  meaning.  It  is  evidently  some  compound  of  Dharmnia, 
and,  hearing  in  mind  that  on  this  spot  Buddha  first  began  to 
"  tiuTi  the  wheel  of  tho  law,"  I  would  suggest  that  Dhamck 
is  only  an  abbreviation  of  the  Sanskrit  Jiharmmopitdemka 
or  "  Preacher  of  Dftarmuia,"  which  is,  indeed,  the  common 
term  now  in  use  to  designate  any  religious  teacher.  ITie 
term  is  also  used  in  the  simpler  form  of  Dkannma  desaka, 
which,  in  familiar  conversation,  would  naturally  be  shortened 
to  Dliamadck  and  Dhamck.  The  special  fitness  of  this  name 
for  the  great  tower  in  the  Beer  I'ark  at  Banilras  is  so  obvious 
and  striking,  that  I  think  it  needless  to  offer  any  further 
remarks  on  the  subject. 

At  a  distance  of  G20  feet  to  the  westward  of  Bhameky 
there  is  a  largo  circular  hole,  upwards  of  50  feet  in  diameter, 
suiTQunded  by  a  very  thick  brick  wall.  This  is  the  ruin  of 
the  large  brick  stupa  which  was  excavated  by  Babil  Jagat 
Singh,  the  Dowiin  of  Iliija  Cliait  Singh,  of  Banilras,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  bricks  for  the  erection  of  Jagatganj. 
In  January  1701  his  workmen  found,  at  a  depth  of  27  feet, 
two  vessels  of  stone  and  niarble,  one  inside  the  other.  The 
inner  vessel,  according  to  Jonathan  Duncan's  account,'  con- 
tained a  few  hinnan  bones,  some  decayed  pearls,  gold  leaves, 
and  olhcr  jewels  of  no  value.  In  the  "same  place"  under- 
ground,.aud  on  the  "same  occasion,"  with  the  discovery  of 
the  uras,  there  was  found  a  statue  of  Buddha,  bearing  an 
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inscription  dated  in  Sammi  1083,  or  A.  D.  102G.  An  imper- 
fect translation  of  this  inscription  was  given  by  WilJbrd, 
accompanied  by  some  remarks,  in  which  be  applies  the  state- 
ments oi'  the  record  to  the  great  tower  of  JDhamok,  instead 
of  to  tliQ  building  in  which  it  was  actually  discovered. * 

At  my  suggestion  Major  Kittoe  made  a  search  for  this 
statue  amongst  the  plundered  stones  of  Jagats^anj,  where  it 
waa  found,  broken  and  mutilated.  The  inscription,  however, 
was  still  legible,  and  the  remains  of  the  figure  aro  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  statue  was  a  representation  of  Buddha  tlio 
Preacher,  and  not  of  Buddha  the  Ascetic.  Major  Kittoe  sent 
»no  a  transcript  of  the  inscription  in  modern  Nagari,  which  I 
strongly  suspect  to  have  been  Jirahmanizfd  by  his  BanAras 
I'fiudUtt.  Ill  its  modern  Nslgari  form,  as  translated  for  me,  it 
records  that  "  Ma/d  Fdlc;  liflja  of  Go^rfrt,  having  woi-sbip- 
ped  tlio  lotua-hke  foot  of  Sri  Dhitmnri'isi  ("  heap  of  light" 
?  Buddha)  grown  in  the  lake  of  Vininasi,  and  having  for  its 
moss  the  hair  of  prosperous  kings,  caused  to  be  erected  in 
KJlsi  hvintlrods  of  /«n«aand  CA'7r«7/«/«/«.  Sri  Slhira  Pain 
and  his  younger  brother,  Sri  Vujinnla  J^ala,  liavlng  restrored 
religion,  raised  this  tower  witli  an  inner  chamber  and  eiglit 
large  niehes.t"  Wilford  read  lihupdlu  instead  of  Isslna,  but 
J  am  unable  to  offer  any  conjceture  as  to  the  true  reading,  as 
I  know  not  where  the  original  is  now  deposited.  Major  Kit- 
toe's  faesimilo  of  the  inscription  is,  perliaps,  amongst  tUoso 
deposited  by  him  in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Jluseum. 

My  reasons  for  fixing  on  the  large  roimd  hole,  520  feet 
to  the  west  of  the  great  tower,  as  the  site  of  the  stupa  exca- 
Tated  by  Jagat  Singh,  arc  the  following:  In  18^5,  when 
I  waa  engaged  in  opening  the  great  tower  itself,  I  made  re- 
peated enquiries  regarding  the  scenes  of  Jagat  Singh's  disco- 
covcry.  Every  one  had  hoard  of  the  finding  of  a  stone  box 
which  contained  bones,  and  jewels,  and  gold,  but  every  one 
professed  ignorance  of  the  locality.  At  length,  an  old  man 
named  Sangkar,  an  Inhabitant  of  the  neighbouring  Tillage 
of  Singhpur,  came  forward  and  informed  me  that,  when  ho 
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was  a  boy,  lie  had  liccn  oraploycd  in  the  excavations  made  hy 
Jagat  Siugb,  ami  tliat  he  knew  all  about  the  discovery  of  tbo 
jt'wuls,  &c.  According  to  his  account  the  discovery  consisted 
of  two  boxes,  the  outer  one  being  a  large  round  bos  of 
common  stone,  and  the  inner  one  a  cybndricai  box  of  gi-een 
marble  about  15  inches  in  height  and  5  or  6  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  contents  of  the  inner  box  were  4^  to  4^0  pearls,  It 
rubies,  8  silver  and  9  gold  earrings  (karti  phut),  and  three 
pieces  of  human  arm  bone.  The  marble  box  was  taken  to 
the  BarA  S:ihib  (Jonathim  Duncan),  but  the  stone  bos  was 
left  undisturbed  in  its  original  position.  As  the  last  state- 
ment evidently  atforded  a  ready  means  of  testing  the  man's 
veracity,  I  enquired  if  he  could  point  out  the  spot  where  the 
box  was  left.  To  this  question  he  replied  without  any  hesi- 
tation in  the  affii-mative,  and  I  at  once  engaged  him  to  dig 
up  the  box.  AVe  proceeded  together  to  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent cii-cnlar  hole,  which  was  then  a  low  uneven  mound  iu 
the  centre  of  a  hollow,  and,  after  marking  out  a  small  sjiaee 
about  --t  feet  in  diameter,  lie  began  to  work.  Before  suusct 
he  had  reached  the  stone  box  at  a  depth  of  12  feet,  and  at 
less  tlian  2  feet  from  the  middle  of  the  well  which  he  had 
sunk.  The  box  was  a  large  circular  block  of  common  Chuuar 
sand-stone,  pierced  with  a  rough  cylindrieal  chamber  in  the 
centre,  and  covered  with  a  flat  slab  as  a  lid.  I  presented  this 
box,  along  with  about  (iO  statues,  to  the  Bengid  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, and  it  is  now  iu  their  Museum,  where  I  lately  recog- 
nized it.  In  their  catalogue,  hoivever,  it  is  described  as 
"9-12B,  a  Sarcophagus  found  in  the  tope  of  Maniki/ala  {!); 
Donor,  Lieutenant  A.  Cunningham." 

The  discovery  of  the  stone  box  was  the  most  complete 
and  convincing  proof  that  I  could  wish  for  of  the  man's  vera- 
city, and  I  at  ouee  felt  satisfied  that  the  relics  and  the  hiscrib- 
cd  figure  of  Buddha  found  by  Jagat  Singh's  workmen  had 
been  discovered  on  this  spot,  and  consequently  that  Uicy 
could  not  possibly  liave  any  eonnesion  Avitli  the  great  tower 
of  Dhdinvk.  My  next  object  was-to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  building  in  which  the  bos  was  deposited.  As  I  had  found 
the  bos  standing  on  solid  briek-work,  I  began  to  cli-ar  away 
the  rubbish,  expecting  to  find  a  square  chamber  similar  to 
those  wlricb  had  been  discovci-d  m  the  topes  of  AfghauiKtan. 
My  escavations,  however,  very  soon  showed  that,  if  any 
chamber  had  oucc  existed,  it  must  have  been  dcmoUshed  by 
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Jagat  Singh's  workmen.  Sangkar  then  dcscriljcd  that  the  hox 
was  found  in  a  small  square  hole  or  chamber  only  just  large 
enough  to  hold  it.  I  cleared  out  the  whole  oi"  the  rubbish 
imtil  I  reached  the  thick  circular  wall  which  still  exists.  1 
then  found  that  the  relic  box  had  hcen  deposited  inside  a 
solid  brick  hemispherical  atttpa,  49  feet  in  diameter  at  tbo 
level  of  the  deposit,  and  that  this  had  been  covered  by  a 
aasiiig  wall  of  brick,  10^  feet  in  thickness ;  the  total  diameter 
at  this  level  was,  therefore,  82  feet.  The  solid  hrick-work  of 
the  interior  had  only  been  partially  excavated  by  .lagat  Singh's 
workmen,  nearly  one-half  of  the  mass,  to  a  height  of  G  feet 
above  the  stone  box,  being  then  untouched.  I  made  some 
excavations  round  the  outer  wall  to  ascertain  its  thickness, 
but  I  left  the  brick-work  undisturbed. 

About  18  years  afterwards,  the  excavation  of  this  stupa 
was  continued  by  Major  Kittoe  and  Mr.  Thomas  until  tho 
whole  of  the  inner  mass  had  been  removed,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  outer  easing  exposed.  Tho  inner  diameter  is  given  by 
Mr,  Thomas  as  lU  feet  G  inches,  the  slight  excess  over  my 
measurement  being  duo  to  the  thickness  of  a  base  moulding 
of  tho  original  stupa.  I  have  again  carefully  examined  the 
remains  of  tins  mommient,  and  I  am  quite  satisfiiul  tliat  in 
its  origuial  state  it  was  an  aneient  hemispherical  stupa,  49  feet 
ill  diameter  at  base,  and  about  35  or  10  feet  in  height,  includ- 
ing the  usual  pinnacle.  Afterwards,  when,  aa  I  suppose,  tho 
upper  portion  had  become  ruinous,  it  was  repaired  by  the 
addition  of  a  casing  wall  16.^  feet  in  thickness.  Tho  diame- 
ter of  the  renewed  edifice  thus  became  82  feet,  ■while  the 
height,  inclusive  of  a  pinnacle,  could  not  have  been  less  than 
50  feet. 

On  a  review  of  all  tlie  facts  connected  with  tliis  ruin,  I 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  tlie  inner  hemisphere  was  an 
ancient  relic  stupa,  and  tliat  this  having  become  ruinous,  it 
was  repaired,  and  an  outer  casing  added  by  the  brothers 
Sthh-a  PtUa  and  rasania  Pdla  in  A.  1).  1026.  In  tho  JjTh- 
hdwaTMO  we  find  thb  record  of  similar  additions  having  been 
made  to  some  of  the  sitipas  in  Ceylon,  and  I  know  from  per- 
sonal inspection  that  many  of  tho  great  Dfiagopas  of  Barmah 
have  been  increased  in  size  by  subsequent  additions. 

Due  south  from  the  great  tower  of  Dhamek,  and  at  a 
ilistauec  of  2,500  feet,  there  is  a  lolly  ruined  mound  of  solid 
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Itrickworlc,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  biu'Ming.  When  I 
first  lived  at  Baniras,  ttiis  mound  was  always  known  by  the 
namo  of  Chaukisndi,  of  wblch  no  one  knew  the  meaning.  But 
during  my  lato  visit  I  found  that  the  old  name  was  nearly 
forgotten,  having  been  superseded  by  Luri-ka-kodan  or 
"  Luri's  leap."  Lnri  was  an  Ahir,  who  jumped  from  the  top 
of  the  octagonal  building  some  years  ago,  and  was  killed. 
The  mound  itself  is  74  feet  in  height  to  the  floor  of  the  oeta- 
gonal  building  which  rises  23  feet  8  inches  higher,  making  a 
total  height  of  07  feet  and  8  inches.  An  inscription  over  one 
of  the  door-ways  of  tho  building  records  that  it  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  Jluiiuit/un,  as  a  memorial  of  tbu  emperor's 
ascent  of  tho  mouud. 

In  1835  I  opened  tbis  mound  by  sinking  a  well  from  tho 
floor  of  the  building  right  down  to  the  plain  earth  beneath 
the  foundation.  I  also  drove  a  horizontal  gallery  to  meet  tbc 
well  about  half  way  up  the  asecot.  But  as  neither  of  these 
cxeavations  resulted  in  any  discovery,  I  then  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  my  weU  might  not  have  been  sunk  in  the  axis  of 
tho  building.  I  therefore  began  to  widen  the  well  from  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  gallery  until  it  was  nearly  20  feet  in 
diameter.  This  work  was  stopped  at  a  depth  of  27  feet  by 
ray  departure  from  BanArae,  I  have  again  examined  this  ruin, 
and  1  am  now  quite  satisfied  that  my  first  well  was  sunk  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  mound.  The  absence  of  any  relic 
chamber  shows  that  this  was  not  a  relic  tower,  a  conclusion 
whicli  is  fully  home  out  by  Uwen  Thsang's  description  of  ono 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  sacred  edifices  near  tho  Deer 
Park  at  Banilras,  which,  I  believe,  may  be  identiiicd  vnik  tho 
Chaukaitdi  mound. 

At  2  or  3  li  (or  rather  less  than,  half  a  mile)  to  tlic 
south-west  of  tho  Deer  Park  Monastery,  Uwen  Tbsang  places 
a  stnpa  which  was  no  less  than  300  feet  in  height.*  This 
lofty  monument  sparkled  with  the  rarest  and  most  precious 
materials.  It  was  not  ornamented  with  rows  of  niches, 
neither  had  it  the  usual  bell-shaped  cupola,  but  its  summit 
■was  crowned  with  a  sort  of  religious  vase,  tiu-ned  upside  down, 
on  tho  top  of  which  was  an  arrow.  This  is  the  whole  of 
Uwen  Thsang's  account  of  tbis  remarkable  building,  which, 
although  too  meagre  to  gratify  ciu-iosity,  is  still  sufficient  for 
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tlio  purpose  of  identification.  In  position  it  agrees  almost 
exactly  with  that  of  the  great  briek  mound  of  (Jhankandi, 
which  I  havo  just  described.  The  distance  of  this  Inst  from 
the  ruined  mouud  on  whieh  t}ie  village  of  Baraliipur  stands, 
and  wliicli  I  have  already  identified  with  the  position  of 
the  Deer  Park  Monastery,  is  just  half  a  mile,  but  the 
dii'cction  is  south  south-west  instead  of  south-west.  With 
regard  to  si/c,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  may  have  been 
the  height  of  the  Chanlaudi  edifice.     My  excavations  have 

,  proved  that  tlie  eentrc  of  the  present  mound  is  all  solid 
brick-work;  but  the  subsequent  explorations  of  Major 
Kittoe  have  brought  to  light  tlireo  immense  straight  walls 
about  mid-way  up  the  eastern  side,  and  two  more  on  the 
western  side,  which  have  all  the  appearance  of  gigantic  but- 
tresses. Kow,  as  these  walls  could  not  possibly  have  been 
required  for  the  stability  of  the  great  solid  mass  below,  it  seems 
not  uurcasonahle  to  conclude  that  they  must  in  some  way 
have  been  connected  with  the  support  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  building,  which  no  longer  exists.  Ilwen  Thsang's  account 
is  somewhat  vague,  but  I  believe  his  intention  was  to  describe 
a  dome  or  cupola  narrowed  at  the  base,  like  the  neck  of  a 
religious  vase  reversed.  He  distinctly  states  that  it  was  not 
a  bell-shaped  cupola,  that  is,  the  dome  did  not  spread  outwards 

•  in  the  form  familiar  to  us  in  the  great  Dliagopm  of  Kaugoon 
and  Pegu.  An  excellent  illustration  of  the  reversed  vase 
form  may  be  seen  in  a  rock-cut  temple  at  Ajanta,  given  by 
Tergussou.* 

I  will  conclude  this  notice  of  the  remains  at  Siruiith 
Baniraa  irith  a  short  account  of  the  excavations  which  have 
been  made  at  dilVereut  times  during  the  last  seventy  years  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  great  tower  of  Bhamek. 

The  earliest  excav.itions  of  which  we  possess  any  record 
were  those  made  by  U;il);\  Jagat  Singh  in  1793-yi,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  materials,  both  stones  and  bricks,  for 
the  erection  of  a  market-place,  in  the  city,  which  was  named 
after  himself,  Jagulf/aiiJ.  I  have  already  noticed  his  dis- 
covery, in  January  17!)i,  of  the  two  stone  boxes  contaiiung  a 
few  bones,  with  some  decayed  pearls  and  slips  of  gold.  A 
brief  account  of  this  discovery  was  published  by  Jsmithau 
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Duncan,*  and  a  more  detailed  notice  by  Wilford  in  a  later 
volume  of  the  same  work.  I  can  add  little  to  tlicir  accounts, 
except  that  tho  original  gi-cen  stone  vase,  v'ttich  Jonatlian 
Duncan  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society  in  1701,  had  dis- 
appeared before  1S31,  when  I  wrote  to  James  Prinsep  about 
it.  I  may  mention  also,  on  the  authority  of  tho  work-people, 
that  tlie  dilapidated  state  of  tho  lower  part  of  the  Dhamek 
Tower  is  due  entirely  to  the  meanness  of  Jagat  Singh,  who, 
to  save  a  few  rupees  in  the  purchase  of  new  stones,  deliber- 
ately destroyed  the  beautiful  facing  of  this  ancient  tower.  As 
each  stone  was  slowly  detached  from  the  monument  by 
cutting  out  all  the  iron  cramps  by  which  it  was  secured  to 
its  neighbours,  the  actual  saving  to  the  Biibu  could  have  been 
but  little ;  but  the  defacement  to  the  tower  was  very  great,  and, 
as  the  stones  were  removed  at  once,  the  damage  done  to  the 
tower  is  quite  irreparable. 

Jagat  Singh's  discovery  would  appear  to  have  stimulated 
the  curiosity  of  the  British  officers,  for  Miss  Emma  Eoberts, 
wi'iting  in  1831,  relates  that  "  some  40  or  50  years  ago" 
(that  is,  about  179 1)  "tlie  nu'ns  near  SiVndth  attracted  the 
attention  of  several  scientific  gentlemen,  and  they  commenced 
an  active  research  by  digging  in  many  places  around.  Their 
Lnbours  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  several  excava- 
tions fiited  with  an  immense  number  of  flat  tiles,  having 
representations  of  Buddha  modelled  upon  them  in  wax.  It 
is  said  that  there  were  actually  cart  loads  of  these  images 
found  in  tho  excavations  before  mentioned.  Many  were 
deposited  in  tlic  Museums  and  collections  of  private  indivi- 
duals ;  but  whether  they  were  ever  made  the  subject  of  a 
descriptive  account  seems  doubtful,  there  being  at  least  no 
public  document  of  the  kind."t  I  can  add  nothing  to  Miss 
Roberts'  account,  as  all  my  enquiries  have  failed  to  discover 
any  of  the  was  seals  of  Buddha  above  mentioned.  I  may 
note,  however,  that  in  the  temples  of  Ladak  I  have  seen 
small  chamhors  quite  full  of  similar  little  figures  of  deceased 
Likmas.  In  Buniiah  also  I  have  seen  small  figures  of  Buddha 
in  burnt  clay  accumulated  in  heaps  equal  to  cart  loads,  both 
in  the  cares  and  in  the  temples.  Tho  figured  seals  discovered 
neai-  Siiniiith  would  appear  to  have  been  of  a  similar  kind  to 
those  wJiich  I  extracted  from  the  ruined  building  close  to 
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Jarasandlia's  Towor  at  Giryck,  and  also  to  llioscwiiich  I  liavo 
drscribcd  as  liaiing  becu  ibund  in  the  ruins  at  Baki'or,  oppo- 
Bito  to  Buddha  Gaya. 

Tho  next  excavations,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  were  those 
undertaken  by  myself  in  1835-^0.  These  excavations,  aa 
well  as  the  drawings  of  tho  elaborate  ornament  of  tho  great 
tower,  were  made  entirely  at  my  own  expense,  tho  cost 
during  18  montlis  having  boon  lis.  1,200.  I  made  several 
desultory  excavations  wherever  I  saw  traees  of  walls,  but  tlioy 
all  proved  to  belong  to  tcmporarj'  habitations  of  a  late 
period.  At  last,  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  I  observed  a  piece 
nf  terraced  iloor  which  I  ordered  to  be  cleared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pitching  my  tent  upon  it.  After  a  few  hours'  labour, 
however,  the  flooring  terminated  on  what  appeared  to  be  the 
odgo  of  a  small  tank,  which  was  only  13  feet  9  inches 
square.  Continuing  tho  work,  I  found  tho  bases  of  pillai-s 
in  pairs  sun-ounding  the  square.  Amongst  tlie  rubbish 
inside  the  square,  I  found  an  clabomtely  sculptured  bas- 
relief,  in  grey  standstonc,  rcpreseiitiug  Iho  ^irvdna  of 
Buddha.  The  stone  had  been  broken  into  four  pieces,  of 
which  one  was  missing,  hut  the  remaining  three  pieces  arc 
now  in  the  Calcutta  Museum.  This  sculpture,  I  consider, 
particularly  interesting,  as  tho  subject  is  treated  in  a  novel 
and  striking  manner.  In  the  ordinary  representations  of 
the  deatli-bcd  scene,  the  spectators  are  confined  to  a  few 
att<endants,  who  hold  umbrellas  over  the  body  or  reverentially 
toueli  the  feet.  But  in  tbo  present  sculpture,  licsides  the 
usual  attendants,  there  are  the  Navagmha  or  "  Nine  Planets" 
in  one  line,  and  in  a  lower  lino,  the  Ashta  Sakte  or  "  eight 
female  energies,"  a  series  of  goddesses  apparently  belonging 
to  one  of  the  later  forms  of  Buddhism.  This  sculpture  is 
well  worthy  of  being  photographed. 

Further  excavation  showed  that  the  small  pillared  tank, 
or  court-yard,  was  the  centre  of  a  large  building,  G8  feet 
square,  of  which  the  outer  walls  were  1^  feet  thick.  My  ex- 
ploration was  not  completed  to  the  eastward,  as  the  M"alls  of 
tlie  building  in  that  direction  bad  been  entirely  removed  by 
some  previous  excavation,  with  the  exception  of  detached 
portions  of  the  foundation,  suflieicnt  to  show  that  it  corre- 
sponded exactly  with  tho  western  half  of  the  building.  The 
ccuti-al  square  mus  apparently  surrounded  by  an  open  veran- 
dah, which  gave  access  to  ranges  of  five  small  rooms  or  cells 
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tho  tiro  long  rooms  or  verandahs  to  tho  north  and  south 
Tvero  covered  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs.  Tlio  entmnco 
verandah  of  one  of  the  vihir  caves  at  Kdnhari,  in  SiUsette, 
is  adorned  in  a  similar  manner;  and  even  in  the  present  day 
tho  hincr  wiills  of  the  temples,  I)otli  in  Ladilkand  in  Barmah, 
arc  covered  witli  iigurcs  of  Buddha,  This  also,  as  we  know 
from  II wen  Thsang's  aeeoiint,  was  tho  style  of  the  walls  of 
the  great  vihjkr  in  the  Deer  Park  at  this  very  place,  and  a 
aimiiarstyle  of  ornamentation  prevailed  both  at  Buddha  Gaya 
and  at  ls';\landa.  Outside  tho  walls  also  I  found  a  great 
numljcr,  about  50  or  60,  of  largo  deeply  carved  stones,  which 
had  once  formed  part  of  a  magnificent"  frieze,  with  a  bold 
projocting  cornice.  The  face  of  tlie  frieKO  was  ornamented 
witli  small  figures  of  Buddha  seated  at  intervals  in  peculiar 
fiiiaped  niches,  which  I  have  traced  from  the  rock  hewn  caves 
of  Bhamnftr,  in  Mahva,  to  tho  picturesque  but  fantastic 
Kyonngs  of  Burniah.  A  few  of  these  stones  may  now  bo 
seen  ill  tbo  grounds  of  the  Sanskrit  College  at  BanAnia.  As 
I  found  no  tmccs  of  burnt  wood,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  roof  of  the  building  was  pyramidal,  and  that  the 
general  appeai'ance  of  the  edifice  must  have  l)een  strikingly 
similar  to  t.liat  of  tho  groat  temple  of  Brambauau,  depicted 
in  the  2nd  Volume  of  Itailles'  Java. 

Whilst  engaged  in  excavating  the  walls  of  this  temple, 
I  was  informed  by  Sftn'jkaVt  Rajbhar  of  Singpur,  tho  same 
man  who  had  pointed  out  to  me  tho  position  of  the  relic  box 
in  Jagat  Singli's  stupa,  that,  wliilst  he  was  engaged  in  digging 
malcrials  for  Jagatganj,  tho  workmen  had  come  upon  a  very 
large  number  of  statues,  all  collected  togcthrr  in  a  small 
building.  The  walls  were  pulled  down  and  the  bricks  were 
carried  away,  but  the  statues  wore  left  untouched  in  their 
original  position.  I  at  onco  commenced  an  excavation  on 
the  spot  pouited  out  by  Sangkar,  which  was  only  a  few  feet 
to  the  north  of  the  tcmplo  just  described.  At  a  depth  of  2 
feet  below  the  surface,  I  found  about  GO  statues  and  bas- 
reliefs  in  an  upright  position,  all  packed  closely  together 
within  a  small  space  of  less  than  10  feet  square.  Tlio  walls 
of  tho  building  in  which  they  had  been  thus  deposited  had 
been  removed  as  stated  by  Sangkar,  but  the  remains  of  the 
foundation  showed  a  small  place  of  only  11  feet  square  out- 
side. I  made  a  selection  of  the  more  perfect  figures  which, 
together  with  the  bas-reliefs,  I   presented    to  the  Asiatic 
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1.    Inscribed  Stone  extracted  from  Opjat  Stupa. 
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3.   Lettert  from  IfasonB  marka  on  Stones  of  OrcaV  Slupa,  Pfimltn. 
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8.    On  Pedestal  of  Standing  Figure, 
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7-    Squatted  Figure  of  Buddha. 
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Society.  A  sketch  of  the  principal  bas-rcHef,  which  reprcBcuts 
the  four  great  events  in  the  career  of  Sukya  Munij  lins  beeu 
published  by  M.  l^oucaus.*  A  second  bas-relief  represents 
the  same  four  scenes,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  A  third  bas-relief, 
which  gives  only  three  scenes,  omittiug  the  J^hrdna,  has  a 
short  inscription  below  in  two  lines,  which  records  tlie  sculpture 
to  have  been  the  gift  of  Uari  Gupta.  The  characters  of  ibis 
inscription,  which  are  of  the  later  Gupta  type,  shows  that 
this  piece  of  sculpture  is  certainly  as  old  as  the  3rd  or  -llh 
century.  A  iburth  bas-relief  gives  five  scenes,  the  addi- 
tional scene  being  the  conception  of  Miyi  Devi  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Chhadania  Elephant.  Some  of  the  seated 
figures  were  in  excellent  preseiTation,  and  more  parlieularly 
one  of  Buddha  the  Teacher,  ivhich  was  in  perfect  condition, 
and  coloured  of  a  warm  red  hue.  The  remaining  statues, 
upwards  of  40  in  number,  together  with  most  of  the  other 
eai'ved  stones  which  I  bad  collected,  and  which  I  left  lying 
on  the  ground,  were  aften\ard8  carted  away  by  the  late  Mr. 
Davidson  and  throuTi  into  the  Bania  River  under  the  bridge 
to  check  the  cutting  away  of  the  bed  between  the  arches. 

As  the  room  in  which  I  found  all  these  sculptures  was 
only  a  small  detached  building,  and  as  it  was  quite  doso  I^) 
the  largo  temple  which  I  have  just  described,  I  conclude  that 
the  whole  of  the  sculptures  must  have  belonged  to  tliB 
temple,  and  that  they  were  secreted  in  the  place  wliere  I 
discovered  them,  during  a  time  of  persecution,  when  the 
monks  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  monasteries  and  take 
refuge  in  Nepal.  This  conclusion  is  partly  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  I  found  no  statues  withiu  the  walls  of  the  temple 
itself. 

To  the  north  of  the  temple,  at  a  distance  of  20  feet,  my 
excavations  uncovered  a  large  single  bl<x?k  of  stone,  (J  feet 
in  length,  hy  3  feet  in  height,  and  the  same  in  tliiekuess. 
The  stone  had  been  carefully  sijuared,  and  ^as  hollowed  out 
underneath,  forming  a  small  chamber,  i  feet  in  length,  by 
2  feet  in  breadth,  aud  (he  same  in  heigbt.+  This  large  stone 
has  also  disappeared,  Hliicb  is  tlio  more  to  he  regretted,  as 
I  think  it  highly  probable  that  it  was  the  oclcbi-ated  stone, 
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described  by  Hwen  Thsang,  on  wbich  Buddha  bad  ep^fiad 
out  bis  kas/idi/a  to  dry  after  washing  it  in  tlie  neighbourbii; 
tank.  Certain  marks  ou  the  etone  appeared  to  the  Bnel- 
dbists  to  represent  the  thread  lines  of  tin.'  nxb  of  Buddha's 
cloth  "as  distinctly  as  if  they  bad  been  cbiseilod."  Bevout 
Buddhists  offered  their  homage  before  the  stone  daily  ;  but 
whenever  heretics,  or  wicked  men,  crowded  round  the  stono 
in  a  contemptuous  manner,  then  the  drajjon  (Ntif/u)  of  the 
neigbboui'ing  tank  let  loose  upon  them  a  storm  of  wind  and 
rain.* 

My  excavations  at  Sarnath  were  brought  to  a  close  sud- 
denly by  my  removal  to  Calcutta.  Luckily  1  had  prepared 
plans  of  the  buildings  while  the  exhumation  was  going  on, 
for  notliing  whatever  now  remains  of  all  my  excavations, 
every  stono  and  every  brick  having  been  removed  long  ago. 

The  last  excavations  at  SamAth  wore  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Government  under  the  personal  snperintcnilenco  of 
Major  Kittoc.  On  bis  departure  for  England  in  January 
185y,  in  ill  health,  be  carried  away  all  bis  measurements  and 
memoranda  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  an  account  of  bis 
discoveries  for  pnhlication.  llis  continued  ill  health  and 
early  death  effectually  prevented  fulfilment  of  this  intention, 
and  no  one,  as  far  as  1  can  Icaru,  knows  what  has  become  of 
llis  papers.  TTis  drawings,  which  were  numerous  and  valu- 
able, were  sent  to  the  India  IIousc  Jfuseum  by  Mr.  Thomasou. 
One  of  them  has  since  been  publislied  in  1855  by  Mr.  Fcr- 
gusson,  and  another  in  1SB6  by  Mrs.  Spicrs.t  Major  Kittoe's 
inscriptions  wore  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  tbo  Asiatic 
Society  in  Calcutta,  evidently  in  deposit  for  the  sake  of  safety, 
as  ho  hoped  to  return  again  to  India,  and  to  prcparo  tbcni 
for  publication  with  bis  own  hand. 

My  account  of  Major  Kittoa's  discoveries  must  neces- 
sarily be  brief,  as  the  only  information  which  I  possess  ia 
contained  in  along  letter  from  himself,  dated  lOtb  May  1852, 
and  in  Mr.  Thomas'  "  Note  ou  the  exc3VBtionsatSarnath."t 
In  writing  to  Major  Kittoc  previously,  I  had  mentioned  the 

•  Julion'a  nw<!n  Tluttng,  11..  330. 

t  B«o  "  ttoadbook  ©I  Arehitootnre,"  "Vol.  L,  p.  7,  and  ■■  Life  In  Ancient  [lulja,"  p.  2ST, 
1  liave  u'neo  Ken  Uiok  drawinga  in  the  Librnr)'  it  tbe  India  Offics.  TIte;  nomber  *l>aai 
IW,  liiit  thoir  viJni!  u  much  impniral  by  the  gunentl  viiul  lA  names  and  dencripliTo  tiUnL 
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three  stupas  which  I  Imd  myself  opcnetl,  and  wliich  I  have 
already  described.  In  reply  Lo  wrote — "  How  do  you  make 
oxiXthree  towers  at  Siirniitii  V  I  make  owXfoitr,  to suy  nothing 
of  innumerable  smaller  afl'airs  down  to  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
wliich  I  have  laid  bare."  Attached  to  this  he  gave  a  rough 
sketch  oi"  the  ground,  showing  the  position  of  tlie  foui'tb 
tower  to  be  immediRtely  to  the  north  of  Jagat  Siutjh's  stuim, 
where  I  have  accordini^ly  inserted  it,  on  his  authority,  in  my 
survey  of  the  ruins,  i'urther  on  he  writes — "  I  have  laid 
hare  chaih/as  upon  ckai/i/as,  four  and  five  deep,  built  one  over 
the  other."  In  another  place  !ie  describes  the  oblong  court- 
yai'd  which  was  excavated  by  himsell'  at  a  distance  of  135 
foot  to  the  westwiird  of  the  f^reat  tower,  aa  a  "large  quad- 
rangle, or  hospital,  for  I  have  found  pestles  and  mortars 
{silts  or  flat  stones  for  mashing),  loongaa,  &c.,  &c."  Tliis  is 
the  quadrangle  marked  Z.  in  my  plan  of  the  niins.  It  is  (!0 
feet  long  from  west  to  east,  and  42  feet  broad,  and  is  sun-ound- 
ed  by  a  low  wall  3  feet  thick  and  1^  foot  high  above  the  level 
of  the  terraced  floor,  parts  of  which  still  remain.  Fixed  in 
this  wall  are  the  stumps  of  twelve  stone  pillars,  which  are 
split  in  all  directions  as  if  destroyed  by  fire.  I  agree  with 
Stajor  Kittoo  in  thinking  that  this  quadrangle  is  probably 
the  niiu  of  a  hospital. 

In  reply  to  a  question  about  stone  nmbrellas.  Major 
Kittoe  wrote  to  me  as  follows  :  "  I  have  got  hold  of  two,  one 
in  fragments  (biinit),  of  say  6  feet  diameter,  mnahroom- 
ehapcd,  and  another,  oho  bnrnt,  but  not  broken,  elegantly 
carved  in  scroll  on  the  inside,  but  nearly  defaced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  saltpetre." 

Of  the  great  tower  itself.  Major  Kittoe's  opinion  was, 
that "  the  arrangement  was  precisely  the  same  as  at  Itangoon, 
rows  and  rows  of  small  temples,  umbrellas,  piUai-s,  &c,,  around 
the  great  tope.  They  all  run  north  and  south,  and  cast  and 
west,  large  and  small."  To  tliis  account  he  added  a  small 
rough  sketch  shoning  the  arrangement  of  the  smaller  stupas 
about  the  great  tower.  This  sketch  I  Lave  inserted  in  my 
survey  in  dotted  lines.*  Judging  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
subsidiary  buildings  about  the  great  stupas  of  iUurmah  and 
Ladikj'with  which  I  am  personally  acquainted,  I  have  every 
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reason  to  accept  Major  Kittoc's  sketch  as  a  correct  outline 
of  what  he  bad  himself  ascLn-taitietl  by  excavation ;  but  as 
the  sketch  is  not  drawn  to  scale,  the  relative  sizes  and  dis- 
tances may  not,  perhaps,  be  quite  accurate. 

Of  bis  other  discoveries  ho  wrote  as  follows  :  "  I  havo 
got  fine  specimens  of  carved  bricks  and  two  heads  of  Buddha, 
made  of  pounded  brick  and  road-earth  coated  with  fine  shell 
lime,  in  beautiful  prcaervation.  I  liave  a  tine  head  of  a 
female  in  white  marble  (partly  calcined),  and  a  portion  of  the 
arm.     It  haa  been  a  nearly  life-size  figure  of  Pdrvati." 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  every  excavation  made 
near  -Sarniltb  has  revealed  traces  of  fire.  I  myself  found 
charred  timber  and  half  burnt  grain.  The  same  things  were 
also  found  by  Major  ICittoe,  besides  the  evident  traces  of  fire 
on  the  stone  pillars,  umbrellas,  and  statues.  So  vividly  was 
the  impression  of  a  great  final  catastrophe  by  fire  fixed  in 
Major  Kittoe's  mind,  by  the  discoveries  made  during  his  ex- 
cavations that  ho  tiius  summed  up  his  conclusions  to  me  in  a 
few  words  :  "all  has  been  sacked  and  hitrnl,  priests,  temples, 
idols,  all  together.  In  some  places,  bones,  iron>  timber,  idols, 
&c.,  are  all  fused  into  huge  heaps;  and  this  has  hajipeved 
more  than  once."  Major  Kittoe  repeated  this  opinion  iu 
almost  the  same  words  when  I  saw  him  at  Gwalior  in  Sep- 
tember 1852.  I  will  recur  to  this  subject  again  before  I 
conclude  my  account  of  the  discoveries  at  S&math. 

On  Major  Kittoc's  departure  from  Baniras,  the  excava- 
tions were  continued  at  first  under  Mr.  E.  Thomas,  and 
afterwards  under  Professor  EitzEdvvard  Uall.  To  the  former 
gentleman  we  are  indebted  for  a  general  account  of  the  state 
of  the  excavations  at  the  time  of  his  assuming  cliarge,  and 
more  especially  for  a  very  clear  and  interesting  description  of 
the  ancient  monastery  which  Mas  then  bniiig  exhumed,  and  of 
the  various  articles  which  were  discovered  M'ithin  its  precincts. 
This  work  was  subsequently  completed  by  Mr.  Hall,  and  I 
have  made  a  plau  of  the  building  as  it  now  appears.*  Mr. 
Thomas  calls  it  an  "  old  lluddhist  monastery,"  and  with  this 
idcutiflealion  I  fully  agree.  According  to  I  [wen  Thsatig, 
there  were  no  less  than  30  monasteries  about  the  Deer  Park 
at  Bamlras,  which  together  contained  ^,000  monks,  or  an 
average  of  100  monks  each.     Now  the  building  undep  review 
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contains  no  loss  than  28  separate  apartments,  and  if  one  of 
tliesc  be  set  aside  as  a  slirioe  for  a  statue  of  Buddlia,  and  a 
second  as  a  hall  for  teaehiug,  there  will  remain  2G  cells  for 
the  accommodation  of  monks.  A^ain,  judging  from  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  building 
coulil  not  have  been  less  than  3  or  4  storeys  in  height. 
Assuming  the  latter  to  have  been  the  actual  height,  the 
building  would  have  contained  104  cells,  and,  therefore,  may 
possibly  have  been  one  of  the  30  monasteries  noted  by  Hwen 
Thsang. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  monastery  shews  a  central 
court  50  feet  square,  surroimded  by  pillars  which  must  have 
supported  an  open  verandah  or  cloister  in  front  of  the  four 
ranges  of  cells.  In  the  north-cast  comer  of  the  court-yard 
there  is  an  old  well,  4  feet  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  37  feet 
deep.  As  this  well  is  placed  on  one  side,  I  infer  that  the 
middle  of  the  court  was  occupied  by  a  stupa  or  a  statue,  or 
more  probably,  perhaps,  by  a  holy  tree,  as  I  could  not  find 
any  traces  of  the  foimdation  of  a  building.  On  the  outside,  the 
building  is  107  feet  square.  In  the  centre  room  on  the  north 
aide,  which  is  18  feet  in  length,  thei-o  are  two  largo  stones 
placed  against  the  walls  as  if  intended  for  the  reception  of 
statues.  Tills  also  was  Mr.  Thomas'  opinion.  This  room, 
I  believe,  to  have  been  the  shrine  of  the  monastery.  In  the 
centre  room  on  the  south  side  tliore  is  a  "square,  elaborately 
corniced  block,"  which  Mr.  Thomas  believed  to  have  been 
the  throne  for  a  seated  figure  of  Buddha.  I  incline,  however, 
to  the  opinion  that  this  was  thi;  seat  of  the  teacher  for  the 
daily  reading  and  expounding  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures. 
The  cells  on  each  side  of  these  two  centi'al  rooms  are  some- 
what larger  than  those  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the 
court,  and  were,  therefore,  probably  assigned  to  the  senior 
monks.  The  common  cells  are  8^  feet  by  8  feet,  and  each 
has  a  separate  door. 

Tlie  ground  plan  of  this  monastery  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  largo  caves  at  Bugh  and  Ajanta,  sketches  of  which  havo 
been  given  by  Mr.  Pergusson."  The  plan  is  in  fact  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  Bagh  Cave,  the  only  difference 
being  the  want,  of  cells  in  the  cave  monastery   on  the  side 
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opposite  to  the  sanctuary,  Tvbich  was  necessarily  left  open  for 
tlie  sake  of  alTording  light  to  the  interior.  The  great  cavo 
ot  Junir  is  also  similar  in  plan,  hut  it  is  apparently  of  older 
date,  as  it  wants  the  sanctuary  opposite  the  entrance. 

The  destruction  of  this  large  monastery  would  appear  to 
have  hcou  botli  sudden  and  unexpected,  for  Mr.  Thomas 
records  that  Major  Kittoc  found  "the  remains  of  ready- 
made  wheaten  cakes  in  a  small  recess  in  the  chamber  to- 
wards the  north-east  angle  of  the  square."  Mr.  Thomas  him- 
self also  found  portions  of  wheat  and  other  grain  spread  out 
in  one  of  the  cells.  Tliese  discoveries  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  connagration  had  been  so  sudden  and  rapid  as  to  force 
the  monks  to  abandon  their  very  food.  Such  also  is  Mr. 
Thomas'  opinion,  conveyed  in  the  following  vivid  descrip- 
tion :  "  The  chambers  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  s£juare  wore 
"  found  filled  with  a  strange  medley  of  uncooked  food,  hastily 
**  alKindoned  on  their  floore, — pottery  of  evcry-day  life,  nodes 
*'  of  brass  produced  apparently  by  the  melting  down  of  the 
"  cooking  vessels  in  common  use.  Above  these  again  woro 
"  the  remnants  of  the  charred  timbers  of  the  roof,  ^vith  iron 
"  nails  still  remaining  iu  them,  above  which  again  appeared 
"  broken  bricks  mixed  with  earth  and  rubbish  to  the  height 
*'  of  the  extant  walls,  some  (i  I'oct  from  tlio  original  flooring. 
"  Every  item  here  bore  evidence  of  a  complete  conflagration, 
"and  so  intense  seems  to  have  been  the  beat  that,  in 
"  portions  of  the  wall  still  standing,  the  clay  which  formed 
'*  the  substitute  for  lime  in  binding  the  brick-work  is  baked 
"  to  a  similar  consistency  with  the  bricks  themselves.  In 
"short,  all  existing  indications  lead  to  a  necessary  inference 
"  that  the  destruction  of  the  building,  by  whomsoever  caused, 
"  was  effected  by  flro  applied  by  the  hand  of  an  exterminating 
"  adversary,  rather  than  by  auy  ordinary  accidental  con- 
"flagratioa."* 

This  opinon  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  ISul, 
before  the  whole  of  the  monastery  had  been  exhumed.  A 
later  account  has  since  been  published  by  Dr.  Butter  in  1856, 
who  stated  his  opinion  that  "  the  burnt  grain  and  masses 
of  half  fused  iron  discovered  by  Mr.  Ilall   corroborate  the 
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conclusions  drawn  by  previous  explorers,  that  the  monastery 
had  been  destroyed  by  Ih-e."* 

During  my  stay  at  Banaras,  I  examined  the  collection 
of  articles  found  by  Professor  Hall  in  the  various  excavations 
which  he  conducted  at  Samath,  and  which  are  now  deposited 
in  the  Musemn  of  the  College.  The  only  article  requu'ing 
special  notice  is  No.  18,  an  impression  in  burnt  clay,  of  a  seal 
1^  inch  in  diameter  with  two  lines  of  Sanskrit,  surmounted 
by  a  lozenge-shaped  device,  with  two  recumbent  deer  as  sup- 
porters. The  device  of  the  two  deer  is  significant,  as  it  no 
doubt  shows  that  the  seal  must  have  belonged  to  some 
person  or  establishment  attached  to  the  monastery  of 
the  Deer  Park.  The  end  of  the  upper  line  and  the  whole 
of  the  lower  line  of  the  inscription  are  too  much  injured  to 
bo  made  out  satisfactorily.  The  inscription  begins  with  the 
word  Sri  Saddharmmay  "  the  auspicious  true  Dhamima"  and 
the  letters  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  look  very  like  Rakskita 
the  "  Preserver.'*  This  would  be  a  man's  name  Sri  Sad- 
dharmma  Sakshita,  "  the  Cherisher  of  the  true  Dharmma," 
a  title  not  uncommon  amongst  the  Buddhists.  Of  the  lower 
line  I  am  imable  to  suggest  any  probable  rendering. 

In  the  absence  of  any  general  plan  of  the  ruins,  showing 
the  extent  of  the  explorations  carried  on  by  Major  Eattoe 
and  his  successors,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
undertake  any  further  excavations  at  SilrnS.th,  Banaras;  I 
have  already  suggested  that  the  ground  immediately  around 
the  great  tower  should  be  levelled  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
easy  access  to  visitors.f  In  carrying  out  this  operation,  every 
fitigment  of  sculpture  should  be  carefully  preserved,  as  I 
think  it  very  probable  that  some  portions  of  the  statues, 
which  once  adorned  the  eight  niches  of  the  great  tower,  may 
be  discovered  in  the  masses  of  rubbish  now  lying  in  heaps  at 
its  foot.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  make  a  few 
tentative  excavations  in  the  mass  of  ruins  to  the  north  and 
north-west  of  the  great  tower,  by  digging  long  narrow 
trenches  from  west  to  east,  and  from  north  to  south.  Should 
these  trenches  uncover  the  remains  of  any  large  buildings, 

•  Boitg:U  Asiatic  Society's  Jounial,  1850,  p.  39G. 

t  This  clearance   of    the   niiiis  aiouuJ   the   great    stupa  had   since  been   made  by 
Mr.  Uorue,  to  a  brca^lth  of  2o  feet. 
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the  work  might  then  be  continued.  But  should  nothing^ 
promising  be  discovered,  I  would  recommend  the  immediate 
stoppage  of  the  work. 

Since  this  report  was  written,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sherring 
has  published  a  very  full  and  interesting  account  of  Ban^ras, 
in  which  a  whole  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the  Buddhist  ruins 
at  SArn&th.*  In  Appendix  B.  he  has  also  given  a  transla- 
tion of  Hwen  Thsfcg's  description  of  the  holy  places  at 
BanA^ras,  which  is  a  most  valuable  addition,  as  M.  Julien's 
Prench  translation  is  not  easily  procurable. 


•  See  Chapter  XVIII.,  p.  230  of  "  The  Sacml  City  of  the  HindiiB,"  an  account  of 
BanAras  in  ancient  and  ni«xleni  times, — by  the  Uovereud  M.  A.  Sherring,  with  an  intruduc- 
tion  by  Fitz  Edward  Ilall,  Esix- 
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•• 


NOTE. 

In  a.  D.  631,  when  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen  Thsang 
crossed  the  Satlaj  from  the  westward,  the  first  place  that  he 
visited  was  Po-li-ye-to-lo,  or  'Pariyatra^  which  has  been  iden- 
tified by  M.  St.  Martin  with  Vairdly  to  the  northward  of 
Jaypur.  This  place  I  have  not  yet  visited,  as  my  explora- 
tions during  the  cold  season  of  1862-63  were  confined  to 
Delhi,  Mathura,  and  KhMsi,  on  the  line  of  the  Jumna  and 
to  the  ancient  cities  lying  north  of  that  river  in  the  Gangetic 
Doab,  Oudh,  and  Rohilkhand,  In  these  provinces,  I  have 
followed  Hwen  Thsang's  route  from  Mathura  to  Srdvasti; 
and,  with  his  aid,  I  have  been  successful  in  discovering  the 
once  famous  cities  of  Ahi-chhatray  Kosdmbi,  Shdchi,  and 
Srdvasti.  The  sites  of  other  celebrated  places  have  likewise 
been  determined  with  almost  equal  certainty,  as  Srughjia, 
Madipur,  Govtsafia,  Filosanaj  Kusapura,  and  Dhopdpapura. 
I  begin  the  account  of  my  explorations  at  Delhi,  which  is 
the  only  place  of  note  not  visited  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim, 
whose  route  I  take  up  at  Mathura,  and  follow  throughout 
Rohilkhand,  the  Doab,  and  Oudh.  The  places  visited  during 
this  tour  are  accordingly  described  in  the  following  order : 

I.  Delhi. 

II.  Mathura.* 

III.  Khalsi. 

IV.  Madilwar,  or  Madipur. 
V.  Kilshipur,  or  Govisan<i. 

VI.  RS-mnagar,  or  Ahi-chhatra. 

VII.  Soron,  or  Snkrakshetra. 

VIII.  Atranjikhera,  or  Filosana.  • 

IX.  Sankisa,  or  SangJcasya. 

X,  Kanoj,  or  Kanyakiihja. 

XI.  Kiikupur,  or  Ayulo. 

XII.  Daundiakhera,  or  Uayamnkha. 

XIII.  Allahabad,  or  JPraydga. 
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XIV. 

Kosam,  or  Kosnmbl. 

XV. 

SuMnpur,  or  Kusapura. 

XVI. 

Dhopdpapiira. 

XVII. 

Ajudbya,  or  Sdketa. 

XVIII. 

TT}\tila,  or  Aaolcpur. 

XIX. 

Sahet-Mahct,  or  Srdvasti 

XX. 

Tanda. 

XXI. 

Nimsar. 

XXII. 

Bsiri-khar. 

XXIII. 

Dewal. 

XXIV. 

Pai^asiia  Kot. 

XXV. 

Bilai-khera. 

XXVI. 

Ki\bar. 

I.    DELHI. 

The  rcmTiins  of  Delhi  arc  graphically  described  by  Bishop 
Hcbcr*  as  "  a  very  awful  scene  of  desolation,  ruins  aftx^r 
**  ruins,  tombs  after  tombs,  fragments  of  brick-work,  frcc- 
"  stone,  granite,  and  marblcj  scattered  everywhere  over  a  soil 
"  naturally  rocky  and  barren,  without  cultivation,  except  in 
"  one  or  two  small  spots,  and  without  a  single  tree."  This 
waste  of  ruins  extends  from  the  south  end  of  the  present 
city  of  Shahjahiln&btid  to  the  deserted  forts  of  Rai  Pithora 
and  Tughlakabad,  a  distance  of  10  miles.  The  breadth  at 
the  northern  end,  opposite  Firuz  Shah's  Kotila,  is  about  3 
miles,  and  at  the  southern  end,  from  the  Kutb  Minar  to 
Tuglilakabad,  it  is  rather  more  than  G  miles ;  the  whole  area 
covered  with  niins  being  not  less  than  43  square  miles.  It 
is  most  probable,  however,  that  not  more  than  a  third  of  tliis 
extent  was  ever  occupied  at  any  one  period,  as  the  present 
ruins  are  the  remains  of  seven  cities,  which  were  built  at 
different  times  by  seven  of  the  old  Kings  6f  Delhi.f 

Other  forts  are  recorded  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Emperors  Balban,  Kai-KubM,  and  Mubitrak ;  but  there  are 
no  remains  of  them  now  existing,  and  the  very  sites  of  them 
are  doubtful.  It  seems  even  prolmble  that  there  were  no 
remains  of  these  three  cities  so  far 'back  as  A.  D.  1011,  in 
the  reign  of  Jahiingir,  when  the  English  merchant,  AVillianx 
1^'inch,  travelling  from  Agra  to  Delhi,  entered  the  Mognl 

•  Joum.ll  11.,  pn;r«^20(». 

+  Soe  I'laU;  No.  XXXV.  for  a  mai'  uf  Iho  niius?  at  Dtlhi. 
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Capital  from  the  south,  for  he  states  that  on  his  left  hand  ho 
saw  the  ruins  of  "o/rf  Delhi,  called  (he  7  castles  and  52 
f/a/es^'^  a  name  by  which  these  ruins  are  still  known  in  the 
present  day.  With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Emperor 
GhinS'nddiU'Balhan^  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  1266  to  128S, 
1  think  that  too  great  importance  has  been  attached  to  its 
name  of  Kila  or  fort.  The  Kila  Marzghan,  which  Syad 
Ahmed  places  at  Ghidspnr^  near  the  tomb  of  Nizdni-tiddin 
Aulia^  was  built  as  an  asylum,  onarja,  or  place  of  refuge  for 
debtors.  Now,  this  asylum  for  debtors  was  still  existmg  in 
A.  D.  1335  to  1310,  when  Ibn  Batuta  was  one  of  the  Ma- 
gistrates of  Delhi.  He  describes  it  as  the  Ddr-nl-aviafiy  or 
"  House  of  Safety,"  and  states  that  he  visited  the  tomb  of 
Balban,  which  was  inside  this  house.  From  this,  as  well  as 
from  its  name  of  Ddr-ul-amSi^,  I  infei^hat  the  building  was 
a  walled  enclosure  of  moderate  size,  perhaps  not  much  larger 
than  that  which  now  surrounds  the  tomb  of  Tughlak  Shah. 
This  inf(OTence  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  Ibn  Batuta*s 
description  of  Delhi,*  which,  he  says,  "now  consists  oi  fotir 
cities,  which  becoming  contiguous,  have  formed  oneJ^  Now 
three  of  the  four  cities  here  alluded  to  are  certainly  those  of 
Rai  JPilhora^  Jahdn-j>andJiy  and  Siri  (of  wliich  the  continuous 
walls  can  be  easily  traced  even  at  the  present  day),  and  the 
fourth  city  must  have  been  Tughlakabad.  No  particular  date 
can  be  assigned  to  Jahjltn-panSli  which  was  an  open  suburb 
until  the  time  of  Muhammad  Tughlak,  who  first  enclosed  it 
with  walls ;  but  as  Ilm  Batuta  was  one  of  the  Magistrates  of 
Delhi  under  this  Emperor,  it  is  certain  that  Jahfin-panah  must 
have  been  one  of  the  four  cities  described  by  him.  I  feel 
quite  satisfied,  therefore,  that  the  Kila'Marzghan^  called  also 
JDar-ul-aman^  or  •*  lEouse  of  Befuge,"  was  not  a  fortress,  or 
large  fortified  city,  but  only  a  small  walled  enclosure  sur- 
rounding his  own  tomb,  and  forming,  at  the  same  time, 
a  place  sufficiently  largo  as  an  asylum  for  debtors  and 
criminals. 


The  city  of  Kai-KubAd,  called  Kilu-ghari^  was  certainly 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna,  t  where  the  name  is  still 


♦Travels.  tn]i.-lato<l  by  Dr.  Liv,  p.  111. 

t  Ghulwiu'd  Aiu  Akku-i,  II.,  p.  80  ;  aud  Brigjjs'a  Fcrislita,  I,  p.  274. 
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fouad  attached  to  a  small  village  on  the  sontli-cast  of  ITumft-i 
yun's  tomb.  The  new  elty  ol'  MubArak,  named  Mubilrakfibiid, 
was  .also  situated  ou  the  bank  of  the  Jumna,* 

The  "seven  forts"  of  old  Dellii,  of  nhicb  remains  still 
exist,  are,  aecording  to  my  view,  the  following : 

l.—Ldlkot,  built  by  Anang  PAl  about  A.  D.  1052. 

2. — Kiln  Jlai  FUhora,  built  by  Rai  PJtbora  about  A.  D. 

1180. 
Z.—Siri,  or  Kila-Alai,  built  by  Ala-uddin  in  A.  D.  130i. 
^.—Ttighlalcabml,  built  by  Tugblak  Shah  iu  A.  D.  1321. 
5. — Citadel  of  Tughlaliabad,  ditto  ditto. 
G.—Adilahad,  built  by  Muhammad  Tughlak  about  A.  D. 

1325.  * 

7.' — Jahda-I^aiinh,  enclosed  by  ditto. 

In  tbis  list  there  is  no  mention  of  Iiidrnprasiha,  because  this 
celebrated  capital  of  the  Pindus  is  always  described  as  being 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna,  which  would  have  been 
on  the  right  liand  of  the  Knglish  traveller,  and  because  tbo 
present  fort  of  Indrapat,  no  doubt,  represents  some  portion  of 
the  actual  site,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  famous  city  of 
Yudhisbtbira.  IndraprasUut  and  Dtlh't  were,  therefore,  two 
difi'erent  cities,  situated  about  6  miles  apart, — the  former 
on  the  Ijank  of  the  Jumna  above  Ilumilyun's  tomb, 
and  the  latter  on  a  rocky  hill  to  the  south-west,  sur- 
rounding the  well  known  Iron  Pillar.  At  the  time  of  the 
Muhammadan  conquest,  the  Hindu  eity  of  Dilll-was  confined 
to  the  two  forts  of  Lalkot  and  Pi.ai  Pithora ;  but  after  Piruz 
Shah  had  moved  the  seat  of  Goveimmcnt  to  Piruzabad  on  the 
very  site  of  the  ancient  Indrapraslba,  the  name  of  Dilli  was 
some  times  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  old  city,  iucluding  the 
Musalmiln  fort  of  Sirt  and  the  fortified  suburbs  of  Jahdn- 
pandh.  Sharf-uddin,  the  historian  of  Timur,  restricts  tbc 
name  of  old  Delhi  to  the  two  Hindu  forts,  and  describes  the 
cities  of  Siri  and  Jahdn-pandh  separately.  Ferisbta  aJso 
does  the  same  in  bis  account  of  the  latter  kiriLfs  of  the 
Tughlak  dynasty.    But  after  Humflyun  had  re-built  SndrapaU 


*I!rii;g<'e  F**risliU,  1..  ]>.  Ti  S39  ;  mv  nl.iu  tliu  a>iit<ii]ii«'rui}'  itUU'iiii:]il  ut  lliii  aiithfir  t4 
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under  the  name  of  Din-pandh^  and  after  Shir  Shah  had 
founded  his  fort  of  Kila- Shir- Shah  on  the  site  of  Firuzabad 
and  Indraprastha,  the  common  people  began  to  use  the  names 
of  old  Delhi  and  new  Delhi — the  former  being  confined  to 
the  cluster  of  cities  about  the  Hindu  Dilli,  while  the  latter 
was  applied  to  those  situated  on  the  Jumna,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Indraprastha. 

Indraprastha  or  Indrapat. — At  the  time  of  the  Mahd- 
hhdrata^  or  "  Great  War'*  between  the  Pdndus  and  Kurus, 
tliis  was  one  of  the  well  known  five  pats  or  prasthas  which 
were  demanded  from  Duryodhan  by  Yudhisthira  as  the  price 
of  peace.  These  five  pats  which  still  exist,  were  Pdnipat 
Sonpat,  Indrpat,  Tilpat,  and  Bdghpaty  of  which  all  but 
the  last  were  situated  on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  tho 
Jumna.  The  term  prastha,  according  to  H.  H.  Wilson, 
means  anything  "  spread  out  or  extended,"  and  is  conoimonly 
applied  to  any  level  piece  of  ground,  including  also  table- 
land on  the  top  of  a  hill.  But  its  more  literal  and  restricted 
meaning  would  appear  to  be  that  particular  extent  of  land 
which  would  require  a  prastha  of  seed,  that  is,  48  double 
liandfulls,  or  about  48  imperial  pints,  or  two-thirds  of  a 
bushel.  This  was,  no  doubt,  its  original  meaning,  but  in  tho 
lapse  of  time  it  must  gradually  have  acquired  the  meaning, 
which  it  still  has,  of  any  good  sized  piece  of  open  plain. 
Lidraprastha  would,  therefore,  mean  the  plain  of  Indra,  which 
was,  I  presume,  the  name  of  the  person  who  first  settled 
there.  Popular  tradition  assigns  the  five  pats  to  the  five 
Pdndu  brothers. 

The  date  of  the  occupation  of  Indraprastha  as  a  capi- 
tal by  Judhisthira,  may,  as  I  believe,  be  attributed,  with 
some  confidence,  to  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century  before 
Christ.  The  grounds  on  which  I  base  this  belief  are  as 
follows :  1st,  that  certain  positions  of  the  planets,  as  record- 
ed in  the  Mahdbhdrata^  are  shown  by  Bentley  to  have  taken 
place  in  1824-25  B.  C,  who  adds  that  "  there  is  no  other 
year,  either  before  that  period  or  since,  in  which  they  were 
so  situated ;"  2nd,  in  the  Vishnu  Pur&na  it  is  stated  that  at 
the  birth  of  Fdrikshitaj  the  son  of  Arjuna  JPdndavaj  tho 
seven  Kishis  were  in  Maghd^  and  that  when  they  are  in 
Ttirva  AShd7'ha  Nanda  will  begin  to  reign.  Now,  as  tho 
seven  Rishis,  or  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  are  supposed  to 
pass  from  one  lunar  asterism  to  another  in  100  years,  tho 
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interval  l)ct^recii  ri\rikslut.a  and  Nanda  will  bo  1 ,000  years. 
But  in  the  Blu\gavata  I'lirilua  this  interval  is  said  to  bo  1,015 
years,  wbicli  added  to  100  years,  tbe  duration  of  tlio  roij^us 
of  the  niuc  Nandas,  will  plaeo  the  birth  of  Pilrlkshita  1,110 
years  before  the  accession  of  Chandra  Gupta  in  315  B.  C, 
that  is,  iu  I'lSO  B.  C.  By  this  account  the  birth  of  J^drik- 
skUa,  the  son  of  .h^'j/Ka,  took  place  jnst  six  years  before  the 
Great  Wariu  B.  C.  1121;.  These  dates,  which  are  derived  from 
two  independent  sources,  mutually  support  each  other,  and 
llicrcforo  seem  to  nio  to  be  more  worthy  of  credit  than  any 
other  Hindu  dates  of  bo  remote  a  period. 

Indraprastha,  the  city  of  Yudhisthira,  was  built  aloni; 
tlio  bank  of  the  River  Jmuna  between  the  Kotila  of  Finui 
Shah  and  the  tomb  of  Iltimilyun.  At  that  time  the  river 
ilowDtl  upwards  of  one  mile  to  the  westward  of  its  pro^sent 
course,  and  the  old  bed  is  still  easily  traceable  from  Firuz 
Shah's  Kotila,  past  ludrpat  and  llumSyun'a  tomb  to  Kiln 
Ghari.  The  last  placo  was  on  the  immediate  bank  of  the 
river,  so  late  as  the  rciiju  of  ICaikubM  in  A.  B.  1200,  as  liis 
assassins  are  reported  to  Iiavo  tlirown  his  body  out  of  tho 
palace  window  into  the  Jumna.  The  name  of  Indraprastha 
is  still  preserved  in  that  of  Indrpat,  a  small  fort,  which  in 
also  known  by  tho  name  of  IPnrdna  Kila  or  tho  "old  fort," 
This  place  was  repaired  by  the  Emperor  Ilumayuu,  who 
clianged  its  nanio  to  Din-pdnah;  but  none,  save  educated 
Musalmins  ever  make  use  of  this  name,  as  tho  common 
people  invariably  call  it  either  Indrpat  nr  PuvAna  Ivila.  In 
its  present  form,  this  place  is  altogether  a  Mnbammadan 
structure ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  now  exists  even 
a  single  carved  stone  of  tho  original  city  of  Yudhisthira. 
Tho  only  spot  that  lias  any  claim  to  have  belonged  to  the 
ancient  city  is  a  place  of  pilgnma^  on  the  Jumna  called 
Nigamhhod  Ghdl,  which  is  immediately  oufsidc  tho  northern 
wall  of  tho  city  of  Shahjahdndbdd.  This  ghilt  is  celebrated 
as  tUo  place  where  Yudhisthira,  after  his  performance  of  the 
Astcamedlia,  or  "  horse  sacrifice,"  celebrated  tho  Moitt.  A  fair 
is  held  at  Nigambod  whenever  tho  new  moon  falls  on  a 
Monday.    It  is  said  to  bo  held  in  honor  of  tbe  lliver  Jmnna. 

According  to  tho  Bhslgavata  Purana,  Yndhisthira  "was 
the  first  King  of  ludraprastUa,  and  the  throne  ivas  occupied 
by  the  descendants  of  bis  brother  Arjuna  for  30  goneraUons 
down  to  Kslicmaka.    This  last  prince  was  deposed,  accordiuj; 
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to  all  the  cjopies  of  the  RajAvali,  by  his  Mmister  Visarwa,  of 
whose  family  14  persons  are  said  to  have  held  the  throne  for 
500  years.  They  were  succeeded  by  a  dynasty  of  15  GaiUa^ 
mas,  or  Ootama-vansaSy  who  were  followed  by  a  family  of 
nine  Mayuras.  Raja-pdla,  the  last  of  the  Maynras,  is  stated 
to  have  been  attacked  and  kiUed  by  the  Kaja  of  Kimiaon, 
numed  Sakaditya,  or  "  Lord  of  the  Sakas/*  But  this  was 
only  the  title,  and  not  the  name,  of  the  conqueror;  for 
Yikram&ditya  is  said  to  have  obtained  his  title  of  Sakdri  by 
defeating  him. 

At  this  point  of  the  traditional  histories,  the  name  of 
DiUi makes  its  first  appearance;*  but  nothing  is  recorded 
regarding  the  change  of  name,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture 
whether  the  city  of  DilU  had  already  been  founded,  or  whether 
this  name  has  been  used  instead  of  that  of  Indraprastha 
through  simple  inadvertence.  According  to  one  tradition, 
which  is  but  little  known,  the  city  of  DUli  was  founded  by 
Baja  DiMpaj  who  was  the  ancestor  in  the  fifth  generation  of 
the  five  P4ndu  brothers.  But  this  story  may  be  dismissed  at 
once  as  an  ignorant  invention,  as  Dilli  is  imiversally 
acknowledged  to  be  of  much  later  date  than  Indraprastha,  the 
city  of  Yudhisthira  himself. 

According  to  a  popular  and  well  known  tradition,  Dilli 
or  Dhiliy  was  built  by  Kaja  Dilu,  or  Dhilu^  whose  date  is  quite 
uncertain.  This  tradition  was  adopted  by  Ferishta,  who 
sdds  that  Kaja  Bilu^  after  a  reign  of  either  4  or  40  years, 
was  attacked  and  killed  by  Kaja  JPhtfr^  or  Porus,  of  Kumaon, 
who  was  the  antagonist  of  Alexander  the  Great.  If  this 
statement  could  be  depended  upon,  it  might  perhaps  be 
entitled  to  some  consideration,  as  giving  the  probable  period 
of  the  foundation  of  Dilli.  But  unfortunately  Ferishta's 
ancient  chronology  i4  a  mere  jumble  of  errors;  thus,  for 
instance,  Phur's  nephew,  Junay  who  should  have  been  a  con- 
temporary of  Seleukos  Nikator,  is  said  to  be  a  contemporary 
of  Ardashir  Babekan,  the  founder  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty 
in  A.  D.  226.  But  Ardashir  himself  is  afterwards  made  a 
contemporary  of  Vikramaditya  of  Ujain  in  57  B.  C.  The 
most  probable  explanation  of  these  different  dates  would  seem 


•  In  Chand's  Prithi-RAj-Raiaa,  the  name  is  invariably  written  DiHt,  with  the  first  vowel 
shorty  and  the  other  long.  In  one  place  I  have  found  the  city  called  DUltpur^  which  might 
as  probably  be  derived  from  Dultp  as  from  DUu,  ' 
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to  be  sonio  confusion  regarding  the  name  of  Anlasbir,  and 
perhaps  the  safest  plan  will  be  to  accept  the  author's  last 
statemeut,  that  Kaja  DUii  was  a  contemporary  of  Vikram&- 
ditya. 

Now  the  story  of  Diln,  and  of  his  defeat  by  Phur,  Kaja 
of  Kumaon,  is  exactly  the  same  as  tliat  of  Haja  Fdl, 
King  of  Diili,  and  of  his  defeat  by  Siikwan/i  (or  Unkdai 
or  Snkdditya),  Kaja  of  Kumaon,  as  related  in  several 
different  copies  of  the  Haj.ivali.  As  in  all  of  those  the  in- 
vader is  said  to  bare  been  defeated  and  slain  by  Vikramd- 
ditya  Sakdri,  the  date  of  this  event  must  be  assigned  either 
to  57  B.  C.  or  to  A.  D.  79.  The  latter  dale  is  the  true  one, 
according  to  Abu  RihAn ;  and  as  SakS-ditya  is  said  to  have 
reigned  14-  years  in  Dilli,  his  conquest  must  have  taken  place 
in  A.  1).  66.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  have  but  little  faith 
in  the  dates  of  any  Hindu  traditionary  stories,  unless  they 
can  he  supported  by  other  testimony.  That  the  city  of  Dilli 
was  founded  by  a  Raja  of  similar  name,  is  probable  enough, 
for  it  is  tlie  conmion  custom  of  India,  even  at  the  present 
day,  to  name  places  after  their  founders.  But  Micro  is  un- 
fortunately so  much  uncertainty  about  the  dates  in  all  tho 
stories  connected  with  the  foundation  of  Dilli,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  form  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the 
truth. 

According  to  Kharg  Rai,  the  Gwalior  Bhit,  who  wrote 
in  the  reign  of  ShahjahAn,  the  last  PS,ndu  I'rince,  named 
Nildghpali^  was  King  of  Dilli  when  3000  years  of  the  KiU- 
yuga  had  expired,  that  is,  in  101  B.  C.  In  that  year  be  was 
attacked  by  a  Ragluivansi  Raja,  named  Sunkhdhwaj,  with 
whom  he  fought  17  battles,  but  was  eventually  defeated  and 
killed  after  a  reign  of  41  years,  which  brings  us  to  67  B.  C. 
Sankkdhwaj  himself  is  said  to  have  been  defeated  and  killed  by 
the  famous  Vikramiditya  of  Ujain,  who  thus  became  King 
of  Dilli  (Dilli-}iat-kahdyo).  His  descendants  are  recorded 
to  have  reigned  in  Ujain  for  792  years,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  Dilli  was  deserted  (vja/rh.  rahi).  At  the  end  of 
these  792  years,  or  in  792  —  6GJ  =  736^  years  complete,  or 
A.  D.  736,  Dilli  was  re-peopled  by  BUun  Dc  Tonutr,  whose 
descendants  occupied  the  throne  until  displaced  by  the  Cho- 
hins  under  Bisal  J)e,  who  is  no  doubt  the  I'ieala  I>eva  of  the 
two  inscriptions  on  Fii'uz  Shah's  Pillar. 
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In  this  account  of  Kliai^  Rai,  I  recognize  another  ver- 
sion of  the  former  story  of  tho  Kaja  of  DilU  being  overcome 
by  the  King  of  the  Sakas,  who  was  himself  afterwards  de- 
feated by  Vilcramiditya.  The  name  of  SankhdhtcaJ  would 
appear  to  be  only  a  misreading  either  of  Sahvant,  or  of  Sak- 
dat  or  SakMitya ;  but  Nildgh-pati  is  quite  unlike  Kaja  PJll, 
although  it  might  be  a  mistake  for  Tilak  pati,  and  would 
thus,  perhaps,  have  some  connection  with  the  name  of  Raja 
DUu. 

I  think  also  that  I  can  recognize  another  rcrsion,  of 
the  same  legend  in  the  story  of  Mdsal,  King  of  Hind,  and 
his  sons  Raw;\l  and  BarkamArya>  as  preserved  in  the  Mqjmal- 
ut-taw£irikh  of  Rashiduddin.*  In  this  version  ICiug  Rai^al, 
whom  I  would  conjecturally  identify  with  Kaja  PAl  of  the 
Baja^'ali,  is  driven  from  his  throne  by  a  rebel,  who  is  after- 
wards conquered  by  Jiutktmu/rys,  a  name  in  which,  though 
slightly  altered,  I  still  recognize  the  famous  Bikramddit  or 
Vikramdditya. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Sakas  is  universally  attributed  to 
the  Vikram3,ditya  who  assumed  the  title  of  Saktirl,  and 
establislied  the  era  which  still  bears  his  name,  beginning  iu 
57  B.  C.  But  if  the  prince  who  founded  this  era  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Pravarascna,  Raja  of  Kashmir,  and  of  the 
poet  Kalidiisa,  as  well  as  of  the  Astronomer  Variha  Mihira, 
as  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
he  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  This  conclusion  is  supported 
by  the  strong  testimony  of  Abu  KihAn,  who  states  that  the 
great  victory  over  the  Sakas  was  gained  at  a  place  called 
KoroT,  between  IFultan  and  Loni,  by  a  prince  named  Vik- 
ram4(Utya,  just  135  years  after  the  prince  of  the  same  name 
who  founded  the  Vikrama  Samvat.  As  the  date  of  this 
event  corresponds  exactly  with  the  initial  point  of  the 
Sake-cn.  which  was  established  by  Sdlivdkdiia,  it  results  that 
the  VikramAditya  of  Ahu  Rih;\n  is  identical  with  the  SMi- 
T&hana  of  the  pnpiUar  Indian  traditions.  This  conclusion 
is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in  Colonel  James 
Abbott's  list  of  the  Rajas  of  Syfl-lkot,  a  reign  of  90  years 
is  assigtied  to  Sdlivahana,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  is 
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allotted  to  VikramSilitya,  the  conqueror  of  the  Sakaa,  in  all 
tho  sevcu  cojiif's  of  tlio  itajuvali  that  1  have  seen.  On  the^e 
grounds,  I  venture,  with  some  coiiiidence,  to  ilx  the  date  of 
the  defeat  of  tlio  Saka  conqueror  of  Dilli  in  A.  D.  78',  which 
is  the  initial  point  of  the  Sake-era  of  Si'divs^hana. 

Accepting  this  date  as  tolerahly  well  established  for  aa 
event  in  ancient  ludian  history,  the  foundation  of  J)i!li  must 
l>e  jitaucd  at  some  earlier  period,  and  perhaps  tlic  date  of  57 
B.  0.,  or  contemporary  with  Vikramuditya,  as  recorded  by 
i'eriahta,  may  not  be  far  fi-ora  tho  truth.  Regarding  the 
widely  spread  tradition  tliat  Dilli  was  deserted  for  792  years, 
from  the  comjuest  of  Vikramiiditya  to  the  time  of  the  first 
Toniara  Itaja  Anaiig  V!i\,  I  thiuk  that  it  may  he  fully  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  during  that  period  l)illi  was  not  the 
residence  of  the  King.  U  is  almost  certain  that  it  was  not  tho 
capital  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Guptas,  who  most  probab- 
ly reigned  from  A.  D.  78  to  319  ;  and  it  is  quite  eertaiu  that 
it  was  not  the  capital  of  the  great  King  Uarsha  Vardhhana  and 
his  immediate  prcdeecasors,  whose  metropolis  wasICanoj  du- 
ring tho  latter  half  of  the  siith,  and  the  tli-st  half  of  the  seventh 
ccntuiy.  That  Dilli  was  most  probably  occupied  during 
this  period,  we  may  infer  from  the  erection  of  the  Iron 
Pillar  by  Raja  Dhava,  the  date  of  which  is  assigned  to  the 
third  or  fourth  eentuiy  hy  James  Prinscp.*  Mr.  Thomas 
"  coDsiders  that  Prinsep  has  assigned  too  high  an  antiquity 
to  the  style  of  writing  employed  on  this  monument ;"  but 
on  this  point  I  venture  to  differ,  as  I  find,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  inscription,  that  tlie  whole  of  the  letters 
are  tho  same  as  those  of  the  records  of  the  Gupta  dynasty, 
whose  downfall  is  assigned  to  A.  D.  319  by  Abu  Rih&n. 
I  think  it  probable  that  Raja  DhAva  may  have  been  one  of 
the  princes  who  assisted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  once  power- 
ful Guptas,  and  I  would,  therefore,  &x  on  A.  D.  319  as  an 
easily  remembered  and  useful  approximation  to  his  true 
date. 

A  still  earlier  mention  of  Dilli  may  possibly  be  found  in 
Ptolemy's  !>««/«/«,  which  is  placed  close  to /nrf«iara  (perhaps 
Iiulrpat,)  and  midway  between  Madura  or  Mathura,  and  JBatan 
Kaisara,  or  Sthineswara.  For  the  last  name  I  propose  t« 
read    Satanaisara    as  its  position    between    Mathu^    and 


■  Bengal  Adatic  SM^etf 'a   Jou-ual,  1S33,  p.  639. 


ZulUidrine  or  tlie  Jdlandhar  Doab  renders  it  almost  certain 
that  it  must  be  Stliflneswara  or  Tliioosar.  The  close  proxi- 
mitT  of  Dai'Hala  to  Indabara,  joined  to  the  curious  resem- 
blance of  their  names  to  Dilli  and  Indrpat,  seems  to  me  to 
offer  very  fair  grounds  for  assuming  tlieir  probable  identity 
with  these  two  famous  Indian  cities. 

The  ancient  city  of  DiUi  may,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
be  considered  to  have  occupied  almost  the  same  site  as  the 
fort  of  Rai  Pithora,  as  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Iron 
Pillar  must  have  been  erected  in  some  conspicuous  position, 
cither  within  the  old  city,  or  close  1o  it.  With  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  Iron  Pillai-,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  ai-e 
any  existing  remaius  that  can  be  assitjned  mth  certainty  to 
the  old  Hindu  city  of  Dilli.  A  single  pillar,  amongst  the 
many  hundreds  that  now  form  the  colonnades  of  the  Kntb 
Minar,  may  perhaps  tjelong  to  the  old  city,  as  it  bears  a 
figure  either  of  Buddha  the  Ascetic  seated  in  contemplation, 
or  of  one  of  the  Jain  hierarehs.  No  doubt  some,  and  per- 
haps even  many,  of  the  pillars  of  tliese  colonnades  may  have 
belonged  to  temples  of  the  old  Ilindu  city;  but  after  a 
minute  examination  on  three  successive  days,  of  the  sculptures 
on  the  pillars,  and  of  all  the  letters  and  mason's  marks  oii 
the  pillars  and  walls,  I  came  to  the  unwilling  conclusion  that 
(with  the  two  exceptions  just  noted)  there  is  nothing  now 
existing  that  is  older  than  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century. 

According  to  the  tradition  which  is  universally  accepted 
by  all  Hindus,  the  city  of  Dilli  was  re-built  by  Anang  Pii], 
the  first  King  of  the  Tomar  dynasty.  The  manuscript  of 
Kharg  Rai,  which  I  obtained  at  Gwalior,  names  him  liihn 
J)e,  and  a  second  manuscript,  received  from  Bikaner,  calls 
him  Bilan  Deo  or  Annng  Fdl ;  but  Abul  Fazl,  Colonel  Tod, 
and  Syad  Almiad  call  him  simply  Anang  P^l ;  and  he  is  so 
named  in  two  inscriptions  which  are  found  on  the  Iron  Pillar. 
The  date  of  Anang  Pal,  the  founder  of  the  Tomar  dynasty, 
is  variously  given  by  the  different  authorities  ;  but  even  the 
most  discrepant  of  these  dates,  when  carefully  examined, 
will  be  found  to  agree  within  a  few  years  of  the  others.  The 
different  dates  given  are  as  follows : 

\aU — Tlte  Gwalior  manuscript  of  Klutrg  Rai.- — This  date 
has  already  been  referred  to.  Kharg  Kai  states 
that  Dilli  was  deserted    Ibr  792   years  after 
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Vikram&ditya,  when  it  was  re-founded  by 
Bilan  De  Tomar.  This  gives  the  year  A.  D. 
736  as  before  noted.  Colonel  Tod  refers  to  the 
same  tradition  when  he  states  that  Delhi  lay 
waste  for  eight  centuries.*  But  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  had  the  well  known  number  of  792 
recorded  in  bis  notes,  for,  in  the  very  same 
page  in  which  he  makes  the  above  statement, 
he  gives  tlie  date  of  the  re-building  of  Dilli 
by  Anang  Pill  as  Samvat  848,  which,  by  using 
his  erroneous  difference  of  50  years,  instead  of 
67,  is  equivalent  to  A.  1).  792.  But  in  an- 
other part  of  his  work.  Colonel  Tod  states 
that  be  possessed  the  original  Hindu  manuscript 
which  Abul  Fazl  had  used,  and  tliat  the 
date  of  the  ro-bullding  of  Dilli  by  ^Vnang  Vk\ 
was  Samvai  829  instead  of  S.  '129.  I  strongly 
snsjject  that  Colonel  Tod  has  made  a  mistake 
in  this  last  statement,  for  I  found,  on  examiniog 
the  bard  Jluk-ji's  manuscript,  then  in  the 
possession  of  his  sons,  that  S.  821  is  the  date 
assigned  to  the  overlhrvw  of  the  Tomaras,  and 
not  to  their  rise.  From  these  dillerent  state- 
ments I  feel  assured  that  he  must  have  found 
the  number  792  recorded  in  his  notes  without 
any  explanation,  and  that  he  erroneously 
adopted  it  as  the  date  of  the  re-founding  of 
Dilli. 

-In  the  Ain  Akbari  of  Ahul  Fazl,  the  date  of 
Anang  Pai  is  placed  in  Samvat  429.  and  tha 
end  of  the  Tomar  dynasty  in  S.  818  ;t  thus 
limiting  the  rule  of  the  Tomaras  to  419  years, 
whUe  his  detailed  account  of  the  lengths  of 
reigns  amounts  to  437  years.  The  former 
period  has  been  atlopted  by  Syad  Ahmad,  as  I 
think,  judiciously,  because  of  the  increased 
chances  of  error  in  the  detail  of  twenty  reigns. 
On  the  Iron  Pillar  this  date  is  given  as  S.  iia, 
and  tlie  fall  of  the  dynasty  is  assigned  to  S.  C4S, 

•  Enjiuithaii,  I.,  p.  87. 
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-which  is  most  probably  an  error  of  the  en- 
graver for  S.  846.  Tbe  difference  bctweeu 
these  dates  is  427  years. 

3rd. — -In  two  manuscripts  from  Kumaon  and  GarhwAl, 
the  date  of  tbe  first  Tomara  Raja  is  given  as 
13'^  Bb&don  8.  846,  which  is  equiTalent  to 
A.  D.  789.*  But  as  both  of  these  manuscripts 
omit  the  first  three  names,  which  are  found  iu 
all  the  otber  manuscripts,  I  conclude  that  the 
date  therein  given  is  that  of  the  fourth  prince 
of  tbe  other  lists.  Deducting,  therefore,  from 
the  above  date  the  sum  of  the  three  omitted 
reigns,  which  amomit  to  58  years,  wo  obtaini 
A.  D.  731  as  anotlier  period  for  the  re-building 
of  Dilli  by  Anang  Pal. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  three  manuscripts  from 
Gwalior,  Kumaon,  and  Garhwdl,  place  tbe  dute  of  tho  re- 
founding  of  Dilli  in  the  eighth  century  A.  D.,  whereas  Abul 
Fazl  and  the  inscription  on  the  Iron  Pillar  refer  this  event 
to  the  fourth  century  A.  D. ;  and  so  also  does  tbe  author  of 
the  Arakh-i-MahJll,  who  gives  S.  MO.  Now,  although  Abul 
Faxl  specially  notes  that  his  date  of  429  is  of  the  era  of 
Vikramddit}-a,  yet  he  is  most  undoubtedly  wrong,  as  I  will 
now  show  from  other  statements  of  bis  own.  According  to 
this  account,  tbe  Tomar  dynasty,  which  lasted  419  years, 
was  succeeded  by  the  Chohau  dynasty,  which  ruled  for  83 
years,  and  was  then  overcome  by  Sultan  Madz-uddin  Same. 
The  period  of  this  event  is  stated  to  be  A.  H.  588,  or  A.  D. 
1192.  Now,  deducting  419 +  83,  or  502  years,  from  A.  D. 
1192,  we  obtain  A.  D.  690  as  the  true  date  of  Anang  P&l 
according  to  Abul  Fazl's  own  figures,  instead  of  S,  429 — 57, 
or  A.  D.  372,  as  stated  in  hia  test.  But  as  the  rule  of  the 
Chobans  is  limited  to  41|  years  in  my  two  manuscripts  from 
Kumaon  and  Garhwill,  and  to  40  years  in  my  Gwalior 
manuscript,  I  think  that  the  authority  of  these  three  records 
may  be  taken  as  at  least  of  equal  weight  with  that  of  the 
Ain  Akbari.  Tbe  true  periods  of  the  two  dynasties  will, 
therefore,  be  419  +  41  ^  460  years,  which  deducted  from 
A.  D.  1191,  tbe  corrected  date  of  Muaz-uddin's  conquest,  will 
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give  A.  3).  731  for  Anang  PM's  re-buikling  of  DUli,  which 
is  within  five  years  ol"  the  traditional  date  of  A.  D.  730, 
ahready  noticed. 

The  only  explanation  which  I  can  propose  of  the  great 
discrepancy  between  the  true  date  and  that  which  is  stated 
in  the  Ain  Akhari  is,  that  Abul  Tazl  simply  mistook  the  era 
iu  which  he  found  the  date  recorded.  Now,  if  wo  suppose 
that  the  era  of  his  dat^s  was  that  of  Balahki,  which  began 
A.  D.  319,  we  shall  have  S.  '129  +  3X8  =  7'17  A.  D.  as  the 
corrected  date  for  the  re-builiUng  of  Dilli  by  Anang  PAl 
according  to  Abul  Pazl,  But  by  using  the  date  of  9,  419, 
which  is  recorded  on  the  Iron  Pillar,  we  sliall  obtain  A.  D. 
737,  which  is  within  one  year  of  the  date  already  fixed  by 
the  traditional  story  of  Dilli  having  lain  waste  for  79i  years, 
and  which  agrees  also  with  the  date  derived  from  the  lengtha 
of  reigns  by  working  backwards  from  A.  D.  1103,  the  period 
of  Muaz-uddin'a  conquest.  I  therefore  look  upon  the  data 
of  A.  D.  736  for  the  re-building  of  Dilli  imder  Anang  Pal 
as  being  estnhMshed  on  grounds  that  arc  more  than  usually 
firm  for  early  Indian  History.  The  famous  poet  Mir  Khusru, 
of  Delhi,  who  wrote  both  Ix-'foro  and  after  A.  D.  1300,  gives 
an  amusing  aiicedoto  of  Anang  PjvI,  "a  great  Rai,  who  lived 
live  or  six  hundred  years  ago."  "  At  the  entrance  of  his 
palace  he  had  placed  two  Uons,  sculptured  in  stone.  He  fixed 
a  bell  by  the  side  of  the  two  lions,  iu  order  that  those  who 
sought  justice  might  strike  it,  upon  which  the  Eai  would 
order  them  to  be  summoned,  wouhl  listen  to  their  complaints, 
and  render  justice.  One  day  a  crow  came  and  sat  on  the 
bell,  and  struck  it,  when  the  Uai  awkcd  who  the  complainant 
was.  It  is  a  fact,  not  unknown,  tliat  bold  crows  will  pick 
meat  from  between  the  teeth  of  lions.  As  stone  Uons  cannot 
hunt  for  their  prey,  where  could  thO  crow  obtain  its  usual 
sustcnanec  ?  As  the  Uai  was  satisfied  that  the  crow  justly 
complained  of  hunger,  having  come  to  sit  by  his  stone  lions, 
he  gave  orders  that  some  goats  and  sheep  should  be  killed, 
on  which  the  crow  might  feed  himself  for  some  days."* 


■  Sir  H.  H.  Elliot's  MuhxmniBdiui  Hiitcniiku of  Iiulin,  lAiXed  hf  Downm,  IU.,  fiSS. 
From  lliii  stotj  wo  loum  Uinl  so  early  u  A,  D.  IBOO  Anniig  Pill  »«•  bolicvod  to  h^ve  ragued 
in  DdQii  between  700  utd  SUO  A.  D.,  which  vgrew  ewvlJy  wiUi  Uje  tAMmaeait  lA  lh» 
cUronitlura. 
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Accepting  this  date  of  A.  D.  73C,  we  have  to  account 
for  the  period  of  792  years  during  which  Dilli  is  said  to  have 
lain  waste,  when  it  is  ahnost  certain  that  the  city  must  have 
been  occupied  at  the  time  when  Raja  Dhdva  erected  the  Iron 
Pillar.  Perhaps  the  simplest  explanation  is  that  which  I 
have  already  given,  riz.,  that  during  this  period  Dilli  was 
not  the  metropolis  of  the  Kings  of  Upper  India.  The  silence 
of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  Fa  Hian  and  Hwen  Thsang  regarding 
Dilli  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  smaU- 
ness  of  the  city  from  A.  D.  400  to  640.  Fa  Hian,  however, 
does  not  mention  any  place  between  Taxila  and  Mathura, 
and  Hwen  Thsang  could  only  have  passed  through  DiUi  once, 
viz.,  when  he  returned  from  Mathura  to  Thanesar.  It  is 
even  possible  that  he  may  have  travelled  by  Mirat,  which 
then  possessed  one  of  Asoka's  Pillars,  for,  if  Dilli  was  not 
a  famous  place  amongst  the  Buddhists,  as  I  believe  it  was 
not,  it  is  improbable  that  he  would  have  visited  it. 

Dilli  must,  however,  have  been  the  Capital  of  Anang 
P41,  and  most  probably  also  of  several  of  his  successors ;  but 
I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  later  Hajas  of  the  Tomar 
dynasty  resided  at  Kanoj.  M.  Reinaud  remarks  that  Otbi, 
the  historian  of  Mahmud,  makes  no  mention  of  the  city  of 
Dilli,  and  that  only  a  single  allusion  to  it  is  made  by  Abu 
Rih&n  in  his  Kdnun-aUmaaudi.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fact  worthy 
of  special  notice  that  Dilli  is  not  once  mentioned  in  Abu 
Kih4n's  geographical  chapter,  which  gives  the  routes  between 
all  the  principal  places  in  Northern  India.  He  notices 
Thanesar,  and  Mathura,  and  Kanoj,  but  Dilli  is  never  men- 
tioned, an  omission  which  could  hardly  have  happened  had 
Dilli  been  the  capital  of  the  famous  Tomar  Eajas  at  that 
time.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  Dilli  was  not  their  resi- 
dence in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  I  think 
that  I  can  show  with  much  probability  that  Kanoj  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  Tomar  Hajas  for  several  generations  prior 
to  the  invasion  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni. 

In  A.  H.  303,  or  A.  D.  915,  India  was  visited  by  the 
well  known  Geographer  Masudi,  who  records  that  "  the  Bling 
of  Kanoj,  who  is  one  of  the  Elings  of  es-Sind,  is  Budah  ;  this 
is  a  title   general  to  all   Kings  of  el-Kanoj."*     The  name 
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wliicJi  in  tlic  above  extract  is  read  as  Budah  by  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  is  said  by  GUdcmcistcr,*  to  be  written  Sotarah  in  the 
orij^inal,  for  which  he  proposes  to  read  Porarah,  Tor  the  well 
known  Pauraca.  I'rom  the  King  ol'  pmili's  Dictionary  two 
different  spellings  are  quoted,  as  l^ordn,  artA  Fordn ;  while 
iu  Feriahta  the  uarae  is  either  Korrak,  as  written  by  Dow, 
or  Kvicar,  as  written  by  Briggs.  In  Abulfeda  the  name  is 
Nodah.  Now,  as  the  name,  of  which  so  many  readings  have 
just  been  given,  was  that  of  the  King's  family  or  tribe,  I 
believe  that  wo  may  almost  certainly  adopt  Torarah 
as  the  true  reading  according  to  one  spelling,  and  Torak, 
according  to  the  other.  In  the  Sanskrit  inscriptions  of  the 
Owalior  dynasty  of  this  name,  the  word  is  invariably  spelt 
Tuumra.  Kharg  Iliii  writes  Todr,  which  is  much  the  same 
as  Colonel  Tod's  Tmr,  and  tho  Tuvdr,  of  the  Kiiraaon  and 
Garhwal  manuscripts.  Lastly,  in  Gladwin's  Aiu  Akbari 
T  find  Tenure  and  Toonoor,  for  whicli  I  presume  that  tho 
original  has  simply,  Tunwar.  From  a  comparison  of  all 
these  various  readings,  I  conclude  that  the  family  name  of  the 
Jiaja  of  Kanoj  in  A.  D.  915,  when  Masudi  visited  India, 
and  again  in  A.  D.  1017  and  1021,  when  Mahmud  of 
Ghazui  invaded  India,  was  in  all  probability  Toi^ar  or  Tomar. 
In  favour  of  tliia  conclusion  tliero  is  tlie  further  testimony 
of  Masudi  that  in  A.  1).  915  the  four  great  Kings  of  India 
known  to  the  Musalmans  were,  1st,  the  Salhard,  who  lived 
in  3[<inklr;  2Qd,  the  King  of  Kanoj;  3nl,  the  King  of 
Kaghiiiir;  and  -Itli,  the  King  of  Sind.  As  no  King  of  DilH 
is  mentionetl,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  infer  tliat  at  that 
time,  in  A.  D.  015,  the  powerful  Tomnrs  most  probably  held 
their  Court  at  Kanoj. 

If  I  am  correct  in  tho  above  idonfiilcation,  then  the 
name  of  tho  King  at  the  time  of  Mabmud's  invasion  should 
correspond  with  that  of  tho  Tomar  Raj;i,  who,  according  to 
tho  genealogical  lists,  was  reiguing  at  that  particular  period. 
According  to  Otbi\  tlic  name  of  this  Kaja  of  Kanoj 
was  liaj  Pdl,  or  Rdjaipdl,  which  I  take  to  be  equivalent 
to  Raja  Jai/pdl.    Now  tho  lltb  prince  in   Abul    Fazl's   listt 
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is  Jaypdl,  whose  death,  according  to  the  lengths  of  reigns 
given- in  the  Ain  Akbari,  occurred  287  years  and  6  months 
after  the  re-building  of  Dilli  by  Anang  Pill.  Adding  this 
number  to  A.  D.  736^,  we  obtain  the  year  1023f  as  that 
of  the  death  of  JaypAl,  By  comparing  the  lists  of  Abul 
Fazl  and  Syad  Ahmad  with  those  of  my  Gwalior,  Kumaon, 
and  Garhw&l  manuscripts,  and  taking  the  lengths  of  reigns 
according  to  the  majority  of  these  five  authorities,  the  period 
elapsed  from  the  accession  of  Anang  P41  to  the  death  of 
Jayp41,  amounts  to  285  years  and  6  months.  Adding  this 
number  to  A.  D.  736^,  we  get  1021f  as  the  date  of  Jayp&l's 
death,  which  is,  I  believe,  Avithin  a  few  months  of  the  true 
date.  According  to  Ferishta,*  Mahmud  first  heard  of  the 
alliance  of  the  Hindu  princes  against  his  tributary  the  King 
of  Kanoj,  some  time  in  the  Hijra  year  412,  which  began  on 
17th  April  1021.  As  several  other  events  are  previously 
recorded,  and  as  Mahmud  is  said  to  have  marched  to  his  aid 
at  once,  I  conclude  that  he  may  have  left  Ghazni  about 
October  1021,  and  as  Klanoj  is  three  months'  march  distant 
from  Ghazni, t  he  must  have  reached  that  city  in  January 
1022.  On  his  arrival,  Mahmud  found  that  the  King  of  Kanoj 
had  already  been  attacked  and  killed.  The  death  of  Jayp41 
must,  therefore,  have  occurred  about  December  1021,  which 
agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  date  of  his  death,  which  I  have 
already  deduced  from  the  genealogical  lists.  Precisely  the 
same  date  also  is  obtained  by  working  backwards  by  lengths 
of  reigns  from  the  date  of  Muazuddin's  conquest  of  Dilli  in 
A.  D.  1191. 

Since  this  account  was  written,  the  2nd  volume  of  Pro- 
fessor Dowson's  edition  of  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's  Muhammadan 
Historians  of  India  has  appeared,  which  contains  t  a  transla- 
tion of  the  3firdt'i^A89'd7\  being  a  fabulous  relation  of  the 
acts  of  S41ar  Sdhu  and  his  son  SAldr  Masdud.  The  latter  is 
said  to  have  captured  Delhi,  and  to  have  killed  the  King 
named  MahipS.1.  But  as  Masaud  was  born  in  A.  D.  1014, 
and  was  18  years  of  age  when  he  reached  Oudh,  after  passing 
Delhi  and  Kanoj,  the  capture  of  Delhi  cannot  have  taken 
place  earlier  than  A.  D.  1030,  when  he  was  17  years  of  age. 

•  •  Briggs,  1—63. 
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But  as  tho  King  of  Kanoj  is  called  Jaypil,  wbom  wo  know 
to  liave  beou  killed  in  A.  I).  1021,  I  have  uo  faitli  in  the 
trutU  ol'  tbc  narrativo,  iphicli  was  compiled  by  a  credulous 
author  iu  the  rc-ign  of  Jabilngir.  There  ace  two  Mahipais  iu 
tho  lists,  ouo  ol'  whom  fumiod  the  iatc  aud  gave  bis  name  to 
the  village  of  Mahipalpur,  but  neither  of  their  dates 
fits  with  that  of  Bablr  Masaud.  The  sLIenco  of  the  contem- 
porary bistorian  Otbi  regarding  Delhi,  and  its  immunity  Irom 
attack  during  the  long  reign  of  Mabmud,  when  the  neigh- 
boui-iug  cities  of  Tbi'incsai-,  Mirat,  Matbura,  and  Kanoj,  were 
all  captured,  seem  to  me  quIt.o  incredible  on  any  other  suppo- 
sition than  that  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  namely, 
that  Delhi  was  then  a  comparatively  unimportant  town, 
without  any  means  of  dofenco,  as  Lillkot  had  not  then  been 
built,  and  without  tho  wealth  of  a  capital,  to  attract  tho 
eupidity  of  ati  invader.  The  occurrence  of  the  two  names  of 
Jaypai  and  Kuwar  Pal  in  the  list  of  Tomar  Princes  of  Delhi 
a£  the  venj  lime  that  the  same  names  are  given  by  the  IStabam- 
luadan  historians  as  those  of  two  Kings  of  Kanoj,  seems  to  mo 
to  admit  of  only  one  explanation — that  they  were  identical. 

The  following  lists  of  the  Tomar  dynasty  of  DiUi  contain 
all  the,  information  wliicb,  up  to  this  time,  I  have  been  able 
to  collect.  The  list  oC  Abul  Fazl  is  given  in  tlio  Ain  Akbari ; 
and  Syad  Abmad's  list  is  printed  iu  his  Asdr-ns-Smmddid, 
The  Bikaner  manuscript,  which  I  obtained  iu  I8-J16,  agrees 
exactly  iu  the  order  of  the  names,  aud  very  closely  also  in  tbo 
BpclUng  of  them,  with  those  of  the  printed  lists  just  noticed ; 
but  it  unfortunately  wants  the  lengths  of  reigns.  The 
Gwalior  manuscript,  which  I  procured  in  ISiO,  agrees  very 
closely  with  tho  others  as  to  the  lengths  of  reigns,  but  it 
differs  slightly  in  the  order  of  tbo  names.  As  this  list  is 
appended  to  Kharg  Itai'a  Uistory  of  Gwalior,  which  was 
composed  in  the  reigu  of  Shahjahan,  it  is  valuable  as  an  inde- 
pendent authority.  Tbo  Kumaon  and  Garhwal  manuscripts, 
which  were  obtained  iu  1S5U  and  1802,  respectively,  are 
imperfect  iu  the  same  jilaces,  which  shows  that  they  must 
have  ijeen  derived  fi-om  a  common  source.*  They  are  valu- 
able, however,  for  their  agreement  in  omitting  the  last  king 
of  the  other  lists,  uamed  Frithti  Rai  or  Frithlvi  Fdla  who 

'  Atliinl  UB.,  kiiicM  nbUiKwl  trrnn  Ecd&rn&th,  *$reca  rer;  cloadj  KilhLhmi'  HSS.  frnui 
Bhim  T^  Aiiil  SriiioKu*.  A  lixl  [iiililu>b«l  by  H;ingal  Ssii,  in  lua  HiMory  ul  BulondiluLlir, 
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would  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  Choliiin  Prithivi  Raja, 
commonly  called  Rai  Pithora.  In  proof  of  this,  I  may  adduce 
the  fact  that  the  promised  number  of  nineteen  Tomara  Rajas 
is  complete  without  this  name. 


TOE  TOMARA,  OR  TOAR.  DYNASTY  OF  DILU. 


Abul  Fad.  Syad  Abnuid, 
Bikaucr   MS.' 


GwaUor  MSS. 


Kumoon,  Garhw&l 
MSS. 


Rcigits. 
Y.  M.  D. 


Acccs«iuii. 
A.  D. 


1 

AnanifaPftU    .. 

BilaiiDo 

(caret) 

IS    0    0 

736    3    0 

s 

VasaDoTm 

(caret) 

(caret) 

19    1  18 

754    3    0 

3 

(Sangya 

Qanggeva 

(caret) 

21    3  23 

773    4  IS 

4 

Prithivi  XalUi* 

Prathania 

MahiP. 

19    G  19 

794    8  16 

5 

Jaya  DoTa 

SahaDova 

Jadu  P. 

20    7  28 

814    3    5 

6 

Nira,  or  Hlra  P. 

ludr^jiU 

NalP. 

14    4    9 

884  11    3 

7 

UdiraJ,  or  Aderoh 

NanlP. 

Jaya  Deva  P.    . . 

26    7  11 

849    3  12 

^ 

Vijaya,  or  Vacha 

IndrajiU 

CniamraP. 

21    2  13 

875  10  23 

9 

Biksha,  or  Anak 

VacbaRaja 

BibasaP. 

22    3  16 

897    1    6 

10 

RlkahaP. 

ViraP. 

SuklaP. 

21    6    5 

919    4  22 

11 

Siikh,  or  Nek  P. 

Gopala 

TejaP. 

20    4    4 

940  10  27 

12 

Gopala 

Tin.in  De 

MahiP. 

18    S  15 

901    3    1 

13 

SallakshanaP... 

Suvari 

Surscn 

25  10  10 

979    6  16 

14 

JayaP. 

Oaa  P. 

JaikP. 

16    4    3 

1005    4  26 

15 

Run  war  P. 

Kumilra  P 

(caret) 

29    0  18 

1021    8  29 

16 

AxANUA,  or  Auek 

AXANOA  P. 

AnekP. 

20    G  18 

1051    6  17 

17 

Vijaya  Sah«  or  Pftl     .. 

TejaP. 

TejaP. 

24    1    6 

1081    1    5 

18 

Mahataal,  Mahi  P.      .. 

MahiP. 

J  j-iin  P. 

26    223 

1105    2  11 

19 

Akr  P&l,  Akhnal 

MukundP 

AneP. 

21    2  15 

Claptureof 
billi. 

1130    5    4 
1151    7  19 

1!0     Prithiriima    .. 

Prithivi  P. 

(caret)              . .        • . 

22    2  16 

•  OrPiUa. 


In  the  above  list  I  have  adopted  as  a  starting  point  the 
exact  amount  of  792  years  complete  firom  the  time  of  Vikra- 
maditya ;  or  792  —  50f  =  735:^  years  complete,  or  April  A.  D. 
736.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  period  elapsed  is  more  likely 
to  have  been  792  years  and  some  months  over  than  the  exact 
number  of  792  years.  For  instance,  792^  years  would  place 
the  de^h  of  Jaya  Pdla  in  A.  D.  1021-11-29,  that  is,  on  the 
29th  December  A.  D.  1021 ;  but  as  the  exact  date  of  this 
event  is  not  recorded  by  the  Muhammadan  Historians^  I  haye 
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thought  it  best  to  adhere  to  the  date  obtained  from  tlic  com- 
plete period  of  702  years. 

I  will  now  consider  the  claim  which  I  have  jmt  forward 
on  the  part  of  the  Tomara  dynasty  as  Rajas  of  Kanoj.  Wo 
know  that,  after  the  conquest  of  Kanoj  by  IMabmiid  early 
in  A.  D.  1022,  tlie  rcigoiug  family  clianged  its  residence  to 
Mdri,  ^v'hich  was  three  days'  journey  distant,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Ganges.  Mirkhond  states  that  it  was  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  three  rivers,  namely,  the  Saro,  the  A'uMn,  and 
the  Snkab.*  According  to  Uashiduddin,  the  three  rivers  are 
the  Hahet,  the  Gomati,  and  the  Sar-Ju.f  The  second  of  these 
rivers  is  undoubtedly  tlie  Oumti,  which  in  Sanskrit  is  the 
Gainati.  The  first  is  either  the  BeJUa,  or  else  the  Makt'ut, 
which  joins  tlio  Behta,  and  the  third  is  the  Sarain,  a  good 
sized  stream  wliich  passes  by  Sitapur.  Uoth  the  Behta  and 
Sarain  join  the  Gumti  near  Bdrl,  which  still  exists  as  a  good 
sized  Tillage.  As  Abu  Rihdn,  who  records  this  change  of 
capital,  was  actually  resident  in  India  at  the  time  when  it 
took  place,  and  as  his  work  was  «Titten  iu  A.  D.  1031,  we 
have  the  most  complete  authentication  of  Mirklioud's  date  of 
this  event.  I  presume  that  the  change  was  made  on  account 
of  the  exposed  situation  of  Kanoj,  which  had  so  lately  been 
twice  captured,  first,  in  A.  D.  1017  by  Mahmud,  and  again  in 
A.  D.  1021  by  the  Raja  of  Kalanjar  and  his  allies.  I  con- 
clude, therefore,  Kunwar  P<il,  or  Kumdra  I*dl,  who  was  the 
successor  of  JaypM,  reigned  at  £dn  from  A.  D.  1021 
to  1051. 

About  this  very  time  also,  as  we  learn  from  several 
inscriptions,  the  kmgdom  of  Kanoj  was  conquered  by 
Chandra  Deva,  the  founder  of  the  Rahtor  dynasty  of  Kanoj. 
"We  possess  no  inscriptions  of  Chandra  Deva  himself,  but 
there  is  one  of  liis  son,  Madana  Pdla,  which  is  dated  in 
S.  1164  or  A.  D.  1097;  and  two  of  his  grandson,  Govinda 
Chandra,  dated  in  8.  1177  and  S.  1219  or  A.  D.  1120  and 
11G2.  We  know  also  from  otlicr  inscriptions  that  Govinda's 
grandson  ascended  the  throne  between  A.  D.  1172  and  1177, 
or  say  in  A.  D.  1175.  With  these  dates  before  us,  we  may 
safely  fix  Govinda's  accession  in  A.  D.  1110  or  1115,  and 

•  ReiiMiid.  "  Fragmenta  Ambai,"  ta^— See  pp.  Oik— KK),  oote. 
+  Sir  II.  U.  KUiul'n  Miihaiamftdati  Hislorinna  of  ladLi,  p.  32. 
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that  of  his  grandfather,  Chandra  Deva,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty,  in  A.  D.  1050.  Now  this  is  the  very  date,  as  we 
learn  from  other  sources,  at  which  Ananf?  Pal  II.,  the 
successor  of  Kumara  Pala,  established  himself  at  Dilli,  and 
built  the  fort  of  Ldlkot.  On  the  iron  pillar  there  is  a  short 
inscription  in  three  lines,  which  appears  to  be  a  contemporary 
record  of  Anang  F41  himself,  as  the  characters  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  mason's  marks  on  the  pillars  of  the  colonnade 
of  the  Great  Mosque,  but  are  quite  different  from  those  of 
the  two  modern  N^gari  inscriptions,  which  are  close  beside 
it.  The  following  are  the  words  of  this  short  record: 
"  Samvat  Dihali  1109  Ang  Fdl  bahi^^  which  may  be  trans- 
lated thus— "In  Samvat  1109,  or  A.  D.  1052,  Ang  (or 
Anang)  Pdl  peopled  Dilli"  THiis  statement  is  borne  out 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Kumaon  and  GS,rhwal  manuscripts, 
in  which,  opposite  the  name  of  Anek  Pal,  I  find  recorded 
that  in  Samvat  1117,  or  A.  D.  1060,  on  the  10th  of  Mdrga- 
fdras  Sudi  "  he  built  the  Fort  of  DUli  and  called  it  '' Ldlkof' 
{Dilli  ka  kot  kardya^  Ldlkot  kahdya'^).  This  name  was  still 
in  use  during  the  reign  of  the  first  Musalm^n  King,  Kut- 
buddin  Aibeg,  as  I  find  in  the  manuscripts  of  Muk-ji^  the 
bard  of  the  Khichi  Chohans,  that  Kutbuddin,  soon  after  his 
accession,  issued  seven  orders  to  the  Hindu  Chiefs,  of  which 
the  fifth  is  "  Ldlkot  tai  nagdro  hdjto  o,"  or  "  kettle-drums 
are  not  to  be  beaten  in  lAlkot."  This  is  a  rule  which  is  still 
observed,  as  none  but  the  royal  drums  are  beaten  where  the 
sovereign  is  present.  Kutbuddin  must,  therefore,  have  taken 
up  his  residence  in  Lalkot,  or  the  fortified  city  of  Anang 
Pal.* 

Now  this  date,  recorded  on  the  Iron  Pillar,  agrees  so 
exactly  with  the  period  of  the  Rahtor  conquest  of  Kanoj, 
that  I  think  we  may  infer,  with  considerable  probability, 
that  the  re-building  of  DUli  by  Anang  P41  was  owing  to  the 
loss  of  the  territory  of  Kanoj  along  with  its  new  Capital  of 
B4ri  in  Oudh.f     The  accession  of  Anang  P41 II.,  according 


•  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Muhammadan  HL'^torians,  who  state  that  the  first  two  Kings, 
Kutb-ud-din  Aibeg  and  Shamsuddin  Altamah  resided  in  the  Fort  of  Hal  Fithora.  See  Ain 
Akbari  by  Gladwin,  II.,  p.  86. 

+  The  loss  of  power  by  the  Tomar  Princes  of  Delhi  at  this  Tery  time  would  seem  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  asserted  supremacy  of  Chandra  Deva,  the  R&thor  Raja  of  Kanoj,  who 
is  called  the^'  protector  of  the  sacred  places  at  KAsi,  Kusika,  Korthem  Kosala,  and  IndroM- 
thdna,'*  of  which  the  last  is  only  another  name  for  Indraprastha,  or  Delhi. — See  Dr.  Hall's 
translation  of  Madana  Pftla's  inscription  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  1858, 
p.  221. 
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to  tlio  gpncfilogical  lists,  took  place  in  A.  D.  1051,  and  in 
1052  wo  find  a  roconl  of  liim  on  the  Iron  Pillar  at  Dilli. 
If,  then,  we  suppose  that  he  commenced  rc-building  at  onoc, 
there  is  every  probability  in  favour  of  tlio  accuracy  of  the 
statement  that  he  finished  the  Ldlkof,  or  "  Red  Fort,"  of 
Dilli  in  A.  D.  1060.  If  the  site  of  the  Red  Fort  may  bo 
fixed  by  tho  position  of  the  ^«(f«f/  Tdl,  as  well  as  by  that 
of  the  Iron  Pillar  which  records  the  work,  then  the  grand 
old  fort  which  now  surrounds  the  ICutb  Minar  is  in  all  pro- 
bability tho  very  Lfllkot  that  was  built  by  Anang  PAl.  But 
tliero  are  also  tiiree  other  points  in  favour  of  this  identifi- 
cation, viz.,  1st,  that  all  the  27  temples  destroyed  by  the 
Musalmilns  would  appear  to  have  stood  inside  the  walls  of 
Mlkot;  and,  that  one  of  these  27  temples  was  almost  cer- 
tainly built  in  the  reign  of  Anang  P;11 ;  and  3rd,  that  the 
Fort  of  Eai  Pithorn  is  only  an  extension  of  the  older  fort, 
wliich  now  surroimds  tho  Kutb  Minar.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  believe  that  this  massive  old  fort,  which  is  still  in 
very  good  order  in  many  places,  is  tho  identical  JAIkot  of 
Anang  Pill.  Tho  circuit  of  Us  walls,  according  to  my  sur- 
vey, is  2\-  miles. 

To  this  Anang  PAl  I  attribute  the  construction  of  a  very 
deep  tank  situated  one-quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north-weat 
of  the  Kutb  Miuar,  and  wliieh  is  still  called  Anan^r  Til.  This 
tank  is  160  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  and  152  feet  broad 
Irom  cast  to  west,  with  a  depth  of  tO  feet.  It  is  now  quite 
dry,  but  Syad  Ahmad  quotes  a  statement  that,  in  the  time  of 
Sultiln  Ala-uddin  Khilji  (A.  1).  1200— 131G),  the  water  used 
for  the  mortar  of  the  great  unfinished  Minar  was  brought 
from  this  tank.  I  refer  also  to  tliia  Anang  Pal  the  founding 
of  a  village  in  tho  Balamgarh  District,  which  is  still  callcil 
Anehpur.  According  to  Syad  Ahmad,  tho  popular  dale  of 
this  work  is  S.  733,  or  A.  D.  670 ;  and  he  attributes  it  to 
Anang  Til  1st,  the  founder  of  tho  dynasty.  But  I  think  it 
more  probable  that  tho  date  refers  to  the  Balablu  era  of 
A.  D.  310,  which  will  place  the  building  of  tho  village  in 
733+  318  =  A.  D.  1051.  inwhich  year  Anang  pal  2nd,  tho 
true  founder  of  Dilli,  succeeded  to  tho  throne.  Anothor 
work  of  tho  saig^  time  is  the  S^iraj  Kund,  a  fine  deep  tank 
near  Anekpnr,  ft^  building  of  which  is  attributed  fo  Suraj 
Pai,  one  of  Anang  PAl's  sons,  in  S.  71-3,  jphicb,  referred  to 
the  Balabhi  era,  is  cqivalcnt  to  A.  D.  1061,  a  date  wliich 
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corresponds  most  exactly  with  those  which  we  have  abeady 
obtained. 

To  Anang  P41  I  attribute  also  the  erection  of  at  least 
one  of  the  27  temples  which  once  stood  aroimd  the  Iron 
Pillar.  Many  of  the  pillars  and  beams  of  this  temple  have 
been  made  use  of  by  the  Musulmdns  in  the  construction  of 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  colonnade  of  the  Great  Mosque. 
Most  of  them  are  inscribed  with  mason's  marks,  as  will  be 
noticed  at  length  when  I  come  to  8peak  of  the  ruins  in  de- 
tail ;  and  one  of  them  bears  th^  date  of  1 1 24,  which,  re- 
ferred to  the  era  of  VikramAditya,  is  equivalent  to  A.  D. 
1067,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  reign  of  Anang  Pal  II. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  people,  which  I 
managed  to  pick  up,  the  following  were  some  of  the  numer- 
ous sons  of  Anang  Pill : 

Ist. — Tej  Paly  or  Tejran^  who  founded  Tejdra^  be- 
tween Gurgaon  and  Alwar.  In  the  Bikaner 
MS.  this  prince  is  called  Vijaya  Sdl,  or  Pal. 

%id. — Indra  Baj^  who  founded  Indragarh. 

3rd. — Bang  Haj,  who  founded  two  places  named 
Tdrdgarh,  of  which  one  is  said  to  be  near 
Ajmer. 

4/A. — Achat  Raj,  who  founded  Aclieva^  or  Achner, 
between  Bharatpur  and  Agra. 

bill. — Draupada^  who  is  said  to  have  lived  at  Asi,  or 
Hansi. 

Qth. — SisK,  Fdly  who  founded  Sirsa  and  Sisioal,  said 
to  be  same  as  Sir»i  Fatan. 

If  these  traditions  are  of  any  value,  they  will  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  Anang  Pal's  dominions  by  the 
names  of  the  places  which  were  founded  or  held  by  his  sons. 
According  to  this  test  his  dominions  extended  from  H4nsi 
on  the  north  to  Agra  on  the  south,  and  on  the  western  side 
they  reached  nearly  as  far  as  Alwar  and  Ajmer.  To  the 
eastward  they  were  most  probably  bounded  by  the  Ganges, 
beyond  which  the  whole  country  was  then  held  by  the 
Katehria  Kajputs.  I  see  nothing  improbable  in  these  tradi- 
tions of  the  Toniar  possessions,  and  I  am,  therefore,  willing 
to  accept  them  as  valuable  additions  to  our  present  scanty 
knowledge  of  Hindu  history, 

^  V 
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There  are  traditions  of  a  similar  kind  rc!?arding  the  sons 
of  another  Toraar  llaja,  called  Kama  Pal :  but  his  name  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  tlie  lists.  As,  liowevcr,  one  of  his 
sons  was  called  Beech  Deo,  a  uamo  wliicb  is  L;iven  in  three  of 
the  lists  as  Vacha  JZaJa,  in  a  fourth  list  as  Vijaya  Uuja,  and 
in  two  others  as  Bihasa  Tula,  I  think  that  we  have  some 
j*rouud8  for  ideutii'ying  Kama  Bdl  with  tlic  lather  of  Vacba 
J)eva  of  the  lists,  more  especially  as  the  lists  differ  so  much 
amongst  themselves  regarding  the  name  of  the  fuither  who  ia 
called  both  Nar  I'iil  and  ITar  p!\l,  either  of  which  may  be  de- 
rived &om  Karo.  He  is  yariously  called  Adcreh,  Vdl-Maj/, 
Jndrajil,  and  Chamra  I'tll,  of  which  the  first  three  names  are 
evidently  only  various  readings  of  one  original  name.  The 
eons  of  Kama  Pill,  according  to  the  popular  tradition,  wci'o 
the  following : 

1«^. — Bach  Deo,  who  founded  Baghor,  near  Narnol, 
and  Bachera  or  Bayhera  near  Tboda  Ajracr. 

2nd. — Nag  Deo,  who  founded  Ndgor  and  Ndgda  near 
Ajmcr. 

3r(/. — KiHshn  Uai/,  who  founded  Kiahengiirh,  10  miles 
to  north  north-east  of  Alwar,  and  Khda  Ganj 
between  Soron  and  Etah. 

^Ik. — NifuU  May,  who  founded  Nurciyatipiir,  10  miles 
to  west  of  Ahvar. 

Q/A. — Somaai,  \vho  founded  Ajubgarh,  between  Alwar 
and  Jaypur. 

Glh. — Har  Put,  who  founded  Jlarsora,  10  miles  to 
north   north-west   of  Alwar,  and    JIarsolij  23 

miles  to  north  of  Alwar. 

To  this  list  I  may  add  Bah&durgarh,  7  miles  to  north- 
east of  Alwar,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kama 
Tdl  lumself. 

The  only  other  work  of  the  Toraaras  wiiich  has  como  to 
my  knowledge  is  the  village  of  Muhlpdlpui;  situated  two  miles 
to  the  east  north-east  of  the  Kutb  Minar,  with  its  giajat  cm- 
banked  lake,  thrce-quartcra  of  a  mile  long  anil  one-quarter 
broad.    5Jabi  P:11,  the  grand-father  of  Jay  PiU,  is  the  12tU 
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in  the  list,  and  reigned  from  A.  D.  9C1  to  979.*  The  em- 
bankment was  the  work  of  Firuz  Tughlak.f  A  second  Mahi 
Pal  reigned  from  A.  D.  1105  to  1130. 

If  these  traditions  are  true,  the  dominion  of  the  Tomaraa 
must  at  one  time  have  extended  to  the  westward  as  far  as 
Sirsa  and  Niger.  To  the  south-west  there  is  the  district  of 
Todrvatiy  or  Tamaravati,  between  Alwar  and  ShekhAvati ; 
and  to  the  south-east  there  is  the  district  of  Todrghdr,  or 
Tomarghdr,  between  Dholpur  and  Gwalior,  both  of  which 
still  preserve  the  name  of  this  once  powerful  clan.  The 
Tomara  dynasty  of  Gwalior,  which  held  that  strong  fort  for 
nearly  a  centiury  and  a  half,  traced  its  descent  from  Anang^ 
PM  of  Dilli,  and  the  present  Chief  of  Toarvati,  as  well  as  the 
Tomar  Zemindars  of  ToarghilLr,  still  proudly  lay  claim  to  the 
same  origin. 

Anang  PM  II.  was  succeeded  by  three  other  I^]as 
of  the  Tomar  family,  of  whom  the  last  was  a  prince  of 
the  same  name,  Anang  PiU  III.  During  the  reign  of  this 
last  King,  Dilli  was  captured  by  the  Chohins  under  Visala 
Devaj  but  the  date  of  this  event  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained.  According  to  Abul  Pazl  it  occurred 
in  S.  848,  which,  referred  to  the  Balabhi  era,  gives  A.  D. 
1166 ;  but  as  the  date  of  VUalo!%  inscription  on  Firuz 
Shah's  Pillar  is  S.  1220  of  Vikrmna,  or  A.  D.  1163,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  capture  of  Dilli  must  have  preceded  the  con- 
queror's advance  to  the  foot  of  the  hiUs  near  Khizrabad^ 
where  this  pillar  was  then  standing.  This  position  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  is  specially  referred  to  in 
the  record  where  Visala  speaks  of  having  made  tributary  all 
the  regions  between  Himilvat  and  Vindhya.t  Muk-ji^  the 
bard  of  the  Khichi  Chohdns,  gives  the  date  as  S.  821,  which, 
compared  with  Abul  FazFs  date,  is  probably  too  early.  The 
author  of  the  Araish-i-mahfil  says  that  it  was  rather  more 
than  1200  Samvat,  that  is,  somewhat  later  than  A.  D.  1143. 

*  The  Hindu  pillars  of  white  marblo  and  red  sandstone  wliich  are  found  in  the  gateway 
and  colonnade  of  Sultdn  GhArl's  temb,  were  vftost  probably  the  bi>oUs  of  a  tem]>le  to 
Siva,  built  by  Mahi  P&l  on  the  bank  of  the  MahipAlpur  Lake,  which  is  only  half  a  niilc  dis« 
tant  from  the  tomb.  I  found  a  marble  aryluL,  or  yoni  receptacle  of  the  Hnrjam  of  Mahddeva 
iii  the  pavement  of  the  colomiado  of  the  tomb  between  two  marble  pillars. 

f  Jousial  of  ArchDQoIogical  Society  of  Delhi ;  September  1850,  p.  32. 

X  The  actual  "  Capture  of  Delhi'*  by  the  Chohains  is  mentioned  in  T<xl'9  Bijoli  in- 
scription dated  in  S.  1226,  or  A.  D.  IIGII,— «*  Rajaathan,"  LL,  p.  743.  It  muat,  therefore, 
have  occurred  some  time  earlier. 
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Tlie  Eumaon  and  Garhwil  manuscripts  place  it  in  3. 1101, 
or  A.  D.  113  I. ;  Vmt  as  tlicy  also  place  the  final  conquest  of 
tUo  MuUammadans  in  8.  1231,  or  A.  D.  1171,  or  just  17 
years  too  early,  it  seems  probable  that  the  capture  of  DUli 
by  the  Chohi'ins  may  also  be  ante-dated  by  ab(tut  the  same 
number  of  years.  Admitting  this  view  as  probably  correct, 
the  capture  of  Dilli  by  the  Chobius  will  he  referred  to 
A.  D.  1 151.  Lastly,  by  tho  list  which  I  have  already  given 
of  the  Tomar  dynasty,  the  close  of  Anang  Pftl's  reign  ia 
placed  in  tho  latter  lialf  of  A.  D.  1151,  or  early  in  1 152,  by 
accepting  the  longer  reign  of  21  yeara  0  months  and  1ft 
days,  which  is  found  in  the  Gwalior  manuscript.* 

By  a  comparison  of  all  these  dates  with  the  period 
assigned  to  the  Chohiln  dynasty,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  true  date  of  tho  capture  of  Dilli  by  the  Chobilns  must 
liave  been  about  A.  D.  1151.  The  period  assigned  to  the 
Chohins  varicis  from  40^  years  to  41^.  By  deducting  tho 
former  munber  from  A.  X).  1191,  the  date  of  Muiizuddin 
Siim's  conquest,  we  obtain  A.  D.  1151-  as  the  probable  period 
of  tho  capture  of  Dilli  by  Vlsala  Deva,  when,  according  to 
the  Kumaon  and  Garhwfil  manuscripts,  Chuw&n  lakht  baiiha, 
Dilli  JtdJ  kiya, — "  tho  Chobiln  sat  on  tlio  throne  and  estab- 
lished his  kingdom  in  Dilli."  But  although  Vlsala  thus 
l)ccamo  the  actual  lord  of  Dilli,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
Anang  Pfl.1  was  left  in  possession  of  liis  ancient  kingdom  as 
a  tributary'  of  tho  Cholian,  while  Someswara,  the  son  of 
Visala,  received  Anang  P^l's  daughter  in  marriage.  The 
issue  of  this  union,  the  famous  Prithvi  Raj,  or  Mai  PUhora, 
became  the  adopted  son  of  tho  Tomar  King,  and  was  for- 
mally acknowledged  as  heir  to  the  throne  of  DilU.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Frithti-Rui'diaritra,  this  adoption  took  place  in 
A.  D.  11(J9,  at  which  date  Prithvi  lUj  must  have  been  about 
IG  years  of  agc.t  Now,  as  the  bard  Chand  records  that  tho 
adoption  took  place  during  the  life-time  of  Anang  PAJ,  this 
last  of  the  Tomar  Kings  was  still  reigning  in  A.  D.  1169. 
We  may,  tlicrcforo,  safely  fix  the  close  of  his  reign,  and  of 
the  Tomar  djTiasty,  to  the  close  of  tho  same  year,  or  tho 

•  ThJB  t«ivo«  40  y«i«  (or  tl.o  nagn  of  Uio  Choliln  riynwty  in  Delhi,  wlii.rh  ii«re«ii  with 
tliD  paricnl  a-uiguofj  In  thte  nu»  In  Uie  dfrtflU*  o(  the  Gwalior,  Kuinami,  .mil  Garhwil  MSS. 

t  9ve  Wilfur-I  in  kn,A\c  BMearrhen,  IX.,  p.  171.  .)ii'>tJnK  ths  f'rHkri-Rai-Chiritrn, 
Mj^llTo;  lull  .-wWiUurJ  u«dlliu  wruna^-iuitiun  fur  llic  Vikiuuuaiij*  «■»,  ILo  Iriio  dule 
iau.L  bo  A.  U.  1163.  ■* 
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beginninsf  of  1170.  This  will  give  a  reign  of  22  years  to 
Prithvi  Kaja,  which  is  the  very  term  assigned  to  him  in  all 
the  manuscripts,  at  the  end  of  the  Tomar  dynasty.  It  will 
also  add  ahout  18  years  to  the  length  of  Anang  PM's  reign, 
during  which  time  I  suppose  him  to  have  been  tributary  to 
Vlsala  Deva. 

The  subject  of  the  Chohan  dynasty  has  been  so  much 
confused  by  the  conflicting  accounts  given  by  Colonel  Tod,* 
that  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement, either  of  the  names  of  the  Princes,  or  of  the 
lengths  of  their  reigns.  So  far  as  our  information  goes,  the 
only  Chohan  Princes  of  Ajmer,  who  were  at  the  same  time 
actual  Kings  of  Dilli,  were  Vlsala  Deva  and  Prithvi  Baja. 
During  the  latter  half  of  Anang  PAl's  reign,  I  consider  him  to 
have  been  only  the  titular  King  of  Dilli,  and  tributary  to  the 
paramount  sovereign  of  Ajmer.  On  his  death  in  A.  D,  1170, 
the  throne  of  Dilli  would  of  course  have  fallen  to  Prithvi 
llaja  by  his  adoption  as  the  successor  of  the  Tomar  Prince. 
On  Vlsala's  death,  which  could  not  have  occurred  earlier  than 
A.  D.  1163,  I  infer  that  Someswara  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Ajmer.  When  he  was  killed  in  battle  seven  years  after- 
wards, or  in  A.D.  1170,  the  throne  of  Ajmer  would  have 
fallen  to  Prithvi  Kaja.  But  in  the  genealogical  lists  between 
Someswara  and  his  son  Prithvi  Raja  we  find  the  names  of 
Chdhara  Deva  and  Ndga  Deva  (or  Jaga  Deva),  and  I  can 
only  account  for  their  insertion  by  supposing  that  they  were 
the  tributary  Rajas  of  Dilli  under  Prithvi  Raja  as  lord 
paramount.  This  seems  highly  probable  if  we  may  place 
any  dependence  on  the  latter  part  of  Colonel  Tod's  genealo- 
gical list  of  the  Ohohdns,  in  which  Chdhara  Deva  is  made 
the  younger  brother  of  Prithvi  Raja.  That  Chdhara,  or 
Chdhada  Deva,  was  a  person  of  some  consequence,  we  know 
from  his  coins,  which  are  less  uncommon  than  those  of 
Prithvi  Raja  himself.  Perhaps  Ndga  Deva  may  have  been 
another  brother  or  a  near  relative,  t 

Colonel  Tod  gives  the  substance  of  an  inscription  discover- 
ed at  Bijoli,  which  is  dated  in  S.    1226,  or  A.  D.   1169, 


•  Compare  Tod's  Rajasthan,  II.,  451,  with  IL,  743,  and  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Transao- 
tions,  I.,  p.  145. 

t  In  a  fine  MS.  of  Chand's  Pritbi  R&j  Raisa  in  my  possession  I  find  Prithvi  Raja 
rccordod  as  the  ion  of  Someswara,  and  the  grandson  of  Vtsala  Deva,  and  the  7ih  in  descent 
from  Virar Vlsala.  This  clears  up  most  of  our  difficulties,  as  we  now  have  a  Vtsala  Deva 
contemporary  with  the  record  of  the  Delhi  Pillar,  a  name  which  is  wanting  in  all  the 
other  lists. 
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(luring  the  lifc-timp  of  Somcswam.*  In  tbia  inscription  it  is 
stated  that  Someswai-a  was  originally  called  Prlthvi  Raja, 
l)Ut  "having  obtained  tbe  regal  dignity  tlirough  Someswara, 
he  was  thence  called  8omeswar."  Now,  if  the  date  of  this 
inscription  has  been  rightly  read,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  IXansi  inscription,  Avhich  mcutious  a  IVithvi  Raja  in 
S.  122I1,  or  A.  D.  1107,  or  just  two  years  carlitT,  must  refer  to 
the  father,  who  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  Someswara, 
and  not  to  the  son,  who  is  popularly  known  as  Bai  Vithora.i 
This  assignment  of  the  Hausi  inscription  to  the  father  is  ren- 
dered certain  bjr  anotlicr  fact  recorded  in  it,  which  has 
escajwd  the  notice  of  Colcbrooko,  Fell,  and  Tod,  namely, 
that  Klrana,  or  Kilhana  of  the  GtthUa  or  Grahilot  race, 
was  the  maternal  unelo  of  Pritlivi  Raja.  Now,  if  there  is 
one  point  undisputed  in  the  history  of  Rai  Pithora,  it  is  that 
his  mother  was  the  daugliter  of  the  Tomar  Raja  Anang  Pill. 
I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Pritlivi  Raja,  whose  mother 
was  a  Grahilot,  must  have  been  Someswara,  whose  original 
name,  before  lus  accession  to  the  throne,  was  also  Pritlm  Raja. 
"With  the  above  explanations,  I  now  give  all  the  lists  of 
the  Chohiln  dynasty  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect, 
cxsopting  those  of  Tod  and  Muk-fi,  the  Khichi  bard,  which 
disagree  with  the  others  in  so  many  names  that  they  would 
be  of  no  use  for  comparison  : 


■fin;  vii'.in 

■J  ii™,\ST¥  0 

DI1J.1 

Abnl  Fazl,  Sjad 
Ahmed. 

Cwnlifir,  KuiiKioii, 
MS. 

Lcngtb  of 

I-rithi-lUj 
MS. 

Iincriplion*. 

y.  M.  D. 

GU  IX-o 

Vieala  Duva     . 

(i    1    4 

rwi.lalli-va  ... 

Vi«Jft   Dnvft, 
S.  1220  or 

Amara  Oiiii);ii   ... 

(janijcva,  W  Aiuarii 
l)cva 

5    2    3 

A.D.  llfiX 

Kcluir  Pil 

PnliBdi,  OT   Pmla 
Ucvu 

»     1     5 

SuniLT 

Sauiae,  or  SavcTM 

7    4    2 

Sumcxn'iua   ... 

Sfimeswnrn. 
R.      A.  I). 

JuliLr 

Volian  De,  or  Bula 

1224=1]  07. 

Devil 

4    \    1 

1220=1  IIW. 

NJig  Doa 

Jog  U.-0.  or  J»- 

giinnftiiKur    ,,. 

3    1     5 

Pilfcora.  or  Prith. 

viEiya 

PriOivi  Ibja    ... 

G    1     1 

Prithvi  r^uit. 

40     2  21 
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On  comparing  theso  lists,  I  think  that  BU  Deo  of  Abul  Fazl 
may  be  identified  with  Visala  Deta  of  tho  inscription  on 
Finiz  Shah's  Pillar,  aud  that  Smiier  or  Sauttts  are  ouly  cor- 
ruptions of  Someswara.  The  other  names  require  no  re- 
marks. 

The  reign  of  Prithvi  Kaj  has  hccn  rendered  memorable 
by  three  events  which  form  separate  parts  of  the  rather 
voluminous  work  of  the  bard  Chaiid,  named  Prilkvi  Jt^j' 
Rdsa,  Tho  work  is  divided  into  several  Kh<iml«,  or  hooks, 
which  arc  generally  known  by  the  names  of  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat  ;  thus,  the  Kanoj  Khand  gives  the  story  of 
the  forcible  abduction  of  the  not  unwilling  daughter  of  Java 
Chandra,  the  Rahtor  Raja  of  Kanoj ;  whilo  the  Mahoba 
Kliaad  relates  the  various  fortunes  of  the  successful  war 
with  IParmditk  or  Paramurdi  Dena,  the  ChAndcl  Raja  of 
Mahoba,  and  tho  last  books  are  devoted  to  the  great  struggle 
between  the  Hindus  and  3iIus^llm;'ins,  whicli  ended  in  tho 
final  overthrow  of  Prithvi  Raj,  and  the  establishment  of 
Kutb-ud-din  Aibeg  on  the  throne  of  Dilli  as  a  dependant  of 
tho  paramount  yovercign  Muaz-ud-diu  Ghori. 

The  date  of  tho  abduction  of  the  Kanoj  Princess  may 
bo  assigned  with  great  probability  to  the  year  A.  D.  1175, 
as  we  know  from  inscriptions  that  Vijaya  Vhandi-a,  the  father 
of  Jaya  Chandra,  was  still  living  in  1172,  and  that  Jaya 
Chandra  had  succeeded  to  tho  throne  ho/ore  1177.  This 
event  cannot,  therefore,  be  jjlaccd  earlier  than  1175  ;  and  as 
Prince  Itamsi,  the  issue  of  this  union,  was  able  to  bear  arms 
in  the  last  fatal  battle  with  the  Musulmi'ins  in  1193,  in  which 
he  was  kiUed,  it  is  not  possible  to  place  the  date  of  the  ab- 
duction laltT  than  1175. 

The  date  of  the  great  war  with  the  Cbandel  Prince  of 
Mahoba  is  given  in  tho  JJahoba  Kliand  of  Chand's  poem  as 
Samvat  1211,  or  A.  D.  1181.  My  copy  of  this  portion  of 
tho  poem  was  obtiiined  in  Jfahoba  itself,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  in  the  correctness  of  the  year  named,  as  it 
is  borne  out  by  two  existing  inscriptions  of  Vammdrddi  Deea, 
the  Ch^ndel  Raja,  which  are  dated,  respectively,  in  Samvat 
1224  or  A.  D.  1107,  and  S.  1211  or  A.  1).  118i.  The  dato 
of  the  final  conquest  of  Dilli  by  the  Husuhnjins  is  variously 
given  by  tho  different  authorities.  Thus  Ibn  Batuta  has 
A.  H.  584,  or  A.   D.    IISS;  Abul   l^azl  has   A.  H.   5S8, 
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or  A.  D.  1192 ;  and  Perisliia  has  A.  IT.  589,  while  Syad 
Alimad  has  adopted  A.  II.  587,  IbuivdiKl  on,  his  rcai^ng 
of  tho  written  date  on  the  Eastern  Gateway  of  the  Kuth 
Masjid.  lie  reads  the  unit  of  this  date  as  Saba,  or  7,  where- 
as I  mate  it  tisa,  or  9.  The  difforenue  arises  from  the  va- 
rious reading  of  two  easily  mistakcahle  words  aabd  and  tijid. 
My  attcutiou  was  partieularly  drawu  to  tliis  date  by  Mr. 
Thomas's  note  on  Syad  Ahraad's  date,  which,  as  ho  says, 
"anticipates  the  epoch  ordinarily  assigned  to  the  Muhamma- 
dan  conquest  of  India  hy  two  yeai"s."  1  examined  this  por- 
tion of  the  inscription  minutely  with  a  telescope,  and  I  found 
two  dots  or  points,  wliieli  are  omitted  in  Syad  jVhmad's  litho- 
graphed copy  of  the  inscription,  quite  distinct,  0)ie  over  l/uf 
other,  bctweeu  the  words  A'dw/i  and  wa,  and  immediately  over 
the  unit  of  tho  date,  which  ia  placed  below  those  words.  If 
these  dots  belong;  to  the  unit  of  the  date,  wo  must  accept  the 
reading  of  tlsa  and  adopt  680  A.  H.  or  A.  D.  1193  for  the. 
capture  of  Delhi." 

Tho  only  work  which  is  attributed  to  Prithvi  llaja  is 
tho  extensive  fort  to  the  north  and  cast  of  Anang  PiU'n 
lAlkot,  which  is  still  called  Kilak  Hai  VHhorn,  or  "  Pitho- 
ra's  Pflvt."  From  the  north-west  ani,'lc  of  LiMkot  the  linos  of 
Itai  Pithora's  walls  can  still  he  distiuetly  traced,  running 
towards  tho  north  for  about  half  a  mile.  From  tliis  point 
they  turn  to  the  south  of  cast  for  one  and  a  half  miles,  then 
to  the  south  for  one  mile,  and  lastly,  to  the  west  and  north- 
west for  thrce-qiuu-ters  of  a  mile,  where  they  join  the  south- 
west angle  of  Liilkot,  which  being  situated  ou  higher  ground 
forms  a  lofly  citadel  that  completely  commands  the  Port  of 
Hai  Pathora.  Tho  entire  circuit  of  tho  walls  of  the  two 
forts  is  'A  miles  and  'i  furlongs,  or  rather  moi-e  than  half  the 
size  of  the  modem  city  of  Shahjahfln.\bi\d.t 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  endcavoiu-ed  to  trace  the  outline 
of  the  history  of  lliudu  DUU,  partly  from  existing  monu- 
ments, partly  from  inscriptions,  and  partly  from  other  records, 

*  Tliia  iui|iiittitiit  ilule  \iitA  mi  «ttracl«d  Ui«  Httentinn  of  Mr.  Thoinai,  ilint  lie  erov-loJ  •   I 
•caffuldinft  (or  UieinirpHKK  of  iiitiraoirefiillf  etudjiiig  the  (ingina],  anil  Iw  biu  Kiuon  had  tiw    ] 
doubtful  pUB^  exuniruil  b;  B  most  doiupetent  autborit;.     Ai  butli  ngrna   Uirt  tiiB  trua 
rwdlng  u  m&aandnot  tiu,  I  adopt  the  reading  of  A.  H.  5S7,  or  A.  O.     w  the  true  cUtu  a{    ' 
tbo  flnt  captiire  of  Delhi  by  the  MuhUDnuiIui*.— Se«  Mr.  Thonuu'a  Chronicloi  <jf  tfaa  Cattuui 
Kinnuf  Ih<lbi,  {)■  2^  note,  for  full  notice  of  this  date,  whiuh  he  support*  by  U)e  MiUuiritJ 
of  HiMMi  Kii&uii  and  NiiiihAj-u»4!irftj.  1»  I 

f  Sw  PUtei  XSV.  and  XXXYI.  tot  the  relative  po»i(i(.ni  and  iilniia  of  lS>kot  jtn  Tl» 
ritbt-ra'i  Furt. 
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both  printed  and  manuscript.  The  history  of  Muhammadan 
JDihliy  or  Delhi,  according  to  our  corrupt  spelling,  will  be 
found  in  ample  detail  in  Ferishta  and  other  Moslem  authors. 
I  will  now,  therefore,  confine  my  remarks  to  a  description  of 
the  many  noble  remains  of  by-gone  days,  which,  either  by 
their  grand  size,  their  solid  strength,  or  their  majestic  beauty, 
still  proudly  testify  that  this  vast  waste  of  ruins  was  once 
Imperial  Delhi,  the  Capital  of  all  India. 

HINDU  REMAINS. 

The  most  ancient  monuments  of  Delhi  are  the  two  Stone 
Pillars  bearing,  the  edicts  of  Asoka,  both  of  which  were 
brought  to  the  Capital  by  Firuz  Shah  Tughlak,  about 
A.  H.  757,  or  A.  D.  1356.  The  account  of  the  removal  of 
these  pillars  from  their  original  sites  is  given  in  detail  by 
Shams-USirdj ,  who  was  most  likely  an  eye-witness  of  the  re- 
erection  in  Firuzdbdd,  as  he  records  that  he  was  12  years  of 
age  at  the  time  when  they  were  set  up.*  This  circumstantial 
accoimt  of  a  contemporary  writer  at  once  disposes  of  Colonel 
Tod's  storyt  that  Firuz  Shah's  Pillar  was  originally  standing 
"  at  Niganibody  a  place  of  pilgrimage  on  the  Jumna,  a  few 
miles  below  Delhi,  whence  it  must  have  been  removed  to  its 
present  singular  position."  Nigamhod  still  exists  as  a  place 
of  pilgrimage,  being  a  ghdt  immediately  outside  the  northern 
wall  of  the  city  of  ShahjahAn4b4d.  It  is,  therefore,  above  the 
city  of  Delhi,  instead  of  being  a  few  miles  below  it,  as  de- 
scribed by  Colonel  Tod. 

Fimz  ShaKs  Pillar,  according  to  Shams-i-SirAj,  was 
brought  from  a  place  which  is  variously  called  Topun,  Topera^ 
Topars7ik,  Tohera,  Tawera,  and  Nahera.  J  The  place  is  de- 
scribed as  being  "  on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  the  district 
of  Salora,  not  far  from  Khizrabad,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  90  koss  from  Delhi."  The  distance  from  Delhi 
and  the  position  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  point  out  the 
present  Khizrabad  on  the  Jumna,  just  below  the  spot  where 
the  river  issues  from  the  lower  range  of  Hills,  as  the  place 
indicated  by  Shams-i-Sirdj.     Salora  is,  perhaps,  Sidhora,   a 

•  Journal  of  Archaeological  Society  of  Delhi,  I.,  74. 
t  Raja^han,  II.,  452. 

X  Journal  of  the  Aroiijcological  Society  of  Delhi,  I.,  pp.  29  and  75.  See  also  Sir  H.  M. 
Elliot's  Mnliammadau  Uisttrians,  by  DowBon,  III.,  p.  350,  where  the  name  of  the  village 
is  given  as  Tvbra. 
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large  place  only  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Kliizrabad.  Prom 
the  village  where  it  originally  stood,  ttie  pillar  was  convoyed 
by  land  on  a  truck  to  Khizrabad,  from  whence  it  was  floated 
down  tlie  .Tumiia  to  Finualiad,  or  new  Bellii.  From  tbe 
above  deseription  oi'  the  original  sitcol"  this  pillar,  I  eonelude 
that  the  village  from  whence  it  was  brought  was,  perhaps,  tho 
present  JPiiola,  on  the  western  bank  of  tho  Jiinmn,  and  12 
miles  in  a  direet.  line  to  tlie  north-east  of  Khizrabad.  Now, 
in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  on  tho  western  l^ank 
of  the  Jumna,  and  at  a  distance  of  GO  miles  from  Thauesar, 
Hwen  Thsang  places  the  ancient  Capital  of  Srnghiin,  which 
was  even  then  (A.  D.  G30 — OW)  in  ruins,  although  the 
foundations  were  still  solid.  Tho  Chinese  pilgrim  describes 
Sntghna  as  possessing  a  large  Vihdr,  and  a  gniml  stupa  of 
Asoka's  time  containing  relics  of  Buddha,  hesidos  many 
other  stupas  of  Sdripntra  Sfaitilgo/i/aj/ana,  ami  other  holy 
Uudilhists,  Tlio  village  of  Tcj/jor,  which  was  the  original  site 
of  Firaz  Shah's  Pillar,  was  certainly  within  the  linuts  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Srughna,  and  I  tliink  it  probable  that 
in  the  work  Snk,  which  is  appended  to  one  of  the  various 
readings  of  the  name  of  tho  village  of  Topor,  we  still  have 
a  fair  approximation  to  Sughan,  the  popular  fonn  of  tho 
Sansknt  Smyhna. 

When  tho  pillar  was  removed  from  its  original  site,  a 
largo  square  stone  was  found  beneath  it,  which  was  also 
transported  to  Belhi.*  Tliis  stone  was  again  placed  beneath 
the  pillar  in  its  new  sitiiation  on  the  top  of  the  three-storied 
building  called  Firuz  Shah's  Kotila,  where  it  may  now  be 
seen,  as  a  gallery  has  been  pierced  through  the  solid  masonry 
immediately  beneath  the  base  of  the  ])illar.  According  to 
Shams-i-Sir;'ij,  the  whole  length  of  the  shaft  was  "A'l  gaz,  of 
vvldch  8  gaz  were  suuk  in  the  building.  As  the  pillar  at 
present  stands,  I  found  the  total  height  to  be  12  feet  7  inches, 
of  which  the  sunken  poriion  is  only  -1  feet  1  inch.  But  tho 
lower  portion  of  the  exposed  shaft  to  a  height  of  fi  feet  is 
still  rough,  and  I  have  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  whole 
of  the  rough  portion,  9  feet  in  length,  must  have  been  sunk 
in  tho  ground  on  its  original  sito.  But  according  to  Shams- 
i-Siriij,  even  more  than  this,  or  one-fourth  of  its  whole  length, 
that  is,  10  feet  8  inches,  was   sunk  in  the  masonry  ef  Firuz 

'  A  aimiUr  Urge  witurc  itono  «iu  found  under  tbc  P.UiIIiJpur  PiUnr,  nlivu  ]l  wm 
rtniDTaU  lu  tho  grouoda  uf  QuHen'i  Coltege  at  BauAru. 
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Shah's  Kotila.  This  I  helieve  was  actually  the  case,  for  on 
the  west  side  of  the  column  there  still  remain  in  situ  the 
stumps  of*  two  short  octagonal  granite  pillars  that  would  ap- 
pear to  have  formed  part  of  a  cloister  or  open  gallery  around 
a  fourth  story,  which  cannot  have  been  less  than  6^  or  7  feet 
in  height.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  statement  of 
Shams-i-Sirdj  is  quite  correct. 

When  the  pillar  was  at  last  fixed,  the  "top  was  orna- 
mented with  black  and  white  stone- work  surmounted  by  a 
gilt  pinnacle,  from  which  no  doubt  it  received  its  name  of 
Miliar  Zarin^  or  *  Golden  Pillar/  This  gilt  pinnacle  was  still 
in  its  place  in  A.  D.  1611,  when  WUliam  Finch  entered 
Delhi,  as  he  describes  the  Stone  Pillar  of  Binisa^  which,  after 
passing  through  three  several  stories,  rising  24  feet  above 
them  all,  having  on  the  top  a  globe  surmounted  by  a  crescent.^^ 
The  24  feet  of  this  account  are  probably  the  same  as  the 
24  gaz  of  the  other,  the  gaz  being  only  a  fraction  less  than 
1&  inches. 

The  great  inscription  of  Asoka,  which  is  engraved  on 
this  pillar,  attracted  the  notice  and  stimulated  the  curiosity 
of  Eiruz  Shah,  who  assembled  a  number  of  learned  Brahmans 
to  decypher  it,  but  without  success.  "  Some,  however,  inter- 
preted the  writing  to  signify  that  no  one  would  ever  succeed 
in  removing  the  pillar  from  the  spot  on  which  it  originally 
stood,  until  a  King  should  be  born,  by  name  Piruz  Shah." 
This  sort  of  unblushing  mendacity  is  still  but  too  common 
in  India.  Almost  everywhere  I  have  found  Brahmans  ready 
to  tell  me  the  subject  of  long  inscriptions,  of  which  they  could 
not  possiUy  read  a  single  letter.  Equally  untrue,  although 
not  so  shameless,,  are  the  accounts  of  this  inscription  given 
by  Tom  Cory  at.  In  a  letter  to  L.  Whittaker,*  he  says — "  I 
have  been  in  a  city  of  this  country  called  Delee,  where 
Alexander  the  Great  joined  battle  with  Poms,. King  of  India, 
and  defeated  him,  and  where,  in  memory  of  his  victory,  he 
caused  to  bo  erected  a  brazen  pillar,  which  remains  there  to 
this  day."  The  same  story,  with  additions,  was  repeated  to 
the  unsuspecting  Chaplain  Edward  Terry, t  who  says — "  I  was 
told  by  Tom  Coryat  (who  took  special  note  of  this  place) 
that  he^  being  in  the  city  of  Delee,  observed  a  very  great 

•  Kerr's  Voyages  and  TravcLi,  IX,  423* 
t  Jouriul,  p.  81. 
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pillar  of  marlilc,  with  a  Greek  inscription  upon  it,  which 
time  hath  almost  quite  worn  out,  erected  (as  he  supposed) 
there  nnd  then  by  Great  Alexander  to  preserve  tho  roeiuory 
of  that  famous  victory."  This  erroneous  opinion  of  Coryat 
was  adopted  by  most  of  the  early  English  travellers,  aa 
noticed  by  Purchas,*  who  states  that  these  inscriptions  arc  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  that  some  affmn  tho  pillar  was 
erected  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Coryat's  mistake  about  tho 
Greek  most  probably  arose  from  an  actual  inspection  of  the 
inscription,  ui  wliieh  he  would  naturally  have  recof^nized  tho 
Old  I'ali  th,  chh,  t,  k,  g,  r,  ti,J,  and  c,  as  Greek  letters.  The 
similarity  struck  James  Vrinsop  also.  A  uoteahlc  exception 
to  tho  other  English  travellers  is  William  Finch,  who  simply 
states  that  "  it  has  inscriptions." 

The  mistakes  that  have  been  made  about  this  column  are, 
however,  not  confined  to  its  inscriptions,  as  we  have  soon 
above,  wcro  Coryat  calls  it  a  "  brazen  \iillaT."  Strange  to 
say  a  similar  mistake  has  been  made  by  the  generally  ac- 
curate Bishop  Heber,  who  calls  it  "a  hi^^h  black  pillar  of 
cast-metal;"  and,  again,  in  descrihini?  the  iron  pillar,  he 
calls  it  a  metal  pillar  like  that  in  Tiruz  Shah's  Castlo.t 
Again  Colonel  Tod  has  identified  this  pUlar  with  tho 
Kigarabod  cohmm  alluded  to  by  tho  bard  Chand  "  as  telling  the 
fame  of  the  Chohttn."  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  other 
pillar  may  ouee  have  stood  at  NigamLod;  hut  as  tlie  golden 
column  of  Piruz  really  docs  "  tell  the  fame  of  the  ChohAu," 
and  as  its  inscriptions  wePe  recorded  only  thirty  years  prior 
to  Chand's  death,  it  seems  most  probable  that  his  allusion 
must  be  to  this  particular  pillar.  The  name  of  Nigambod 
may,  perhaps,  bo  a  eomiption  of  the  real  name  of  the  place 
where  the  column  then  stood,  or  an  ignorant  interpolation  in, 
the  text  of  a  date  later  than  Firuz  Shah. 

■  The  "Golden  Pilhr"  is  a  single  shaft  of  pale  pinkish 
sand-stone,  42  feet  7  inches  in  length,  of  which  the  upper 
portion,  35  feet  in  length,  lias  received  a  very  high  polish, 
while  the  remainder  is  left  quite  rough.  Its  upper  diameter 
is  25"3  inches,  and  its  lower  diameter  38'8  inches,  the  diminu- 
tion being  '39  inch  per  foot.  Its  weight  is  rather  more  than 
27  tons.    In  its  dimensions  it  is  more  like  tho  Allahabad 


•K«T,  VIII.,  2S3.  notee. 
t  Journal,  IL,  pp.  201—307. 
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pillar  than  any  other,  hut  it  tapers  much  more  rapidly 
towards  the  top,  and  is,  therefore,  less  graceful  in  its  outline. 

There  are  two  principal  inscriptions  on  Firuz  Shah's 
pillar,  besides  several  minor  records  of  pilgrims  and  travellers 
from  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  oldest  inscriptions  for  which  the  pillar 
was  originally  erected  comprise  the  well  known  edicts  of 
Asoka,  which  were  promulgated  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  B.  C.  in  the  ancient  Fdli^  or  spoken  language  of 
the  day.  The  alphabetical  characters,  which  are  of  the  oldest 
form  that  has  yet  been  found  in  India,  are  most  clearly  and 
beautifully  cut,  and  there  are  only  a  few  letters  of  the  whole 
record  lest  by  the  peeling  off  of  the  surface  of  the  stone. 
The  inscription  ends  wdth  a  short  sentence,  in  which  King 
Asoka  directs  the  setting  up  these  monoliths  in  different 
parts  of  India  as  follows:*  "Let  this  religious  edict  be 
engraved  on  stone  pillars  (sila  thambha)  and  stone  tablets 
(sila  phalaka)  that  it  may  endure  for  ever."  In  this 
amended  passage  we  have  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  rock 
inscriptions,  as  well  as  to  the  pillar  inscriptions.  As  this 
is  the  longest  and  most  important  of  all  the  pillar  inscrip- 
tions of  Asoka,  I  made  a  careful  impression  of  the  whole 
for  comparison  with  James  Prinsep's  published  text.  The 
record  consists  of  four  distinct  inscriptions  on  the  four 
sides  of  the  column  facing  the  cardinal  points,  and  of  one 
long  inscription  immediately  below,  which  goes  completely 
round  the  pillar.  I  may  mention  that  the  word  Ajakdndniy 
at  the  end  of  the  7th  line  south  face,  was  not  omitted 
"  accidentally,"  as  James  Prinsep  supposed,  by  the  original 
engraver,  but  has  been  lost  by  the  peeling  away  of  the 
stone  for  about  4  inches.  The  vowel  i  attached  to  the 
final  letter  is  still  quite  distinct.  The  penultimate  word 
on  the  eastern  face  is  not  agniniy  as  doubtfully  read  by 
Prinsep,  but  abhyum,  and,  as  he  rightly  conjectured,  it  is 
the  same  word  that  begins  the  19th  fine.  The  last  word  in 
the  11th  line,  which  puzzled  Prinsep,  is  not  atikata,  but 
atikantam,  the  same  as  occurs  near  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
line.  The  few  corrections  which  I  have  noticed  here  show 
the  accuracy  of  Boumouf  s  opinion,  that  a  new  coUation  of 


•  See  James  Priusiep  in  Bengal  ABiatic  Society's  Journal,  1837,  p.  609.    He  readB  f»^ 
dhalakdni,  instead  of  phalaJcdniy  which  is  quite  distinct  on  the  X)iLlar. 
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tho  pillar  inscriptions  would  lie  of  the  greatest  value.     I  am    ' 
linppy  tu  say  IJial,  T  bavo  now  made  new  copies  of  tbc  in- 
scriptions on  the  pillars  at  Delhi,  AntnXj,  and  ^uvaiuhjarh,  for 
collatiou  by  coin2>eteut  scbolara. 

Tlie  last  1 0  lines  of  the  eastern  face,  as  well  as  the  wholo 
of  the  contmuous  inscription  round  the  shaft,  are  peculiar  to 
the  Delhi  pillar.  There  is  a  marked  ditferenee  also  in  tbft 
appearance  of  this  part  of  tho  inscription.  The  diaracter-s  aro 
all  tlu'nner  and  less  boldly  cut ;  the  vowel  marks  are  general- 
ly sloping  instead  of  being  horizontal  or  perpendicular,  and 
tho  letters _/,;,«  and  A  are  dilferently  formed  from  those  of 
the  preceding  part  of  tho  inscription.  These  new  forms  are 
exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  rock  inscription  near  Khillsi, 
on  the  .Tumma,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  above  I*aoia,  the 
probable  site  from  whence  the  pillar  was  brought  by  T'irua 
Shab. 

The  second  inscription  is  that  which  records  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Choliiin  Prince  Visala  Ueva,  whose  power 
extended  "  from  llimiulri  to  Yindliya."  This  record  of  the 
fame  of  the  Chohiln  consists  of  two  separate  portions,  the 
shorter  one  being  placed  inimciliatcly  above  Asoka's  edicts, 
and  Uie  longer  one  immediately  below  them.  But  as  both 
are  dated  in  the  same  year,  viz.,  8.  1220,  or  A.  1).  11G3,  and 
refer  to  the  same  Trincc,  they  may  he  considered  as  lorming 
only  one  inscription.  The  uppt-r  portion,  which  is  placed 
very  high,  is  cngi-aved  in  much  larger  characters  than  the 
lower  one.  A  translation  of  this  inscription  was  published 
by  Colobrooke,  and  his  rendering  of  the  text  has  been  verified 
by  H.  n.  "Wilson  from  a  copy  made  by  Jlr,  Thomas.*  Tho 
reading  of  Sri  Siillaks/ia)ta  proposed  by  Sir.  Thomas  is  un- 
doubtedly correct,  instead  of  Sri  Mad  Lobslmfia,  as  formerly 
read.  I  wonid  suggest  also  that  the  rendering  of  C/idhimtdna 
Ulahu  as  "  most  eminent  of  tho  tribe  which  sprang  from 
tho  arms"  (of  Brahma),  seems  to  me  much  less  forcible  than 
tho  simple  translation  of  "  Cliief  of  the  Ch(Xhnmdni^'  or 
Cliohan  tribe.  I  believe  also  that  there  is  an  error  in  referring 
the  orgin  of  the  ChohAns  to  Brahma,  as  Mdlc-ji,  the  Bard 
cf  the  Khichi  ChohAus,  distinctly  derives  them  from  the 
Anal  kund,  or  fount  of  lire  on  Mount  Abu,  an  origin  which    I 


*  C-jluIii'uukc  iu  Aibiittiu  llusi:iUi:lit»,  UI.,  \ZQ;  uiU  Tbouuii'D  Vs\aiic]fi  Ksmyt,  1.,  3;iS. 
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corresponds  Avith  that  assigned  to  them  by  Colonel  Tod.  It 
is  Chdluk  Rao^  the  founder  of  the  Chdlukya^  or  Soldnkhi 
tribe,  that  is  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  Brahma. 

The  minor  inscriptions  on  Firuz  Shah's  Pillar  are  of 
little  interest  or  importance.  They  are,  however,  of  diflFerent 
ages,  and  the  more  ancient  records  must  have  been  inscribed 
while  the  pillar  yet  stood  on  its  original  site,  under  the  hills 
to  the  north  of  Kkizrabad.  One  of  the  oldest  is  the  name 
of  Sri  Bhadra  Mitra,  or  Subhadramitray  in  characters  of  the 
Gupta  era.  This  is  written  in  very  small  letters,  as  are  also 
two  others  of  the  same  age.  In  larger  letters  of  a  somewhat 
later  date,  there  are  several  short  inscriptions,  of  which  the 
most  legible  is  Surya  Vishnu  Siibarnakakana.  A  second 
begins  with  Sara  Singha  Subamakakana,  the  remainder 
being  illegible,  with  exception  of  the  word  Kumdra.  A  third 
reads  Charmn  Siibana^  the  second  letter  being  somewhat 
doubtful.  This  record  is  extended  in  another  place  to  Chamia 
Subanakshdra.  Of  a  much  later  date  is  the  name  of  the 
Saica  mendicant  Siddh  Bhayankarnath  Jogi^  followed  by  a 
trisul.  The  name  of  this  wandering  mendicant  is  also  re- 
corded in  the  very  same  characters,  but  simply  as  "  Bhayan^ 
kar  Ndthy^  in  one  of  the  Bardbar  caves  in  Bih4r.*  On  the 
northern  face  there  are  two  still  later  inscriptions  in  modern 
N^^ri,  both  of  which  bear  the  same  date  of  Wednesday, 
13th,  waning  moon  of  Chaitra^  in  Samvat  1581,  or  A.  D. 
1524.  The  longer  inscription  contains  the  name  of  Snritan 
Ibrdhim,  or  Sultan  Ibralnm  Lodi,  who  reigned  from  A.  D. 
1517  to  1525. 

The  second  of  Asota's  Delhi  Pillars  is  now  lying  in  five 
pieces  near  Hindu  Eao's  house  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to 
the  north-west  of  Shahjah&ndbdd.  The  whole  length  of  these 
pieces  was  32f  feet,  but  the  upper  end  of  the  middle  piece, 
which  was  inscribed  with  Asoka's  edicts,  was  sawn  off  some 
years  ago,  and  sent  to  Calcutta,  where  it  may  now  be  seen 
in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Museum. t  The  portion  of  the  shaft 
that  was  below  the  inscription  still  measures  18  feet,  and  that 
which  was  above  it,  12  feet.  As  the  end  of  the  shaft  is  still 
rough,  it  seems  probable  that  the  polished  portion  could  not 

*  See  p.  22,  and  Plate  XX, 

t  Thin  has  now  been  returned  to  Delhi,  and  the  pillar  has  been  restored  ;  but  I  think 
that  it  ought  rather  to  have  been  set  up  at  Mirat^  from  whence  it  was  originally  brought 
by  Firuz  Shah. 
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have  been  more  than  32  feet  in  hei?bt,  wliicb  is  aoraowhat  1 
less  tlinn  that  o{'  tiie  other  known  pillars  of  Asoka.  Indeed, 
this  pillar  is  doscribed  by  Sbams-i-SirAj  as  being  smaller  than 
the  other,  a  description  which  eau  apply  only  to  its  height, 
as  its  diameter  is  somewhat  greater.  From  its  broken  state 
it  ia  not  easy  to  obtain  correct  measurements  of  its  thickness. 
At  the  point  where  the  inscribed  piece  was  sawn  otT,  the 
diameter  is  33''Jrl  inches;  and  my  measuromeuts  make  the 
upper  diameter  29J  inches,  and  lower  diameter  of  the 
smoothed  portion  35'S2  inches.  The  rough  thick  end  is 
about  38  inches  in  diameter.  These  measurements  make 
the  diminution  of  the  pillar  just  one-fifth  ol"  an  inch  per 
foot. 

According  to  Shams-i-SirAj  this  colnmn  was  brought 
from  Mirat  by  Firaz  Shah,  and  erected  near  its  present  posi- 
tion in  the  Knshak  Shiktti;  or  "  hunting  palace."  The  posi- 
tion of  tlie  palace  has  already  been  determined  by  the  re- 
searches of  Messrs,  Cope  and  Lewis  ;•  but  the  following 
statements  of  "William  Finch  will  place  this  identification  of 
site  beyond  all  dispute.  In  A.  D.  1011  he  describes  the  city 
(that  is,  of  Shir  Shah)  as  being  2  koss,  or  2^  miles,  in 
length  from  gate  to  gat^,  and  about  2  koss  from  thence  he 
places  "  the  ruins  of  a  hunting  seat  or  mole  {Mnhnl)  built 
by  Sultan  Jiomsa,  a  great  Indian  Sovereign. "t  This  descrip- 
tion agrees  exactly  with  the  position  of  the  broken  pillar, 
which  is  about  2J  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  Ldl  JJtir- 
icdza,  or  north  gat<e  of  the  old  city  of  Shir  Shah,  which  is 
itself  aboiit  2.]  miles  distant  from  the  south  gate,  to  the  west- 
ward of  JJlnpandh,  or  I^urana  KiUdi, 

According  to  the  popular  belief,  this  pillar  was  thrown 
down  by  an  accidental  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine  in 
the  time  of  farokhsir,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  1713  to  1719. 
This  tradition  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  statements 
of  Padre  Tielfenthaler,  who  resided  in  ludia  between  A.  D. 
17iII  and  17S(J.  He  saw  the  pillar  lying  just  as  it  is  now  in 
five  pieces ;  but  he  was  informed  that  it  was  standing  erect  not 
long  before,  and  that  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  explosion  of 
gunpowder. 


•  Jonmtl  of  Ardmsjloeioal  Srinety  of  DoJhi, 
+  Kraya  Voy(.g«8  wid  Tntvela,  Till,  292. 
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The  inscriptions  on  tliis  pillar  arc  very  imperfect,  owing 
to  the  mutilated  and  worn  surface  of  the  stone.  Sucli  por- 
tions as  remain  have  been  carefully  examined  by  James 
Prinscp,  who  found  tUem  to  be  "  so  precisely  the  duplicates" 
of  the  other  inscription  that  ho  did  not  think  "  it  worth  while 
to  make  thorn  thesuhjectof  a  separate  note."'  The  remaining 
portions,  which  correspond  with  parts  of  the  inscriptions 
on  the  north,  south,  and  west  faces  of  the  other  pillar,  have 
been  lithographed  by  Prinsep  in  Plate  XLII.,  Vol.  VI.  of 
liis  Journal. 

The  Irmi  Pillar  of  Delhi,  which  is  the  next  work  in 
point  of  antiquity,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  in 
India.  Many  large  works  in  metal  were  no  doubt  made  in 
ancient  times,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  celebrated  Colussus 
of  Rhodes,  and  the  gigantic  statues  of  the  Buddhists,  which 
are  described  by  Hm'ch  Thsang.  But  all  of  these  were  of 
brass  or  copper,  all  of  thom  were  hollow,  and  they  were  all 
built  up  of  pieces  rivetted  together,  whereas  the  Delhi  Pillar 
is  a  solid  shaft  of  wrought  iron  upwards  of  16  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  upwards  of  40  feet  in  length.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  flaws  in  many  parts,  which  shew  that  the  welding  is  imper- 
fect ;  but  when  we  consider  the  extreme  dif&culty  of  manu- 
facturing a  pillar  of  such  vast  dimensions,  our  wonder  will 
not  he  diminished  by  knowing  that  the  welding  of  tlie  bar  is 
defective.  The  total  height  of  the  pillar  above  ground  is  22 
foot,  but  the  smooth  shaft  is  only  15  feet,  the  capital  being  3| 
feet,  and  the  rough  part  of  the  shaft  below  also  3J  feet. 
But  its  depth  under  groimd  is  asserted  to  be  consiflerahly 
greater  than  its  height  above  ground,  as  a  recent  excavation 
is  said  to  have  been  carried  down  to  20  feet  without  reaching 
the  foimdation  on  which  the  pillar  rcsts.+  Tlic  whole  length 
of  the  Iron  Pillar  is,  therefore,  upwards  of  48  feet,  but  how 
much  more  is  not  known,  although  it  must  be  considerable, 
as  the  pillar  is  said  not  to  liave  been  loosened  by  the  excava- 
tion. I  think,  therefore,  it  is  highly  proliablc  that  the  whole 
length  is  not  less  than  00  feet.  The  lower  diameter  of  the 
shaft  is  IG'Ji  inches,  and  the  upper  diameter  is  12'05  inches, 
the  diminution  being  '29  of  an  inch  per  font.  The  pillar 
contains  about  80  cubic  feet  of  metal,  and  weighs  upwards 
of  17  tqps. 

"JouniiJof  A«i«liu&"dDty.  Bsngsl.  Vl,794. 

f  Ur.  Co-iper  tnUl  mp  'X  [«i,  liut  Uic  inAQ  in  tharjjf^  vuureil  me  tbat  Vhe  actual  ilepth 
nmchad  wu  8C  (ect> 
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When  1  wrote  tliis  report  in  1S03  1  described  the  pULar 
as  formed  of  "  mixed  metal."  This  I  did  on  the  aiitLority  of 
the  hite  Mr.  I'red.  Cooper,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  DelliL 
He  was  then  preparing  a  iiand-l)ook  for  Delhi,  in  which  1 
find  the  pillar  is  thus  described — "  The  celebrated  Xofia-ka-ldt 
or  iron  pillar,  which  is,  however,  a  misnomer,  for  it  is  a 
compouud  metal  resembling  bronze."  On  thinking  over 
this  nuestion  some  months  afterwards  it  struck  mo  that 
a  bronze  pllhir  would  never  have  eseaped  tlie  rapacity  of  the 
Miihammadan  conquerors.  I,  therefore,  obtained  a  small 
bit  from  the  rough  lower  part  of  the  pillar,  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  Dr.  Murray  Thomson  for  analysis,  who  informed 
me  that  the  metal  was  "  pure  malleable  iron  of  7'66  specific 
gravity."  I  have  since  referred  to  various  books  to  see  what 
account  was  given  of  this  pillar  by  different  tourists;  and  1 
(ind  that  the  opinion  that  the  pillar  was  made  of  mixed 
metal  or  bronze  has  c<;rtainly  prevailed  sinco  the  beginning 
of  the  century.*  But  it  is  most  probably  of  even  older  date, 
as  the  notorious  Tom  Coryat  speaks  of  the  brazen  pillar 
which  he  had  seen  at  "Deleo."  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  was  also  the  Native  belief  in  former  times,  as  it 
certainly  is  at  present ;  for  I  ])resume  that  the  early  English 
re-iidonta  at  Delhi  adopted  what  tliey  were  told  by  the  pcupio 
without  either  question  or  examination,  although  the  one  con- 
tinued to  call  it  the  Lohi-ki-ldt,  and  the  other  the  "  Iron 
Pillar."  The  belief,  perhaps,  arose  from  the  curious  yellow 
api)earance  of  the  upper  pai-t  of  the  shaft,  which  I  myself 
observed,  »nd  which  induced  me  to  accept  Mr.  Cooper's 
Ptatemeut. 

The  Iron  Pillar  records  its  own  history  in  a  deeply  cut 
Sanskrit  inscriptiou  of  six  lines  on  its  western  face.  Tbo 
inseriptiou  has  been  translated  by  James  Prinsep,  who 
remarks  that  "  the  pillar  ia  called  the  arm  of  fame"  (Kirtti 
lilnija)  "  of  Itaja  D/idiia,  and  the  letters  cut  upon  it  are  called 
the  typical  cuts  inflicted  ou  his  enemies  by  his  sword,  writing 
his  immortal  fame."t     It  is  stated  that  be  subdued  a  people 


■  In  IS06  the  pillw  WM  seen  by  ■  kdy,  "Tour  in  theUppepProyincmbyA.D.,"  p.  IfiS, 
who  duscribea  it  u  "  the  wcFodarfii!  braaen  pilliir."  Binhoij  Heber,  "  Thh'i'Ib,  11,,  '^l,  *)7,'* 
calln  it  k  "  meial  ptlkr"  [>r  a  "black  pillar  of  caat  metal"  In  1S:H  Mtu  Emoin  RoberU, 
"  View*  in  India,  I.,  40,"  ip«s1u  uf  ila<"spiUu  of  hUh^I  oicial;"  and  in  IS4i  Calonel 
Slmmiui,  "  Itambin,  U,,  '25H,"  writes  tliat  the  luiall  pillar  ia  of  bronxis  "'  ■  mrtul  whitJi 
rOHtmblaa  btmue,  and  b  loftor  tlian  braaa, 

+  Bengal  Aaatic  tj,«;ety's  Juviriial,  VIL.  p.  630. 


on  the  Sindhtt,  named  VahUkas,  and  "obtained  with  his  own 
arm  an  undivided  sovereignty  on  the  earth  for  a  long  period." 
The  above  is  the  whole  of  the  meagre  information  that  can 
be  gathered  from  this  inscription,  save  the  liaro  fact  that  the 
Raja  was  a  worshipper  of  Vishnu.  The  date  of  the  inscrip- 
tion is  referred  by  James  I'rinsep  to  the  third  or  fourth 
century  after  Christ ;  hut  Sir.  Thomas  considers  that  this  is 
"  too  high  an  antiquity  for  tlie  style  of  writinj;  employed  on 
the  monument."  I  agree,  however,  with  Prinsep,  as  the 
characters  appear  to  me  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Gupta  inscriptions.  I  have  already  suggested  the  year 
A.  D.  319,  which  is  rhe  initial  point  of  the  IJalabhi  or  Gupta 
era,  as  an  approximate  date,  as  I  think  it  not  improbable 
that  the  Kaja  may  have  assisted  in  the  downfall  of  the 
powerful  Gupta  dynasty.  I  read  his  name  preferably  as 
Bhdua,  the  letter  bh  having  got  closed  by  tlie  accidental  slip 
of  the  punching  chisel.  The  letter  is  different  from  every 
other  flk  in  the  inscription. 

According  to  universal  tradition,  the  Iron  Pillar  was 
erected  by  Bilan  Deo,  or  Anang  Vk\,  the  founder  of  tiie 
Tomara  dynasty,  who  was  assured  by  a  learned  Brahman 
that,  as  the  foot  of  the  pillar  had  been  driven  so  deep 
into  the  ground  that  it  rested  on  the  head  of  Vasuki, 
King  of  the  Serpents,  who  supports  the  earth ;  it  was  now 
immoveable,  and  that  dominion  w^ould  remain  in  his  family 
as  long  as  the  pillar  stood.  But  the  Raja,  doubting  the 
truth  of  the  Brahman's  statement,  ordered  the- pillar  to 
be  dug  up,  when  the  foot  of  it  was  found  wet  with 
tlie  blood  of  the  serpent  king,  whoso  head  it  had  pierced. 
Regi'otting  his  unbelief,  the  Iron  Pillar  was  again  raised ; 
but,  owing  to  the  king's  former  inerednlity,  every  plan  now 
failed  in  fixing  it  firmly,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  it  still 
remained  loose  [dhUa)  in  the  ground,  and  this  is  said  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  ancient  city  of  JDhili. 

This  tradition  has  been  variously  reported  by  different 
authorities,  but  the  main  points  are  the  same  in  all.  Colonel 
Tod  states  that  the  Iron  Pillar  is  said  to  be  resting  on  the  head 
of  the  Sahea  Nag,  who  is  the  same  as  Vasuki,  the  Serpent  King. 
A  lady  traveller,  who  visited  Delhi  between  180-J.  and  1814, 
heard  the  tradition  in  a  somewhat  different  way.*  A  Brahman 
told  the  king  that  if  he  could  place  the  seat  of  his  govern- 
ment on  the  head  of  the  snake  that  supports   the  world, 
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his  kidgdom  would  last  for  CTor.  The  Iron  Pillar  was 
accordingly  driven  ixito  the  ground  on  its  present  site,  under 
the  suporintcndcnce  of  the  Brahman,  who  announced 
that  the  lucky  spot  had  lieen  found.  On  hearing  this,  a 
courtier,  jealous  of  the  Brahman's  influence,  declared  that 
the  pillar  was  not  placed  over  the  serpent's  head,  but  that  ho 
could  point  out  the  true  place,  which  he  liad  seen  in  a  dream. 
The  pillar  was  accordingly  taken  up  by  the  Raja's  order, 
and,  agreeably  to  the  Brahman's  prediction,  the  foot  of  it 
was  found  wet  with  the  blood  of  the  serpent's  head.  This  tra- 
dition is  also  imperfectly  related  in  Purchas's  Pilgrims,  on  the 
authority  of  English  travellers  who  visited  India  during  the 
reigns  of  Jahflngir  and  Shahjahan.  Purchas  states  that  the 
Jtase  (Raja)  who  founded  Delhi,  "  by  advice  of  his  magicians, 
tried  the  ground  by  driving  an  iron  stake,  which  came  up 
bloody,  having  wounded  a  snake.  This  the  Pojide  (Pinde  or 
Pandit),  or  magician,  said  was  a  fortunate  sign."*  In  ali 
these  different  versions  of  the  erection  of  the  Iron  Pillar,  the 
main  points  of  the  story  are  the  same,  and  the  i)opular  belief 
in  this  tradition  is  confirmed  by  the  well  known  verse— 

'' KtUi  to  dhUli  hhai, 

"  Tomar  hhaya  mat  hin." 

"The  pillar  has  become  loose, 

"  The  Tomar's  wish  will  not  ho  fulfllled."t 

This  tradition  is  related  in  a  more  poetical  form  by 
Kharg  Rai,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Shahjahan.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  Tomar  Prince  w*as  provided  by  the  sage  Vy&s 
with  a  golden  imil,  or  spike,  25  iingers  in  length,  which  he 
was  told  to  drive  into  the  ground.  At  a  lucky  moment,  ou 
the  13th  day  of  the  waning  moon  of  Vaisdkh,  in  the  Samval 
year  792,  or  A.  D.  736,  when  the  moon  was  in,  the  mansion 
of  Abh'^it,  the  spike  was  di-iven  into  the  ground  by  the  Raja. 
Then  said  Vyfts  to  the  King — 

"  Turn  se  rdj  kadi  jaega  naki, 

"  Yih  khiinti'Vasiig  ki  mdthe  gadhi  hai." 

"  Ne'er  will  thy  kingdom  be  besped, 

"  The  spike  hath  pierced  Vasuki's  head."    . 


•  KTrr"*  VojogM  and  Traveln,  VIIL,  292,  note. 

t  M  J  nHiUtant,  Mr.  J.  D.  Bcglar,  bu  pointed  out  to  me  that  (amor  i»  n  cumnton  ooo- 
luliuii  lor  (iitiiAilni,  "yuur."  I  lMliev«,  therefure,  tbnt  a  pun  u  uitQuilod,i>ud  that  tli* 
rotid  knc  tiiiiyb.:tmnsl»ted—"¥uurwiflhwai  not  be  fulfilled."" 
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A^'yjls  had  no  sooner  departed,  than  tlie  inci-edidous  Rajsi 
boldly  declared  his  dishelief  in  the  sage's  amiouncemeut, 
when  immediately 

"Btlan  Be  khunti  ukhdrh  deHi, 

"  Tab  fohit  se  chnoMti  nikali." 

"  He  saw  the  spike  thrown  on  the  ground, 

"  Blood-dropping  from  the  serpent's  wound." 

The  sage  was  recalled  by  the  hoirified  king,  who  was  directed 
to  diive  the  stake  into  the  gromid  a  second  time.  Again  he 
struck,  but  the  spike  penetrated  only  nineteen  fingers,  and 
remained  loose  in  the  ground.  Once  more  then  the  sage 
addressed  the  Raja  prophetically,—"  Like  the  spike  (killi) 
which  you  have  driven,  your  dynasty  will  be  unstable  (dillii, 
and  after  'nineteen*  generations  it  will  he  supplanted  by  the 
Choh9,ns,  and  they  by  the  Turkaus."  Bilaii  l)e  then  became 
King  of  Dilli,  asid  with  his  descendants  held  the  throne  for 
nineteen  generations,  according  to  the  nimiber  of  tingers' 
lengths  which  the  spike  had  been  driven  into  the  ground. 

What  was  the  origin  of  this  tradition,  and  at  what  time 
it  first  obtained  currency,  may  never,  perhaps,  be  known ;  but 
I  think  we  are  justified  in  bazartling  a  guess  that  the  long 
reign  of  the  Tomar  dynasty  must  first  have  led  to  an  opinion 
of  its  durability  which  would  then  have  been  naturally 
compared  with  the  evident  stability  with  which  the  Iron 
Pillar  was  fixed  in  the  ground.  We  have  an  exactly  paral- 
lel case  in  the  well  known  saying  about  Eome  and  the 
Coliseum- — "  Quamditi  stabit  Colyseus,  slabit  et  Moma  quando 
cadit  Colyseus  cadit  Moma"  which  the  verse  of  Byron  has 
*  rendered  famous. — • 

"While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Home  shall  stand, 
"  When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall." 

This,  indeed,  is  the  oldest  form  of  the  Indian  tradition  that 
I  have  been  able  to  ti-aee.  When  the  Muhammadan  con- 
queror first  took  possession  of  Delhi,  ho  was  informed  that 
the  inscription  on  the  Iron  Pillaj:  declared  that  the  Hindu 
rule  would  last  as  long  as  the  pillar  remained  standing; 
on  hearing  which,  to  show  his  contempt  of  the  prophecy,  the 
pround  victor  allowed  the  pillar  to  stand.  This  same  story 
must  have  been  told  to  Bishop  Hcbcr,  but  he  has  jumbled  it 
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up  with  his  account  of  Piruz  Shah's  Pillar."  That  the  story 
\vUich  he  hoard  raust  have  helongotl  to  the  Iron  Pillar  is 
rciidcriid  certain  hy  his  referring  it  to  tho  period  of  "  the 
conquest  of  tho  country  by  tlie  Musulmftns."  About  the 
batuu  time  also  a  similar  stury  was  lipard  by  Major  Archer.t 
who  records  that,  "  as  long  as  tlie  pillar  stood,  so  long  would 
Hindustan  Uourish,"  At  a  later  date,  a  similar  story  was 
repeated  to  Mrs.  Colin  Mackenzie,!  who  says  that  the  Imn 
I'iUar  hears  a  Sanskrit  inscription,  "  the  purport  of  which 
is  that,  as  long  as  this  pillar  stands,  the  JtdJ  or  kingdom  has 
not  finally  departed  from  the  Uindus."  Lastly,  Syad  Ahmad 
relates  that  the  pillar  was  driven  into  the  Jicad  of  Vasukl, 
King  of  tho  Snakes,  to  make  his  empire  lasting. 

If  I  am  right  in  ascribing  tho  origin  of  this  tradition  to 
a  late  period  in  the  liistory  of  the  Tomars,  when  tho  long 
duration  of  their  rule  had  induced  people  to  comjiare  its 
stability  with  that  of  the  Iron  Pillar,  I  think  that  the  saying 
may  bo  referred  with  considerable  probability  to  the  pros- 
perous reign  of  Auang  Pal  II.,  whose  name  is  inscribed  oq 
the  shaft  with  the  date  of  Samont  1109  or  A.  D.  1053. 

ITie  account  given  above  was  written  in  1863,  shortly 
after  which  I  found  the  oriijinal  version  of  the  story  in  the 
3rd  book  of  my  copy  of  Cliand's  Pritlu  llftj  Rftisa,  which 
is  appropriately  named  K iUi-dhilll-htthd,  or  "  story  of  tho 
liOoso  Pillar."  Chand,  however,  refers  the  event  to  the  time 
of  the  last  Anang  PiU,  who  wished  to  ascertain  the  fortu- 
nate hoiU"  for  holding  a  great  festival  in  honour  of  the  birth 
of  his  grandson,  Prithi  UAj.  He  enquired  from  VyAs,  a 
Jai^oti  lirahman,  who  after  a  short  consideration  replied — ■ 
"  Now  is  ihe  lucky  time,  your  dynasty  will  become  immove- 
able, and  its  root  will  strike  info  tho  head  of  Seshnilg.§ 
But  the  Kaja  was  incredulous,  when  Yy&s  taking  an  inm 
spike  drove  it  down  00  fingers  deep  until  it  reached  the 
serpent's  head,^  and  drawing  it  out  he  showed  it  to  the 
Baja  covered  with  blood.  Then  addressing  Auang  PiU,  he 
said — *' Yoiu"  kingdom  like  tie  spike  has  became  unstable." 

•  Jmxtn.A  1I.,2»L 

t  Tour  in  Upper  IndU,  I.,  121, 

;  Siul  eilition,  p.  47  • 

Sedhnlg  ur  VAiuki  i>  the  Kiog  of  Uic  Sei'|icut's  □□  nlionn  tliouiuitl  br;id«  the  enTlh 
lleclf  i»  said  to  be  auppoitwl 

II  Satiiiv  an-jyda  Uihah.  kiltSs",  Sakar  ^an^'jh  tW  miWga. 
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Thus  saith  the  Seer  Vy&s, 
Things  that  must  come  to  pass : 
Now  the  TomarSy  next  ChohdfiSy 
And  shortly  after  the  Turkdns.* 

The  Kaja  in  a  rage  expelled  Vyfi,s,  who  retired  to  Ajmer, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the  Choh&ns  on  account 
of  his  prophecy  in  favour  of  their  race. 

The  remaining  inscriptions  on  the  Iron  Pillar  are 
numerous  but  unimportant.  There  are  two  records  of  the 
Choh4n  Raja  Chatra  Sinha,  both  dated  in  Samvat  1883,  or 
A.  D.  1826.  They  state  that  the  Raja  was  descended  from 
Prithivi  Maja  in  29  generations,  which  is  quite  possible, 
although  the  period  allowed  for  each  generation  is  under  23 
years.  The  date  of  Prithivi  Raja  is  given  as  Samvat  1851,  or 
A.  D.  1094,  which  is  just  99  years  too  early,  an  amount  of 
error  which  agrees  with  the  false  dates  which  have  been  in- 
serted in  the  text  of  the  Prithi  Itdj  ^dsa  of  the  Bard  Chand. 
There  is  also  another  modem  Nagari  inscription  of  six  lines, 
dated  in  Samvat  1/67,  or  A.  D.  1710,  of  the  Bundela  Rajas  of 
Chdftd^rL  Below  this  there  are  two  Persian  inscriptions, 
dated  in  A.  H.  1060  and  1061,  or  A.  D.  1651-52,  which  merely 
record  the  names  of  visitors. 

The  only  other  remains  of  Hindu  Delhi  are  the  nu- 
merous pillars  which,  form  the  colonnades  of  the  Com-t  of  the 
Great  Masjid  close  to  the  Kutb  Minar.  The  Arabic  inscrip- 
tion over  the  eastern  entrance  of  this  Court-yard  states  that 
the  materials  were  obtained  from  the  demolition  of  27  idola- 
trous temples,  each  of  which  had  cost  the  sum  of  20  lak/is  of 
Dilldls.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Thomast  that  the  Dilidl  must 
have  corresponded  with  the  original  billon  currency  of 
Prithivi  Raja.  Now  the  value  of  the  Dilial  was  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  as  that  of  the  Jital  or  Chital  of  Ala-uddin 
Khilji,  50  of  which,  as  we  learn  from  Perish ta,t  were  equal 
to  one  Rupee.  The  cost  of  each  of  these  temples  would  not, 
therefore,  have  been  more  than  Rs.  40,000,  and  that  of  the 
M'hole  number,  only  Rs.  10,80,000,  or  £108,000.  The  cost 
of  tliese   temples   seems  excessive   when   expressed  in  such 


•  Kahe  Vydt  Jagjoti  agamu  dgamu  hojono, 

Tamar,  tai  Ckahuwdn  hotfpuni  puni  Turkdiio, 
t  PriuBep's  Essays,  I.,  326. 
t  Brigga,  L,  360. 
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small  money  ns  SiMals,  each  coin  being  worth  only  a  little  ' 
more   than  a  Imlf-[)CQiiy;  but  the  sum  is  mutlerato  enough 
wheu  it  is  named  in  rupees. 

Mr.  Fergusaon"  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  "it  is  not 
"  easy  to  determine  whether  the  pillars  now  stand  as  ori- 
"ginally  arranged  by  the  Hindus,  or  whether  they  bfeve  been 
"  taken  down  and  re-arranged  by  the  conquerors."  In  this 
instance  he  thinks  it  "  most  probable  that  the  former  was 
*'  the  cast),  and  that  they  were  open  colonnades  surrounding 
"  tJie  palace  of  Pntliivi  llaja  ;'*  hut  he  presently  odds  that, 
"if  this  is  so,  it  is  the  only  instance  known  of  Hindu  pillars 
*'  being  left  undisturbed."  When  Mr.  Fergusson  formed  this 
opinion,  lie  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  recorded  over  the 
eastern  gateway  by  the  MusulmAn  conqueror,  that  the  Great 
Masjid  had  been  built  of  the  materials  of  no  less  than 
twenty-^even  Jlindu  temples.  He  knew  only  the  common 
tradition  that  on  this  site  once  stood  the  palace  and  temple 
attributed  to  Prithivi  Raja.  On  this  account  lie  may  have 
supposed  that  most  of  these  pillars  must  have  belonged  to 
t^iose  buildings,  and,  therefore,  that  some  of  them  might  pcw- 
siblif  still  be  in  their  original  positions.  But  evidently  he 
had  strong  doubts  on  the  subject ;  for  he  repeats  his  opinloii 
that,  "if  the  pillars  at  Kutb  are  in  situ,  it  is  the  only  instance 
"known  of  sucli  being  the  case."  In  February  1853  I 
examined  very  minutely  the  pillared  cloisters  of  the  Great 
Mosque,  and  I  then  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  recorded  in 
my  note-book  at  the  time,  that  "  the  square  about  the  Iron 
"Pillar  is  all  made  up;  the  outer- walls  are  not  Hindu ;  the 
"  pillars  are  all  made  up  of  pieces  of  various  kinds ;  the 
"shaft  of  one  kind  being  placed  above  that  of  another  for 
"  the  purpose  of  obtaining  height.  The  general  etfeet  is  good ; 
"  but  a  closer  inspection  reveals  the  incongruities  of  pillars, 
"  half  plain  and  half  decorated,  and  of  others  that  are  thicker 
"above  than  below.''  Just  ten  years  later,  in  January 
1863,  with  Ml'.  Fergusson's  book  in  my  hand  I  ra-examined 
the  whole  of  these  pillars  with  exactly  the  same  result. 
Every  single  pillar  is  made  up  of  two  separate  Hindu  shafts, 
placed  one  above  the  other ;  and  as  these  shafts  are  of  many 
various  sizes,  the  required  height  is  obtained  by  the  insertion 
of  other  pieces  between  the  shorter  shafts.t     In  one  instance 

•  Hard-hook  of  ArphitrHnrp.  HIS. 

t  1  havn  A  ni.'ipioioa  that  •omo  of  Iho  plllan  in  Ibo  Ma^iid  iuptr  inii<r  be  in  thinr 
oriir'nnl  positiani.  Tb«v  are  xiiigln  pill:irR  of  » Icrgn  tempb.  1  will  ei)iailii«  tbrtn  minntoly 
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in  the  north  cloister  there  is  a  pillar  made  up  of  no  less  than 
three  shafts  of  exactly  the  same  pattern,  piled  one  over  the 
other.  This  may  be  seen  in  Beato's  photograph  of  this  clois- 
ter (see  the  4th  pillar  on  the  left  hand).  The  general  effect 
of  these  large  rows  of  made-up  columns  is  certainly  rich  and 
pleasing ;  but  this  effect  is  due  to  the  kindly  hand  of  time, 
which  has  almost  entirely  removed  the  coating  of  plaster 
with  which  the  whole  of  these  beautifully  sculptured  pillars 
were  once  barbarously  covered  by  the  idol-hating  Musalmdns. 

The  same  doubling  up  of  the  old  Hindu  pillars  has  been 
followed  in  the  cloisters  of  the  outer  court  of  the  Kutb  Minar, 
the  shaft  of  one  plain  pillar  being  placed  over  another  to  obtain 
heights  A  similar  re-arrangement  may  be  observed  in  the 
Court  of  the  Jdmai  or  Dina  Masjid  of  Kanoj,  commonly  called 
Sitc^ka-Basui,  or  "  Sita^s  kitchen." 

The  number  of  decorated  pillars  now  remaining  in  the . 
court-yard  of  the  Great  Mosque  around  the  Iron  Pillar  is, 
as  nearly  as  I  could  reckon  them,  340 ;  but  as  the  cloisters^ 
are  incomplete,  the  original  number  must  have  been  much 
greater.  My  reckoning  makes  them  450.  In  the  interior 
of  the  Great  Mosque  itself  there  are  35  pillars  now  remain- 
ing, of  a  much  larger  size  and  of  a  somewhat  different  style 
of  decoration.  When  the  Mosque  was  complete  there  must 
have  been  not  less  than  76  of  these  piUars.  Of  the  plainer 
pillars  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Kutb  Minar  I  coimted  376, 
but  the  total  number  required  to  complete  the  cloisters  would 
be  about  1,200. 

I  have  given  these  figures  in  detail  for  the  purpose  of 
corroborating  the  statement  of  the  Musalm^n  conqueror, 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  temples  that  were  stancUng  in 
Dilli  at  the  close  of  the  Hindu  power.  The  usual  number  of 
columns  in  a  Hindu  temple  is  from  20  to  30,  although  a  few 
of  the  larger  temples  may  have  from  50  to  60.  But  these 
are  exceptional  cases,  and  they  are  more  than  balanced  by 
the  greater  number  of  smaller  temples,  which  havp  not  more- 
than  12  or  16  pillars.  The  great  temple  of  Fishnupad  at 
Gaya  has  50  pUlars,  and  Mr.  Fergusson  mentions  that  a 
temple  of  56  pillars  was  the  most  extended  arrangement  that 
he  had  ihet  with  imder  a  single,  dome.*     The  magnificent 

*  lUustratious  of  Indiaii  Architecture,  Introd.,    p.  18. 
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tcmplo  at  Chandr&vati,  near  JMlra  Pdian,  and  tlio  pillared 
tornplu  of  0««//(«/,  at  Kajrdho,  have  only  28  columns  cacti. 
Tho  Jiftroli  temple  lias  2i  columns,  the  great  temple  at 
]ii»4r6lian  has  only  IG,  and  the  Chaurl,  in  tho  MoJiundra 
Pass,  has  not  more  thaa  12.  But  there  are  many  temples 
that  have  even  lower  pillars  than  these  ;  as,  for  instauec,  that 
of  Mdfa  Devi,  in  Gwalior,  which  has  only  U  pillare,  ami  that 
of  Chalur  lihiija,  also  in  Gwalior,  which  has  not  more  than 
4  pillars.  Taking  these  temples  as  fair  speeimens  uf  many 
various  styles  and  ages,  the  average  numlier  of  pillars  in  a 
Hindu  fane  is  between  21  and  25,  or,  if  the  extremes  bo 
omittetl,  the  avcraijc  number  is  21.  Accejiting  these  num- 
bers as  a  fair  guide,  wo  may  set  down  the  76  pillars  ol"  the 
Great  Masjid  as  the  spoils  of  at  least  3,  but  more  probably 
of  3  temples,  each  ecjual  in.  size  to  the  magnificent  lane  at 
Cbandravati.  Similarly  the  453  pillars  of  the  coiu-t  of  the 
Masjid  will  represent  the  sjMjils  of  not  less  than  from  18  to 
22  temples,  of  20  and  25  columns  each.  These  numlwirs 
added  together  give  a  totiU  of  from  20  to  25  temples,  wliieh 
agrees  so  nearly  with  tho  number  recorded  in  the  Muham- 
madan  inscription,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  truth 
of  the  conqueror's  boast  that  tho  Masjid  was  built  of  the 
spoils  of  27  temples. 

A  curious  confirmation  of  the  average  size  of  thoso 
temples  has  been  ail'ordod  by  a  discovery  which  I  first  mado 
in  1863,  and  which  I  completed  during  tho  present  year  1S(J3. 
In  the  south-east  corner  of  the  cloisters  of  the  Great  Mosque, 
the  pillars,  with  bases  and  ca))itals  complete,  are  nearly  all  of 
one  style  and  size,  and  quilc  different  from  thootlier  columns. 
Now,  the  bases,  shafts,  and  capitals  of  these  pillars  arc  »««*- 
hered,  the  highest  number  discovered  being  ID.  I  found  15 
numbered  shafts,  of  which  No.  13  is  in  tho  north  cloister,  far 
away  from  its  fellows.  I  found  also  13  numbered  bases,  and 
7  numbered  capitals  ;  but  only  in  one  instance,  that  of  No.  10, 
do  the  numbere  of  base,  shaft,  and  capital,  as  they  now  stand, 
agree.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  direct  and  convincing  ])roof  that 
these  particular  pillars  have  all  been  re-arranged.  The  total 
number  of  shafts  discovered  was  only  15,  but  they  were  all 
numbercd.  Of  flic  bases  I  discovered  19,  of  which  4  were 
square,  and  15  had  tho  angles  recessed  iiko  all  the  shafts. 
Of  the  capitals,  all  of  one  nuiform  pattern,  I  fuund  20,  of 
which  DUO  was  inscribed  with  the  No.  10.     From  all  these 


■a  OiUce,  Calcutt«, 
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facts  I  conclude,  with  a  probability  amounting  almost  to  cer- 
tainty, that  the  temple  from  which  these  pillars  were  obtained 
consisted  of  20  columns  only.  On  No.  12  shaft  there  is  the 
word  Kachal  in  Nagari  letters  on  one  face,  with  the  date  of 
1124  on  another  face,  which,  referred  to  the  Vikram4ditya 
Samvat,  is  equivalent  to  A.  D.  1067,  at  which  time 
Anang  Pal  II.,   the  foimder  of    Mlkot,  was  reigning  in 

DillL 

But  the  mason's  marks  on  the  stones  of  this  temple 
were  not  confined  to  the  pillars,  as  I  discovered  them  on  no 
less  than  13  different  portions  of  its  entablature.  These 
marks  are  more  than  usually  detailed ;  but,  unfortunately,  in 
spite  of  their  length  and  apparent  clearness,  I  am  still  unable 
to  make  them  out  completely.* 

The  marks  are  the  following : 

A.—Ciapa  Fida  3 Upper  Fida  (?)  No.  3 

B.—CAapa  Fida  4! Ditto      (?)  No.  4 

C.—FmkuH       4     ...         Rear  (?)  No.  4 

D. — Piichuki       5  pachhim Rear  (?)  No.  5  west. 

E. —  Fi  Chaothe         Fida  (?)     fourth. 

F. — Fipanchama      \ Fida  (?)     fifth. 

G. — Praihama  Ddshen         ...  ...  First  Architrave. 

H. — Pachohhim  Raki  Ddshen  ...  West  side  Architrave* 

K. — Purab  Pratkama  ...  ...  East  first. 

L. — Purab  Z  East  No.  3. 

M.— PtfcicAAm  iZa  3  ^-(ge  ?)         ...  West  side  No.  3.,  front ? 

N. — Pachchhim  Raki pachchhe         ...  West  side  back. 

O. — Pachchhim  Raki  Q pachchhe     ...  West  side  No.  6,  back. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  numbers  of  the  pillars 
which  is  worthy  of  note.  Each  cypher  isjpireceded  by  the 
initial  letter  of  the  word  for  that  number.  iSiis,  3  is  preceded 
by  ti  for  tin^  10  by  da  for  das^  and  16  by  so  for  solah.  The 
same  style  of  marking  would  appear  to  have  been  used  for 
a  second  temple,  as  I  found  a  pillar  of  another  pattern  with 
the  number  du  2,  and  a  pilaster  of  the  same  kind  with 


•  Seo  Plate  XXX  V 11.  for  copies  of  these  mason's  marks,  and  a  drawing  of  one  of  the 
pillars.  During  a  yU\t  of  a  few  hours  in  the  present  year,  1871,  I  found  two  uuraWred  pillars 
of  a  difforent  kind,  with  the  Nos.  2  and  19,  showing  that  a  second  tem]»le,  destroy etl  hy  the 
Muhamma^lfcuiJ,  must  havo  be»»n  8npi>ortetl  on  not  less  than  20  pillars*.  I  found  also  a  mason's 
reo'U"d  «>£  tivo  lines  on  a  thiixl  v:\rioty  of  pillar,  but  the  letters  are  faint  and  tlifficult  to  rend, 
lean  'unk«.'  out  a  uutico  of  7  +  6  +  5  +  8,  or  26  pillars  altogether,  of  wliich  I  discovered  6 
in  the  cloisters. 
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i  19.*  Sixteen  bases  of  the  first  pillar  have  recessed 
angles,  and  four  are  plain  squares.  In  this  case  the  temple 
would  have  had  4  pillars  (probably  an  outer  row)  of  one 
pattern,  and  16  of  another  kind,  but  all  of  the  same  height. 

The  dimensions  of  these  inscribed  pillars  are  as  follows : 

Ft.  In.        Ft.  In. 

C  D'lal  ^  ^^PP^^  member,  with  brackets 
^-^^      \  Lower    ditto 

1       4 

8hq/i  ...  ...  ...         ,,.  4     Hi 

^  (  Upper  portion,  ornamented 

( Lower    ditto     plain 


•  .  . 

0 

10 

.  •  • 

0 

6 

•  •  • 

•  .  . 

.  .. 

1 

2i 

.  •  • 

0 

9 

1    lU 


Total  height 


The  only  other  Hindu  remains  aye  the  two  forts  of 
Ldlhot  and  JRai  Pithora^  which  together  formed  the  old 
Dilli  of  the  MusalmAns,  after  the  building  of  a  new  fort 
of  Siri  by  Ala-ud-din  Khilji.  Of  these  two,  the  older  fort 
of  Ldlkot  has  hitherto  remained  unknown,  being  always 
described  by  MusalmAns  as  a  part  of  the  fort  of  Eai  Pithora. 
It  is  called  Siri  by  Lieutenant  Burgess,  who  made  a  survey 
of  the  ruins  of  Dilli  in  1819-50,  and  the  same  name  is  given 
to  it  by  Messrs.  Cope  and  Lewis  in  their  interesting  account 
of  Firuzabad,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological 
Society  of  Delhi  for  1850.  The  reasons  which  induce  me 
to  identify  tliis  fort  with  the  Ldlkot  of  Anang  PjII  have 
already  been  given  when  speaking  of  the  re-founding  of  Dilli^ 
and  the  reasons  which  compel  me  to  reject  its  identification 
with  Siri  will  be  detailed  when  I  come  to  speak  of  that 
place. 

The  Port  of  Ldlkot,  which  was  built  by  Anang  Kil  in 
A.  D.  1060,  is  of  an  irregular  rounded  oblong  form,  2^  miles 
in  circumference.  Its  walls  are  as  lofty  and  as  massive  as 
those  of  Tughlakdbddy  although  the  blocks  of  stone  are  not 


•  These  two  pillars  are  4  feet  lOi  inches  high,  and  IH  inches  square.  I  found  13  pillars 
cl  almost  the  same  i>attem,  but  of  somewhat  largo  <liiiienbionK,  being  6  feet  3^  inches  high, 
:.v.d  13i  inches  square.  Tlie  commonest  j)ilhir  is  of  a  similar  pattern,  but  witli  t4;e  a<ldition 
t.r  human  figures  on  the  lower  faces  of  the  shaft,  and  a  dcej>  reces.sed  ornament  at  the  top 
«•  the  shaft.  Of  this  kind  I  counted  78  pillars  during  my  la;st  visit  in  the  present  year 
1671. 
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SO  colossal.  By  different  measurements  I  found  the  ram- 
parts to  bo  from  28  to  30  feet  in  thickness,  of  which  the 
parapet  is  just  one-half.  The  same  thickness  of  parapet  is  also 
derived  from  the  measurement  given  by  Ibn  Batuta  in  A.  D. 
1340,  who  says  that  the  walls  were  eleven  cubits  thick. 
Accepting  this  measure  as  the  same  that  was  in  use  in  "Fiiuz 
Shah's  time,  namely,  of  16  inches,  as  derived  from  the  length 
of  Firuz  Shah's  pillar,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  old 
Dilli  was  14ff  feet.  These  massive  ramparts  have  a  general 
height  of  60  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  which  still 
exists  in  very  fair  order  all  round  the  fort,  except  on  the  south 
side,  where  there  is  a  deep  and  extensive  hollow  that  was 
most  probably  once  filled  with  water.  About  one-half  of 
the  main  walls  are  still  standing  as  firm  and  as  solid  as  when 
they  were  first  built.  At  all  the  salient  points  there  are 
large  bastions  fi-om  60  to  100  feet  in  diameter.  Two  of  the 
largest  of  these,  which  are  on  the  north  side,  are  called  the 
Fateh  Burj  and  the  Sohan  Burj.  The  long  lines  of  wall 
between  these  bastions  are  broken  by  numbers  of  smaller 
towers  well  splayed  out  at  the  base,  and  46  feet  in  diameter 
at  top,  with  curtains  of  80  feet  between  them.  Along  the 
base  of  these  towers,  which  are  still  30  feet  in  height,  there 
is  an  outer  line  of  wall  forming  a  raoni  or  faussebraie,  which 
is  also  30  feet  in  height.  The  parapet  of  this  wall  has  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  the  wall  itself  is  so  much  broken,  as 
to  afford  an  easy  descent  into  the  ditch  in  many  places.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  coimterscrap  walls  has  aU  nearly  fallen 
down,  excepting  on  the  north-west  side,  where  there  is  a 
double  line  of  works  strengthened  by  detached  bastions. 

The  positions  of  three  of  the  gateways  in  the  west  half 
of  the  fort  are  easily  recognized,  but  the  walls  of  the 
eastern  half  are  so  much  broken  that  it  is  now  only  possible 
to  guess  at  the  probable  position  of  one  other  gate.  The 
north  gate  is  judiciously  placed  in  the  re-entering  angle 
close  to  the  Fateh  BArj,  where  it  still  forms  a  deep  gap  in 
the  lofty  mass  of  rampart,  by  which  the  cowherds  enter 
with  their  cattle.  The  west  gate  is  the  only  one  of  which 
any  portion  of  the  walls  now  remains.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  called  the  Ranjit  gate.  This  gate- way  was  1 7  feet  wide, 
and  th^re  is  still  standing  on  the  left  hand  side  a  large  up- 
right stone,  with  a  grove  for  guiding  the  assent  and  descent 
of  a  portcullis.    This  stone  is  7  feet  in  height  above  the 
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rubbish,  but.  it  is  prolxibly  not  leas  than  12  or  IS  foot. 
It  is  2  fcfit  1  inoh  broad  and  1  foot  ii  incbng  tbick.  Tbe 
approach  to  tliis  gate  is  guarded  by  no  less  than  three  small 
out-works,  Tbo  south  gate  is  in  the  southmost  angle  near 
Adham  Khan's  tomb.  It  is  now  a  mere  gap  in  the  mass  of 
rampart.  On  the  south-east  sldo  there  must,  I  tlunk,  havo 
been  a  gfit^  near  Sir  Thomas  Metcalfe's  house,  leading 
towards  Tughlakabad  and  Mathura.* 

Syad  Ahmad  states,  on  the  authority  of  Zia  Bami,  that 
the  west  gate  of  Hal  Pithora's  Fort  was  called  the  Ohazni 
Gate  after  the  Musalmiln  concpiest,  because  the  Ghazni  troops 
had  gained  the  fortress  by  that  entrance.  I  feel  satisfied  that 
tliis  must  be  the  Ranjit  Gate  of  LiUkot  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1*^ — Tlie  Musalmilns  never  make  any  mention  of  lAl- 
kot,  but  always  include  it  as  a  part  of  Eai  Pithora's  Fort. 

%td. — The  possession  of  tlie  larger  and  weaker  fortress 
of  Rai  PitUora  could  not  be  called  the  conquest  of  Delhi, 
while  tlic  stronger  citadel  of  lAIkot  still  held  out. 

Zrd. — The  evident  care  with  which  the  approach  to  the 
Ranjit  Gate  has  been  stren  gthened  by  a  double  line  of  works, 
and  by  three  separate  out-works  immediately  iu  front  of  the 
gateway  itself,  shows  that  this  must  have  been  considered  as 
the  weakest  point  of  the  fortress,  and  therefore  that  it  wa8 
tho  most  likely  to  have  been  attacked.  For  this  reason  I 
concbide  tliat  the  linnjit  gate  was  tho  one  by  which  tho 
MusalmAns  entered  Lilkot,  the  citadel  of  Dilli,  and  that, 
havmg  proved  its  weakness  by  their  own  suecoss,  thoy  at 
onco  proceeded  to  strengthen  the  works  at  this  point  for  their 
own  security.  A  ease  exactly  similar  occurred  less  than 
forty  years  afterwards,  when  tlio  Emperor  Altamsh,  having 
gained  an  entrance  into  the  fortress  of  Gwalior  by  the  deep 
ravine  on  the  west  side  called  Urwdht,  immediately  closed  it 
by  a  massive  wall,  to  prevent  his  enemies  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  same  weak  point.    I  believe  that  the  western 

•  Roe  PLtu  No.  XXXVI.  f>,r  .111  enlusad  plin  of  Ulkot,  Bhoxing  t!«  puaition*  o{  the 
(Utferont  gntoB.  It  Fci.ma  [ircWble  Unit  ihe  vfeatam  half  of  UUkot  wa«  once  eiit  ciff  frotu 
tiui  catlora  hnlf.  oe  there  un  truut  ol  nmlla  uid  nuipBrlA  ninning  from  the  Sohan  Bflrj  «) 
^  north  direct  auuth  towarU  Adhnni  Gbnn'a  tutnb.  I  tnntd  tluae  walle  «  fiu-  u  ths 
ruined  tniililtiii;  tu  tbs  wcat  of  Anang  F&l'ii  tank.  The  wesUni  |wrtion  would  Aeve  Imi 
tim  mUilal  of  Ltlkol  uadsr  Aiung  Pll,  bafnre  the  aacenAm  of  Ral  nthorn.  Vj  AidiUnt, 
Hr.  J.  D.  De^bir,  hrw  diK'oTorud  11  gulBna;  in  tba  snutliiirn  half  iif  tlua  nail,  botwooo 
Adluun  Kbun'ii  Tumh  and  the  Jug  Maja  temple. 
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fjate  was  called  tlio  Ghazui  Gate  for  the  simple  reason  only 
tliat  Gbazni  lies  to  the  west  of  Delhi. 

The  Fort  of  llai  Pithora,  which  surrounds  the  citadel 
of  LAlkot  on  thn^c  sides,  would  appear  to  ha%'e  been  huilt 
to  protect  the  Hindu  city  of  DHli  from  the  attacks  of  the 
MusalmAns.  As  early  as  A.  U.  1100,  the  descendants  of 
JIalimud,  retiring  from  Gliazni  hefore  the  rising  power  of  the 
Saljukis,  had  fixed  their  new  capital  at  Lahor,  although 
Ghazni  still  belonged  to  their  kingdom,  and  was  occasionally 
the  seat  of  Government.  Hut  a  new  and  more  formidahlo 
enemy  soon  appeared,  when  the  celebrated  Muaz-uddin  Silm, 
commonly  called  Muhammad  Ghori,  after  capturing  the  cities 
of  Multan  and  Parshawar,  appeared  before  Labor  in  A.  D, 
IISO,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Ghaznavide  dynasty  by  the 
capture  of  their  capital  in  A.  D.  IISG.  The  danger  was 
now  imminent,  and  only  a  few  years  later  we  find  the 
Ghori  King  in  full  march  on  Ajmer.  But  the  Raja  of 
DilH  was  well  prepared  for  this  invasion,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  his  allies,  he  defeated  the  Musalrndns  with  great  slaughter 
at  Tilaori,  midway  between  Karnal  and  Thanesar.  As  the 
first  appearance  of  the  formidable  Ghoris  hefore  Labor 
corresponds  so  nearly  with  the  accession  of  Prithivi  Kaja, 
I  think  it  very  probable  that  the  fortification  of  the  city  of 
Dilli  was  forced  upon  thellaja  by  a  well-grounded  apprehension 
that  Dilli  itself  might  soon  be  attacked ;  and  so  it  happened, 
for  within  two  years  after  the  battle  of  TUaori  the  Raja  was 
a  prisoner,  and  Dilli  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Slusalmdns. 

The  circuit  of  Rai  Pithora's  Tort  is  4  miles  and  3 
furlongs,  or  just  three  times  as  much  as  that  of  Ldlkut.  But 
the  defences  of  the  city  are  in  every  way  inferior  to  thoso 
of  tlie  citadel.  The  walls  are  only  half  the  iieight,  and  tho 
towers  are  placed  at  much  longer  intervals.  Tho  wall  of  the 
city  is  carried  from  tho  north  bastion  of  Ldlkot,  called  Faleh 
JiurJ,  to  the  north-east  for  tbree-qiwrters  of  a  mile,  where 
it  turns  to  the  south-east  for  1  J-  mile  to  the  Damdama  Uttry. 
From  this  bastion  the  direction  of  the  ^'all  for  about  one  milo 
is  south-west,  and  then  north-west  for  a  short  distance  to  the 
south  end  of  the  hiU  on  which  Azim  Khan's  tomb  is  situated. 
Beyond  this  point  tho  wall  can  be  traced  for  some  distance 
to  the.  north  along  the  ridge  which  was  most  probably 
connected  with  the  south-east  corner  of  L;ilkot,  somewhere 
in  tho  ucighbouihood  of  Bk  T.  MctcaUb's  house. 
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The  Fort  of  Tlai  Pithora  or  Delhi  Proper  is  said  to  Iiare 
had  nine  gates  hesitlcs  the  Oliazni  (jiate,*  most  of  which  can 
still  be  traced.  Three  are  ou  the  west  si(h!,  of  which  two 
belong  to  the  citadel  of  Lalkot,  andtlio  tliird  has  a  small  out- 
work. There  were  Ave  on  the  north  side,  towards  Jahani^uah, 
and  Olio  on  the  east  side,  towards  Tughlakabad,  which  must 
have  been  the  Badaon  Gate,  that  is  so  often  mentioned  in  early 
Muhammadan  history.  There  must  also  havo  been  one  gate 
on  the  south  side,  which  would  have  been  close  to  Sir  T. 
Metcalfe's  houae.  Such  was  the  Hindu  City  of  DilHwhen  it 
was  captured  by  the  MuaalmiLns  in  January  1191.  The  circuit 
of  its  walls  was  nearly  4-|  miles,  and  it  covered  a  space  of 
ground  equal  to  one-half  of  the  modern  ShahjaliAnfibild,  the 
Capital  of  the  Mogul  Sovereigns  of  India.  It  possessed  27 
Hindu  temples,  of  which  several  hundreds  of  richly  carved 
pillars  still  remain  to  attest  both  the  taste  and  the  weultli  of 
the  last  nindu  Uulers  of  Dilli, 


The  first  MusalmA.u  Sovereigns  of  Delhi  are  said  to  Iiaro 
remained  content  with  the  fortress  of  Rai  I'lthora,  although 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  they  must  havo  added  to  Ilio 
defences  of  the  west  gate,  by  wliich  they  hiul  ent(,'red  Lalkot, 
the  eitjidol  of  t!io  Hindu  Kings.  liut  tliough  the  first 
Musalmiln  Kings  did  not  build  huge  forts  or  extensive  cities 
to  pcr]ietuato  their  names,  yet  in  the  Great  Mosque  and 
magnificent  column  of  Kuth-uddin  Aibeg,  as  well  as  in  the 
richly  carved  tomb  of  Altamsb,  tlicy  have  left  behind  them 
a  few  noble  works,  which  arc  in  every  way  more  worthy  of 
our  admiration. 

The  Great  Mosque  of  Kuth-uddin  was  called  the  J&ma 
Masjid,  according  to  the  inscription  over  the  inner  archway 
of  the  east  entrance.  But  it  is  now  more  commonly  known 
as  the  MasJkl-l-Kufb-itl  Isldm,  or  the  "  Mosque  of  the  Pole 
Star  of  Islamism,"  a  name  which  appears  to  preserve  that  of 
its  founder.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  Kutb 
Mosque,  as  well  as  the  Mindr,  may  have  been  named  after 
the  contemporary  Saint  Kufb-uddm  L'shi,  whose  tomb  is 
close  by.     Syad  Abmad  adds  that  the  Mosque  was  als,o  called 
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the  Adina  Masjid.  This  Great  Mosque,  which  even  in  ruin 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  works  in  the  world,  was  seen 
by  Ibn  Batuta*  about  150  years  after  its  erection,  when  he 
describes  it  as  having  no  equal,  either  for  beauty  or  extent. 
In  the  time  of  Timur,  the  people  of  old  Delhi  prepared  to 
defend  the  Great  Mosque,  but  they  were  all,  according  to  the 
Muhammadan  Historian  Sharaf-uddin,  despatched  by  the 
sword  "  to  the  deepest  hell."  The  Mosque  is  not  mentioned 
by  Baber,  although  he  notices  the  Minar  and  the  tomb  of 
Khwaja  Kutb-uddin,  which  he  perambulated. t  It  is  not 
mentioned  either  by  Abul  Fazl ;  but  no  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  his  silence,  as  he  does  not  even  allude  to  the 
Kutb  Min4r.  The  Minar  itself  was  repaired  during  the 
reign  of  Sikandar  Lodi ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  the  Great 
Mosque,  from  which,  perhaps,  it  may  be  inferred  either  that 
it  was  still  in  good  order,  or  that  it  was  too  much  ruined  to 
be  easily  repaired.  I  conclude  that  the  latter  was  the  case, 
as  it  seems  probable  that '  the  permanent  removal  of  the 
court  from  Delhi  to  PirAzabad  must  have  led  to  the  gradual 
abandonment  of  the  old  city.  We  have  a  parallel  case  in  the 
removal  of  the  Hindu  court  from  Kanoj  to  the  B4ri  in  the 
time  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  This  removal  took  place  in 
A.  D.  1022  and  in  A.  D.  1031,  or  within  ten  years,  Abu 
Rihan  records  that  Kanoj  having  been  deserted  by  its  ruler, 
"  fell  to  ruin." 

The  Great  Mosque  of  Kutb-uddin  was  begim  imme- 
diately  after  the  capture  of  Delhi  in  A.  H.  587,  or  A.  D. 
1191,  as  recorded  by  the  King  himself  in  the  long  inscrip- 
tion over  the  inner  archway  of  the  east  entrance.  This  is 
the  reading  of  the  date  given  by  Syad  Ahmad,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
has  shown  good  groimds  for  its  being  the  true  date.  My  own 
reading  was  589,  taking  tisa  or  nine,  where  Syad  Ahmad 
reads  saba  or  sev^n,  but  the  two  words  are  so  much  alike  that 
they  may  be  read  differently  by  different  people.  Mr.  Thomas 
has  pointed  out  that  Ibn  Batuta  read  the  unit  as  arba  or  four. 
In  this  inscription,  as  well  as  in  the  shorter  one  over  the 
outer  archway  of  the  same  gate,  Kutb-uddin  refrains  from 
calling  himself  by  the  title  of  Sult4n,  which  he  bestows  on 
his  Suzerain  Muaz-uddin  in  the  inscription  over  the  north 


•  Travels^  p.  111. 
t  Memoirs,  p.  308. 
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gateway.  This  last  inscription  is  dated  in  A.  H.  592.  Ami 
hero  I  have  to  notice  the  omission  of  two  points  in  the  Syad's 
copy  of  the  seeond  number  of  the  date.  In  my  copy,  winch 
was  taken  in  1839,  1  find  the  word  tisain,  or  "  ninety,"  quite 
complete.  This  inscription  records  that  the  fonndation  of 
the  Masjid  was  laid  in  tho  reign  of  the  Sultan  Muaz-uddia 
Muhammad,  bin  Sam  (in  the  time  of  the  Khalif)  2^'axer, 
Chief  of  tho  Faithfnl.  The  date  of  A.  H.  592,  orA.D.  llOfJ, 
mnst,  therefore,  I  think,  be  referred  to  tlie  completion  of  the 
buUdinEf.  It  is  true  that  five  years  may  seem  hut  a  short 
time  for  the  erection  of  this  large  mosque,  yet,  when  we 
remember  that  tho  whole  of  tlie  stones  were  obtained  ready 
squared  from  this  Hindu  temples  on  the  spot,  our  wonder  will 
cease,  and  any  doubts  that  might  have  arisen  in  our  minds 
will  bo  dissipated  at  once. 

The  Jdma  Masjid  is  not  so  large  as  many  buildings  of 
the  same  kind  that  have  been  raised  in  later  years,  such  as 
the  great  Mosques  of  Jonpur  and  others ;  but  it  is  still 
imrivalled  for  its  grand  line  of  gigantic  arches,  and  for  the 
graceful  beauty  of  the  flowered  traceiy  which  covers  its  walls. 
The  front  of  the  Masjid  is  a  wall  8  feet  thick,  pierced  by  aline 
of  five  noble  arches.  The  centre  arch  is  22  feet  wide  and 
nearly  53  feet  in  height,  and  the  side  arches  arc  10  feet  wide  and 
21  feet  liigh.  Tlirongh  these  gigantic  arches  tho  first  Alusal- 
mfl.ns  of  Delhi  entered  a  magnificent  room,  130  feet  long 
and  31  feet  broad,  the  roof  of  wliieh  was  supported  on  five  rows 
of  the  tallest  and  finest  of  tho  llindu  ])illars.  The  Mosque  is 
approached  through  a  cloistered  court,  145  feet  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  90  foct  in  width  In  the  midst  of  the 
west  half  of  this  court,  stands  the  celebrated  Iron  Pillar,  sur- 
rounded by  cloisters  formed  of  several  rows  of  Hindu  columns 
of  infinite  variety  of  design,  and  of  most  delicate  execution. 
There  are  three  entrances  to  the  court  of  the  Masjid,  each  10  feet 
in  width,  of  which  the  eastera  entrance  was  the  principal  one. 
The  southern  entranco  has  disappeared  long  ago,  but  tho 
other  two  aro  still  in  good  order,  with  their  interesting 
inscriptions  in  large  Arabic  letters. 

I  have  already  noticed  that  the  whole  of  the  beautiful 
Hindu  pillars  in  these  cloisters  were  originally  covered  with 
plaster  by  the  idol-hating  Musalmi\ns  as  tho  readiest  way  of 
removing  the  infidel  images  from  the  view  of  true  believers. 
A  distinct  proof  of  this  may  he  seen  on  two  stones  in  the  north 
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side  of  the  court,  one  fixe(l  in  the  inner  wall  in  the  north-east 
angle  just  above  the  pillars,  and  the  other  in  the  outer  wall 
between  the  north  gate  and  the  north-east  comer.  The  inner 
sculpture  represents  several  well  known  Hindu  gods, — 1st, 
Vishnu^  lyiiig  on  a  couch  with  a  lotus  rising  from  his 
navel,  and  covered  by  a  canopy,  with  two  attendants';  one 
standing  at  his  head  and  one  sitting  at  his  feet ;  2nd,  a  seated 
figure  not  recognized;  3rd,  Indra,  on  his  elephant;  4th, 
Brahma^  with  three  heads  seated  on  his  goose ;  5th,  Siva^  with 
his  trident  seated  on  his  bull  Nandi ;  6th,  a  figure  with  lotus 
seated  on  some  animal  not  recognized.  The  outer  sculptm*e  is 
of  a  different  description.  The  scene  shows  two  rooms  with  a 
half-opened  door  between  them.  In  each  room  there  is  a  female 
lying  on  a  couch  with  a  cliild  by  her  side,  a  canopy  over  her 
head,  and  an  attendant  at  her  feet.  In  the  left-hand  room  two 
females  are  seen  carrying  children  towards  the  door,  and  in 
the  right-hand  room  two  others  are  doing  the  same.  The 
whole  four  of  these  females  appear  to  be  hastening  towards 
the  principal  figure  in  the  right-hand  room.  I  am  imal^le 
to  offer  any  explanation  of  this  very  curious  scene,  but  as  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  these  figures  would  have  been  exposed 
to  the  sight  of  the  early  Musalm^ns,  I  conclude  that  these 
stones  must  also  have  been  carefully  plastered  over. 

During  the  reign  of  Altamsh,  the  son-in-law  of  Kutb- 
dddin,  the  Great  Mosque  was  much  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  two  wings  to  the  north  and  south,  and  by  the  erection  of 
a  new  cloistered  court  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  sides, 
so  as  to  include  the  Kutb  Minar  in  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  enclosure.  The  fronts  of  the  two  wing  buildings  are 
pierced  by  three  arches  each,  the  middle  arches  being  21  feet 
span,  and  the  side  arches  13  feet.  The  walls  are  of  the  same 
thickness,  and  their  ornamental  scrolls  are  of  the  same 
delicate  and  elaborate  tracery  as  those  of  the  original  Mosque.* 
The  whole  front  of  the  Jdirfa  Masjid,  with  its  new  additions, 
is  381  feet  in  length,  which  is  also  the  length  of  its  cloistered 
court,  the  breadth  being  220  feet.  The  wall  on  the  south  side 
of  the  court,  as  well  as  the  south  end  of  the  east  wall,  are 
fortunately  in  good  preservation,  and,  as  about  three-fourths 
of  the  columns  are  still  standing,  we  are  able  to  measure  the 
size  of  the  enclosure  with  precision,  and  to  reckon  the  number 

*  See  plato  Ko.  XXXVII.  for  a  plan  of  the  original  Maejid  and  iU  additioufi. 
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of  columns  witli  tolerable  certainty.  The  number  of  columns  - 1 
in  the  new  cloisters  mnst  have  been  as  nearly  as  possible 
liflO,  and  as  each  of  them  consists  of  two  Hindu  shafts,  the 
whole  number  of  Hindu  pillars  thus  broun;ht  into  use  could 
not  have  beeu  loss  than  000.  By  ray  measurements  the 
new  court  is  362  feet  long  and  220  feet  bi-oad,  inside  the 
the  walls,  of  which  the  west  wall,  which  is  the  front  of  the 
Masjid,  is  only  6  feet  thick,  the  other  walls  being  11  feet 
thick.  In  the  south-east  corner  of  this  great  quadrangle 
stands  the  majestic  column  called  A*;(/i  Minar,  within  11  feet 
of  the  line  of  cloister  pillars  on  the  south,  and  extending  into 
the.  middle  of  the  cloister  on  the  east  side. 

At  a  later  date  the  court  of  the  Great  Mosque  was  still 
further  enlarged  by  Alauddiu  Khilji,  by  the  addition  of  a 
large  choistored  euelosuro  on  the  east  side,  equal  in  size  to 
more  tlum  oue-half  of  the  court  of  Altamsh.  This  work  i» 
described  by  the  contemporary  poet  Amir  IChusru,*  who  says 
that  the  "  Sultan  determined  upon  adding  to  and  completing 
the  Masjid-i-Jilini  of  Shams-uddin  by  building  beyond  the 
three  old  gates  and  courts  a  fourth  with  lofty  pillars,  and 
upon  the  surface  of  the  stones  he  engmvcd  verses  of  the 
Kiu-an  in  such  a  manner  as  could  not  be  done  even  on  wax ; 
ascending  so  high  that  you  would  think  the  Kuriln  M-as  going 
to  heaven,  and  again  descending  in  another  line  so  low  that 
you  would  think  it  was  coming  down  from  heaven. 
He  also  repaired  the  old  Masjids,  of  which  the  walls  were 
broken  or  inclining,  or  of  which  the  roof  and  domes  had 
fallen."  I  have  given  this  important  passage  at  some  length, 
as  its  puri»ort  docs  not  seem  to  be  quito  clear.  Mr.  Thomaa 
understands  it  to  affirm  tliat  the  long  line  of  noble  arches  of 
the  grL-at  Masjid  itself  were  built  byAlauddin.t  and  certainly 
the  description  of  the  engmved  lines  of  the  Kui-fin  ascendinff 
and  tlesceiidinff  is  more  applicable  to  those  arches  than  to  any 
other  portion  of  the  Great  Kutb  buildings.  I  think,  however, 
that  Amir  Khusru  must  refer  to  the  engraved  lines  of  Tughm 
on  the  Alui  Damdza,  which  ascend  and  descend  iu  the  same 
way  as  those  on  the  great  arches  of  the  Mosque.  It  may  bo 
argued  that  the  inscriptions  may  have  been  added  by  Alaud- 
diu to  the  arches  built  by  his  predecessors  Aibeg  and  A,ltamsh. 

•  Sir  II.  M.  Elliufa  Miih«mmr»dan  HUlorianc.  Iiy  Duivkiq,  111,,  Olt. 
t  Clmiaidia  u(  tlic  PuUuiu  Kiii^^  of  Uclbi,  p,  119. 
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I  confess,  Lowever,  that  my  own  opinion  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  contcmporaiipous  cugraving  of  tbe  inscriptions,  and  of 
the  erection  of  the  long  line  of  noblo  arches  by  the  earlier 
Kings  Aibeg  and  AHamsh.  I  rest  my  opinion  not  only  on 
the  positive  statement  of  Hasan  Nizdmi,  a  contemporary  of 
Aibeg,  who  records  that  Kutb-uddin  "  built  the  J;lmi  Masjid 
at  Delhi,"  and  covered  it  nith  "  inscriptions  in  Tvghra  con- 
taining the  divine  commands,"*  but  also  on  the  shape  and 
construction  of  the  arches,  and  the  form  of  tbe  letters, 
both  of  which  correspond  with  those  of  tbe  Altamsh  Masjid 
at  Ajnier,  while  tliey  diifer  entirely  from  those  of  the  Ala! 
Barwiza  and  Khizri  Masjid  of  the  time  of  Alauddin.  I  note 
first  that  tbe  four  remaiuing  arches  of  Eutb-uddin's  Mosquo 
are  ogee  in  shape  like  those  of  the  Great  Mosque  at  Ajmer, 
and  quite  dilferent  from  the  pointed  and  borse-sboe  arches 
<if  Alauddin.  I  note  next  that  the  upright  letters  of  the' 
Kutb  Masjid  are  vci-y  nearly  of  uniform  thickness,  thus 
agreeing  with  those  of  the  dated  inscriptions  on  the  gateways, 
while  those  of  Aluuddin's  time  are  invariably  much  broader 
at  top  than  at  bottom.  Lastly,  I  note  that  the  undulated, 
(lower  stem,  which  forms  the  ornament  of  the  maiu  line  of 
inscription  on  tbe  central  arch  of  the  Mosque,  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  inscription  on  the  north  gate  which  is 
dated  in  A.  H.  591.+ 

During  the  present  century,  much  speculation  has  been 
wasted  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Kutb  Minar,  whether  it  is  a 
purely  Muhanimadan  building,  or  a  Hindu  building  altered 
and  completed  by  the  conquerors.  The  latter  is  undoutcdly 
the  common  belief  of  the  people,  who  say  that  tbe  pillar  was 
bailt  by  Rai  Pithora  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  daughter 
a  view  of  tbe  Pviver  Jumna.  Some  people  even  say  that  the 
intention  was  to  obtain  a  view  of  tbe  Ganges,  and  that  tbe  Kutb 
Minar  having  failed  to  secure  this  a  second  pillar  of  double 
the  size  was  commenced,  but  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Musalmins.  The  first  part  of  this  ti-adition 
was  warmly  adopted  by  Sir  T.  Metclafe,  and  it  lias  since  found 
a  strong  advocate  in  Syad  Ahmad,  whose  remarks  are  quoted 
with  approval  by  Mr.  Cooper  in  liis  ireccnt  hand-book  for 


•  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot's  n[Btoiiui»,  liy  DoKWrn,  U.,  p.  229. 
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Delhi.  Syad  Alimiul,  howcvor,  refers  only  Ihc  basement 
storey  to  Kai  I'illiora;  liut  this  admission  involves  tlie  whole 
dcftiijn  of  the  column,  whicli  proseircs  the  same  luai-kod  cha- 
racter throughout  all  the  diflerent  storeys.  Tlie  Hindu 
theory  has  I'ouud  a  stout  opponent  in  Colonel  Slceraan,  who 
arfjiues  that  the  great  slope  of  the  huildint;  "  is  the  peculiar 
c'liaraeteristic  of  all  architecture  of  the  Pathans,"  and  that 
the  arches  of  the  Great  Mosquo  close  by  it  "  all  correspond 
in  design,  proportion,  and  execution  to  the  tower."* 

Mr.  Cooper  t  recapitulates  Syad  Ahmad's  arguments, 
and  liiially  states  as  his  opinion  tliat  it  "  rem.iins  an  open 
question  whether  this  magnificent  pillar  was  commenced  by 
the  Hindus  or  Muhammadans."  1  must  confess,  however, 
that  I  am  myself  iiiiito  satisfied  that  the  huihUug  is  entirely  a 
.Muhammadan  one,  both  as  to  origin  and  to  design ;  although, 
no  doubt,  many,  perhaps  all,  of  the  heautiful  details  of 
the  richly  decorated  balconies  may  bo  Hindu.  To  mo  those 
decorations  seem  to  be  purely  Hindu,  and  just  such  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  honey-comb  enriebments  of  the  domes  of  most 
of  the  old  Hindu  temjiles.  The  arguments  brought  fonvard 
in  support  of  the  Hindu  origin  of  the  colunm  are  the 
followmg ; 

Isi. — "That  there  is  only  cue  Mhiar,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  Muhammadans,  who  always  give  two 
Minors  to  their  Masjids."  I  allow  that  tins  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  Muhammadans  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years  at  least,  and  I  will  even  admit  that  the  little  corner 
turrets  or  pinnacles  of  the  jLttta,  or  KahUi,  Masjkl  of  Firuz 
Shah,  may  be  looked  upon  as  Minai-s.  This  would  extend 
the  period  of  tho  use  of  two  Minars  to  the  middle  of  the 
1-lth  century ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  these  little 
turrets  of  Firuz  Shah's  Masjid  are  not  what  th^  MusalmAns 
call  JiMriiiahs,  or  lofty  towers,  from  tlio  top  of  which  the 
Muazziu  calls  the  faithful  to  prayer.  But  the  Kuth  Minar 
is  a  Myizinnh ;  and  that  it  was  tho  practice  of  the  early 
Muhammadans  to  build  a  single  tower,  we  have  the  most 
distinct  and  satisfactory  proofs  in  the  two  Minars  of  Gliazni, 
which  could  not  have  belonged  to  one  Masjid,  as  they  aro 
half  a  milo  apart,  and  of  different  sizes.    These  Minar;*  were 
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built  by  Mabmivl  in  the  early  part  of  the  11th  century,  or 
about  180  years  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  Kutb  Minar. 
Another  equally  decisive  proof  of  this  practice  is  the  solitary 
Minar  at  Koel,  which  was  built  in  A.  H.  652,  or  A.  D.  1254, 
by  Kutlugh  Khatiy  during  the  reign  of  NA,sir-uddin  Mahmud, 
the  youngest  son  of  Altamsh,  in  whose  time  the  Kutb  Minar 
itself  was  completed.  These  still  existing  Minars  of  Ghazni 
and  Koel  show  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  early  Muham- 
madans  to  have  only  one  Minar  even  down  to  so  late  a  date 
as  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 

2nd. — It  is  objected  that  the  slope  of  the  Kutb  Minar 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  known  Minars.  This 
objection  has  already  been  satisfactorily  answered  by  Colonel 
Sleeman,  who  says  truely  that  "  the  slope  is  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristic of  the  architecture  of  the  Pathans." 

3rc?. — Syad  Ahmad  argues  that,  if  the  Minar  had  been 
intended  as  a  Mdzinah  to  the  Great  Mosque,  it  would  have 
been  erected  at  one  end  of  it,  instead  of  being  at  some  distance 
from  it.  In  reply  to  this  objection  I  can  point  again  to  the 
Koel  Minar,  which  occupies  exactly  the  same  detached  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Jtima  Masjid  of  Koel  a^s  the  Kutb 
Minar  does  with  respect  to  the  Great  Mosque  of  Delhi.  Both 
of  them  are  placed  outside  the  south-east  corner  of  their  res- 
pective Masjids.  This  coincidence  of  position  seems  to  me 
sufficient  to  settle  the  question  in  favor  of  the  Kutb  Minar 
having  been  intended  as  a  Mdzinah  of  the  Great  Mosque. 

4/A. — Syad  Ahmad  further  argues  "  that  the  entrance 
door  faces  the  north,  as  the  Hindus  always  have  it,"  whereas 
the  Muhammadans  invariably  place  it  to  the  eastward,  as  may 
bo  seen  in  the  unfinished  "  Minar  of  Alauddin  to  the  north 
of  the  Kutb  Minar."  Once  more  I  appeal  to  the  Koel 
ISIinar,  which,  be  it  remembered,  was  erected  by  the  son  of 
the  Emperor  who  completed  the  building  of  the  Kutb  IMinar, 
and  which  may,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  an  almost  con- 
temporary work.  In  the  Koel  Minar  the  entrance  door  is  to 
the  north,  exactly  as  in  the  Kutb  Minar.  In  both  instances, 
I  believe  that  it  was  so  placed  -chiefly  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Muazzin  when  going  to  call  the  faithful  to  prayer.  It 
think,  also,  that  Syad  Ahmad  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
Minars  of  modern  days  are  "  engaged"  towers,  that  is,  they 
form  the  ends  of  the  front  wall  of  the  Mosque,  and,  as  the 
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back  wall  of  every  Mosque  is  to  thr  westw/ird,  tlio  ontrancps 
do  the  "  eugagod"  Minars  mii?<t  nccpasarily  Im  to  the  eastwanl. 
But  the  case  is  entirely  dilTerciit  with  a  solitary  disengaged 
Minar,  of  which  the  entrance  would  naturally  bo  on  the  sido 
nearest  to  its  Masjid.  But  waiving  this  part  of  tho  discus- 
sion, I  return  to  the  fact  that  the  entrance  of  the  Knel  Minar 
is  to  the  nortliward,  exactly  the  same  as  in  tho  Kutb  Minar, 
and  that  the  entrances  to  the  two  great  tombs  of  Salniwal 
Mak,  and  linkn-uddin  in  Multan  are  not  to  tho  eastward  but 
to  the  Bouthward,  as  are  also  those  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  and  of 
most  other  modern  tombs.  Tho  only  exception  that  I  know  is 
tho  tomb  of  Altamsh,  of  which  tlic  entrance  is  to  the  east- 
ward. The  argument  of  Syad  Ahmad  includes  also  the  posi- 
tion of  the  entrance  doors  of  Uindu  huildings,  which,  as  lie 
says,  are  always  placed  to  the  northward.  But  this  is  an 
undoubted  mistake,  as  a  very  great  majority  of  Hindu 
tcmptca  have  their  entrances  to  the  eastward.  On  referring 
to  my  Note  books,  I  find  that,  out  of  50  temples,  of  wliicli 
I  have  a  record,  no  less  tban  38  have  their  entrances  to  tho 
east,  10  to  the  west,  and  only  2  to  tho  north,  both  of  which 
last  are  in  tbo  Fort  of  Gwalior. 

^th. — Syad  Ahmad  further  objects  that  "it  is  customary 
for  the  nindus  to  commence  such  huildings  without  any 
platform  (or  plinth),  whereas  the  Muhammadans  always  ei-cet 
their  buildings  upon  a  raised  terrace  or  platform,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  unfinished  Minar  of  Alauddin  Kliilji."  In  this 
statement  about  tho  Hindu  buildings,  Syad  Ahmad  is  again 
mistaken,  as  it  is  most  undoubtedly  the  usual  custom  of  the 
Hindus  to  raise  their  temples  on  plinths.  I  can  point  to  the 
gigantic  Buddhist  temple  at  Buddha  Gaya  as  springing  fi^im 
a  plinth  nearly  20  feet  in  height.  The  two  largest  temples 
in  the  Fort  of  Gwalior,  one  Bi-ahmanical  and  the  other  Jain, 
are  both  raised  on  plinths,  so  also  are  tho  elaborately  sculp- 
tured temples  of  Kajriha,  and  so  are  most  of  the  temples  in 
ift  Kashmir.  Lastly,  the  Great  Pillar  at  Chitor  has  a  plinth 
not  less  than  S  or  10  feet  in  height,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Fcrgusson's  and  Tod's  Drawings,  and  which  Tod*  describes 
as  "an  ample  terrace  42  feet  square."  The  smaller  pillar  at 
Chitor  must  also  havo  a  good  plinth,  as  Fergusson  describes 
tho  entrance  as  at  some  height  above  the  base.    I'iiat  the 
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Muhammadans  in  India  also  erect  tlipir  buildings  on  plinths 
or  raised  terraces,  I  readily  admit ;  for,  on  the  same  principle 
th^t  a  Cuckoo  may  be  said  to  build  a  nest,  the  Musalmilns 
usually  placed  their  buildings  on  the  sites  of  Ilindu  temples 
which  they  had  previously  destroyed.  The  Mosques  at  Ma- 
thura,  EAnoj,  and  Jonpur,  are  signal  examples  of  this  practice. 
The  raised  terrace  is,  therefore,  only  an  accidental  adjunct  of 
the  Muhanunadan  building,  whereas  it  is  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  Hindu  structure.  But  the  early  MusalmAns  did  not 
place  their  buildings  on  raised  terraces  or  platforms,  as  may 
be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Drawings  of  Mosques  in  Syria 
and  Persia,  which  are  given  in  Pergusson's  Hand-book.*  The 
Ghaznivides  also,  who  were  the  more  immediate  predecessors 
of  the  Indian  Musalmans,  built  their  Minars  at  Ghazni  with- 
out plinths.  The  contemporary  tomb  of  Altamsh  is  likewise 
without  a  plinth.  From  all  these  facts  I  infer  that  the  early 
Musalman  structures  in  India  were  usually  built  without 
plinths,  and  therefore  that  the  Kutb  Minar  is  undoubtedly  a 
Muhammadan  building. 

5th. — The  last  argument  brought  forw^ard  by  Syad 
Ahmad  is,  that  bells,  which  are  used  in  Hindu  worship,  arc 
found  sculptured  on  the  lower  part  of  the  basement  storey  of 
the  Kutb  Minar.  It  is  true  that  bells  are  used  in  the  daily 
worship  of  the  Hindus,  and  also  that  they  are  a  common 
ornament  of  Hindu  columns,  as  may  be  seen  on  most  of  the 
pillars  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Great  Mosque.  But  bells  are 
no  more  idolatrous  than  flowers,  which  are  used  in  such  pro- 
fusion in  the  daily  service  of  the  Hindu  temples.  The  fact 
is  that,  where  Muhammadan  mosques  have  b^n  built  of  the 
materials  stolen  from  Hindu  temples,  such  portions  of  archi- 
tectural ornament  as  were  free  from  figures  either  of  men  or 
of  animals,  were  invariably  made  use  of  by  the  conquerors. 
For  this  reason  most  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  early 
IMusalmlln  buildings  is  purely  Hindu.  For  instance,  in  the 
JAma  Masjid  of  Kanoj,  which  is  built  entirely  of  Hindu  ma- 
terials, the  whole  of  the  concentric  circles  of  overlapping 
stones  in  the  central  dome,  with  only  one  exception,  still 
preserve  the  original  Hindu  ornament  unaltered.  The  ex- 
ception is  the  lowest  circle,  which  is  completely  covered  with 
Ambic  inscriptions.  One  of  the  Hindu  circles  is  made  up 
solely  of  the  Sicasfika  or  mystic  cross  of  the  early  Indians. 
This  symbol  is  essentially  an  idolatrous  one,  although   it  is 


♦  Vol.  L,  p.  415. 
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moat  prohaljlfi  that  tlio  Masa!mS.ns  wnre  not  aware  of  Ih 
sign iftcanoe.  But  if  tlic  oraamentHl  bells  of  the  Kutb  Minar 
iiro  to  bo  t:ik(;ii  as  Ji  proof  of  its  Hindu  origin,  even  bo  must 
tlio  ornauipntal  Swastikas  of  the  Kanoj  Masjid  be  accepted 
as  evidence  to  tho  same  eli'cct.  Itis  admitted  that  this  Masjid 
is  built  up  entirely  of  llindu  materials,  but  these  bave  been 
skilfully  re-arningcd  by  the  Moslem  Architect  to  suit  ibo 
rcciuircmcnts  of  a  mosque,  so  that  the  design  of  the  building 
is  strictly  Mubammadan,  while  its  ornamentation  is  jjurcly 
Hindu.  I  may  add  that  one  of  tbc  western  pillars  that 
supports  tho  central  dome  of  this  mosque  i**  made  up  of  two 
old  shafts,  both  of  which  are  decorated  with  tlie  Hindu  bell 
and  stispending  chain. 

Tho  strong  evidence  which  I  have  brought  forward  ia 
reply  to  the  arjfuments  of  Syad  Ahmad  and  others,  appears 
to  rao  to  bo  quite  conclusive  as  to  tho  origin  ol"  tho  Kutb 
Miuar,  which  is  essentially  a  Muhammadan  building.  But 
the  strongest  evidence  in  favor  of  this  conclusion  is  the  fact 
that  tho  Musalmilns  of  Ghazni  had  already  built  two  separate 
Miliars  of  miiilar  design  with  angular  tlutes,  whertsis  the 
only  Hindu  pillar  of  an  early  date,  namely,  the  smaller 
column  at  Cbitor,  is  altogether  dissimilar,  both  in  plan  and 
in  dctaiL  The  entrance  to  this  llindu  tower  is  at  some 
height  above  tho  ground,  while  that  of  tbc  Kutb  Miuar  ia 
absolutely  on  the  ground  level.  The  summit  of  the  Hindu 
tower  is  crowned  by  an  open  pillared  temple  of  almost  the 
same  mdtli  as  the  base  of  tlie  building,  whereas  tlie  cupola 
of  the  Kutb  Minav  is  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  tho 
diameter  of  its  base.  But  fliis  small  cupola  of  less  than 
iJ  feet  in  diameter  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  ono  special 
purpose  connected  with  the  performance  of  the  Muhammadan 
religion.  From  this  narrow  point  the  Muazzia  eould  sum- 
mon tbo  faithful  to  prayer  from  all  sides  by  simply  turning 
round  and  repeating  the  Jzdn,  and  on  all  sides  he  would 
bo  visihle  to  tbc  people.  The  small  size  of  the  cupola, 
which  crowns  tho  Kutb  Minar,  is  a  characteristie  peculiar 
to  Muhammadan  towers  for  the  special  reason  which  I 
bare  just  mentioned.  On  this  account,  therefore,  I  con- 
clude that  the  Kulh  Minar  is  a  Mtizinah  or  Muazzin's 
tower. 

That  the  Kutb  Minar  was  actually  used  as  a  Mdzinahy 
wo  may  infer  from  the  records  of  Shamsi  Siraj,  who  about 
A.  D.  13S0,  records  that  tbo  magnificent  Minilr  in  the  JAma 
Masjid  of   old    Delhi  was   built  by    Sultan  Shams-uddin 
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Altamsh.  But  the  fact  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  Abulfeda, 
who  wrote  about  A.  D.  1300.  He  describes  the  Mazmah  of 
the  J&ma  Masjid  at  Delhi  as  made  of  red  stone  and  very  lofty, 
with  many  sides  and  360  steps.  Now  this  description  can 
be  applied  only  to  the  Kutb  Minar,  which,  as  it  at  present 
stands,  has  actually  379  steps ;  but  we  know  that  the  Miliar 
was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  reign  of  Firuz  Shah,  by  whose 
orders  it  was  repaired  in  A.  D.  1368.  There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  improbable  in  the  account  of  Abulfeda  that  the 
Minar  in  his  time  had  only  360  steps.  On  the  contrary  I 
accept  the  statement  as  a  valuable  hint  towards  ascertain- 
ixig  the  height  of  the  original  Minar  as  completed  by  the 
Emperor  Altamsh.* 

The  object  of  building  this  lofty  column  seems  to  me  to 
be  clear  enough.  The  first  Musalman  conquerors  were  an 
energetic  race,  whoso  conceptions  were  as  bold  and  daring  as 
their  actions.  When  the  zealous  Muliammadan  looked  on 
the  great  city  of  Delhi,  the  metropolis  of  the  princely  Tomars 
and  the  haughty  Chohans,  his  first  wish  would  have  been 
to  humble  the  pride  of  the  infidel ;  his  second,  to  exalt  the 
religion  of  his  prophet  Muhammad.  To  attain  both  of  these 
objects,  he  built  a  lofty  column,  from  whose  summit  the 
Muazzin's  call  to  morning  and  evening  prayer  could  be  heard 
on  all  sides  by  Hindus  as  well  as  by  Musalmans.  The  con- 
queror's pride  was  soothed  by  the  daily  insult  and  indignity 
thus  ofifered  to  the  infidel,  while  his  religious  feelings  were 
gratified  by  the  erection  of  a  noble  monument  which  towered 
majestically  over  the  loftiest  houses  in  the  city. 

The  Kutb  Minar,  as  it  stands  now,  is  238  feet  and  1  inch 
in  height,  with  a  base  diameter  of  47  feet  3  inches,  and  an 
upper  diameter  of  nearly  9  feet.  The  base  or  plinth  of  the 
pillar  is  2  feet  in  height,  the  shaft  is  234  feet  and  1  inch,  and 
the  base  or  stump  of  the  old  cupola  is  2  feet  more ;  thus  mak- 
ing the  whole  height  238  feet  1  inch.  The  shaft  is  divided 
into  five  storeys,  of  which  the  lower  storey  is  94  feet  11  inches 
in  height,  and  the  upper  storey  is  22  feet  4  inches,  the  two 

*  See  Gildemeister  ScriptoruBi  Arabum  de  rebus  indicia.  He  describes  it  as  built 
of  red  stone. 

Of  the  379  steps  3  belong  to  Major  Smith's  cupola,  and  37  to  the  upper  storey  of 
22  feet  4  in^es,  which  leave  339  6tc(>8  to  the  four  lower  storeys.  In  the  time  of  Abulfeda, 
there  must  consequently  have  been  21  steps  above  tlic  fourth  storey  to  make  up  his  total  of 
360  steps.  These  would  l>o  equal  to  13  feet  in  height^  making  the  total  height  in  his  time 
228  feet  9  inches,  or  9  feet  4  inches  less  than  at  present.  This  agrees  with  the  statement 
of  Firuz  Shah,  who  says — *'The  Minara  of  Sultan  Muiz-uddin  t»am  had  been  stnick  by 
lightning,  I  repaired  it,  and  raised  it  hifjhcr  than  it  rras  before. — Sec  DowdOuV  c-dition  of 
Sir  H.  M.  ElUot*s  Historians,  111.,  3S3.     FutuhAt-i-Firuz  Shahi. 
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measurements  togclher  \mD^  jusi  equal  to  ono-Iiall'  of  (lie 
height  of  the  uolumu.  The  height  of  the  second  storey  in 
riOicet  S^  incUos,  that  of  the  third  storey  is 40  feet  0^  inches, 
and  that  of  tlic  fourth  storey  is  2'>  feet  1  inches,  or  just  one- 
half  of  the  height  of  the  second  storey.*  There  arc  two 
other  proportions  which  maybe  noticed,  as  they  most  pro- 
bahly  entered  into  the  orif^inal  design  of  the  huiUUDi*.  Tlic 
column,  as  it  stands  now,  omitting  only  the  stump  of  the  old 
cupola,  is  just  fire  diameters  in  lieif»ht ;  thus,  47  feet  3  incUos, 
multiplied  hy  j,  gives  23C  feet  3  inches  as  the  height  of  the 
column,  which  is  only  2  inches  in  excess  of  the  mean  measiiro- 
mcnt.  Again,  the  lower  storey  is  just  two  (liaractera  in  height. 
]^oLh  of  these  proportions  were,  I  presume,  intentional.  But 
there  is  another  coincidence  of  measurements,  which  is,  I  think, 
(oo  curious  to  have  been  intentional,  namely,  that  the  circum- 
ference of  the  base  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  diameters 
of  the  six  storeys  of  the  building,  the  old  cupola  being 
considered  as  a  sixth  starey.* 

As  some  of  the  dimensions  here  given  differ  IJrom 
those  recorded  by  Ensign  Blunt  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  it 
is  necessary  tliat  I  should  slate  tlmt  they  are  the  mean 
results  of  two  sets  of  measurements,  the  first  taken  hy 
myself  in  1839,  and  the  other  by  Sir  Ji'roderick  Abbott 
in  18  to.  I  now  giro  these  mcasiurementa  in  detail  for 
comparison  : 
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The  only  way  in  wliich  I  can  account  for  the  great 
difference  of  5  feet  in  the  height  of  the  lower  storey  between 
Blunt's  measurements  taken  in  1794  and  the  actual  height 
as  it  now  stands,  is  by  supposing  that  there  must  have  been 
an  accumulation  of  rubbish  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  wliich 
would  have  dijninished  the  actual  height  of  the  basement 
storey.  His  heights  of  the  second  and  third  storeys  agree 
very  closely  with  my  measurements,  but  that  of  the  fourth 
storey  is  more  than  2  feet  short  of  the  true  height.  The 
lieight  of  the  fifth  storey  is  not  given. 

In  recording  Blunt's  measurements  Mr.  Fergusson  has, 
I  think,  made  a  mistake  in  excluding  the  cupola  from  the 
ascertained  height  of  242  feet  6  inches.  Blunt  distmctly 
states  that  the  height  of  the  third  storey  was  180  feet,  which, 
deducted  from  242^,  will  give  no  less  than  62^  feet  for  the 
lieight  of  the  two  upper  storeys.  But  this  height,  as  we  know 
from  present  measurements,  is  only  25  feet  4  inches,  plus  22 
feet  4  inches,  or  altogether  47  feet  8  inches,  which,  deducted 
from  62^  feet,  leaves  14  feet  10  inches  unaccounted  for.  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  this  must  have  been  the  height  of 
the  cupola  as  it  stood  in  A.  D.  1794.  Accepting  this  view  as 
correct,  the  true  height  of  the  Kutb  Minar  in  1794  must  have 
been  236  feet  1  inch,  plus  14  feet  10  inches,  or  250  feet  11 
inches. 

The  base  or  plinth  of  the  Kutb  Minar  is  a  polygon  of 
24  sides,  each  side  measuring  G  feet  1^  inches,  or  altogether 
147  feet.  The  basement  storey  has  the  same  number  of  faces 
formed  into  convex  flutes,  which  are  alternately  angular  and 
semi-circular.  This  last  fact  alone  is  suflBcient  to  show  the 
inaccuracy  of  Blunt's  description  of  the  plan  as  a  polygon  of 
27  sides,*  as  any  uneven  number  of  faces  would  have  brought 
two  flutes  of  the  same  kind  together.  In  the  second  storey 
the  flutes  are  all  semi-circular,  and  in  the  third  storey  they 
are  all  angular.  The  fourth  storey  is  ch^cular  and  plain,  and 
the  fifth  storey  is  partially  fluted  with  convex  semi-circular 
flutes.  Eound  the  top  of  each  storey  runs  a  bold  projecting 
balcony,  which  is  richly  and  elaborately  decorated.  The  three 
lower  storeys  are  also  ornamented  with  belts  of  Arabic  writ- 
ing, boj:dered  with  richly  decorated  hands.  These  three 
storeys  arc  built  entirely  of  red  sand-stone,  but   there  is  a 
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diffcreaco  in  the  colours  of  the  stono,  tbat  of  tlio  second  slorey 
being  genora,lly  a  pale  i)iiikisli  buif,  wliiie  tliatof  the  thml 
storey  is  a  dark-red.  Tlie  whole  uf  the  upjwr  part  of  tlio 
fourth  storey  is  built  of  wbite  marble,  and  there  arc  also  two 
ornamental  bands  of  white  marble  iu  the  fifth  storey.  Ac- 
cording to  Ibn  Batnta,*  the  pillar  was  said  to  Jiave  been  buih 
"of  stones  from  seven  dlli'ereut  quaries;"  but  I  could  not 
trace  more  than  three  different  kinds  of  stone,  vis.,  the  grey 
quartzose  rock  of  Delhi,  the  wbito  marble  of  Jaypur,  and  the 
red  sand-stone  of  the  bills  to  the  south  of  Delhi.  If,  however, 
the  different  colours  of  the  sand-stoue  be  tjiken  into  account, 
there  are  cerminly  three  distinct  colours,  or  buff,  pink,  and 
red,  which  may  bo  considered  as  forming  three  distinct  rarie- 
tics  of  sand-stone.  Tlic  grey  quartzose  stone  is  used  only 
in  the  interior  of  the  building,  and  the  white  marble  is  con- 
fined to  the  two  upper  storeys.  Inside  the  pillar  there  is  a 
spiral  staircase  of  37(3  steps  from  the  ground  level  to  tho 
balcony  of  tlio  flfLh  storey.  Above  this,  there  are  Uiree  stops 
more  to  the  present  top  of  the  stone- work,  which  once  formed 
the  floor  of  the  paltry  pavilion  which  Major  Ilobert  Smith 
wag  allovred  to  stick  on  the  lop  of  this  noble  column. 

In  170i,  when  "Ensign  Blunt  sketched  the  Kutb  Minar, 
tho  old  cupola  of  I'iruz  Shah  was  still  standing,  although 
much  ruined.  Blunt's  rude  sketeh,  as  given  in  the  Asiatic 
iiesearches,  conveys  no  intelligible  idea  of  the  old  cupola, 
and  is  sarcastically  compared  by  Robert  Smith  to  "a  large 
stone  harp."  A  better  idc:i  of  tlio  old  cupola  will  be  formed 
from  an  aqua-tint  view  of  the  pillar  given  in  Blagdon'a  "  Brief 
History  of  India,"  which  was  published  about  IBOS.t  By 
comparing  this  view  with  the  statement  of  the  Natives  tbat 
the  old  cupola  was  a  "plain  square  top  on  four  stone  pil- 
lai"s,"t  I  thiuk  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  restore  the 
upper  part  of  the  ]tillar  in  a  style  that  would  harmonize  with 
the  rest  of  tho  building.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  conceive 
anything  more  incongruous  tlian  the  liirasy  Mogul  pavilion, 
wliich  Ilobert  Smith  fixed  on  tlio  "  top  of  this  grand  and 
massive  specimen  of  Pathanai'chlteeture."  In  my  Note-book 
of  1839,   I  find  a  remark  that  "  the  balustrades  of  the 

•  TraiiJ-  Iiy  Br.  Lee,  p.  111.  • 

t  J(<«t  of  Uie  vU'wa  of  lliis  book  in*  by  Dwii"!!.    Tho  viiliio  o(  tbo  lottor  jitom  nugr  bt 
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balconies  and  the  plain  slight  building  on  the  top  of  the  pillar 
do  not  harmonize  with  the  massive  and  richly  ornamented 
Path^n  architecture."  Major  Smith's  pavilion  was  taken 
down  in  1817  or  1848  by  order  of  Lord  Hardinge.  I  pre- 
sume tliat  this  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  his  eldest  son, 
the  present  Lord  Hardinge,  whose  known  artistic  taste  and 
skill  would  at  once  have  detected  the  architectural  unfitness 
of  such  a  flimsy  pavilion  for  the  summit  of  this  noble 
colunm. 

On  the  1st  of  August  1803,  the  old  cupola  of  the  Kutb 
Minar  was  thrown  down,  and  the  whole  pillar  seriously  in- 
jured by  an  earthquake.  A  drawing  of  the  pillar,  while  it 
was  in  this  state,  was  made  by  Captain  Elliot  upwards  of 
two  years  after  the  earthquake,  but  the  engraving  of  this 
drawing  is  too  small  to  show  the  nature  of  the  balustrades 
of  the  balconies.  About  this  time  the  dangerous  state  of 
the  pillar  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Governor  General, 
who  authorized  the  necessary  repairs  to  be  begun  at  once. 
This  difl&cult  work  was  entrusted  to  Major  Robert  Smith,  of 
the  Engineers,  and  was  completed  by  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1828,  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  17,000,  with  a  further  charge  of 
more  than  Rs.  5,000  for  clearing  the  ruins  around  the  pillar. 
The  intricate  nature  of  some  of  these  repairs  can  be  best 
seen  and  understood  by  an  examination  of  Mallitte's  large 
photograph  of  the  lower  balcony.  All  the  forms  of  the 
'  mouldings  have  been  carefully  preserved,  but  the  rich  orna- 
mentation has  been  omitted  as  too  costly,  and  the  new  stone- 
work is,  therefore,  quite  plain  throughout.  This  part  of  the 
work  appears  to  have  been  done  with  much  patience  and 
skill,  and  Major  Smith  deserves  credit  for  the  conscientious 
care  which  he  bestowed  upon  it.  But  this  commendation 
must  be  confined  to  the  repairs,  for  the  restorations  of  the 
entrance  door- way,  of  the  balustrades,  and  of  the  cupola,  are 
altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  pillar. 

It  appears  from  Major  Smith's  report  that  the  old 
entrance  doorway  Was  still  in  existence  at  that  time,  although 
much  broken.  This  being  the  case,  he  should  have  adhered 
strictly  to  the  original  design,  instead  of  which,  to  use  his 
own  words,  ''  the  former  rude  and  fractured  entrance  door  of 
the  base  of  the  column  (was)  repaired,  and  improved  with 
new  mouldingSy  frieze,  and  repair  of  the  inscription  tablet." 
From  this  statement  I  infer  that  the  whole  of  the  entrance 
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iloorwny  is  Smiili's  own  (IcsiEjTi,  a  conclusion  which  has  alrcadv 
I)e<)H  drawu  hy  Sir.  Porgussou,  m'Iio  iloriounws  f.his  work 
as  beiitf;  "in  the  truo  stylo  of  Strawberry  Uill  Gothic." 
I'crhaps  it  may  not  now  Iw  possil)Io  to  recover  tlio  ori:jinal 
design,  hut  its  main  features  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
other  tlirfio  existing  doorways.  All  of  tlieso  arc  plain,  and 
it  is  evident  from  Major  Smith's  account  that  the  lower  door- 
way was  also  plain,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  "rude,"  and  without 
frieze  or  mouldiugs,  which  were  added  hy  himself.  1  con- 
fess, therefore,  that  I  should  like  to  seo  Smith's  doorway 
altogcttier  romoved,  and  the  old  ontrancc  restored  in  tho 
simple  hut  massive  stylo  of  the  other  doorways.  The 
entrance  of  the  Kotil  Miuar,  which  is  still  in  existence*  is 
also  plain,  and  mif^ht  be  studied  with  advantage. 

Till)  flimsy  balustrades  aro  even  a  greater  oye-soro  than 
tlio  modern  entrance,  as  thoy  form  a  prominent  part  in  erery 
view  of  tho  buihling.  liut  although  not  ornamental,  they 
aro  useful,  and  might  ou  that  account  alone  he  toleratou. 
It  would  not,  however,  be  cither  difllcult  or  expensiro  to 
remove  them,  and  to  furnish  new  balustrades  more  in 
harmony  with  the  rich  stylo  of  the  balconies.  Ensign  Blunt 
describes  the  old  balustrades  as  "small  battlements;"  and 
sueli,  I  believe,  must  have  been  the  nature  of  tlic  original 
balustrades,  at  once  rich  and  massive,  like  the  battlements 
of  tlio  older  tombs.  The  present  bilustrades  might  be  »oId 
with  advantage  in  Delhi,  as  they  belong  to  the  flimsy  stylo 
of  garden-house  areliitecturo  of  tho  present  day. 

The  history  of  tho  Kuth  Minar  is  written  in  its  inscrip- 
tions, lu  tlie  basement  storey  there  are  six  bands  or  belts  of 
insiTiptions  encircling  tho  tower.  T^lB  uiipevmost  band  con- 
tains only  some  verses  from  the  Koran,  and  the  next  below 
it  gives  the  well  known  nincty-nino  Arabic  names  of  the 
Almighty.  Tho  third  belt  contains  the  name  and  praises  of 
Mifdz'nddin,  Ahnl  Mnzafiir,  Itiihummad  Uta  Seim.  Tho 
I'ourth  belt  contains  only  a  verso  from  the  Koran,  and  the 
fifth  Ix'lt  repeats  the  name  and  praises  of  the  Sultan  Muham- 
mad. Uiu  Oilm.  The  lowermost  belt  has  been  too  mudi 
injured,  both  hy  time  and  by  ignorant  restorations,  to  ailmit 
of  Iteing  read,  but  Syad  Alunail  has  traced  the  words  \'  Amir- 
iii-Umra,  or  Chief  of  the  "nobles."  Tho  inscription  over 
tho  nntranc^o  doorway  records  tliat  "  this  Jliiiar  of  Sultan 
Sliams-uddin  Altamsh  having  been  injured,  was  repaired  during 
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llie  reign  of  Sit.andcr  Shah,  son  of  Bablol,  by  Fateli  Klian, 
the  son  of  Khawis  Khan,  in  A.  U.  D09  or  A.  D.  1503. 

In  the  second  storey  the  inscription  over  the  doorway 
records  that  the  Emperor  Altamsh  ordered  the  completion  of 
the  Minar.  The  lowermost  helt  contains  the  verses  of  Ihe 
Koran  respcctiiig  the  summons  to  prayers  on  Friday,  and  tho 
upper  line  contains  tlie  praises  of  the  Emperor  Altamsh. 
Over  the  door  of  the  third  storey  the  praises  of  Altamsh  are 
repeated,  and  again  in  the  lielt  of  inscription  round  the 
column.  In  the  fourth  storey  the  door  inscription  records  that 
tho  Minar  was  ordered  to  be  erected  during  tlie  reign  of 
Altamsh.  The  inscription  over  the  door  of  the  fifth  storey 
states  tliat  tlic  Minar  having  been  injured  by  lightning,  was 
n^paired  by  the  Emperor  Firuz  Sliah  in  A.  U.  770  or 
A.  U.  13G8. 

But  besides  these  long  inscriptions,  which  form  part  of 
the  ai"chit.octural  ornament  of  the  pillar,  there  are  a  few  other 
short  records  which  are  worth  preserving.  On  the  basement 
stoiTy  is  recorded  the  name  of  Fazzil,  son  of  Abul  MuJLli,  the 
Mulatcali  QT  high  priest;  and  on  one  side  of  the  third  storey  is 
found  the  name  of  JfiiAammad  Amircho,  Architect.  On  the 
same  storey,  also,  there  is  a  short  NAgari  inscription  in  ono 
line  with  the  name  of  Muhammad  Sullan  and  tho  date  of 
Sanwat  1382  or  A.  D.  1325,  which  was  the  first  year  of 
Muhammad  Tughlak's  reign.  On  the  wall  of  the  fourth 
storey  there  is  another  Nigari  inscription,  in  two  lines,  which 
is  dated  in  the  Samtal  year  1425  or  A.  D.  13G8,  in  the 
reign  of  Piroj  Sdh,  or  Firuz  Shah  Tughlak.  A  third  Nagari 
inscription  is  found  on  the  south  jamb  of  the  doorway  of  the 
fourth  storey,  cut  partly  on  the  white  marble  and  partly  on  the 
red  sand-stone.  This  also  gives  the  name  of  Firuz  Shah,  but 
the  date  is  one  year  later  than  the  last,  or  Savivcd  1420. 
This  is  the  longest  and  most  important  of  the  KAgari  inscrip- 
tions, but  unfortunately  it  is  not  in  such  a  state  of  preserva- 
tion, more  especially  the  upper  portion  on  the  wliite  marble, 
as  to  be  easily  legible.  I  can  make  out  tho  words  Sri 
Visteakarwa  prasdde  ruchila,  and  towards  the  end  I  find  the 
title  of  Silpi,  or  "  Architect,"  applied  to  tlte  son  of  Chdhadn 
Deca  Pdla,  named  Nana  sallin,  who  repaired  the  Slinar. 
But  in  the  middle  of  the  inscription  I  find  no  less  than  five 
numbers  given  in  figures,  all  of  which  arc  preceded  hy  the 
word  gnj,  as  yaj  22,  gaj  3,  gaj  2G,  gaj  131,  and  gaj  134.     I 
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iiifor  from  tbeso  measurements  that  tlio  inscription  may  pro- 
liably  be  of  some  importance  in  determining  the  nature  ami 
extent  of  the  repairs  that  were  executed  by  Firuz  Shall. 
As  I  read  one  passage  of  this  inscription,  the  Architect  was 
obliged  to  puU  down  (nipaiit)  a  considerablo  jiortion  of  the 
pillar.* 

It  now  only  remains  to  ascertain  who  was  the  actual 
builder  of  the  Kutb  Minar.  The  learned  Syad  Ahmad 
assigns  the  original  building  of  the  basement  storey  to  Rai 
IMthora,  and  its  adaptation  by  the  Musalniilns  to  Kutb-uddin 
Aibeg.  The  name,  and  titles  of  this  King  were,  he  thinks, 
engraved  in  the  lowermost  band  of  inscriptions,  as  the  legible 
words  of  this  baud  coiTcspond  with  a  portion  of  Aibeg's 
inscription  over  the  inner  arch  of  the  eastern  gateway  of  Uio 
Great  Mosque.  The  completion  of  the  Minar  lie  assigns  to 
Altamsh.  The  claim  of  the  Hindus  has  already  been  fully 
discussed  and  disposed  of  as  altogether  baseless.  That  of 
Kutb-uddin  Aibeg  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  the 
pillar  is  eaUed  by  his  name,  and  partly  on  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  Muhammad  Bin  Stlm  is  twice  recorded  ou  the  lower 
storey  of  the  column.  Tha  occurrence  of  this  name  qjakt^s 
it  highly  probable  that  the  name  of  Kutb-uddin  Aibeg  was 
also  engraved  on  this  storey,  as  argued  hy  Syad  Ahmed. 
With  these  two  names  engraved  on  the  basement  storey  it 
seems  only  natural  to  conclude  tliat  the  building  of  the  piOar 
was  begun  by  Aibeg  during  the  life-time  of  his  Suzerain, 
Muhammad  Bin  Sdm,  and  in  full  accordance  with  tliis  con- 
elusion  is  the  statement  recorded  over  the  doorway  of  the 
second  storey,  that  the  contpleihn  of  the  pillar  was  ordered  by 
Altamsh.  Under  this  view  the  building  of  tho  Minar  may 
have  been  begun  by  Aibeg  in  about  A.  D.  1300,  and  com- 
pleted by  Altamsh  iu  about  1220. 

Tlic  other  view  which  attributes  the  foundation  of  tho 
pillar  to  Altamsh  is  based  chiefly,  I  believe,  on  the  state- 
ments of  Abidfeda  and  Shams-i-Sirdj,  which  are  supported 
by  the  inscription  of  Siiandar  Lodi  over  the  entrance 
door  of  tho  pillar.     Syad  Ahmad  refers  to  the   inscription 

*  I  ino;  Tncfttion  th«t  the  Bum  of  the  two  Diimbeni  SS  +  SO  — 18  jraj,  tAken  at  UicTaliia 
«1  UiE  ^  ubbutiud  frO[u  the  leui^h  of  Kirux  Shah'a  Lat.  nam^,  lUtHU  inchi>i.'aiD>niuta  tu 
(12  tret  St  indies,  wliich  I  would  umaynie  with  tho  huight  ot  Iho  twn  iif.|wr  «U.rcy»  o(  tZ  fe«ft 
ti  intbua  fiBdiirivedfrpinLinittiiint  lUitut'a  meapni-cMrnt,  Ijitni  IwfuR'  tlie  \A\\i\t  ii-aiiujiiinl 

l;y  lislituinj;. 


nvcr  the  tJoonvay  of  the  second  storey,  ■bIiicIi  records  tliat 
AUamsb  ordered  the  com}iletion  of  the  Minar,  as  a  proof  that 
he  did  not  commence  it.  But  another  inscription  over  the 
doorway  of  the  fourth  storey  seems  to  be  equally  explicit  in 
assigning  the  beginning  of  the  Minar  to  Altamsh.  Both 
Syad  Alimad  and  Naicdb  Zia-vddin  give  the  same  translation 
of  this  inscription,  namely,  that  "  the  erection  of  this  buikl- 
ing  was  ordered  during  the  reign  of  Shamsuddin  Altamsh." 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  order  recorded  in  this  inscrip- 
tion may  refer  to  the  fourtli  storey  only,  and  as  this  limited 
view  of  its  meaning  will  bring  tBe  two  othenrise  conflicting 
inscriptions  into  strict  accord  with  each  other,  I  think  that 
it  may  bo  accepted  as  the  most  probable  intention  of  the 
inscriber.  The  statements  of  AbiUfeda,  Shams-SirAj,  and 
Sikandar  Lodi,  all  of  which  agree  in  calling  this  pillar  the 
Minar  of  Altamsh,  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  as  conveying 
only  the  popular  opinion,  and  are  certainly  not  entitled  to 
the  same  weight  as  the  two  inscriptions  on  the  basement 
storey  which  i*ecord  the  name  and  titles  of  Muhammad  Bin 
Sa,m,  the  Suzerain  of  Kutb-uddin  Aibeg,  whose  name  is  now 
attached  to  the  pillar.  The  absence  of  Altamsh's  name  in 
the  Inscription  of  the  lower  storey  is,  I  think,  a  conclusive 
proof  that  he  himself  did  not  claim  it  as  his  own  work.* 

According  to  Syad  Ahmad,  the  Emperor  Altamsh  erected 
five  storeys  in  addition  to  the  basement  storey,  and  another 
storey  was  afterwards  added  by  I'iruz  Shah ;  thus  making,  alto- 
gether, seven  storeys,  of  which  he  says  that  "  two  have  fallen 
down  and  five  remain  to  this  day.'  But'  both  of  these  state- 
ments I  believe  to  be  quite  erroneous,  for  the  mention  of  3G0 
steps  by  Abulfeda  in  about  A.  D.  1300,  makes  it  certain  that 
the  Minar,  as  completed  by  Alt,imsh,  could  not  have  been 
higher  than  the  present  one,  which  has  379  steps.  The  Ave 
stories  of  Altamsh  must,  therefore,  have  included  the  basement 
storey,  which,  although  begun  by  Aibeg,  was  most  probably 
completed  by  himself.  lu  this  state  the  Minar  must  have 
remaiued  until  the  reign  of  Fij-uz  Tughlak,  when,  having  been 
struck  by  lightning,  it  was  repaired  by  that  Emperor  in  A.  II. 
770,  or  A.  D.  13G8.  The  nature  and  extent  of  his  repairs 
may,  I  think,  bo  gathered  from  the  inseiptions ;  thus,  the 
inscripiion  of  the  fifth  storey  is  placed  over  the  doorway,  and 
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there  is  no  record  of  any  other  Emperor  on  ihia  storey.  1 
euncludo,  therelbre,  that  the  niiola  ol'  the  lil'lh  storey  was 
re-built  by  Firuz  Shah.  But  as  there  arc  two  inscriptions 
of  liis  roign  recorded  on  the  fourth  storey,  1  infur  that  he 
must  have  made  eomo  repairs  to  it  also,  althousrh  Uirse 
repairs  could  not  have  been  estcasive,  as  tlie  inscription 
over  the  doorway  of  this  storey  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
Mtamsh.*  Under  this  view  the  Kutb  Minar  has  always 
eonsistod  of  five  storeys,  from  the  timo  of  its  completion  by 
Altamsh  in  about  A.  I).  1220>  down  to  the  present  day. 

Of  the  same  ago  as  the  Kutb  Miuar  is  tlie  tomb  of  tlio 
Emperor  Altamsh,  who  died  in  A.  U.  033  or  A.  D.  1235. 
it  is  situated  just  outside  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Great 
Mosque,  as  enhirged  by  Altamsh  himself.  The  interior  is  a 
square  of  29^  feet,  with  walls  7J  feet  thick,  making  tlio 
exterior  a  square  of  41  feet.  The  main  entrance  is  to  the 
cast,  but  there  are  also  opomngs  to  the  north  and  south ;  and 
to  the  west  there  is  a  nicbo,  such  as  is  usually  found  in  a 
small  mosque.  The  interior  ivalla  are  decorated  tlu-oughcwt 
ivith  elaborate  and  highly  finished  ornament  of  great  Jrcauty. 
There  is  no  roof  to  the  buildmg,  hut  there  is  good  reason 
fo  believe  that  it  was  originally  covered  by  an  overlapping 
Hindu  domo.  A  single  stono  of  one  of  the  overlapping 
curclesj  with  Arabic  letters  on  it,  still  remains. 

TLe  only  other  buildings  connected  with  the  Groat 
Mosque  of  Delhi  arc  tlie  beautiful  south  gateway  of  the 
([uadranglc,  and  the  gigantic  unfinished  Minar,  both  of  wliicli 
Avero  the  work  of  Ala-uddia  Khilji,  who  reigned  fi:x)m  A.  1). 
129G  to  131G.    The  south  gateway  is  called  by  Syad  Ahmad 


■  Sub  Bengi]  Anyitio  Socioty'B  JounuJ,  1866,  p.  208,  wIict*  Mr.  C.  J.  OhuiiImiII.  c.  k^ 
■Tjfu™  Hint  the  whole  of  Uiu  fourtb  atorey  wan  "  newly  ilmignod"  by  i'mtM  Sluih.  I  bad 
■Inady  como  to  UiU  concluBon  when  I  ro-»i»ited  Uio  Kutb  Minlr  in  October  188*.  rad  I  uii 
glad  to  bnvo  inj  rii'wt  corrubornted  liy  Mi.  Ctmpbsll,  wliue  Imig  reiidiiiioi;  u  Onllii,  anil 
eirly  training  aa  aCivil  Ed^wt,  give  ipecJAl  wioglit  to  Ilia  opuion  on  uiy  arcbitcutural 
juiut.  Bb  pMiiuiiUrlj  nutiata  tliat  the  lucbea  in  the  two  upp"''  *tun?>  '■■"'  *"'■'  Toimulniv 
wbilrt  in  three  Itncer  otonTa  they  nm  all  overlapping  Hindu  rtrchea,  1  »gl™.  Hnnrfortv  with 
Mr.  Cuiipbel]  tbat  "tbenliltjibltit  "I  Altunuih  hubeen  aiuiply  re-bniltiutii  tbe  n«w  wurit  <4 
Pinia  Shah."  But  the  ehirf  [fli'rjr  of  the  Kutb  Minir  liee  in  ita  deeply  fliitej  abaft,  and  it» 
cqnioto  balconlea  of  bold  deugn  and  delicate  trnceiy.  All  tiiew.  it  iwema.  we  owo  to  » 
new  cluQuiDt  whose  luiae  h«  not  yet  bo«n  mentioned.  Speaking  u(  tbo  new  MIn&r  whiiii 
Aki^ddin  Khilji  bad  ordered  to  be  built,  Amir  Khuaru  atatwthjtt  be  ul«u  "tUm.'l«d  tlialaww 
rating  and  cupola  ahould  bo  added  to  the  oid  one."— T.irikh-i- Alii  in  Dowwui'a  aliV'oD  of  Sr 
n.  H.  Klliot'a  niatorinna.  111.,  TO.  Prom  thia  I  oonaludi:  that  the  nhale  of  tliu  prwmt  nid 
iitouo  facing  waa  added  by  AIn-ud<1iii,  ntid  thnt  to  bia  reign  we  muAt  auign  all  tW.  ia  rial) 
and  beautifuJ  iu  iu  duwialioc),  wbiio  ibc  deaign  iduno  bclouga  to  Uit  time  of  Kiitb-uddin 
Aib.^g. 
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the  Alai  DancAza,  or  "  Gate  of  Ala-uddin ;"  but  this  appella- 
tion is  not  known  to  the  people.  The  :^e  of  the  huildiiig  i>j, 
however,  quite  certain,  as  the  name  of  Ala-uddin  is  several 
times  re[wated  in  tlie  Arabic  inscriptions  over  tlirce  of  the 
entrances,  with  the  addition  of  his  well  known  title  of 
Sikandar  Stmi,a^At\\e  date  of  A.  H.  710  or  A.  D.  1310. 
Tliis  date  had  already  been  anticipated,  from  the  style  of  tlie 
building,  by  Mr.  Pergusson,  who  considered  the  gateway  as 
at  least  a  century  more  modem  than  the  tomb  of  Altamsh. 
The  building  is  a  square  of  34i|  feet  inside,  and  56^  feet 
Dutside,  the  walls  being  11  feet  thick.  On  each  side  there  is 
n  lofty  doorway,  with  a  pointed  horse-shoe  arch  ;  the  outer 
inlge  of  the  arch  being  fretted,  and  the  underside  panelled. 
The  eoruers  of  the  square  are  cut  off  by  bold  niches,  the 
head  of  each  niche  being  formed  by  a  series  of  five  pointed 
horse-shoe  arches,  lessening  in  size  as  they  retire  towards  the 
angle.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  massire  and  beauti- 
ful, and  justly  merits  the  praise  which  Mr.  Fei^usson*  had 
Iwstowed  upon  it,  as  "  more  simply  elegant  than  any  other 
Indian  example  with  which  he  was  acquainted."  The 
interior  walls  are  decorated  with  a  chequered  pattern  of 
pinguhir  Ijoauty.  In  each  comer  there  are  two  windows  of 
the  same  shape  and  style  as  the  doorways,  but  only  one-thinl 
of  their  size.  These  are  closed  by  massive  screens  of  marble 
lattice-work.  The  exterior  walls  are  panelled  and  inlaid 
ivith  broad  hands  of  white  marble,  the  effect  of  which  is 
certainly  pleasing.  The  nails  are  crowned  by  a  battlcmented 
jiarapet  and  surmounted  by  a  hemispherical  dome.  For 
the  exterior  view  of  tlie  building  this  dome  is,  perhaps,  too 
low,  but  the  interior  view  is  perfect,  and,  taken  altogether, 
I  considt-T  that  the  gateway  of  Ala-uddin  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  Pathiln  architectui-e  that  I  have  seen. 

The  unfinished  Minar  of  Ala-uildin  stands  due  north 
from  the  Kutb  Minar  at  a  distance  of  125  feet.  This  massive 
pillar  as  it  stands  at  present  is  built  wholly  of  the  rough 
shapeless  grey  stone  of  the  country,  and  the  surface  is  so 
uneven  that  there  can  bo  no  doubt  it  was  the  Architect's 
intention  either  to  have  faced  it  with  red  stone,  or  to  have 
covered,  it  with  plaster.    The  Minar  stands  upon  a  plinth  4^ 


>  Hand-book  of  Arclutccurc.  1.,  133. 
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feet  in  width,  and  the  same  in  lici^bt,  wliicli  is  raised  npon  a 
torrace  21  feet  in  brendtli  and  7^  in  heiglit.  The  rough  mass 
oi"  the  superstructure  is  257  feet  in  circumference,  and  82  feet 
in  diameter;  but  with  a  facing  of  i-ed  stone,  this  diameter 
wouhl  liave  been  increased  to  at  least  85  feet,  or  nearly  double 
that  of  tlie  Kuth  Minar,  as  is  usually  stated  by  the  iieoplc.* 
Tiic  entrance  is  on  the  east  side,  and  on  the  north,  at  same 
height,  tliere  is  a  window  intended  to  light  tlio  spiral  stair- 
case. But  the  steps  were  never  commenced,  and  there  is 
only  a  circular  passage  9  feet  U  inches  wide  around  the  central 
pillar,  which  is  2(j  feet  in  diameter.  The  thickness  of  the 
outer  wall  is  18  feet  3  inches,  the  whole  pillar  Ijcing  82  feet 
in  diameter,  as  noted  above.  The  total  height  of  the  column, 
as  it  now  stands,  is  about  75  feet  above  the  plinth,  or  87 
feet  about  the  ground  level.  The  outer  face  of  the  wall  is 
divided  into  32  sides  of  8  feet  and  -J  inch  each.  The  form 
of  each  face  or  flute  is  difficult  to  describe,  hut  it  may  bo 
likened  to  the  shape  of  a  crown  work  in  fortification,  or  to 
lliat  of  an  old  Roman  M  with  shallow  body  and  long  widcly- 
splaycd  limbs.  I  think  it  probable  that  the  central  angle 
of  each  face,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  rougli  stone,  would  have 
been  modified  in  the  red  stone  facing  into  a  shallow  curved 
ilute.  The  flutes  would  have  been  -i  feet  wide  and  4  feet 
apart,  with  a  deep  angle  between  them.  The  plinth  is  also 
divided  into  32  straight  faces,  or  projections,  Mhich  are 
sopap^tcd  by  the  same  number  of  de])rcssion8  of  C({ual 
breadth,  the  whole  being  exactly  like  a  gigantic  cogwheel. 
Syad  Ahmad  states  that  the  building  of  this  Minar  was 
<!oniraenced  in  A.  II.  711  or  A.  J).  1311 ;  hut  as  Ala-uddiu 
did  not  die  until  A.  D.  1310,  the  work  was  probably  stopped 
some  time  before  the  end  of  his  reign.  I  suspect,  indeed, 
that  the  work  was  actually  stopped  in  the  following  year, 
as  I  find  from  Perish ta  that  in  A.  T>.  1312  the  King  became 
so  extremely  ill  that  his  wile  and  son  entirely  neglected 
him,  while  his  Minister  exercised  all  the  powcre  of  the  State, 
and  even  aspired  to  the  throne.  As  t  he  King  never  rallied, 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  all  the  expensive  works  of  Ala- 
uddiu  then  in  jirogress  may  havo  been  slopped  by  the 
Minister,  who  wished  to  secure  the  money  lor  himself. 
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Smi.  OR  KILAH  ALAI. 

The  Fort  of  Siri,  with  Ala-uddin's  celebrated  palace  of 
**  The  Thousand  Pillars,"  has  been  identified  by  Messrs.  Cope 
and  Lewis,  and  also  by  Lieutenant  Burgess,  the  Surveyor  of 
the  ruins  of  Delhi,  with  the  citadel  of  Rai  Pithora's  fort,  in 
the  midst  of  which  stands  the  Kutb  Minar.  But  in  describ- 
ing this  fort  I  have  already  brought  forward  strong  reasons 
to  show  that  it  was  the  ancient  Ldlkot  of  Anang  Pill,  and 
I  now  propose  to  follow  up  the  same  argument  by  proving 
that  the  true  site  of  Siri  was  the  old  ruined  fort  to  the  north- 
east of  Rai  Pithora's  fort,  which  is  at  present  called  ShS.hpur. 
A  glance  at  the  Sketch  Map  of  the  ruins  of  Delhi,*  which 
accompanies  this  account,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 
the  following  argument  quite  clear. 

Sharaf-uddin,  the  historian  of  Timur,  describes  Delhi 
as  consisting  of  three  cities,  and  as  quite  distinct  from  Eiruza- 
bad,  near  which  the  conqueror's  camp  was  pitched.  These 
three  cities  were  Siri^  Jahdn-pandh,  and  old  Delhi.  To  tho 
north-east  was  Siri^  the  walls  of  which  formed  a  circle,  and 
to  the  south-west  was  old  Delhi,  similar  in  form  but  larger 
than  Siri,  and  the  space  between  the  two  forts,  which  was 
much  larger  than  old  Delhi,  was  Jahdn-pandh.  The  rela- 
tive sizes  and  positions  of  the  three  cities  are  here  so 
accurately  described  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  mistake 
them.  Siri  answers  exactly  to  Shdhpur,  not  only  in  size 
and  position,  but  also  in  shape ;  for,  though  not  circular,  it 
is  certainly  oval.  To  the  south-west  of  Sh^hpur  lies  the  fort 
of  Rai  Pithora,  which,  therefore,  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
old  Delhi  of  Sharaf-uddin,  both  in  its  size  and  in  its  position, 
and  somewhat  also  in  its  form,  which  may  be  described 
as  an  oblong  square  with  the  comers  cut  olBf.  The  name 
of  old  Delhi  was  appropriately  applied  to  the  fort  of  Rai 
Pithora  as  by  far  the  most  ancient  of  the  three  cities. 
Between  Siri  and  old  Delhi  was  JaMti-pandh,  a  name  which 
is  still  applied  to  the  old  walled  city  between  Shdhpur  and 
Rai  Pithora's  fort ;  and  as  the  size  of  this  city  is  more  than 
double  that  of  Rai  Pithora's  fort,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  its  identity  with  the  Jah&n-panah  of  former  days. 

I  now  turn  to  Perishta's  account  of  Turghai  Khan's 
invasiod  of  India  during  the  reign  of  Ala-uddin,  the  founder 

•  See  Plate  Na  XXXV. 
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of  Siri.  Til  A.  n.  708  or  A,  D.  1303  the  Moj^ul  Chief 
reached  Delhi  with  120,000  horso  and  encamped  ou  the 
bank  of  the  Jumna,  moat  probably  alwnt  the  spot  where 
Ilumayun's  tomb  now  stands,  as  that  is  the  nearest  point  of 
the  river  towards  old  Delhi.  "  The  King,"  ns  Fcrishta 
relates,  "was  in  no  condition  to  face  the  enemy  on  eqnai 
terms,  and,  therefore,  contcut«d  himself  with  cufxenehing  his 
infantry  on  the  plain  beyond  the  suburbs  till  ho  could 
collect  the  forces  of  the  distant  districts."  But  after  tho 
lapse  of  two  months  the  Mogul  troops  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  and  retreated  precipitately  to  their  own  country. 
Tho  historian  then  relates  that  "  Ala-uddin,  relieved  from  the 
perils  of  this  invasion,  caused  a  palace  to  bo  built  on  the 
8})ot  where  he  hud  entrenched  himaolf,  and  directed  tlio 
citadel  of  old  Delhi  to  be  pulled  down  and  built  anew."* 
Now  the  spot  where  the  Kini;  entrenched  himself  may  Ite 
fixed  with  some  precision,  partly  from  I'crislita's  description 
that  it  was  outside  the  subiu-bs,  and  pai'tly  from  the  strategi- 
cal consideration  that  it  must  have  lieen  on  the  north-east 
side  facing  towards  tho  enemy,  and  covering  the  city.  On 
this  side  the  suburbs  of  old  Delhi  extended  for  a  consider- 
able distance.  We  know,  also,  that  they  were  without  walls, 
because  the  Moguls  plundered  them  during  their  stay,  and 
because  they  were  afterwards  enclosed  by  Muhammad 
TughJak,  when  they  received  the  separate  name  of  Jahiiu- 
panAh.  Immediately  in  front  of  tliese  suburbs,  and  facing 
towards  the  enemy,  is  the  old  ruined  fort  of  Sh&hpur,  ami 
inside  the  western  half  of  this  fort  there  still  exist  the  re- 
mains of  a  large  palace  and  other  buildmgs.  This  shnuhl 
be  the  site  of  the  celebrated  Kasr-Ilazdr'Sutiln,  or  "  Palace 
of  One  Thousand  Pillars,"  otherwise  Eazdr  Mindr,  or 
"  tliousand  minarets."  which  Ala-uddin  built  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  entrenched  himself. 

There  is  yet  one  more  evidence  which  I  can  bring  forward 
in  favour  of  the  identifleaticn  of  Siri  with  Shflhpur.  la  t}ie 
Ain  Akbari  itis  related  that  Shir  Shah  destroyed  the  city  built 
by  Ala-uddin,  which  was  called  Siri,  and  founded  another.! 
Again,  in  the  Araish-i-Mahfil  it  is  recorded  that  Shir  Shah 
pulled  down  the  Kmhak  Sabz,  or  tho  "Green  Palace,"  and. 
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built  a  new  city.  Syad  Ahmad  repeats  the  same  story, 
adding  that  the  materials  of  the  old  fort  and  palace  of  Siri 
were  used  in  the  constmction  of  the  new  fort  of  Shir-SIiah' 
Kot.  From  these  accounts  it  is  quite  certain  that  Siri 
cannot  Ijc  ideutiiied  with  the  citadel  that  suiTounds  the 
Kutb  Minar,  for  the  walla  of  Siri  were  pulled  down 
and  the  materials  removed  by  Shir  Sliah,  whHe  the  walls 
of  the  Knth  Mmar  Citadel  are  still  standing.  And,  further, 
it  seems  almost  certain  that  Shfihpur  must  he  Siri,  Ijecauso 
of  its  vicinity  to  the  new  site  of  Sliir  Shah's  fort,  for  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  belieTO  that,  the  King  would  have  brought 
his  building  stones  from  the  Kutb  Minar,  a  distance  of  sevea 
miles,  when  he  could  have  obtained  them  from  Shahpur, 
which  is  only  half  the  distance.  That  he  did  obtain  his 
materials  fi-om  the  latter  place,  and  not  from  the  former,  may 
be  regai'ded  as  almost  certain,  for  the  vrry  sufficient  reason 
that  the  walls  of  Shfihpur  have  actually  been  removed,  while 
those  of  the  Eutb  Citadel  arc  still  standing. 

Tlie  only  evidence  in  favour  of  the  iilentification  of 
Siri  with  the  Kutb  Citadel  is  the  fact  which  I'erishta  records, 
that  the  citadel  of  old  I>elhi  was  re-built  by  Ala-uddin,  and 
the  existence  near  the  Kutb  Minar  of  the  remains  of  an 
old  I'alacc,  which  still  bears  this  King's  name.*  As  the 
historian  does  not  mention  the  new  city  of  Siri,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  inferred  that  the  re-hnildinff  of  the  citadel 
of  old  Delhi  was  only  a  perverted  account  of  the  founding 
of  the  new  eity  of  Siri.  I  see  no  reason,  however,  why 
Eerishta's  statement  should  not  be  accepted  exactly  as  it 
stands,  for,  on  summing  up  the  works  of  Ala-u,ddin,  he 
recordst  that,  during  bis  reign,  "  Palaces^  Mosques,  Uni- 
versities, Baths,  Mansolea,  Forts,  and  all  kinds  of  public 
and  private  buildings  seemed  to  rise  as  if  by  magic."  As 
from  this  account  it  woidd  appear  that  Ala-uddin  built 
more  than  one  fort,  and  founded  more  than  ono  palace, 
I  see  no  difficulty  in  assigning  to  him  the  building  of  the 
palace  near  the  Kutb  Minar,  and  the  re-budding  of  the 
citadel  of  old  Delhi,  as  well  as  the  founding  of  the  new 
city  of  Siri  and  its  celebrated  Palace  of  Kasr-JIanursidAn, 
or  "  The  Thousand  Pillars."  Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
anothef  statement  made  by  Ferishta  regarding  the  meeting 

*  Aocurdiug  to  Lieutenant  Burgceu'  Map  of  tliu  Kuins  <>(  Dellii- 
f  Brigg'i  traiuUlioD,  I.,  3M 
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of  Niisrat  Shah  iintl  MuIIn  Khan  in  the  Palace  of  Siri  at  tbo 
tomb  of  Khivajii  Kutb-uddin  Bakhtiiir  KAki.  But  this  state- 
ment, and  others  connected  with  the  confused  history  of  this 
period,  only  shows  that  Ecrishta  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  topography  of  ancient  Uelhi.  Thus  he  records  that 
Mahmud  Shah  occupied  old  Delhi,  and  Nusrat  Shah  held 
Firuzabad,  whUo  Siri  was  in  the  possession  of  Mulld  Khan 
and  other  Nobles  who  professed  neutrality.  lie  then  relates 
that  Mulld  mado  overtures  to  Nusrat,  who  came  to  Siri,  when 
a  mutual  compact  was  sworn  at  the  tomb  of  Khwaja  Kutb- 
uddin  in  Siri.  But  as  this  tomb  is  close  to  the  Kutb  Minor, 
and  within  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  old  Delhi,  which  was 
then  held  by  Mahmud,  it  would  have  been  imposnible  far 
Niisrat  and  Mulhl  to  have  met  there*  I  woidd  suggest 
that  tho  place  of  meetintj  may  have  been  the  shrine  of  the 
famous  Saint  called  Chirngh  Delhi,  or  tho  "Lamp  of  Delhi," 
which  is  just  outside  tho  south-east  comer  of  Shahpur  or 
Siri. 

My  identification  of  Siri  with  Shihpur  has  been  eon- 
tested  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Campbell,  c.  E.t  I  have  now  gone  over 
the  whole  subject  again  vory  carefully,  and  I  have  found  the 
most  ample,  complete,  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
absolute  correctness  of  my  identilication.  A  brief  abstract 
of  the  principal  facts  is  all  that  need  be  given  in  this  place ; 

le^ — Whenever  Siri  is  mentioned  before  Ala-uddin  built 
his  fort  in  A.  II.  703,  it  is  described  as  a  plain  outside  the  city 
of  Delhi,  on  which  armies  encamp.  Thus  Amir  Kliusru 
states  that  tho  left  wing  of  the  army  of  Kaikubild  in  A.  H. 
687  was  encamped  at  Indi-pat,  the  centre  at  Siri,  and 
the  right  wing  at  Tilpat.J  Siri  was,  therefore,  just  half  way 
between  Indrpat  and  Tilpat,  which  corresponds  exactly  witii 
the  position  of  ShAhpiu;. 

2nd. — In  A.  H.  695,  when  Ala-uddin,  after  the  murder  of 
his  uncle,  advanced  against  Delhi,  he  encamped  on  the  plain 
of  Sin,  while  his  cousin  Kukn-uddin  Ibrahim  still  held 
Delhi.§ 


•  Note.— I  Koulrl  Bng?«tt  timt  FM-iBht.i  mny  lini-e  a"b«tituteH  thf  nsnie  of  B«UitiJb- 
Kftki,  nlio  wwi  cuuimunl)'  iiallol  Sotiaii  Zamir  fur  Uwl  of  JioiSau  Vhird^k,  whcee  [uue  wm 

i  BcngHJ  Aaialjc  Sod«ty'i  Jounul,  1660,  p.  206. 

I  Elliol.  Ul..  525. 

I  l^uddin  Bonu  in  Elliot,  HI.,  IW. 
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^rd. — In  A.  H.  697,  when  Kutlugh  Kliwaja  advanced 
against  Delhi,  great  anxiety  prevailed  because  the  old  forti- 
fications had  not  been  kept  in  repair.  The  people  crowded 
into  the  city ;  hut  "  the  Sultan  marched  out  of  Delhi^  with 
great  display  and  pitched  his  tent  in  Siri.* 

4dh. — On  a  second  invasion  of  the  Moguls  "  the  Sultan 
again  left  the  city  and  encamped  at  Siri,  where  the  superior 
numbers  and  strength  of  the  enemy  compelled  hun  to 
entrench  his  camp/'f 

hth. — ^After  this,  says  Bami,  he  "built  a  palace  at 
Siri.  He  took  up  his  residence  there,  and  made  it  his 
capital,  so  that  it  became  a  flourishing  place.  He  ordered 
the  fort  of  Delhi  to  be  repaired."  Amir  Khusru^  also  men* 
tions  the  building  of  the  neto  fort  of  Delhi,  and  the  repairs 
of  the  old  one.  From  Abul  Fazl  we  learn  that  "  Sultan 
Ala-uddin  built  another  city  and  a  new  fort  which  they  called 
Shi."§ 

6^*.— Ibn  Batutall  says,  *ip4r  ul  Khil4fat  Siri  was  a  totally 
separate  and  detached  town,  situated  at  such  a  distance  from 
old  Delhi  as  to  necessitate  the  construction  of  the  walls  of 
Jah4n-pan4h,  to  bring  them  within  a  defensive  circle ;  and 
that  the  Hauz-i-kh4s  intervened,  in  an  indirect  line,  between 
the  two  localities."  Ibn  Batuta  was  one  of  the  Magistrates 
of  Delhi  about  30  years  after  Alau-ddin's  death;  and  the 
Hauz-i-Eli4s  still  exists  to  the  west  of  the  direct  road 
between  Sh&hpur  and  Kila  B^ai  Fithora,  that  is,  between  Siri 
and  old  Delhi. 

7<A. — Bami^  states  that  the  fort  of  Siri  was  finished 
during  the  life-time  of  Ala-uddin,  and  from  Amir  Khusru**  we 
learn  that  Mubar£Jc  "  ordered  the  completion  of  the  fort  and 
city  of  Delhi  begun  by  his  father  (Ala-uddin),  that  is,  Mlkot, 
and  Kila  Rai  Fithora,  which  the  father  had  ordered  to  be 
repaired." 

*  Bami  in  EUiot,  III.,  166. 

t  Bami  in  EUiot,  III.,  19a 

X  Elliot,  III.,  70. 

§  Thomas'  Clironicles  of  Path&n  KingP,  p.  285,  note. 

II  French  translation,  Tom.,  III.,  146,  155,  quoted  by  Thomag. 
%  Elliot,  III.,  200. 
••  Elliot,  III.,  561. 
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S(h. — Bumi  describes  Siri  as  a  "  spacioiis  and  extensive 
plain,"  and  states  tliat  bis  uncle,  the  Kotwal  of  Delhi,  odviscd 
tlio  Emperor  to  erci-t  a  villa  at  Siri  where  he  would  be  ablo 
*'  to  take  his  hawks  and  ily  them."* 

Q(/i. — It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  the  proofs  that  Siri 
was  not  the  citadel  of  old  Dellii,  wliich  now  siiiToiinds  the 
Kutb  Minar.  I  will,  tbei-oforo,  elose  this  note  with  a  clear 
and  vivid  description  of  Delhi,  taken  from  the  autobioffrapby 
of  Timur.t  "  When  my  mind  was  no  longer  occupied  with 
the  destruction  of  the  people  of  Delhi,  X  look  a  ride  round 
the  cities.  Siri  is  a  round  city.  Its  buildings  are  lofty;  they 
are  siurounded  by  fortifications  built  of  stone  and  brick,  and 
they  arc  very  strong;  old  Delhi  also  has  a  similar  strong  fort, 
but  it  is  larger  than  that  of  Siri.  Trom  the  fort  of  Siri  to 
that  of  old  Delhi,  which  is  a  considerable  distance,  there 
runs  a  strong  wall  built  of  stone  and  cement.  The  part 
called  Jahiln-panilh  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  inhabited 
eity.  The  fortifications  of  the  three  eilies  have  .10  gates, 
JaliAn-panah  has  13  gates,  seven  on  the  south  side  bearing 
towards  the  east,  and  six  on  the  north  side  bearing  towards 
the  west.  8iri  has  seven  gates,  four  towards  the  outside, 
and  three  on  the  inside  towards  Jahau-panAh.  The 
fortifications  of  old  Delhi  have  10  gates,  some  opening  to- 
wards the  exterior,  and  some  towards  the  interior  of  the 
city."  This  extract  corroborates  the  account  which  I  have 
given  in  the  text  from  Sbaraf-ud-din. 

The  nest  monuments  in  point  of  lime  are  the  grand  old 
fort  of  Tiighlakabad,  with  the  tomb  of  its  founder  Tuglilak 
Shall,  and  the  castle  of  his  son  Slahammad,  called,  Adllabad, 
and  the  city  named  Jahilu-pauuh. 

The  fort  of  TughlakAbftd  may  bo  described,  with  toler- 
able accuracy,  as  a  half  hexagon  in  shape,  with  three  faces 
of  rather  mure  than  tlur-e- quarters  of  a  mile  in  Icngtli  each, 
and  a  base  of  one  mUc  and-a-h:df,  the  whole  circuit  being  only 
one  furlong  less  than  four  miles.  The  fort  stands  on  a  rocky 
height,  and  is  built  of  massive  blocks  of  stone,  so  large  and 
heavy  that  they  must  have  been  quamed  on  the  spot.  The 
largest  stone  which  I  observed  measured  14  feet  in,  length 

•  Mnjiir  Fiiller'-t  [nn.biion  in  Bciign!  Ajioliu  aowKlj'ii  Journal,  18011,  p.  20B. 
+  MaUuait  i-Tiuwii,  iu  Elliot,  111.,  Ul. 
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by  two  feet  two  incbes  and  one  foot  ten  inches  in  breadtb  and 
thickness,  and  must  have  weighed  rather  more  than  six  tons. 
The  short  faces  to  the  west,  north,  and  east,  are  protected  by 
a  deep  ditch,  and  the  long  face  to  the  south  by  a  large  sheet 
of  water,  which  is  held  up  by  an  embankment  at  the  south- 
east corner.  On  this  side  the  rock  is  scarped,  and  above  it 
the  main  walls  rise  to  a  mean  height  of  40  feet,  with  a 
parapet  of  seven  feet,  behind  which  rises  another  wall  of  15 
feet,  the  whole  height  above  the  low  ground  being  upwards  of 
90  feet.  In  the  south-west  angle  is  the  citadel,  which  occupies 
about  one-sixth  of  the  area  of  the  fort,  and  contains  the 
ruins  of  an  extensive  palace.  The  ramparts  are  raised,  as 
usual,  on  a  line  of  domed-rooms,  which  rarely  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  which,  no  doubt,  formed  the  quarters  of 
the  troops  that  garrisoned  the  fort.  The  walls  slope  rapidly 
inwards,  even  as  much  as  those  of  Egyptian  buildings.  The 
rampart  walls  are  pierced  with  loop-holes,  which  serve  also  to 
give  light  and  air  to  the  soldiers'  quarters.  The  parapets  are 
pierced  with  low  sloping  loop-holes,  which  command  the 
foot  of  the  waU,  and  are  crowned  with  a  line  of  rude  battle- 
ments of  solid  stone,,  which  are  also  provided  with  loop-holes. 
The  walls  are  built  of  large  plainly  dressed  stones,  and  there 
is  no  ornament  of  any  kind.  But  the  vast  -size,  the  great 
strength,  and  the  visible  solidity  of  the  whole  give  to 
Tughlakabad  an  air  of  stern  and  massive  grandeur  that  is 
both  striking  and  impressive. 

The  Fort  of  Tughlakabad  has  13  gates,  and  there  are 
three  iimer  gates  to  the  citadel.  It  contains  seven  tanks  for 
water,  besides  the  ruins  of  several  large  buildings,  as  the 
J4ma  Masjid  and  the  Birij  Mandir.  The  upper  part  of  the 
fort  is  full  of  ruined  houses,  but  the  lower  part  appears  as 
if  it  had  never  been  fully  inhabited.  Syad  Ahmad  states  that 
the  fort  was  commenced  in  A.  D.  1321  and  finished  in 
1323,  or  in  the  short  period  of  two  years.  It  is  admitted  by 
all  that  the  work  was  completed  by  Tughlak  himself ;  and  as 
his  reign  lasted  for  only  four  years,  jfrom  1321  to  1325,  the 
building  of  the  fort  must  have  been  pushed  forward  with 
great  vigour. 

The  fine  Tomb  of  Tughlak  Shah  was  built  by  his  son 
Muhamlnad,  who  is  not  without  suspicion  of  having  caused 
his  fathers  death.  In  A.  D.  1304,  during  the  reign  of 
Ala-uddin,  a  second  army  of  4,000  Mogul  horse  burst  into 
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the  Panjdb  and  plandercd  the  country  as  I'ar  as  Amrolia,  in 
Rohilkhand,  but  they  were  defeated  witli  great  slaughter  hy 
Tughlak  Khan,  who,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  the  PanjiVb.  In  tho  following  year  a 
third  Mogul  Army  of  57,000  horse  invaded  India  and 
ravaged  Multin ;  but  this  army  was  also  defeated  by  Tnghlak 
with  such  tremendous  slaughter  that  it  is  said  only  3,000 
prisonerB  survived  tho  defeat.  Towards  tho  end  of  the  same 
year,  a  fourth  inavsion  of  Moguls  was  driven  back  by  the 
same  able  commander,  whoso  very  name  at  last  inspired  such 
terror  amongst  the  Moguls  that  the  women  made  use  of  it 
to  quiet  their  children ;  and  whenever  a  man  showed  any 
alarm,  bis  companions  would  ask  "  why  do  you  start  ?  Hare 
you  seen  Tughlak  r"  From  A.  D.  1305  to  1321  GhAzi  Beg 
Tughlak  was  Governor  of  the  Panjiib,  residing  some  times  at 
Labor,  and  some  times  at  Dop;llpur  and  Multaii.  In  the  Fort 
of  Miillin  he  built  a  magnificent  tomh  for  himself,  wliieh 
exists  to  this  day  under  the  title  of  Rokn-i-Alam,  a  name 
derived  from  Rukn-uddin,  a  very  lioly  Saint  of  those  days, 
the  son  of  Bahil-uddin  Zakaria,  more  commonly  called 
BahAwal  Hak.  The  people  of  Multiln  say  that  Muhammad 
presented  the  tomh  to  Kukn-uddin  to  secure  hia  silence  in 
the  matter  of  his  father's  death ;  hut  agreeably  to  another 
version,  Tughlak  liimself  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Rukn-uddin  by  an  attempt  to  carry  off  one  of  his  women.  The 
angry  Saint  prophesied  that  he  would  never  reach  Delhi, 
and  accordingly  he  was  killed  near  Tilpat  just  as  he  was 
about  to  enter  Dcllii.  There  may,  perhaps,  he  some  truth  in, 
this  tradition,  as  we  learu  from  Ihn  Batuta"  that  llukn- 
uddin  was  the  most  noted  Saint  in  India,  and  that  his  famo 
Lad  extended  even  to  Alexandria.  Under  any  circumstances 
it  was  politic  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  this  influential 
personage,  and  the  worthy  Saint  himself  was  no  doubt 
highly  gratified  with  the  magnificence  of  the  gift.  In  Delhi 
itself  the  death  of  Tughlak  ia  attributed  to  another  Saint, 
the  famous  Ni/Am-udilin  Auliya,  some  of  whose  labourers 
had  been  seized  to  work  on.  the  walls  of  TughlakAbad.  The 
holy  man  remonstrated  angrily,  and  bis  words  wore  conveyed 
to  Tughlak  then  absent  iu  Bengal,  who  remarked  tliat,  on 
his  return  to  Delhi,  ho  would  humble  the  proud  Saint.  The 
threat  was  told  to  NizAm-uddinj  who  merely  remarked — "  he 
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will  never  return  to  Delhi,"  "When  the  Emperor  left  Bengal 
on  his  rcturu  to  the  capital  the  Saint  was  reminded  of  hia 
prophecy,  to  whicli  he  replied  "  Delhi  is  far  off  (HlhU  dur 
a«t,  or  I)ihti  dur  hai).  As  the  Emperor  approaehed  nearer 
aud  nearer,  he  made  the  sume  remark; and  even  when  be  had 
reached  Afgh^nprn-  witliin  four  miles  of  Tughlakahad,  ho 
repeated  his  former  words  "Delhi  is  far  off," — Tughlak  was 
killetl  at  Afghsinpur,  and  the  words  of  the  holy  man  became 
a  proverb,  which  is  stUl  in  common  use.  Kizam-uddiu  died 
a  few  years  afterwards,  and  his  tomb  was  erected  at  the 
expense  of  Muhammad,  out  of  gratitude,  as  the  people  say, 
for  his  assistance  in  placing  him  on  the  throne. 

I  have  referred  to  this  earlier  tomb  of  Tugblak,  which 
stUI  exists  in  the  fort  of  Multau,  as  it  is  the  oldest  buildinjf 
t  that  I  have  seen  with  the  rapidly  sloping  walls,  \fhich  form 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  Delhi  tomb.  The  Rokn- 
i-ulam,  however,  is  octagonal,  with  small  towers  at  the 
angles,  and  is,  besides,  a  much  larger  huil(Un»,  the  inside 
diameter  being  56  feet,  and  the  outer  diameter  70  feet.  But 
the  MultAn  tomb  is  built  entirely  of  brick,  while  the  Delhi 
tomb  is  built  throughout  of  stone,  and  is  omameuted  with 
white  marble. 

The  tomb  of  Tughlak  Shah  is  situated  outside  the 
southern  wall  of  Tughlakabad,  In  the  midst  of  the  artificial 
lake  already  described,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  pentagonal  out- 
work, which  is  connected  with  the  fortress  by  a  causeway 
000  feet  in  length,  supported  on  27  arches.  The  stern  beauty 
and  massive  strength  of  this  tomb  liave  justly  elicited  the 
following  warm  praises  of  Mr.  Fergussou  :■  "  The  sloping 
nails  and  almost  Egyptian  solidity  of  this  Mausoleum,  com- 
bined with  the  bold  and  massive  towers  of  the  fortification 
that  surround  it,  form  a  picture  of  a  warrior's  tomb  un- 
rivalled anywhere."  In  this  praise  I  heartily  concur,  with 
only  one  reservation  in  favour  of  the  situation  of  the  Mult4n 
tomb>  which,  besides  being  both  larger  and  loftier,  is  placed 
on  the  very  top  of  the  fort  close  to  the  northern  wall. 

In  plan  the  Delhi  tomb  is  a  square  of  38J  feet  interior 
and  61-J  feet  exterior  dimensions.  Tlie  outer  walls  are  38J 
feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  battlement,  with  a  slope  of 

*  HaDdbuok of  ArdtiUcturc,  L — 131 
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2'333  inclies  per  foot.    At  this  rate  the  whole  slope  is  7| 
feet  in  38^  feet.    The  walla  at  base  are  llj  feet  thick,  and 
at  top  oaly  4  feet,  but  the  projecting  moulding  of  the  in-    j 
tcrior  mercasc  the  thickness  of  wall  at  the  tipringing  of  tbo   j 
dome  to  about  0  or  7  feet,  or  perhaps  more,  for  I  had  no   | 
meaiia  of  making  measurements  so  high  up.    The  diameter 
of  the  dome  is  about  34)  feet  inside  and  about  41  feet  out- 
side, with  a  height  of  20  feet.     The   whole    height    of  the 
tomb  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  70  feet,  and  to  the  top  of  the 
pinnacle  about  80  feet. 

Each  of  the  four  sides  has  a  lofty  doorway  in  the  middle, 
21i  feet  in  height,  with  a  pointed  horse-shoo  arch  fret(«d  on 
the  outer  edge.  There  is  a  smaller  doorway,  only  "j  feet  10 
inches  in  ■width,  but  of  the  same  form,  in  the  middle  of  eaeti 
of  the  great  entrances,  the  arehivay  being  filled  with  a  white  J 
marble  lattice  screen  of  bold  pattern.  The  decoration  of  tlio  ] 
exterior  depends  chiefly  on  difference  of  colour,  which  is  ' 
clfeeted  by  the  free  use  of  bands  and  borders  of  white  marble, 
with  a  few  panels  of  biaek  marble,  on  the  large  slupiug  sur- 
faces of  red-stone.  The  horse-shoe  arches  are  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  a  broad  band  of  tlie  same  goes  comi)]etcly  round  tho 
building  at  the  springing  of  the  arches,  Another  broad  baud 
of  white  marble  in  upright  slabs,  4<  feet  in  height,  goes  all 
round  tbc  dome  just  above  its  springing.  The  present  elfcet 
of  lliis  mixture  of  colours  is  certainly  pleasing,  but  I  believe 
that  much  of  its  beauty  is  duo  to  the  mellowing  hand  of 
time,  which  has  softened  the  crude  redness  of  the  sand-stone, 
as  well  as  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  marble.  The  building 
itself  is  in  very  good  order,  but  tho  whole  interior  of  tho 
little  fort  in  whicli  it  stands  is  filled  with  lilthy  hovels  and  i 
dirty  people,  and  the  place  reeks  with  ordure  of  every 
description.  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  the  whole  of  1 
these  hovels  should  bo  removed,  and  the  inferior  of  the  fort 
cleaned.*  The  people  might  bo  located  in  Tughlakabad,  only 
200  yards  to  tbe  north,  M'bere  there  are  hundreds  of  domed- 
rooras  under  the  rampai'ts,  all  in  good  repair  aud  quite 
unoccupied. 

Inside  the  Mausoleum  there  are  thrce  tombs,  which  are  i 
said  to  be  those  of  Tughluk  Shah  aud  his  Queen,  and  their  I 
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son  Juna-Khao,  who  took  tbc  name  of  Muliammad  when  be 
ascended  the  throne.  This  Prince  was  the  most  aecomjiltshed 
of  all  the  Pathtln  Sovereigns  of  India ;  hut  he  was  also  tlie 
most  inhumanly  cruel  and  most  madly  tyrannical  of  them  all. 
His  cruelties  were  witnessed  by  his  cousin  and  successor  Firuz 
Tuglilak,  who  adopted  ono  of  the  most  curious  expedients 
which  the  mind  of  man  has  ever  conceived  for  obtaining  the 
pardon  of  his  tyrannical  predecessor.  I  quote  the  words  of 
Firua  himself,  as  given  by  Ferishta,*  from  the  inscriptions  on 
the  Great  Mosque  of  Fu-uzabad.  "  I  have  also  taken  pains 
to  discover  the  surviving  relations  of  all  persons  who  suffered 
from  the  wrath  of  my  late  Lord  and  Master  Muhammad 
Tuijhlah,  and,  having  pensioned  and  provided  for  them, 
liave  caused  them  to  grant  their  fiJll  pardon  and  forgiveness 
to  that  Prince  in  the  presence  of  the  holy  and  learned  men 
of  this  age,  whose  signatures  and  seals,  as  witnesses,  are 
affixed  to  the  docmnents,  the  whole  of  which,  as  far  as  lay 
in  my  power,  have  been  procured  and  put  into  a  box,  and 
deposited  in  the  ^-anlt  in  which  Muhammad  Tughlak  is  en- 
tombed."t  This  strange  device  of  placing  the  vouchers  in 
the  tomb  ready  for  the  dead  man's  hand  to  pick  up  at  the  last 
day  is  as  bold  as  it  is  original.  It  would  be  interestbig  to  read 
some  of  these  documents,  which  are,  in  all  probability,  still 
quite  safe,  as  all  the  tombs  appear  to  be  in  the  most  perfect 
OTder. 

Another  work  attributed  to  Muhammad  Tughlak  is  the 
small  detached  fort  of  AdUahad  or  Mtthammtidabad,  near 
tho  south-east  corner  of  Tugblakabad,  mth  which  it  was 
onco  connected  by  a  double  wall  along  the  causeway  which 
crosses  the  intervening  low  ground.  This  fort  is  built  in  the 
same  style  as  Tugblakabad,  but  it  is  a  very  small  place,  as  the 
exterior  line  of  works  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  circuit. 

But  the  greatest  work  of  Muhanunad  Tughlak  was  the 
fortification  of  the  extensive  subui'bs  of  Delhi,  lying  between 


•  Brigga,!— «4. 

t  TliH  same  etatenieot  U  made  by  KruE  in  his  nHlobiographr—"  Under  ths  f,_._ 
of  the  Almighty,  I  ajmoged  tluit  the  luars  of  tho«e  pacBoODi  who  hod  been  oiecutol  in 
reign  of  mr  Htlt  lord  And  patron  Sultan  HiAttinnuid  t^bnlt,  and  those  nbo  hutl  Ixwu 
depnTnl  <R&  limb,  nwe,  eye,  band,  or  foot,  nliould  bo  iwdncileil  to  the  kt«  Sultan,  and 
l»  appcaaod  with  i^if^  m  thai  tliey  eieoutad  deeda  deduing  their  aatiiCaction,  duly  attested 
by  witQCsaear  The»  dools  were  put  into  ■  ohett,  (vhioh  *ru  plaiwd.  in  tho  MrtU-indu  U 
the  li^  of  the  tomb  of  the  late  Sultan  in  tlio  hope  that  Qod,  in  Uin  gnat  Dieninicy,  would 
show  mercy  to  uij  Ule  (Kend  and  pfttftin,  mid  ta^e  thoie  pereona  feel  rooonoilod  Vj  liini. — 
See  ElUot'B  Uuhauuoadau  niaUniana  lU.,  366.— AHZftdZ-t/^tnL:  StML 
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ihc  nintlu  fort  of  Ttai  Pl/hora  and  the  Musalmftn  Citadel 
of  it/ri.  These  suburbs  had  been  plundered  by  tbo  Moguls 
in  tlie  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Ala-wddin,  and  tbeir  un- 
protected state  fully  justified  the  vast  outlay  which  the  King 
must  have  Incurred  upon  their  defences.  The  north-west 
■wall  is  IJ  mile  in  length,  the  east  wall  is  1|  mile,  and  the 
south  wall  is  2  miles  ;  the  whole  length  of  the  walls  being 
just  5  miles,  or  somewhat  more  than  the  circuit  of  the  fort 
of  Eai  Pithora.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  south  wall 
sfill  exists ;  but  the  east  and  north-west  walls  have  been 
pulled  down,  and  are  now  only  traceable  by  their  ruins. 
Sliaraf-uddin  states  that  Jahan-pandh  bad  13  gates,  0  being 
to  the  north-west  and  7  to  the  south-west. 

na\'ing  now  dcscrilicd  the  seven  forts  of  old  Delhi,  I  will 
complete  the  account  with  a  detail  of  the  number  of  gates  • 
in  each  of  the  forts,  which  totretber  make  up  the  total  of 
*'  52  gates,"  as  recorded  by  the  old  English  traveller  William 
Finch,  and  as  preserved  by  the  people  down  to  the  present 
day  in  their  pithy  description  of  Sdt-kila  Bdwan-Darwdza 
or  "  seven  forts  and  52  gates." 

Gates.  J 

Jidlkoi  of  Ananp  Pal,  towanis  Rai  Pithora        ...        4  I 

Fort  of  Rai  Pilhora,  and  Lfilkot  ouUide  ...       10  ' 


Totnl  of  Hinihi  Dilli 
Siri  of  Alii-uddin 
Jiih^-pan^li  of  Muhammad 

Total  of  Muealmftn  Delhi 

Total  of  old  Delhi    ... 
Tiig:hlakahad 

Citadel  of  ditto 
Adilabad 

ToUl  of  TugLlakabad 

Total  number 


14  gates. 


18 

52  grates. 


The  next  remains  in  point  of  antiquity  are  the  buildings 
of  Finiz  Tughlak,  who  devoted  the  greater  part  of  a  long 
reign  of  nearly  40  years  (A.  D.  1351  to  1388)  to'thc  con- 
struction of  numerous  works,  of  which  all  but  20  palaces, 
10  monumental  pillars,  and  5  tombs,  may   he  called  works 
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of  real  public  utility.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  of  tlicao 
works  was  the  canal  which  he  drew  from  the  west  bank  of 
the  Jumna  to  supply  his  new  Capital  of  Firuzabad  with 
water.  This  canal,  liaving  become  choked  from  nejjlect,  was 
cleared  out  by  Ali  Mardiin  Khan  in  the  reign  of  Shahji\haa 
to  furnish  the  Mogul's  now  Capital  with  water.  Haying 
again  beeomc  choked,  it  was  on«)  more  cleared  out  and 
improved  by  the  British  Government,  and  it  is  still  llowing 
through  modern  Delhi  under  the  name  of  the  Western 
Jumna  Canal. 

But  the  most  extensive  work  of  Firuz  was  the  building 
of  the  new  city  of  Fhiizabad,  with  its  two  palaces  of  Knehak 
Finizahad  and  Kmhak  Skikdr.  Major  Lewis  has  published 
much  interesting  information  regarding  this  new  city  from 
the  Persian  of  S/wjiiS-i'SirdJ  Ajif,  who  was  contemporary 
with  the  latter  end  of  this  Emperor's  reign.  The  new  city 
was  begim  in  the  year  A.  U.  705,  or  A.  D.  135-4.  It  ex- 
tended from  the  fort  of  ludl'jiat  to  the  Kimhak  Shikdr,  or 
bimting  palace,  a  length  of  five  kos.  Now  the  distance 
from  old  Delhi  is  said  to  be  also  five  kos,  which  fixes  the 
position  of  the  Kushak  ShikAr approximately  on  the  low  range 
of  hilh  to  the  north-west  of  the  modern  Shalijalifmftbflid. 
But  the  exact  position  is  absolutely  determined  hy  the  men- 
tion that  the  second  stone  pillar  from  Mirat  was  erected 
within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  as  the  stone  pillar  is  now 
lying  in  five  pieces  on  the  top  of  the  lull  close  to  Ilindu 
Rao's  house.  Sh(c?ii8-i'SCraj  adds  that  the  whole  distance 
from  Indi'pat  to  the  Kusliak  Sliikflr  was  occupied  by  stouo- 
houses,  mosques,  and  h;izars,  but  as  the  limits  noted  ahovo 
include  the  whole  of  the  modern  Shahjah&nJlbAd,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  the  entire  space  was  actually  occupied.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  some  considerable  portion  of  tlio 
site  of  ShahJ3hjiT]ilba,d  was  well  populated  as  the  Kdla  Masjtd, 
which  was  built  in  Firuz's  reign,  h  situated  at  some  distmioe 
within  the  TurkomiUi  Gfate  of  the  present  city.  But  even  if 
thinly  inhabited,  the  population  of  Firuzabad  could  not  have 
been  less  than  that  of  ShahjahAn&Jjild,  as  it  was  moi-o  than 
double  its  size.  The  number  of  inhabitants  woulrl,  therefore, 
Lave  been  about  150,000  i  and  if  we  add  100,000  more  for 
the  popfilation  of  old  Delhi,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants 
in  the  Indian  Metropolis  during  the  reign  of  li'iruz  Shah, 
must  have  amounted  to  one  quarter  of  a  niJlUun. 
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The  palace  of  Firuzabad,  wliioh  formed  alao  the  ciiadd 
of  the- new  city,  was  strongly  fortilieil  with  massive  stone 
walls  and  towers  of  more  than  Egyptiau  slope.  One  of  the 
gateways,  which  still  exists,  betwt-en  the  well  known  ia'f 
j)uricdsa  and  Fix'uz  Shah's  Pillar,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this 
bold,  but  rude,  arohltecturc.  I  believe,  however,  that  we 
now  see  these  old  buildings  under  very  favourable  circum- 
stances, as  time  has  most  eifeetually  stripped  off  all  the 
flaring  and  gaudily  coloured  plaster  whioh  the  taste  of  those 
days  so  much  delighted  in.  I  found  it  impossible  to  trace 
the  exact  siae  or  shape  of  Firuz  Shah's  Citadel,  as  many  of 
the  parts  in  the  best  preservation  appear  to  me  to  Ijo  of 
decidedly  later  date.  Thus  the  Kttbuli  Gate  or  Ldl  Duncdsa, 
as  it  is  now  called  from  Its  red  colour,  is  of  quite  a  different 
style  of  architecture,  and  belongs,  as  I  believe,  to  the  timo 
of  Shir  Shah  of  whose  city  it  formed  the  northern  or  ICabut 
Gate.  From  what  I  was  able  to  trace,  my  opinion  is  that 
Finiz  Shah's  palace  was  much  smaller  than  the  palace  of 
8hahjfl.hi\n  in  the  modern  city. 

A  characteristic  and  favourable  specimon  of  tho  archi- 
tecture of  this  age  is  the  Kdla  Ifanjiil,  or  "  Mack  Mosque," 
which  is  situated  msidc  the  present  city,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Turkoman  Gate,  A  detailed  aecoimt  of  this  building 
has  been  published  by  Messrs,  Lewis  and  Cope.*  According 
to  these  authors,  the  original  name  was  most  probably  the 
Kaldn  Mmjiil  or  "  Great  Mosque."  This  is  no  doubt 
correct,  as,  when  I  first  visited  this  Mosque  in  February  1838» 
the  people  in  charge  called  it  by  that  name.  The  common 
name,  however,  is  the  Kdla  Masjid.  Itut  I  am  quit© 
satisfied  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  original  name,  as 
the  taste  of  those  days  would  most  assuredly  have  covered 
the  whole  building  with  a  coating  of  coloured  plaster.  Tho 
present  name  of  Kdla  Masjid  could  not  therefore  have  been 
given  to  it  until  most  of  the  plaster  had  fallen  oif,  and  the 
bare  walls  of  dark-grey  quartzose  sand-stone  had  become 
visible. 

The  Kdla  Masjid  is  a  single  room  71  feet  in  length  by 
41  feet  in  brcadth,  with  two  rows  of  four  pillars  each  down  the 
centre,  and  one  row  of  coupled  pillars  along  the  front.  Theso 
columns  divide  the  whole  ai'ca  into  16  squares,  each  o'f  which 

*  Bengal  Aswtic  Sucietj''^  Jouni.U,  1317,  ;>.  (J77. 
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is  coTered  liy  a  small  dome,  the  cpntral  dome  he'vag  somewhat 
higher  than  the  others.  The  walls  are  six  feet  thick,  with, 
three  oi)onings  at  each  end,  closed  by  massire  red  stono 
lattice-work.  In  front  of  the  building  there  is  a  small  opcu 
quadrangle,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  interior  of  the 
Mosque,  and  on  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle  there  are  clois- 
ters which  are  continued  round  the  Mosque  itself.  The  whole 
is  enclosed  by  an  outer  wall  5  feet  thick,  which  forms  an 
oblong  block  of  building  liO  feet  in  length  by  120  feet  ia 
breadth.  On  tho  outside  the  building  consists  of  two  storeys, 
the  middle  of  the  lower  storey  being  a  solid  mass,  which  forma 
the  floor  of  the  Masjid.  The  four  faces  of  the  lower  storey 
have  two  rows  of  small  rooms,  wliieli  are  now  rented  to  petty 
shop-keepers.  This  is  the  invariable  practice  at  present,  and 
was,  no  doubt,  the  same  ia  the  time  of  I'iruz,  as  the  money 
thus  obtained  always  formed  the  principal  revenue,  and  even- 
tually became  the  only  income  of  the  attendants  of  a  Mosque. 
The  lo^rer  storey  is  2S  feet  in  height,  and  the  upper  storey  to 
the  top  of  tho  battlements  is  38  feet,  making  a  total  height 
of  6G  feet.  The  four  angles  are  supported  by  small  round 
towers  with  sloping  walls  as  plain  and  bare  as  the  rest  of 
the  building.  The  entrance  to  the  upper  storey  is  reached  by 
a  steep  iligbt  of  steps,  at  tho  head  of  which,  but  outside  tho 
general  mass  of  building,  is  a  domed  aute-room  of  small 
dimensions.  The  walls  of  the  upper  storey  are  pierced  with  a 
row  of  arched  openings  which  correspond  in  number  and  size 
with  the  doorways  of  the  lower  storey.  These  were  once 
filled  with  bold  strong  lattice-work,  but  many  of  them  have 
been  built  up.  The  plaiu  but  massive  appearance  of  the  walls 
is  highly  suggestive  of  strength  aud  solidity,  which  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  eseellent  state  of  preservation  of  this  old 
building  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  five  centuries. 

The  small  fort  of  Iiidrpat,  or  Fur&na  Kilah,  was  repaired 
by  the  Emperor  IIunKiyua  in  A.  H.  910,  or  A.  D.  1533, 
aud  re-named  by  him.  Din-pmidh  ;  but  the  new  name  is  never 
used,  except  by  pedantic  or  bigotted  Muhammadans.  "Within 
a  few  years,  or  about  A.  D.  15-iO  the  works  were  much  strength- 
ened by  Shir  Shah,  who  made  Indrpat  the  Citadel  of  his  new 
city  under  the  name  of  Shirgarh,  by  which  it  is  now  very 
generally  known,  although  Purdua  Kilah,  or  "  the  old  Fort," 
is  perhaps  the  most  common  appellation.  The  lofty  massive 
towers  and  solid  walls  of  this  fort  were  strengLheaed  by  a  ditch 
wliiuh  once  communicated  with  the  Jumna.     Shirgarh  is, 
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Iioweror,  tiut  a  small  place  when  compared  with  the  mighty 
ibrtresacs  of  Uai  Pithora,  Siri,  and  Tughlakabad,  the  ivholo 
circuit  of  its  walls  being  only  ono  mile  and  ouo  furlong.  In 
shape  it  is  almost  rectangular,  being  3  furlongs  in  length  by 
1^  furlongs  in  breadth.  The  fort  had  four  gates,  one  in  the 
middle  of  each  face,  of  which  the  soulh-west  gate  alone  is 
now  open.  The  interior  is  almost  filled  nitb  Native  huts ; 
but  towering  almve  these  hovels  are  two  fine  remains  of  for- 
mer days,  a  handsome  massive  Mosque,  generally  known  a3 
the  KUa-Koiia  Masjid,  and  a  lofty  octagonal  building,  which 
is  still  called  Shir  Mandir,  or  "  Shir's  Palace."  The  front  of 
the  Mosquo  has  five  horse-shoe  arches,  and  is  decorated 
with  blue  tiles  and  marble.  The  roof  is  formed  of  low  flat- 
tened domes.  It  was  biult  by  Shir  Shah  in  A.  U.  918,  or 
A.  B.  1541,  and  is  the  finest  existing  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Afghan  period. 

The  now  city  of  Shir  Shah  called  Delhi  Shtrshah  ex- 
tended from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilumayun's  torob  on  the 
south  tfl  Firuz  Shah's  Kotila  on  the  north,  near  which  there 
still  exists  a  fine  massive  gateway,  which  was  tho  KdbuU 
Darwdza-  of  the  new  city.  It  is  now,  however,  always  called 
the  ImI  Dartcdza  or  "  red  gate."  William  l*'inch,  who 
entered  Uelhi  from  the  Agra  side  on  IGth  January  1011, 
describes  tlie  city  as  being  two  kos  in  length  from  gate  to 
gate,  "  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  lias  been  strong,  but  is 
now  ruinous."  The  value  of  Finch's  koa  is  determined  at 
rather  more  than  \\  mile,  by  bis  mention  that  the  hunting 
seat  or  mole  (that  is,  Mahal  of  Firuz  Shah)  was  two  koa 
from  the  city.  From  tlie  Ldl  Darwdza  to  the  ruins  of  the 
Kushak  ShikAr,  the  distance  is  3;^  miles,  and  from  the  same 
point  to  Humiyun's  tomb  the  distance  is  exactly  3  miles. 
But  as  Purchas,  on  the  authority  of  other  English  travellers, 
stiites  that  Humayim's  tomb  was  in  the  city  of  Shir  Sbak 
Salim,  the  south  gate  of  the  city  must  have  been  somowbero 
beyond  the  tomb.  The  distance,  however,  could  not  have 
been  great,  as  Finch  mentions  that  "  a  short  way  from  Delhi 
is  a  stone  bridge  of  11  arches,"  which  is  clearly  the  long 
massive  bridge  of  11  arches,  that  is  now  called  Hara  Pid  or 
tlie  "Great  Bridge."*    The  south  gate  of  Shir  Shah's  city 


\»\Ap-  w«  l>i.ilt  ii 
Ik  nttetiUtu  uC  one  j 
Thin  winiM  .-igrqu  i 
provjut  rvckoning. 


1  nritoi  tho  uune  AaroA  Palali, 'ir  the  "  I  :i  urclies,"  and  i>lAt&  tbat  tbe 
A.  H.  1021,  which  l»gnn  on  -iSri  Fcbniary  1812.  Bui  Uicic  U  nrabtUj 
'jir  [n  tliia  dMe,  wludi.  1  Uiiuk,  BhouM  U-  A.  II.  inSl).  or  A.  IJ.  Uill. 
itli  FiDch's  dkte  ol  lOUi  Jiuiuuiy  IGII,  ur  jiruiwrly  1612,  HCuunllng  U)  uur 
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must  tliercfore  have  been  somewberc  between  the  Sara  Put 
and  Uuinti.yim's  tomb.  The  east  wiUl  of  the  city  is  deter- 
mined by  the  line  of  the  high  bant  of  the  Jiinina,  which 
formerly  ran  due  south  from  Firuz  Sliah's  Kotila  towards 
Humayun's  tomb.  On  the  west  the  boundary  line  of  the 
city  can  be  traced  along  the  bank  of  a  torrent  bed,  which 
runs  southward  from,  the  Ajmcr  Gate  of  Shabjalu'indbiid,  and 
parallel  to  the  old  course  of  the  Jumna,  at  a  distance  of 
rather  more  than  1  mile.  The  whole  cii'cuit  of  the  city  walls 
was  therefore  close  upon  9  miles,  or  nearly  double  that  of  the 
modern  ShabJalidnilhLLd. 

Tlie  small  fort  of  Salimgnrk  was  built  by  Salim  Shah, 
the  son  of  Shir  Shah,  in  A.  H.  953,  or  A.  D.  151G.  It  is 
situated  at  the  north  end  of  Shabjahan's  Palace,  after  the 
building  of  which  it  was  used  only  as  a  state  prison.  It  is 
not  quite  one  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  whole  circuit 
of  its  walls  is  only  of  throe  quarters  of  a  mile.  It  stands 
on  an  island  close  to  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  with 
its  loftly  towers  and  massive  walls,  forms  a  most  picturesque 
object  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Jumna.  A  bridge  of 
five  arches  was  built  in  front  of  the  South  Gate  by  Jahangir, 
after  whom  the  name  of  the  place  was  changed  to  ^urgarh 
according  to  Syad  Ahmad,  But  the  old  name  of  Salhngarh  has 
prevailed,  and  is  the  only  one  that  I  have  ever  beard  used 
by  the  people,  cither  educated  or  uneducated. 

The  tomb  of  flxunftyun  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
detailed  description,  unless  illustrated  by  pictorial  represen- 
tations, which  will  more  approprLately  accompany  my  pro- 
posed account  of  Mogul  architecture.  It  was  built  jd'ter 
the  Emperor's  death  in  A.  H.  963,  or  A.  D.  1551,  by  his 
widow  Maji  Begani.  It  is  therefore  the  earliest  specimen  of 
the  architecture  of  the  Mogul  dynasty.  The  exterior  form 
of  the  main  body  of  the  tomb  is  a  square  with,  the  comers 
cut  off,  on  an  octagon  with  four  long  and  four  short  faces, 
and  each  of  the  short  faces  forms  one  side  of  the  four 
octagonal  corner  towei-s.  The  dome  is  built  entirely  of  white 
marble,  the  i-est  of  the  building  being  of  red  stand-stone, 
■with  inlaid  ornaments  of  white  marble.  In  this  tomb  we  first 
see  towers  attached  to  the  four  angles  of  the  main  build- 
ing. It  is  true  that  these  towers  are  very  stout  and  massive, 
but  they  form  an  important  innovation  in  the  Miiliammadan 
architecture  of  Northern  India,  which  was  gradually  improved 
and  developed,  until  it  culminated  iu  the  graceful  Minors  of 
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the  T:1j  Mahal.  The  intenrning  links  arc,  Isf,  tlie  one-storcycd 
lowers  of  Itimild-uddaolah's  tomb  at  Agra  ;  2«(/,  tbc  two- 
storeyed  Minara  of  the  gateway  of  Akbar's  tomb  at  Sikandni ; 
and  5rd,  the  three-storeyed  octagonal  Minara  of  Jahangir's 
tomb  at  Labor.  In  all  these  specimens  the  Miuars  are 
attached  to  tlic  main  building,  as  in  the  original  example  of 
Humiyun's  tomb.  But  in  the  Taj  Mahal  the  Minara  are 
placed  at  the  lour  angles  of  the  square  terraco  or  plinth,  on 
which  the  tomb  is  raised,  an  arrangement  which  was  pro- 
hahiy  copied  from  the  position  of  the  four  comer  towers  of 
the  platform  of  Shir  Shah's  tomb  at  Sassaram.  Another 
innovation  observable  in  this  tomb  is  the  narrow-necked 
dome,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  in  all  the  Mc^ul 
buildings. 

The  citadel  or  palace  of  Shajahlnibiid  was  begun  by  the 
Emperor  ShahjAhan  in  the  year  A.  H.  1048.  or  A.  D.  iG38, 
but  the  new  city  was  not  commcaced  until  10  years  later. 
The  circuit  of  tlie  walls  of  the  citadel  is  1^-  mile,  or  just  the 
same  as  that  of  the  old  citadel  of  Tughlakabad  ;  bnt  the  new 
city  is  considerably  larger  than  either  Ttighlukabad  or  Rai 
Pi/hora's  Fort,  the  circuit  of  its  walls  being  5^  miles.  The 
citadel  has  two  gates,  named  the  Lahor  and  Delhi  Gates.  Tho 
city  has  twelve  gates,  which  are  named  as  follows,  beginning 
from  the  north-east  gatfi  near  Salimgarh,  which  is  now  called 
tho  Calcutta  Gate,  because  it  leads  to  the  bridge-of- boats 
over  tho  Jumna  on  tho  line  of  the  high  road  to  C^cutta : 

1.  Calcutta  Gate  to  north-east. 

2.  Nigambad  Gate  to  north-east. 

3.  Kashmir  Gate  to  north. 

4.  Mori  Gate  to  north. 
6.     KAbul  Gate  to  west. 

6.  Lahor  Gate  to  west. 

7.  Farash  Khana  to  south-west. 

8.  Ajmer  Gate  to  south-west. 

9.  Turkoman  Gate  to  south. 

10.  Delhi  Gate  to  south. 

11.  Khyriiti  Grate  to  east. 

12.  Kajghat  to  east  on  river  face. 

The  original  round  towers  of  the  city  defencee  wpre 
much  enlarged  and  altered  into  angular  bastions  by  the 
British  Government  early  in  tho  present  century,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  regular  glacis  was  formed  all  round  the  laud  laces 
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of  the  fortress.  These  new  works  added  considerably  to  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications,  as  we  found,  to  our  cost,  in  tlie 
mutiny  of  1867.  The  two  principal  streets,  forming  nearly 
a  right  angle,  ran  from  the  Lahor  and  Delhi  Gates  of  the 
Citadel  to  the  Lahor  and  Delhi  Grates  of  the  city.  The  two 
principal  buildings  in  the  city  are  the  Jdma  Masfid  and  the 
Zinat  Masjid.  The  former  was  built  by  Shahj&Mn  in  A.  D. 
1618,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  Mosques  in  India. 
The  later  was  built  by  Zinat-un-mssa,  the  daughter  of 
Aurangzib,  in  A.  D.  1710,  and  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  the 
later  sfyle  of  Mogul  architecture.  Both  of  these  buildings 
will  be  described  more  fully  hereafter  in  my  proposed  histori- 
cal account  of  the  Muhammadan  architecture  of  Northern 
India. 

The  Citadel  of  Shahjahiin&b&rd,  which  contained  the 
Emperor's  palace,  and  the  two  celebrated  open  halls  or  courts 
called  the  Dewdn-i-dm  and  the  Dewdn-i-klids^  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  description  in  this  place ;  but  it  will 
be  duly  considered  hereafter  in  my  account  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Shahj&hfl»n's  reign.  I  will,  therefore,  confine  my 
remarks  at  present  to  the  short  account  of  the  two  life-size 
statues  of  elephants  and  their  riders  that  have  lately  been 
discovered,  and  which,  as  we  learn  from  Thevenot  and 
Bernier,  once  stood  outside  the  Delhi  Gate  of  the  Citadel. 

The  earliest  notice  is  that  by  Bernier  in  his  description 
of  Delhi,  written  on  Ist  July  1663 :  "  I  find  nothing  re- 
markable at  the  entry  (of  the  palace),  but  two  great  elephants 
of  stone,  which  are  on  the  two  sides  of  one  of  the  gates. 
Upon  one  of  them  is  the  statue  of  Jamel^  the  famous  Raja 
of  Chitor,  and  upon  the  other  that  of  Patta,  his  brother. 
These  are  those  two  gallant  men  that,  together  with  their 
mother,  who  was  yet  braver  than  they,  cut  out  so  much  work 
for  Eckbar^  and  who  in  the  sieges  of  towns,  which  they 
maintained  against  him,  gave  such  extraordinary  proofs  of 
their  generosity,  that  at  length  they  would  rather  be  killed  in 
the  out-falls  with  their  mother  than  submit : .  and  for  this 
gallantry  it  is  that  even  their  enemies  thought  them  worthy 
to  have  these  statues  erected  for  them.  These  two  great 
elephants,  together  with  the  two  resolute  men  sitting  on*  them, 
do,  at  the  first  entry  into  this  fortress,  make  an  impression 
of  I  know  not  what  greatness  and  awful  terror."  Thevenot, 
who  was  at  Delhi  in  1667,  corroborates  Bernier's  account  of 
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these  statues ;  but  aa  be  knew  that  Bcmicr  intcridcd  to  pub- 
lish a  description  of  Delhi,  he  merely  notices  tlie  principal 
objects,  of  which  the  first  are,  "  the  two  cleiihauts  at  Uio 
entry  which  carry  tM'o  loarriors." 

Tho  next  reference  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  ly 
Lieutenant  Frauklin,  who  visited  Delhi  in  1793.  Stimulated 
by  Dei-nier's  account,  he  made  enquiries  after  the  statues,  aud 
was  informed  that  "  tliey  were  removed  by  order  of  Auran£;;zib 
as  savoring  too  much  of  idolatry,  aud  he  enclosed  the  place 
where  they  stood  with  a  screen  of  red  stone,  which  has  dis- 
lijurcd  the  entrance  of  the  palace.*'* 

Tho  romantic  account  of  Bcrnier  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  enthusiastic  historian  of  the  Rajputs,  who,  after 
quoting  the  passage  given  above,  adds,+  that  "  the  conqueror 
ofChitor  evinced  an  exalted  sense,  not  only  of  the  value  of  his 
conquest,  but  of  tho  merits  of  his  foes,  in  erecting  statues 
to  the  names  of  Jtiymal  aud  Patta  at  the  most  conspicuous 
entrance  of  his  palace  at  Delhi."  From  Colonel  Tod  also  wc 
learn  that  Jaymal  was  a  Mcrtiya  Rdthor  of  Bcdnor,  and  that 
Fotta  was  the  Cliiof  of  tJio  Jagdwat  Slsodhjas  of  SalAmbra, 
both  being  feudatories  of  Udaypur.  Their  names,  he  says, 
are  as  household  words  inseparable  in  MewiXr,  and  will  be 
honoured  wliilo  tho  liajput  retains  a  shred  of  his  inhoritanca, 
or  a  spark  of  his  ancient  recollections."  On  Akbar's 
advance  to  Chitor,  tho  spiritless  Rana  Uday  Sing  retired  to 
the  western  jungles,  and  the  defence  of  the  capital  of  the 
Sisodyas  was  left  to  the  Rathor  Governor  Jaymal.  But  the 
\varlike  spirit  of  tho  Sisodiyas  was  roused  t)y  tlie  raotlicr  of 
the  young  Chief  of  SalAmbra,  who  "commanded  bira  to  put 
on  the  saffron  robe  and  to  die  for  Chitor."  Patta  was  then 
only  sixteen  years  old,  and  had  lately  married;  but  to  chock 
any  compuuetious  retuctauco  whicli  ho  might  fee!  in  leaving 
his  bride,  the  heroic  mother  armed  the  young  wife  as  well  as 
herself,  and  "with  her  descended  the  rock,  and  the  defenders 
of  Chitor  saw  her  fall,  fighting  by  the  side  of  her  Amazonian 
motlier."  The  siege  still  continued,  but  without  making  any 
progress,  when,  through  some  unfoi-tunatc  delay  iu  the 
springing  of  one  of  their  mines,  the  assailants  suffered  a 
Bevore  loss,  and  fled  in  disorder  to  their  camp.    The  operations 
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of  the  siege  had  now  to  be  re-commenced,  when  a  lucky 
shot  deprived  the  Rajputs  of  their  leader.  "  Other  mines," 
says  Eerishta,*  "  were  directed  to  be  constructed,  and  as  the 
works  were  in  progress,  ihe  King  while  in  the  batteries 
observed  Jaymal^  the  Governor  of  the  place,  superintending 
the  repairs  of  the  breaches,  and  giving  his  orders  by  torch- 
light. Akbar,  seizing  a  matchlock  from  one  of  his  atten- 
dants, fired  at  him,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  lodge  the  ball 
in  Jaymal's  forehead.  The  spirit  of  the  besieged  fell  with 
their  Governor,  and,  in  their  dispair,  they  performed  the 
ceremony  of  the  Johar^  and  putting  their  wives  and  children 
to  death,  burned  them  with  the  corpse  of  their  Chief  on  a 
funeral  pile."  Akbar  then  entered  the  fort,  and  after  a 
slight  opposition,  the  capital  of  the  Sisodiyas,  for  the  third 
time,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Musalm&ns. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  the  value  of  the  evidence 
recorded  in  the  above  statements.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
with  respect  to  the  statues,  I  feel  quite  satisfied  with  the 
testimony  of  Bernier.  As  the  physician  and  companion  of 
Ddnishmand  Khan^  a  highly  respectable  nobleman  of 
Aurangzib's  Court,  he  was  most  in  the  favorable  position  for 
obtaining  accurate  information  regarding  the  history  of  Akbar 
and  his  successors,  I  accept,  therefore,  without  any 
hesitation,  the  account  of  Bernier  that  the  statues  were 
those  of  Jaymal  and  Patta,  the  two  Kajput  heroes  who 
defended  Chitor  against  Akbar.  Both  statues  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  are  those  of  Hindus,  as  their  dresses 
open  over  the  right  breast.  Admitting  this  much,  I  am  like- 
wise prepared  to  allow  that  the  two  statues  must  have  been 
made  by  Akbar,  as  is  also  stated  by  Bernier.  But,  as  the 
building  of  Shahjah^^ndblbd  was  not  begun  until  seventy 
years  after  the  siege  of  Chitor,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
Aklmr  could  not  have  erected  the  statues  in  front  of  the  gate 
of  the  Delhi  Palace,  where  they  were  seen  by  Bernier  and 
Thevenot.  What,  then,  was  their  original  site  ?  This  I  be- 
lieve to  have  been  the  fort  of  Agra  in  front  of  the  river  gate. 

In  his  account  of  the  city  of  Agra,  Abul  Fazl,t  the 
Minister  of  Akbar,  states  that  "His  Majesty  has  erected  a  fort 
"  of  rc^  stone,  the  like  of  which  no  traveller  has  ever  beheld.'* 
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"  At  the  eastern  ^to  are  carved  in  stone  two  clcpliants  witli 
their  riders,  of  exquisite  workmanship."  Tlie  easlerii  gate 
ol'  tbo  Curl  of  Agrj,  is  the  river  ^te,  in  front  of  which  tho 
two  statues  most  probably  rcmnineJ  undisturbed  until  the 
reign  of  Shahjiihan,  who,  as  I  presume,  must  have  removed 
them  to  Delhi  to  adorn  his  new  capital  of  Sbalijahumlljad. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  Jahanglr  could  have  removed  them 
to  Delhi;  but,  if  he  did  so,  they  would  have  been  phiced  in 
front  of  the  gate  of  Saliitii/arh,  to  which  he  added  a  bridge, 
at  the  same  time  changing  the  name  of  the  place  to  ^itrgarh, 
after  his  own  title  of  Nur-udd'm. 

I  have  been  disappointed  in  not  finding  any  mention 
of  these  elephant  statues  in  tlio  accounts  of  our  early  English 
travellers.  Captain  Hawkins  and  AYilliam  Fineh  both  visifj?d 
Agra  in  the  beginning  of  Jahangir's  reign.  Th(i  former 
attended  the  Uoynl  Darbar  iu  tbo  Agra  ITort  regularly  for 
two  years,  and  describes  minutely  the  King's  daily  occupa- 
tions, which,  according  to  William  Finch,  included  the  "Wit- 
nessing of  animal  fights  on  every  day  except  Sunday  and  of 
oxccutjons  on  every  Tuesday.  Both  tlie  lights  and  the  execu- 
tions took  place  in  a  courtyard,  or  out-work,  in  front  of  the 
river  gate.  Tliia  gate  is  described  by  Finch  as  follows :  "  The 
fourth  gate  is  to  the  river  called  the  Dtirtnne  (Darsan  Dar- 
wiiza,  or  "  Gate  of  Sights")  leading  to  a  fair  court,  extending 
along  the  river,  where  the  King  looks  out  every  morning  at 
simrising.*  •  lUght  imder  this  place  is  a  kind  of  seaflbld,  on 
which  tlic  Nobles  stand.*  *  Here,  likewise,  the  King  comes 
every  day  at  noon  to  see  the  Tiimdsha  (shows)  or  lighting 
with  elephants,  lions,  and  buffaloes,  and  killing  of  deer  by 
leopards.*  ■  Tuesdays  are  peculiarly  the  days  of  blood,  both 
for  lighting  beasts  and  killing  men,  as  on  that  day  the  King 
sits  iu  judgment,  and  sees  it  put  in  execution."  lean  only 
account  for  the  silcncG  of  Finch  and  Hawkins  hy  supposing 
that  they  had  never  seen  these  two  remarkaljlo  elephants 
with  their  warrior  ridera.  This,  iudccd,  is  likely  enough,  for 
the  principal  gate  near  the  ctty,  by  which  they  M'ould  liavo 
entered  the  fort,  is  on  the  western  side,  and  unless  they  had 
jiassed  right  through  the  fort,  they  could  not  possibly  have 
seen  the  statues.  There  was  formerly  no  road  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  no  ono  would  think  of  passing  tn  that 
direction  without  some  special  reason.  No  doubt  the  statues 
might  have  been  seen  from  the  opposite  bauk  of  the  river. 
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but  as  our  travellers  had  no  call  to  go  tliere,  they  probably 
never  went.  Both  of  them  came  to  Agra  from  Surat,  and 
approached  the  fort  on  the  south  side ;  and  Finch  left  Agra  by 
the  Delhi  Eoad  via  Mathura,  without  crossing  the  river,  while 
Hawkins  returned  to  Surat.  Had  Pinch  seen  the  statues, 
I  feel  satisfied  that  he  would  have  mentioned  them,  as  he 
takes  notice  of  the  elephant  statue  in  front  of  the  Hdthi 
FauTy  or  "  Elephant  Gate,"  of  the  Gwalior  Fort. 

With  regard  to  Akbar's  object  in  setting  up  these 
statues,  I  differ  altogether  from  Bemier  and  Tod.  Speaking 
of  the  heroes  Jaymal  and  Fatta^  the  former  says  that  "  even 
their  enemies  thought  them  worthy  to  have  these  statues 
erected  to  them."  This  is  somewhat  amplified  by  Tod,  who 
says  that  Akbar  "  evinced  an  exalted  sense,  not  only  of  the 
value  of  his  conquest,  but  of  the  merits  of  his  foes  in 
erecting  statues  to  the  names  of  Jaymal  and  Patta."  Here 
we  see  that  both  Bernier  and  Tod  were  of  opinion  that  these 
statues  were  erected  by  Akbar  in  honour  of  his  enemies,  the 
two  Rajput  heroes  of  Chitor.  But  when  we  remember  that 
Akbar  prided  himself  on  having  killed  Jaymal  with  his  own 
hand ;  that  he  gave  the  name  of  Durust  Anddz,  or  "  true- 
shooter,"  to  his  matchlock,  and  that  both  his  Minister  Abul 
Fazl  and  his  son  Jahangir  make  much  boasting  of  the 
Emperor's  lucky  shot,  the  more  natural  conclusion  is  that  the 
statues  were  erected  in  honour  of  Akbar  himself.  Had  they 
been  set  up  in  honour  of  his  gallant  foes,  the  fact  would 
most  assuredly  have  been  commemorated  in  their  loudest 
voice  by  the  Rajput  bards ;  but  so  far  was  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  Colonel  Tod  was  entirely  indebted  to  Bemier 
for  his  knowledge  of  their  existence. 

Again,  when  I  remember  that  the  same  Akbar  assumed 
the  title  of  Ghdzi  (or  warrior  for  the  faith)  after  putting  to 
death  with  his  own  hand  in  cold  blood  his  able,  gallant,  and 
wounded  antagonist  J?^'»w/,  I  cannot  believe  that  he  would 
afterwards  erect  statues  in  honour  of  any  infidel  Hindus, 
however  noble  in  blood,  or  gallant  in  the  field.  When  I 
recollect,  also,  the  position  that  the  statues  occupied,  -  one  on 
each  side  of  the  eastern  gateway  of  the  Agra  fort,  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  they  stood,  like  the  two  horsemen  at  the 
gate  of* the  Horse  Guards  in  London,  as  sentinels  at  the  gate 
of  their  imperial  foe,  to  do  honour  to  their  conqueror. 
Admitting  his  view  to  be  correct,  I  can  understand  why 
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ShalijilliAn  removciJ  ihcm  to  Delhi  to  occupy  tlio  same  position 
at  tlie  gate  of  liis  now  citadel,  Uudcr  tbo  same  view  I  can 
also  uuilerstand  vrhy  they  were  spared  for  a  time  by  the  bigotted 
Auratigzib.  On  tlie  otlicr  hanil,  if  wo  suppose  with  iJermcr 
and  Tod  that  the  statues  were  set  up  in  honour  of  the  two 
ilajput  warriors,  tboir  ro-orection  by  Shabjih4u  is  to  me  quite 
inuomprehcnsiblo. 

But  the  question  of  Akbar'a  intention,  whether  it  was  to 
do  honour  to  bis  foes  or  to  himself,  is  one  of  comparatively 
little  moment.  To  ua  the  statues  are  simply  valuable  as  works 
of  art,  as  they  are,  perhaps,  the  only  portrait  statues  tliat 
have  been  executed  in  India  for  many  ccuturies.  They  are 
made  of  red  sand-stone,  and  arc  of  life-size,  while  the  huge 
elephauts  on  which  they  sit  arc  of  black  marble,  and  the  boua- 
inga  are  decorated  with  white  and  yellow  marbles.  On  these  . 
grounds  I  conclude  that  the  dresses  and  turbans  of  the 
Itajput  Chiefs  were  coloured,  while  the  faces  and  hands  were 
most  probably  loft  of  the  natural  rcdisb  brown  colour  of  the 
sand-stone.  When  set  up  again  in  the  Delhi  Garden,  I  bare 
no  doubt  that  they  will  command  as  much  attention  and  ad- 
miration from  our  own  countrymen  as  they  did  two  himdired 
years  ago  from  the  enthusiastic  li'reuehman  Bcruicr. 

There  are  many  other  remains  at  Delhi  that  arc  both 
beautil'id  and  interesting,  but  as  their  age  anil  origin  are  well 
known,  they  will  naturally  form  a  part  of  my  proposjid 
account  of  the  Muhammadau  arcbitectiire  of  Nortbeni  India. 
Such  are  the  Ziuat  Masjkl,  more  commonly  called  the  Kudri 
Maty  id,  or  "  Maiden's  Mosque,"  because  built  by  Zlmd-un- 
nisaa,  the  virgin  daughter  of  Aurangzib;'  tho  Kashmiri 
Masjid,  and  the  Jiegam  Masjid  in  tho  city,  and  the  tombs  of 
Jfthdiiiird  Segam  and  Zlb-uik'niasa,  the  sister  aud  daughter  of 
Aurangzib,  outside  the  city.  I  will  only  notice  here  a  ^ravc 
mistake  made  by  Mrs.  Colin  Mackenzie  in  her  account  of  the 
epitaph  on  Jn/id/itinVs  tomb.  Tho  marginal  inscription 
records  the  name  of  "  the  perishable  I^akir,  Jahandr<'i  Beffam, 
the  daughter  of  8hahjiih;'in,  and  the  disciple  of  the  saints  of 
Chi»i  A.  II.  loot  (or  A.  D.  1G82)."  The  holy  men  here 
mentioned  arc  the  Muhamraadan  saints  of  the  well  known 
family  of  Chisfi,  of  whom   famous   shrines  exist  at  -  Ajmer, 
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Faffihpur — Sikri,  Tliancsar,  and  Kasflr.  Tliis  notorious 
Miihanimatlan  name  is  cliangcd  by  Mrs.  Mackenzie  as  follon's  : 
"  the  humble,  tlic  ti'ansitory  JaliaiidrJ  was  a  diseipie  of  the 
holy  men  of  Christ,  supposed  to  be  Roman  I'nV'sts."* 
JahiltiiiriX  was  the  builder  of  the  Jilma  Masjid  at  Agra,  and 
has  always  been  considered  a  most  devout  follower  of 
Muhammad.  Her  name  is  still  held  in  much  veneration 
ill  Delhi  for  her  numerous  charities. 


II.    MATHURA. 

In  the  Bralimanical  city  of  Mathura,  in  A.  D.  C3i,  the 
temples  of  the  gods  were  reckoned  by  II wen  Thsang  at  five 
only,  while  the  Buddhist  monasteries  amounted  to  20,  with 
2,000  resident  monks.  The  number  of  Stupas  and  other 
liuddhist  monuments  was  also  very  great,  there  being  no  less 
than  S(;vcn  towers,  containing  relics  of  the  principal  disciples 
of  Buddha.  The  King  and  his  ministers  were  zealous  Bud- 
diiists,  and  the  three  great  fasts  of  the  ycai"  were  celebrated 
with  much  pomp  and  ceremony,  at  which  times  the  people 
(locked  eagerly  to  make  their  offerings  to  the  holy  Stupas 
containing  the  relics  of  Buddha's  disciples.  Each  of  them, 
says  Hwen  Thsang,  paid  a  special  visit  to  the  statue  of  the 
JBodhisttiica  whom  he  regarded  as  the  founder  of  his  own 
school.  Thus  the  followers  of  the  Abidhanna,  or  transcen- 
dental doctrines  made  their  offerings  to  Sdr'tputra;  they  who 
practised  Samddki  or  meditation,  to  Mtidgalaptitra ;  tho 
followers  of  the  Sautrantikas,  or  aphorisms,  to  Pnrva  Mai- 
treyani  l^utra ;  they  who  adhered  to  the  Vinaya,  or  disci- 
pline, to  JJpdli;  the  H/iiks/ncnia  or  Nuns,  to  Ananta ;  tho 
Ajttipdsampaiinas,  or  novices,  to  Jidhula  (tho  ^onot  Buddha); 
and  they  who  studied  tho  JI/aAf/yaHo,  or  "Greater  means  of 
advancement,"  to  tho  great  Bodhisatwa  Maiiju  Sri  or 
AriilokUesicara,  who  plays  such  a  consjjicuous  part  in  later 
Buddhism.  But  notw-ithstandiug  this  apparently  nourishing 
condition  of  Buildliism,  it  is  certain  that  the  zca.1  of  tho 
people  of  Slathm-a  mixst  have  lessened  considerably  since 
A.  1).  400,  when  Fa  Hian  reckoned  the  body  of  monks  in 

*  D«Uii,  the  cit;  of  tbo  Omt   Hingal,  3nd   edition,  p.  SI.  I  |ircnime  that  tUia  ciirinitii 

I   DUriAln  ia  diu)  to  the   Engliib  priutsr'B  oorrtrliaa  of  Sir  W.  SlBemui'a  tiMnslutiuii,  BatuMm, 

I   II.,  iJV,  "  *luire  Ckritt  ia  an  evident  mi^rint  for  CUM,  hk  Slninuiii  wan  a  goiid  uhiiUr.  U  a 

ciirit'11'tli'it  tie  Haiuii  insertioD  of  thp  letter  r  ie  nude  !□  lliis  name  in  tbo  tnivvla  of  luintlinr 

lull/.  "  Tour  in  Upper  I'rovinoefl  of  nindiwtin  hv   A.  U,"  whoni  the  r,\ivitkt,    ur   ia  nisdc  tii 

>jiukk  by  the  EogUili  couiivdlur,  of  "theUauwlciuuuf  Ckriitk  at  PuttuyiHwr  tiiwr^" 
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the  20  monasteries  (n  be  3,000,  or  just  onc-lialf  more  tlian 
their  nuinhur  at  the  time  of  Uwcn  Tlisang's  visit  in  A.  D. 
(i3Ji.» 

Fa  Hiaa  and  his  companions  halted  at  Mathura  for  a 
whole  month,  during  which  lime  "  the  clergy  held  a  great 
assembly  and  discoui-scd  upon  the  law."  After  the  niceting 
they  proceeded  to  the  Stupa  of  Sdriputra,  to  which,  they 
made  an  offering  of  all  sorts  of  perfumes,  and  })eforo  wliieli 
they  kept  lamps  burnuig  the  whole  night,  llweu  Thsang 
deserihes  these  processions  as  carrying  llying  steamers  and 
stately  parasols,  while  the  mists  of  perfumes  and  tbo  showers 
of  flowers  darkened  the  sun  and  moonl  I  can  easily  realize 
the  pomp  and  glittering  show  of  these  ceremonies  from  the 
similar  scenes  which  I  have  witnessed  in  liamia.  I  have  seen 
steamers  from  100  to  200  feet  in  length  carried  in  proces- 
sions, and  afterwards  suspended  from  pillars  or  holy  trees.  I 
have  beheld  hundreds  of  gorgeous  parasols  of  gold  and  silver 
brocado  flasliing  in  the  sun ;  and  I  have  witnessed  the  burning 
of  thousands  of  candles  day  after  day  before  the  great  Stupa 
of  Shwe-Dngon  at  Uangoon,  which  is  devoutly  believed  to 
contain  eight  hairs  of  Buddlia.  Before  this  sacred  tower,  I 
have  seen  flowers  and  fruits  offered  by  thousands  of  people, 
until  they  formed  large  heaps  around  it,  while  thousands  of 
votaries  still  came  tbi-onging  in  with  their  offerings  of  candles, 
and  gold  leaf,  and  little  flags,  with  plantains  and  rice,  and 
flowers  of  all  kinds. 

From  these  accounts  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  it  would 
appear  that  the  Buddhist  establishments  at  Mathura  must 
have  been  of  considerable  importance,  and  this  conclusion  is 
fully  borne  out  by  the  number  and  iutei-est  of  the  recent 
discoveries.  Contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  Itwen  Tbsang 
has  unfortunately  given  us  hut  few  details  regarding  the 
monasteries  and  temples  of  Mathura.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  as  we  now  know  that  one  of  the  monasteries 
was  established  by  the  great  Indo-Seythian  ICing  Huvishka, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  that  one  of  the 
stone  statues,  judging  by  the  size  of  its  hand,  could  not  have 
been  less  than  20  feet  in  height. 

Tlio  first  place  described  by  II wen  Thsang  is  a  monastery 
situated  on  a  mound,  at  5  or  G  It,  or  about  one  mile, '  to   the 


'•  Fi  Uiaji,"  C.  XVI  ;  mid  JiiIii;u"B  Uwiju  Tluouj;,  IL,  p.  207. 
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east  of  tho  city.  Cells  were  formed  in  the  sitlos  of  the 
mound,  which  was  npproached  through  a  hollow,  and  in  tho 
midst  was  a  Stnpa  containinj^  tho  nails  of  Buddha,  This 
monastery  is  said  to  have  boon  built  by  the  holy  Upafjupta, 
who,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  the  legends  of  ^tali  Pittrot 
was  a  contemporary  of  Asoka.  The  nails  and  beard  of  tho 
holy  man  were  still  preserved. 

On  another  mound  to  the  north  of  this  monastery,  there 
was  a  caTC  containing  a  stone  chamber,  20  feet  high  and  30 
foot  long,  which  ^ras  full  of  bamboo  spikes  only  four  inches 
in  Icngtii.  These  spikes  represented  the  number  of  husbands 
and  their  wives  who  had  been  converted  by  Upagupia. 

At  21  or  26  li,  or  just  four  miles  to  tho  south-east  of 
the  stone  chamber,  there  was  a  large  dry  tank,  with  a  Stttpa 
'  on  its  bank,  whieh  marked  the  spot  whore  Buddha  was  said  to 
have  taken  exercise.  On  this  spot  also,  according  to  the 
local  legends,  a  monkey  had  offered  honey  to  Buddha,  whit^h 
the  teacher  graciously  accepted  and  dircetedthat  it  should  he 
mixed  with  water  and  given  to  the  monks.  The  glad  monkey 
made  a  wild  bound,  and  fell  into  the  lank  and  died;  but 
owing  to  tlic  powerful  influence  of  his  good  act,  he  became 
a  man  in  his  next  birth. 

In  a  forest  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  tank 
there  was  another  holy  spot,  where  the  four  previous  Buddhas 
^vcre  said  to  have  taken  exercise  j  and  all  round  it  tliere  were 
numerous  Sliipas,  which  marked  the  places  where  no  less 
than  1,250  arhats,  or  holy  men,  including  Sdripidra,  Mndrf_i. 
iaputra-t  and  others,  used  to  sit  in  meditation.  But  besides 
these,  there  were  several  other  Stupas  on  the  spots  where 
Buddha  at  different  times  had  explained  the  law. 

Tho  two  principal  sites  described  by  Hwcn  Tlisang  can, 
I  think,  Ikj  fixed  with  tolerable  cei-tainty,  namely,  that  of 
the  famous  Vpagiipla  monastery,  and  that  of  tlie  monkey's 
offering.  The  first  is  said  to  be  at  5  or  G  li,  or  just  one  mile, 
to  tho  east  of  tho  city ;  but  as  an  eastern  direction  would 
take  us  to  the  low  ground,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  tho 
Jumna,  where  no  ruins  now  exist,  I  feel  quite  satisfied  that 
wo  should  read  icest  instead  of  can/.  This  change  is  rendered 
almost  Tertain  by  the  discovery  of  numerous  Buddhist 
remains  inside  the  great  square  of  the  A<tlra,  wliich  is  just  one 
mile  to  the  westward  of  the  old  fort  of  Mathura.    But  it  is 
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Tcndcrfid  quito  corlain  liy  tlio  moro  recent  disnovcTy  of  very 
■important  Buddhist  remains  and  old  inscriptions  in  a  mound 
beside  a  tank  which  is  si(,iial^^d  just  three  miles  to  tlic  south, 
oast  oi  the  Kalra  mound.  This  tank  mound  I  take  to  be  tlie 
place  where  Huddha  was  said  lo  have  taken  exercise,  and 
where  the  monkey  made  his  oireriug  of  honey.  The  direction 
is  precisely  the  same,  and  the  distance  agrees  also  as  well  as 
■can  ho  made  out  irom  Uwen  Thsang's  statements.  He  gives 
the  distance  as  four  miles  from  the  stone  chamber,  which  was 
at  some  unstated,  hut  certainly  short,  distance  to  the  north 
of  the  Vixigupta  monastery.  The  nearest  mounds  are  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  Katra,  which  will  make  the 
whole  distance  3i  miles,  if  measured  in  a  direct  line  by  the 
British  road,  whicli  passes  outside  the  city,  hut  whieli  will 
1>R  fully  four  miles  ii'  measured  by  the  old  road,  which  goes 
thraugh  the  city.  Had  the  Chinese  pilgrim  given  us  tlw' 
name  of  the  monastery  built  by  Upagnpla,  we  might,  perhaps 
have  obtained  some  absolute  proof  of  its  identity  with  the 
site  of  the  Katra;  but  I  believe  that  the  very  strong  reasons 
which  I  liavc  just  before  given  arc  amply  suflicicnt  to  lix  I 
the  site  of  the  Upngvpta  monastery  at  the  present  Kalra.* 

There  arc  a  ijroat  number  of  lofty  cartbcu  m^ounds 
around  Mathura  which  arc  covered  with  fragments  of  stone 
and  brick.  Nothing,  however,  is  known  about  them,  al- 
though every  one  of  them  has  a  separate  name.  The 
numerous  fragments  of  stone  which  arc  found  upon  them  show 
that  they  arc  not  old  brick-kilns,  as  might  have  been  supposed  . 
from  their  vicinity  to  the  city.  Apparently,  they  arc 
natural  mounds  such  as  arc  found  everywhere  along  f ho  lower 
course  of  Jumna,  and  which  have  usually  hccn  taken 
advantage  of  for  the  sites  of  forts  or  temples.  Thus  the  old 
fort  of  Mathura  is  perched  upon  a  similar  mound,  and  so  also 
is  the  Jama  Masjid  in  the  middle  of  the  Katra  square. 
Most  of  the  names  of  these  mounds  refer  to  the  Brahmani- 
cal  divinities;  but  there  are  two  of  them,  such  as  the  Anand 
Tila  and  the  Vhidijak  TUa,  that  are  unmistakeahly  Buddhist, 
and  which  rtmy  possihly  refer  to  the  two  Slujjas  of  Ananda  and 

"  I  am  jndebtod  to  Mr.  S.  Grows*,  of  the  Ciril  Service,  for  the  importniit  infiimistif* 
that  nuroenHu  mmcd  mmiads  oust  to  Uiesouth-weet  of  tb«KAtTn,itboiit  1)  iiiilna  iliBt.uit,iti 
«no  uf  wliicli,  jiiat  iMu  }>uuiiit{i),  WM  (iiuiui  .1  goltlen  ciuket  mlh  tbe  usunl  ll>i<)itlii*t  <tiTp,Mt« 
v(  Uis  aavao  (iruuiouB  tlungB.  Tbe  pontiuD  of  Uvi»e  niuimrji  ogrcva  buttor  wil.li  Xbv  AwJoivt 
of  one  niilif  truni  the  city  thnn  Uio  site  of  tlio  Kiitra  tvliich  U  uuly  just  uuUiilu  Ui«  city.—  I 
See  Pluto  Ko.  SitXlX  for  a  map  at  MaUiurjk  ' 
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Updll  (tliG  Vindyak  or  teacher  of  Vtnaya)  as  described  by 
1 1  wen  Thsang.  Both  of  these  mounds  are  to  the  north  of 
the  city.  To  the  south  there  are  seven  mounds  known  as  the 
Sat  Tila  which  are  severally  named  as  follows: — 1,  DAw- 
ka-Tila;  2,  Sapi  JRishi;  3,  JBal,  or  But,  Tila;  4,  Narad; 
5,  Kans;  6,  KaUjug ;  7,  Ndgslieska.*  Now,  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  number  of  great  Stupas  of  the  disciples  of  Buddha 
was  also  seven ;  but  unfortunately  as  nothing  is  recorded 
regarding  their  relative  positions,  we  are  left  entirely  to 
conjecture  whether  these  mounds  may  possibly  represent 
the  seven  famous  Stupas  of  Buddha's  principal  disciples. 
I  think  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  ntiake  some  excava- 
tions in  all  of  these  seven  mounds  to  the  south,  as  well  as 
in  the  two  northern  mounds  which  still  bear  Buddhistical 
names. 

The  Katra  mound  has  been  successively  occupied  by 
Buddhists,  Brahmans,  and  Musalmikns.  The  Katra^  or 
luarket-place,  is  an  oblong  enclosure  like  a  Sardi,  80J»  feet  in 
length  by  653  leet  in  breadth.  In  the  midst  of  this  square 
stands  the  Jama  Masjid,  on  a  large  mound  from  25  to  30  feet 
in  height.  The  mosque  is  172  feet  long  and  66  feet  broad, 
with  a  raised  terrace  in  front  of  the  same  length,  but  with  a 
breadth  of  86  feet,  the  whole  being  30  feet  in  height  above 
the  ground.  About  5  feet  lower,  there  is  another  terrace 
286  feet  in  length  by  268  feet  in  breadth,  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  which  stands  the  mosque.  There  is  no  inscription  on  the 
building,  but  the  people  ascribe  it  to  Auruugzib,  who  is  said 
to  have  pulled  down  the  great  Hindu  temple  of  Keaaoa 
Deva^  or  Keso  JRay^  that  formerly  stood  on  this  high  mound, 
a  most  noble  position,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
whole  city.  Curiously  enough  I  have  been  able  to  verify 
this  charge  against  Aurungzib  by  means  of  some  inscrip- 
tions ou  the  pavement  slabs  which  were  recorded  by  Hindu 
pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Kesava  Ray.  In  relaying  the 
pavement,  the  Muhammadan  architect  was  obliged  to  cut 
many  of  the  slabs  to  make  them  fit  into  their  new  places. 
This  is  proved  by  several  of  the  slabs  bearing  incomplete 
portions  of  Niigari  inscriptions  of  a  late  date.     One  slab  has 

*  Dur^ig  a  short  ^-isit  in  the  present  year,  1871, 1  could  not  fiiul  a  singlo  person  who 
knew  the  Anand  Ti^a,  The  Dhu-ka-Tila  is  also  an  invention  of  my  int'ormaut  a8  it  is 
evidently  intended  for  Dhill-i'a-lila,  or  the  "monnd  of  dual,"  that  Le^^  the  refuse  of  a  brick-kihi, 
of  which  the  mound  in  ijuedtion  in  actu^y  coui|)OSed. 
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"  bat  1713,  Tkdhjnii"  the  inUiaJ  Sam  oT  St'-mbat  Imrinf^  Iwen 
cut  oil'.  Another  slab  has  tlic  name  of  Kaw  Rtti/,  tlic  rest 
tcing  wanting  ;  whilo  a  third  bears  the  late  date  of  S.  172"). 
These  dates  are  equivalent  to  A.  D.  IGaO  and  1003  ;  and  as 
the  latter  Is  jive  years  subsequent  to  the  accession  of 
Aiirungzib,  it  is  certain  that  the  Hindu  templo  was  still 
standing  at  the  bcginuiag  of  his  reign.* 

The  greater  part  of  the  foundations  of  the  Ilinda  temple 
of  Kesava  Ray  may  still  be  traced  at  the  back  of  the  Masjid. 
Indeed,  the  back  wall  of  the  mosque  itself  is  actually  biiOt 
upon  the  plinth  of  the  temple,  one  of  tlio  c^ma  rerersit 
mouldings  lK;ing  filled  up  with  brick  and  mortar.  I  tracetl 
the  walls  for  a  distance  of  103  feet  to  the  wcstwanl,  but 
apparently  fliis  was  not  the  whole  length  of  the  temple,  as 
the  mouldings  of  the  llindu  plinth  at  the  back  of  the  Masjicl  . 
are  those  of  an  exterior  wall.  I  think  it  ])robable  that  the 
temple  must  have  extended  at  least  as  far  as  the  front  of  the 
mosque,  which  would  give  a  total  length  of  250  feet,  with  an 
extreme  breadth  of  nearly  72  feet,  the  floor  of  the  building 
being  no  less  than  26  feet  aljove  tlie  ground.  Judging  from 
these  dimensions,  the  temple  of  Kesuva  Dcva  must  have  boon 
one  of  the  largest  in  India.t  I  was  unable  to  obUiiu  luiy 
information  as  to  the  probable  date  of  this  magniliceut  fane. 
It  is  usually  called  Keso  Ray,  and  attributed  to  Itaja  Jaga 
Dova,  but  some  say  that  the  cnslirined  image  was  that  of 
Jaga  Deia,  and  that  the  builder's  name  was  Hay  or  Maj» 
Kcsava  Deoa.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  havo  been  one  ol' 
the  "innumerable  temples"  described  by  Mahmud  in  his 
tetter  to  the  Governor  of  Ghazni  written  in  A.  D.  1017,  as  we 
know  that  the  conqueror  spared  the  temples  either  through 
admiration  of  their  beauty,  or  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
destroying  them.  IVIahmud  remained  at  Mathura  only  20 
days,  but  during  that  time  the  city  was  pillaged  and  burned, 
and  the  temples  were  rifled  of  their  statues.  Amongst  those 
there  were  "  five  golden  idols  whose  eyes  were  of  rubies, 
valued  at  50,000  dinars,"  or  £25,000.    A  sixth  golden  image 


I  I  Uvvo 


il  th«  I 


lube  nnil  utislai^tury  ninGmiiitioii  i>[  my  ufoakni  in 
tUu  traveU  u[  Taveruiur,  I'ori  11.,  B.  ill.,  cb.  12,  wLere  lit  cIoMriliiEi  thu  lliiulu  l<-iu|>la  M 
HlUl  BtanUnig  at  the  time  uf  bii  viidL,  nppaniitlj  abeut  A.  I).  IHCU,  miiI  certoiuly  >fter  ttw 
iwMaaioQ  of  Aonuigub.  , 

t  Tliis  oinnion  ix  f«i]|y  cmfimwil  by  TiiiMnicr,  wlio  deiicrtliai  Iho  tomiilD  tu  "  tra». 
■ikignilliliii.-,"  kiul  atatua  tluit  il  ronknl  ant  ikfter  lliu  Uuiiilm  oT  JufjuiiuUl  lUiil  Buu&iw. — 
^tt  rintc  ^'u.  XL.  fur  1  l>lau  of  Oie  Monjiil  unJ  T>:iiJiilcr. 
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woij^lictl  98,300  mkhkals,  or  1,120  lbs.,  and  was  decorated 
with  a  sappbirc  wcighini?  300  vmhkals,  or  S^lba.  But, 
"besides  tlicse  images,  there  were  above  one  luintlrcd  idols  ol' 
silver,  which  loaded  as  many  camels."  Altogether  the  value 
of  the  idols  carried  off  by  Mahraud  cauuoL  have  been  less 
than  three  millions  of  rupees,  or  £300,000. 

The  date  of  Mahmud's  invasion  was  A.  D.  1017,  or 
somewhat  less  than  'liOO  years  after  the  visit  of  the  Chiucse 
pilgrim  Ilwen  Thsang,  who  in  A.  D.  631  found  only  five 
Brahmanical  temples  in  Mathura.  It  is  during  these  four 
centuries,  therefore,  that  we  must  place,  not  ouly  the  decline 
and  fall  of  Buddhism,  but  its  total  disappearance  from  this 
great  city,  in  which  it  once  possessed  twenty  largo  monas- 
teries, besides  many  splendid  monuments  of  its  most  famous 
teachers.  Of  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  downl'all 
of  Buddhism  we  know  almost  nothing;  but  as  in  the  present 
case  we  find  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  Brahmanical  temple 
occupying  the  very  site  of  what  must  once  have  been  a  large 
Buddhist  establishment,  we  may  infer  with  tolerable  certainly 
tliat  the  votaries  of  Sokya  Muni  were  expelled  by  force,  and 
that  their  buildings  wei-e  overthrown  to  furnisli  materials  for 
those  of  their  Brahmanical  rivals ;  and  now  these  in  their 
tm-n  have  been  thrown  down  by  the  Musalmana. 

I  made  the  fijst  discovery  of  Buddhist  remains  at  the 
temple  of  Kcsaca  Itaij  in  Januai-y  1853,  when,  after  a  lon^ 
search,  I  found  a  broken  pillar  of  a  Buddhist  railing  sculp- 
tured with  the  figure  of  Mdyd  Devi  standing  under  the  SfU 
tree.*  At  the  same  time  I  found  the  capitals  of  two  large 
round  pillars  of  an  early  date,  which  are  most  probably 
Buddhist,  along  with  a  fragment  of  an  inscription  of  the 
Gupta  dynasty,  containing  the  well  known  genealogy  from 
Gupta,  the  founder,  down  to  Samudra  Gupta,  where  the  stone 
is  broken  off.  During  the  present  year  I  have  discovered  the 
peculiarly  curved  architrave  of  a  Buddhist  gateway,  which  is 
ricldy  sculptured  on  both  sides  with  buildings,  figures,  and 
trees,  including  a  representation  of  a  gateway  itself.  I  found 
also  a  very  perfect  standing  figure  of  Buddha,  the  Teacher, 
which  had  lately  been  discovered  in  clearing  out  a  well  at  tho 
north-west  corner  of  the  temple.  Tlie  flgm-o  ia  3i  foot  high, 
with  the  left  hand  grasping  Uic  drapery,  and  the  right  hand 
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raised  in  tho  act  of  teaching.  On  tho  pedestal  there  is  a 
dated  inscription,  in  two  lines,  in  characters  of  an  early 
period.  The  date  is  given  in  figures  which  I  read  as  S.  2S1 
or  A.  D.  .'t5U.  Tho  remainder  of  the  inscriptiou,  which  is  in 
perfect  order,  records  the  gift  of  a  statue  of  Sahja  BhiUsha 
to  tlic  Yma  Vihdra,  or,  "  splendid  monastery,"  which  I  take 
\o  have  h(?eu  tho  uame  of  tho  Buddhist  establishment  that 
once  existed  on  tho  spot. 

In  the  same  well  there  were  found  five  other  pieces  of 
Buddhist  sculpture,  of  which  tlio  only  speeimons  wortli  men- 
(iooiug  are  a  colossal  arm  and  hand,  and  a  small  figure  of 
Buddha,  tho  Ascetic,  with  an  imperfect  inscription  on  its 
pedestal  ia  chnracters  of  tho  Gupta  dynasty.  All  these  dis- 
coveries are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  mound  of  Kesava  Ray 
must  have  been  tho  site  of  a  Buddhist  estahlishmcnt  of  much 
wealth  and  of  coiisidcrablo  size.  Tlio  iuscrihed  statue  proves 
timt  here  stood  tho  Yasa  monastery,  and  tho  gateway  archi- 
trave shows  that  there  must  also  have  Iweu  a  Stnpa  sur- 
rounded with  the  stone  miling  which  is  peculiar  to  Buddhist 
architecture,  and  which  on  that  account  I  have  ventured  to 
call  the  Buddlust  railing.  Tho  site  is  a  most  promising  one 
for  discovery ;  and  as  tho  Masjid  has  long  been  disused,  owing 
to  many  dangerous  cracks  in  boUi  roof  and  walls,  I  believe 
that  there  would  not  beany  objection  whatever  to  aeomplcto 
exploration  of  the  mound. 

The  most  extensive  discoveries  at  Mathura  have  been 
nindc  in  a  mound  close  to  tho  Jail,  which,  according  to  the 
inscriptions,  would  appear  to  have  hceu  the  site  of  at  least 
two  different  monasteries,  named  tho  Ilurishka  Vihdra  and 
the  Kanda-Siika  Fihdra.  The  lirst  of  tlicso  names  I  deci- 
phered in  1800  from  a  circular  iuscriplion  round  the  base  of 
a  column,  and  the  second  name  I  found  early  in  tiuj  present 
year,  1803,  on  a  largo  flat  slab  of  stone  which  bad  appa- 
rently been  used  as  a  scat. 

In  my  notice  of  the  first  discovery,  which  was  published 
in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for  IHOO,  I  identified  this 
lIuTishka  with  his  namesake  of  the  AVardak  inseripliou,  and 
with  the  Utishka  of  the  Baja  Taraugiui ;  and  this  identifi- 
cation has  since  been  adopted  by  all  who  have  made  any 
reference  to  cither  of  these  records.  Tbo  question  is  one  of 
considerable  importance,  as  it  cuablcs  us  to  li:i  tho  date  of  the 
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building  of  the  monastery  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century 
immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era,  at  which  period 
the  three  Indo-Scythian  princes,  Hmhka  and  his  brothers, 
Kanishka  and  Jmhka,  ruled  over  Kabul,  Kashmir,  and  the 
Punjab.  The  bases  of  about  30  pillars  belonging  to  this 
monastery  have  now  been  discovered,  of  which  no  less  than 
15  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  donors  who  presented 
the  columns  to  the  monastery.  But  as  one  of  these  gifts 
consisted  of  six  pillars,  a  second  of  25,  and  a  third  of  2G 
pillars,  there  still  remains  40  columns  to  be  discovered,  which 
will  bring  up  the  total  number  to  70.  The  diameter  of  the 
circular  shafts  of  these  pillars  varies  from  17  to  18  inches, 
and  the  side  of  the  square  base  23^  to  24  inches.  They  are 
all  very  coarsely  worked,^  the  rough  marks  of  the  chisel  never 
having  been  smoothed  away.  ^ 

The  name  of  the  second  monastery,  Kunda^Suka,  refers, 
I  believe,  to  the  tank  which  lies  immediately  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  mound.  Kunda-Suka  means  the  "  dry  tank ;"  and 
as  the  position  of  the  tank  agrees  with  that  assigned  by 
Ilwcn  Thsang  to  the  *  dry  tank'  in  which  the  monkey  was 
killed,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  tfie  accuracy  of  my 
identification. 

The  discoveries  already  made  in  the  Jail  mound,  amongst 
the  ruins  of  the  Huvishka  and  Kunda-Suka  monasteries,  have 
been  very  interesting  on  account  of  their  variety,  as  they 
comprise  statues  of  all  sizes,  bas-reliefs,  pillars,  Buddhist 
railings,  votive  SiapMy  stone  umbrellas,  and  many  other 
objects  peculiar  to  Buddhism,  of  a  date  as  early  as  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era.*  Amongst  the  broken  statues 
there  is  the  left  hand  of  a  colossal  figure  of  Buddha,  the 
Teacher,  which  measures  exactly  one  foot .  across  the  palm. 
The  statue  itself,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  less  than 
from  20  to  24  feet  in  height,  and  with  its  pedestal,  halo,  and 
umbrella  canopy  it  must  have  been  fully  30  feet  in  height. 
Stone  statues  of  this  great  size  are  so  extremely  difficult  to 
move,  that  they  can  be  very  rarely  made.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  Jain  statues  of  Gwalior  are  larger,  such  as  the 

standing  colossus  in  the  Unodhi  of  the  fort,  which  is  57  feet 

• 

*  Several  inscriptions  have  mncc  been  discovered  which  belong  to  the  first  century 
bofort^  Christ.  The  cHrlitwt  i.^  of  the  Satrap  Saudiiw,  and  the  next  of  the  Great  King 
Kauishko,  dated  iu  the  year  U. 
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liig;h,  with  a  foot  1>  I'cpt,  in  length,  and  tho  great  seated  figure 
on  the  onst  siilc  of  lUc  fort,  whinh  is  20  foot  high,  with  a 
Imnd  7  feet  in  icnj^th.  But  these  fii;iires  am  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  to  which  Ihoy  arc  atill  nttachcil  at  the  back. 
There  are  larger  statues  also  in  Barnia,  hut  tiiey  are  built  up 
on  tjic  spot  of  brick  aud  mortar,  and  caimot  be  moved.  I 
look  forward,  therefore,  with  groat  interest  to  tho  discorery 
of  other  portions  of  tho  Mathura  Colossus,  and  more 
especially  to  that  of  tho  pedestal,  on  which  wo  may  expect 
ta  Und  the  name  of  the  donor  of  this  costly  and  didtcidt 
work. 

Most  of  the  statues  hitherto  discovered  at  Mathura  have 
licen  those  of  Buddha,  the  'rcachcr,  wlio  is  rcprcKontcd  either 
sitting  or  stan<ling,  and  with  one  or  hotli  hands  raised  in  the 
attitude  of  cnl'orcing  his  argument.  The  prevailing  number 
of  these  statues  is  satisfactorily  illustrated  by  llwen  Tluamg, 
who  records  that  when  Buddha  was  alive  ho  frequently 
visited  Mathm-a,  and  that  monuments  havobcen  erected  "in 
all  Ihe  places  where  fu!  explained  the  Imc."  Acconlingly,  on 
this  one  spot  tWCrc  have  already  been  found  two  colossal 
standing  figures  »f  tho  Teacher,  each  7^  foet  in  height,  two 
life-size  seated  statues,  and  one  three-quarter  size  seated 
statue,  besides  numerous  smaller  figures  of  inferior  work- 
manship. 

The  most  romarkabtc  piece  of  sculpture  is  that  of  a 
female  of  rather  more  tiian  half  life-size.  The  figure  is 
naked,  save  a  girdle  of  beads  round  the  waist,  the  same  as  is 
seen  in  the  Bliilsa  sculptures  aud  Ajauta  paintings.  The 
attitude  and  the  positions  of  the  hands  are  similar  to  ttioso 
nf  tho  famous  statue  of  Venus  of  the  Capitol.  But  in  tho 
Mathura  stntuc  the  left  hand  is  brought  across  the  right 
breast,  while  the  right  hand  holds  up  a  small  portion  of 
drapery.  The  head  is  slightly  inclined  towards  tho  right 
shoulder,  and  the  hair  is  dressed  in  a  now  and  peaiUar 
manner,  with  long  curls  on  each  side  of  tho  face,  which  fall 
from  a  large  d^rcular  ornament  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Tlic 
back  of  the  figure  is  supported  by  a  thick  cluster  of  lotus 
stalks  covered  with  buds  and  flowers,  which  ai-e  very  gmcc- 
fully  arranged  and  boldly  executed.  The  plump  face  with 
its  broad  smilo  is  tho  least  aatisfactnry  part  of  tInV  work. 
Altogether  this  statue  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
unaided    Indian   art   that   I   have   met   with.      1   presume 
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that  it  represents  a  dancing  girl,  and  that  it  once  adorned 
one  of  the  gatowajs  of  the  great  Stitpa  near  the  monastery 
of  MitvisA&a.* 

Three  statues  of  lions  have  also  been  discovered,  but  they 
are  inferior  both  in  design  and  in  execution  to  most  of  the 
other  sculptures.  They  are  all  of  the  same  height,  3  feet, 
and  are  all  in  the  same  attitude,  but  two  of  them  have  the 
left  foot  advanced,  while  the  third  has  the  right  foot  brought 
forward.  The  attitudes  arc  stifl",  and  the  workmanship, 
especially  of  the  legs,  is  hard,  wiry,  and  unnatural.  It  m 
the  fore-part  only  of  the  animal  that  is  given,  as  if  issuing 
out  of  the  block  of  stone  in  rear,  from  which  I  infer  that 
they  must  originally  have  occupied  the  two  sides  of  some 
large  gateway,  such  as  we  may  suppose  to  have  belonged  to 
the  great  monastery  of  Suvishka. 

The  most  numerous  remains  are  the  stone  pillars  of  the 
Buddhist  railings,  of  which  at  least  tliree  different  sizes  have 
been  found.  Those  of  the  largest  size  are  4r^  feet  in  height, 
with  a  section  of  12^  by  0  inches.  When  complete  with 
base  and  copkig,  this  railing  would  have  been  about  7  feet  in 
height.  The  middle-sized  pillars  are  3  feet  8  inches  high, 
with  a  section  of  9  by  4^  inches.  The  railings  formed  of 
these  pillars  would  have  been  6  J  feet  in  height.  Those  of 
the  smallest  size  are  2|  feet  high,  with  a  section  of  6^  by  3|- 
inches,  which  would  have  formed  a  railing  of  only  4  feet  in 
height.  Of  this  last  size  no  more  than  sis  specimens  have 
yet  been  found,  hut  two  of  them  aro  numbered  in  the  ancient 
Gupta  numerals  as  118  and  129,  so  tliat  many  more  of  them 
still  remain  to  be  discovered.  If  we  assume  tho  number  of 
these  Pinal's  to  have  been  no  more  than  129  the  length  of 
railing  which  they  formed  would  have  been  l^it  feet,  or  with 
two  entrances  not  less  than  IGO  feet.  This  might  have  been 
disposed  either  as  a  square  enclosure  of  40  feet  side,  or  as  a 
circular  enclosure  of  upwards  of  50  feet  diameter.  The  last 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  circular  railing  of  a  Slupa 
40  feet  in  diameter. 

No  inscriptions  or  numbers  have  been  found  on  any  of 
the  large  sized  pillars,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tliey 
must  havo  formed  parts  of  tho  surrounding  railings  either  of 

•  TiiPiirilMtnl  uf  tbis  statue,  which  has  ainoo  bacn  iliaoovercd,  ehuws  Uial  llie   figure 
was  (irigiuaU;  pUoal  on  Uu  tup  i^  »  snull  cdumu. 
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Stupas  or  of  holy  trees,  such  as  are  represented  in  tbe  Sanclii 
bas-reliel'H,  or  as  wc  see  Uiem  in  still  existing  exaiuple«  at 
Sanchi  and  Soniiri.  01'  the  middle-sized  railing  I  found  a 
single  broken  rail,  and  also  a  sin«;lo  specimen  of  the  arclii- 
traves  or  coping  stones.  In  the  Sanehi  and  SonAri  examples 
the  coping  is  quite  plain,  but  this  Mathura  specimen  is  oraa- 
lueuted  on  both  faces  with  semi-circular  panels  or  niches 
containing  figures  and  flowers. 

The  sculptures  on  the  Mathura  pillars  arc  of  two  kinds, 
namely,  large  single  tisures  on  the  front,  and  on  tbe  bark 
either  small  bas-reliefs  in  eorapartmenta  one  above  the  other, 
or  else  full-blown  flowers  at  regular  intervals.  Both  in  the 
single  figures  and  in  the  bas-reliefs  wc  lind  the  same  mixture 
of  religious  and  social  subjects  as  in  the  sculptures  of  Sanchi 
and  Buddha-Gaya.  On  one  pillar  we  have  a  standing  figure  , 
of  Buddha,  the  Teacher,  with  a  halo  and  umbrella  canopy, 
and  on  the  back  four  small  bas-reliefs  representing,  l«^  a 
holy  tree  with  suspended  garlands,  siuTounded  by  a  Buddhist 
railing ;  2nd,  a  pair  of  figures,  male  and  female ;  Srrf,  a 
kneeling  figure  presenting  an  ofl'ering  to  a  standing  figure; 
and  4W,  an  elephant  with  rider.  One  of  the  other  single 
figures  is  a  female  holding  a  water  vessel  to  her  lips,  and  no 
less  than  four  of  the  others  are  representations  of  MAyA  Devi 
standing  under  tbe  Sdt  tree,  and  holding  one  of  its  branches, 
in  which  position  she  is  described  as  having  given  birth  to 
Buddha.  A  specimen  of  one  of  the  large-sized  Mathura 
pillars  may  be  seen  in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Museum  iu  Cal- 
cutta, where  it  was  deposited  by  Colonel  Stacy. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  of  all  the  Matlmra  sculp- 
tures is  that  which  was  figured  and  deserilied  by  .)am«i 
Prinsep  in  1836  as  a  Statue  of  Sitenus.  The  block  is  3  feet 
10  inches  in  height,  3  feet  broad,  and  1  foot  4  inches 
thick.  On  the  top  there  is  a  circular  bason  16  inches  in 
diameter  and  8  inches  deep.  On  the  front  there  is  a  group 
of  three  figures  about  throe-fourths  of  life-size  with  two 
smaller  figures,  and  on  tho  back  a  group  of  four  figures 
of  half  life-size.  In  the  front  group  tho  principal  figure 
is  a  stout,  half  naked  mnn  resting  on  a  low  seat,  witli 
ivy  or  vine-crowned  brow,  and  outstretched  arms,  which 
appear  to  be  supported  by  the  figures,  male  and"  female, 
standing  one  on  each  side.  Tho  dress  of  the  female  is 
most  certainly  not  Indian,    and   is    almost    as  ccrt^uly 
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Greek.  The  dross  of  the  male  figure  also  appears  to  bo 
Greek.  Colonel  8tacy  describes  it  as  "a  kerchief  round  the 
neck  with  a  tic  in  front  as  worn  by  sailors ;"  but  as  it  widens 
so  it  approaches  the  shoulders ;  I  presume  that  it  must  be  tho 
short  cloak  of  the  Greeks  which  was  fastened  in  front  in  the 
very  same  manner  as  represented  in  this  sculpture.  Prinsep 
agrees  with  Stacy  in  considering  the  principal  figure  to  be 
Silenus :  "  His  portly  carcass,  drunken  lassitude,  and  rine- 
wreathed  forehead,  stamp  the  individual,  while  the  drapery  of 
hia  attendants  pronounces  them  at  least  to  be  foreign  to  India, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  Silenus's  own  costume,  which  is 
certainly  highly  orthodox  and  Brahmanical.  If  the  sculptor 
were  a  Greek,  ids  taste  bad  been  somewhat  tainted  by  the 
Indian  beau-ideal  of  female  beauty.  In  other  respects  his 
proportions  and  attitudes  are  good ;  nay,  superior  to  any  speci- 
men of  pure  Hindu  sculpture  we  possess ;  and,  considering 
the  object  of  the  group,  to  support  a  sacrificial  vase  (pro- 
bably of  the  juice  of  tho  grape),  it  is  excellent."  Of  the  group 
on  the  back  I  have  but  little  to  say  :  the  two  female  figures 
and  one  of  the  men  are  dressed  in  tho  same  Greek  costume 
as  the  figures  of  the  other  group,  but  the  fourth  figure,  a 
male,  is  dressed  in  a  long  tunic,  which  la  certainly  not  Greek, 
and  cannot  well  he  Indian.  The  religious  Buddhist  would 
have  his  right  shoulder  hare,  and  the  layman  would  have  the 
dhoti,  or  waist-cloth.  The  Greek  clad  male  figure  may  pos- 
sibly be  Silenus,  hut  I  am  unable  to  offer  even  a  conjecture 
as  to  the  figure  in  the  tunic. 

The  question  now  arises,  how  is  the  presence  of  this  piece 
of  Greek  sculpture  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Perhaps  the  most 
reasonable  solution  is  to  assume  the  presence  of  a  small  body 
of  Bactrian  Greek  sculptors  who  would  have  found  ready 
employment  for  their  services  amongst  the  wejilthy  Biwldhists, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  goldsmiths  and  artillerymen  after- 
wards found  service  with  the  Mogul  Emperors.  It  must  bo 
remembered  that  Mathura  is  close  to  the  great  sand-stone 
quarries  which  for  ages  past  have  furnished  materials  for  the 
sculptors  and  architects  of  Upper  India.  All  the  ancient 
statues  that  I  have  met  with  in  Rohilkhund  and  Oudh  are 
made  of  tliis  stone,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Buddhist  custom  of  making  gifts  of  statues  and  pillars  to  the 
various  monasteries  must  have  created  such  a  steady  demand 
for  the  sculptor's  works  as  would  have  ensured  the  continu- 
ous employment  of  many  skilled  workmen.    Many  of  the 
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Baotrian  Greeks  may  thus  have  found  remunemtivo  service 
amonj^st  tlio  Indtiiu  BiiddluMts.  Indeed,  this  is  the  only  Vfay 
in  which  I  can  account,  not  only  for  the  very  superior  cie- 
cution  of  many  of  tho  earliest  specimens  of  Indian  art,  but 
also  for  many  of  their  ornamental  details,  such  as  the  fluting 
of  tho  pillars  in  the  Western  Panjah  architect nre,  and  tho 
honeysuckle  and  astragal  ornaments  of  Asoka's  monoUtha, 
all  of  which  are  of  undoubted  Greek  origin.  In  the  ^reat 
fort  of  Narwar  there  still  exists  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel, 
with  a  burial-ground  attached,  containing  fifty  tombs  of  all 
gizes,  of  which  two  only  are  inscribed.  One  records  tho 
death  of  a  German,  named  Cornelius  Oliver,  in  A.  D.  1747; 
the  other  of  a  young  girl,  named  Margarita,  the  daughter  of 
a  Hakim  or  Doctor.  The  tirst  is  recorded  in  Portuguese,  the 
other  in  Persian.  That  the  fifty  tombs  are  those  of  Chris- 
tians ia  proved,  not  only  by  the  presence  of  the  cross  on 
several  of  the  uninscribed  liead-stoues,  but  by  the  occurrence 
of  the  letters  J.  XL.  S.  surmounted  by  a  cross  on  the  wall 
immediately  above  the  altar.  I  presume  that  these  Chris- 
tians were  gunners  who  formed  the  artillery  portion  of  the 
garrison  of  the  important  fortress  of  Karwar,  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  clearest  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  small  body 
of  foreigners  in  the  vei-y  heart  of  India,  who  were  permitted 
the  open  pxercise  of  their  religion  by  the  most  bigoted  of  all 
mankind,  the  Indian  Muhammadans.  Such  also,  I  think, 
may  have  been  the  position  of  a  small  party  of  Bactrian 
Creeks  amongst  the  tolerant  liuddlusts  of  the  great  city  of 
JIathura  about  tho  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Their 
very  names  are  unknown,  and  their  occupations  are  uncertain, 
but  their  foreign  religion  is  attested  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
presence  of  a  Bacchic  altar,  bearing  the  well  known  figure 
of  the  wine-bibbing  Silcuus. 
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III.     KHALSI. 

About  15  miles  to  tho  westward  of  Itasuri,  and  on  tho 
right  hank  of  the  Jumna  just  above  the  junction  of  tho 
Tous  Hiver,  there  stands  a  huge  quartz  boulder  covered  with 
one  of  the  well  known  inscriptions  of  Asoka.  The  inscribed 
rock  is  situated  close  to  tho  little  villages  of  Byas  and  Kari- 
pur,  and  about  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south  of  tho  large 
and  well  knoMTi  village  of  Khillsi,  by  which  name  I  propose 
to  distiugLush  this   copy   of  Asoka's  edicts  Irom  those  of 


EHAXSI. 


Kapttrdngiri,  Junaifir'i,  Uohildx,  and  Oaiijam*  In  speakuig 
of  I'iruz  Shah's  Pillar  at  Delhi,  which  we  know  was  bniught 
from  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Jumna 
ncivc  Khidrabad,  I  have  jdready  identified  the  dislrict  of 
Khalsi  with  part  of  the  ancient  kiugtlom  of  Sriighna,  as 
described  by  Hwen  Tlisaut^.  As  my  reasons  for  coming  to 
this  conchision  are  based  entirely  upon  the  statements  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrim,  it  is  necessary  that  they  shotdd  be  given 
in  detail. 

On  leaving  Sthdnesicara  or  T/idneaar,  Hwen  Tlisang 
records  that  he  went  400  li,  or  66  miles,  to  the  eastward,  to 
the  kingdom  of  Su-lu-kin-na,  or  Srughna,  which  he  describes 
as  being  bounded  by  the  Ganges  on  the  east,  and  by  high 
mountains  on  the  north,  and  as  being  watered  by  the  Jumna, 
which  ran  through  the  midst  of  it.  The  capital,  which  was 
20  li,  or  upwards  of  three  miles,  in  circuit,  was  situated 
immediately  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jumna;  and,  although 
much  mined,  its  foundations  were  still  standing.  Amongst 
other  monuments  it  possessed  a  Stupa  of  King  Asoka.  The 
direclion  given  by  Hwen  Thsang  is  undoubtedly  wrong,  as 
the  Jumna  is  not  more  than  2i  miles  distant  from  ThUnesar 
towards  the  east.  But  the  mention  of  the  hills  shows  most 
clearly  that  the  bearing  should  be  north-east ;  and  as  the 
recorded  distance  of  the  Jumna  at  the  foot  of  the  bills  agrees 
with  the  actual  distance,  the  situation  of  the  capital  of 
Srughna  must  be  looked  for  along  the  western  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  somewhero  between  Kbfdsi  and  Khidrabad.  At  first 
I  was  inclined  to  fix  the  position  of  the  capital  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  inscribed  rock  of  Khaisi,  but  I 
could  neither  find  nor  hear  of  any  ruins  in  its  vicinity,  and 
the  distance  is  besides  too  great,  being  71  miles  in  a  direct 
linCj  or  about  80  miles  by  the  road.  If  Hwen  Tbsang's  dis- 
tances is  correct,  the  most  probable  position  of  the  capital 
is  Paota,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  which  is  67  miles 
distant  from  Thdnesar  in  a  direct  line,  or  about  65  miles  by 
the  road.  I  believe  also  that  Paota  is  the  very  place  from 
whence  Firuz  Shall  removed  the  Delhi  column,  for  the  name 
of  its  original  site  is  variously  written  as  Taopar,  or  Topara, 
or  Taoparsulc,  any  one  of  which  by  the  nicrc  shifting  of  the 
diacriflcal  points  might  be  read  as  Faotar,     It  is  possible 
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also  that  the  word  Suk  may  still  preserve  a  trace  of  the 
ancient  name  of  Sughan,  wliich  is  the  spoken  form  of  the 
Sanskrit  Srui/hna.  I  propose  to  explore  this  nei'^libour- 
hood  during  the  ensiiiiif^  cold  season.  In  tlio  meantiniH  I 
am  satisfied  with  having  shown  that  the  inscribed  rock  of 
KhAIsi  is  situated  within  the  territory  of  Srughna,  in  whoso 
great  monastery  the  Chinese  pilgrim  spent  upwanls  of  four 
months,  because  the  monkn  discussed  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions so  ably  that  all  doubts  where  cleared  up.  By  the  hands 
of  this  learned  fraternity  were  most  probably  engraved  the 
two  great  copies  of  the  edicts  of  Asoka  wiuch  are  still  ex- 
tent on  the  KhaJsi  rock  and  on  the  Delhi  pillar  of  Firm 
Shah. 

Between  Khillsi  and  the  Jumna  the  land  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river  is  formed  in  two  successive  ledges  or  level 
steppes,  each  about  100  feet  in  height.  Near  the  foot  of  the 
upper  step[>e  stands  the  large  quartz  boulder  which  has  pre- 
served the  edicts  of  Asoka  for  upwards  of  2,000  years.  The 
block  is  10  feet  long  and  10  feet  high,  and  about  8  feet  thick 
at  bottom.  The  south-eastern  face  has  been  smoothed,  but 
rather  unevenly,  as  it  follows  the  undulations  of  tiie  original 
surface.  The  main  inscription  is  engraved  on  this  smoothed 
surface,  which  measures  5  feet  in  height  with  a  breadth  of  BJ 
feet  at  top,  which  increases  towards  the  bottom  to  7  feet  10^ 
inches.  The  deeper  hollows  and  cracks  have  been  left  uniu- 
scrihed,  and  the  lines  of  letters  are  undulating  and  uneven. 
Towai'ds  the  bottom  the  letters  increase  in  size  until  thoy  be- 
come about  thrice  as  large  as  those  of  the  upper  part.  Owing' 
either  to  this  enlargement  of  the  letters,  or  pei'haps  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  inscription  being  of  later  date,  the  prepared 
suriaco  was  too  small  for  the  whole  record,  wliich  was,  there- 
fore, completed  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  rock. 

On  the  right  hand  sido  an  elephant  is  traced  in  outline, 
with  the  words  Gajatame  inscribed  between  his  legs  in  the 
same  characters  as  those  of  the  inscription.  The  exact  mean- 
ing of  these  words  I  do  not  know;  but  as  the  Junagiri  rock 
inscription  closes  with  a  paragraph  stating  that  the  place  is 
called  Swe/(i  Uaati,  or  the  "white  elephant,"  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  Gajatame  may  mean  the  "  dark  or  black  elej^ut," 
and  may,  therefore,  bo  the  name  of  the  rock  itself.  Amongst 
the  people,  however,  tlie  rock  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Chhalr  Sila,  or  "  the  cauopy  stone,"   which   would  seem  lo 
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show  that  the  inscribed  bloct  had  formerly  hecn  eoycrcd  over 
hy  some  kind  of  canopy,  or  perhaps  only  by  an  umlirella,  as 
the  name  imports.  There  are  a  number  of  squared  stones 
lying  about  close  to  the  rock,  as  well  as  several  fragments 
of  octagonal  pillars  and  half  pillars  or  pilasters,  which  are 
hollowed  out  or  fluted  on  the  shorter  faces,  after  the  common 
fashion  of  the  pillars  of  Buddhist  railings.  There  is  also  a 
large  carved  stone,  7  feet  long,  1^  foot  broad,  and  1  foot  in 
height,  which  from  its  upper  mouldings  I  judged  to  have 
formed  the  entrance  step  to  some  kind  of  open  porch  in  front 
of  the  inscription  stone. 

When  found  by  Mr.  Forrest  early  in  1860  the  letters  of 
the  iuscription  were  hardly  visible,  the  whole  surface  being 
encrusted  with  the  dark  moss  of  ages;  but  on  removing  this 
black  film  the  surface  becomes  nearly  as  white  as  marble.  At 
first  sight  the  inscription  looks  as  if  it  was  imperfect  in  many 
places,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  engraver  having  purposely 
left  all  the  cracked  and  rougher  portions  uniuseribed.  On 
comparing  the  different  edicts  with  those  of  the  Kapuniaffiri, 
Jvnagiri,  and  Dhaiili  versions,  I  find  the  KhSIsi  text  to  be  in 
a  more  perfect  state  than  any  one  of  tliem,  and  more  special- 
ly in  tbat  part  of  the  13th  edict  which  contains  the  names  of 
the  five  Greek  Kings, — Antiochus, Ptolemy,  Antigonus,Maga8, 
and  Alexander."  The  KhJilsi  text  agrees  with  that  Dhauli 
in  rejecting  the  use  of  the  letter  r,  for  wliich  I  is  everywhere 
substituted.  But  the  greatest  variation  is  in  the  use  of  the 
palatal  sibilant  «,  wtiich  has  not  been  found  in  any  other 
inscription  of  this  early  date.  This  letter  occurs  in  the  word 
Pdsanda,  which,  curiously  enongh,  is  spelt  sometimes  with 
one  *,  and  sometimes  with  the  other,  even  in  the  same  edict. 
As  the  proper  spelling  of  this  word  is  Pdshandu,  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  the  people  of  India  Proper  did  not  possess 
the  letter  ah  in  the  time  of  Asoka. 

I  made  a  complete  impression  of  the  whole  of  this  im- 
portant inscription.  I  also  copied  the  whole  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  tho  left  side  by  eye,  as  well  as  most  of  the  more 
obscure  parts  in  the  front  inscription.  I  have  since  com- 
pared the  entire  tert  with  those  of  the  other  rock  tablets, 
and  I  am  now  engaged  in  making  a  reduced  copy  of  this  va- 
luable record  for  early  publication.     I  propose,  however,  first, 
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to  compare  it  with  the  Kapurda^ari  version  in  the  Arian 
characters.  AVith  good  copies  of  all  the  different  texts  before 
them,  the  scholars  of  Europe  will  lie  ablo  to  give  a  mora 
satisfactory  interpretation  of  Asoka's  edicts  than  has  hitherto 
heen  made,  even  with  tho  aid  of  all  the  learning  of  Biruouf 
and  Wilson. 


IV.    M.-SDAWAR,  OR  MADIPUR. 

From  Srughna  tho  Chinese  pilgrim  proceeded  to  Mo-ti- 
pu-lo,  or  Mtitliptir,  Lo  the  cast  of  the  Ganges,  a  distance  of 
800  li,  or  183  miles.  Madipur  has  been  identified  by  M.  St. 
Martin  with  Mandnicar,  a  large  old  town  in  Western  Kohil* 
klumd  near  Bijnor.  1  had  made  the  same  identification  my- 
self before  reading  M.  St.  Martin's  remarks,  and  I  am  now 
ablo  to  confirm  it  by  a  personal  examination  of  the  locality. 
The  actual  distance  from  Paola  on  the  Jumna  to  Matiddimr 
v'tA  Haridicdr,  Is  not  more  tlian  110  miles  by  tho  present 
roads  ;  bnt  as  it  would  liavo  l>eeu  considerably  more  by  the  old 
Native  tracks  leading  from  village  to  village,  the  distance  re- 
corded by  Hwon  Tlisang  is  most  probably  not  far  from  the 
truth,  more  cs]>ecially  when  we  rememfccrtliat  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Ma-yu-lt),  or  Maijnrapura,  now  3ft/npoor,  near  llanlwSr 
at  the  liead  of  tho  Ganges  Canal.  But  the  identity  of  the 
site  of  Maddicar  with  Madipur  is  not  dependent  on  this 
one  distance  alone,  as  will  be  seen  from  tlie  subsecjuent 
course  of  the  pilgrim,  which  most  fully  confirms  the  position 
already  derived  from  his  previous  route. 

The  name  of  the  town  is  written  with  the  Mnddwar  with 
the  cerebral  d,  and  without  the  nasal.  In  our  maps  it  is  spelt 
Mundore  and  MnndAwar.  According  to  Jokari  Lai,  Cliaodri 
and  Kanungo  of  the  place,  Maddwar  was  a  deserted  site  m 
Samvat  1171,  or  A.  D.  1111,  when  his  ancestor  Dwdrka  Dds, 
an  Agarwitla  Baniya,  accompanied  by  Kaidr  Mall,  came  from 
Morari  in  tlie  Mirat  District,  and  occupied  tho  old  mound. 
The  present  town  of  Maddwar  contains  7,000  iahabitants, 
and  is  rather  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  by 
half  a  mile  in  breadth.  But  the  old  mound  which  represents 
the  former  town  is  not  more  than  halt"  a  mile  square.  It  has 
an  average  lieight  of  10  feet  above  the  rest  of  tbe  town,  and 
it  abounds  with  large  bricks,  a  certain  sign  of  antiquity.  In 
tbe  middle  of  tho  mound  there  is  a  ruined  fort,  300  feet 
square,  with  an  elevation  of  6  or  7  feet  above  tho  rest  of  tho 
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city.  To  the  north^jast,  distant  about  one  mile  from  the  fort, 
there  is  a  large  village,  on  another  mound,  called  Madiya  ; 
and  between  the  two  lies  a  large  tank  called  Kunda  Tdl, 
surrounded  by  numerous  small  moxmds  which  are  said  to  be 
the  remains  of  buildings.  Originally  these  two  places  would 
appear  to  have  formed  one  large  town  about  1 J  mile  in  length 
by  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  or  3|  miles  in  circuit.  The  Ka^ 
nnngo  states  that  Maddwar  formed  part  of  the  dominions 
of  Pithora  Haja,  and  that  it  possessed  a  large  Ilindu  temple 
of  stone,  which  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  one  of  the  Ghori 
Sultans,  who  built  the  present  Jama  Masjid  on  its  site,  and 
with  its  materials.  The  stones  of  the  mosque  are  squared 
blocks  of  soft  grey  sandstone,  and  as  many  of  them  exhibit 
cramp-holes  on  the  outside,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
must  originally  have  belonged  to  some  other  building. 

To  the  south-east  of  the  town  there  is  a  large,  deep,  irre- 
gularly shaped  piece  of  water  called  Tincdli  Tdl.  It  is  near- 
ly half  a  mile  in  length,  but  not  more  than  300  feet  bri  jd  in 
its  widest  part.  It  is  filled  in  the  rains  by  a  small  chan- 
nel carrying  the  drainage  of  the  country  from  the  north-east, 
and  its  overfow  falls  into  the  MUlini  Eiver,  about  two  miles 
distant.  This  pool  is  only  part  of  a  natural  channel  of  drain- 
age which  has  been  deepened  by  the  excavation  of  earth  for 
the  bricks  of  the  town.  But  in  spite  of  this  evident  origin 
of  the  Maddwar  tank,  it  was  gravely  asserted  by  the  Bud- 
dhists to  have  been  produced  by  an  earthquake  which  accom- 
panied the  death  of  a  celebrated  saint,  named  Vimala  Mitra. 

According  to  Hwen  Thsang,  Madipur  was  20  1%  or  3  J 
miles,  in  circuit,  which  agrees  very  closely  with  what  would 
appear  to  be  i\\n  most  probable  size  of  the  old  to\ni.  The 
King  was  a  Sudra,  who  cared  nothing  for  Buddhism,  but 
worshipped  the  Devas.  There  were  12  Buddhist  monasteries 
containing  about  800  monks,  who  were  mostly  attached  to 
the  school  of  the  SarvdstivddaSy  and  there  were  also  about  50 
Brahmanical  temples.*  To  the  south  of  the  town,  at  4  or  5 
Zi,  or  4  of  a  mile,  there  was  a  small  monastery  in  which 
Gunaprabha  was  said  to  have  composed  100  works ;  and  at 
half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  this  there  was  a  great  monastery 
which  was  famous  as  the  scene  of  SavgJiahhadm^s  sudden 
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dpatli  from  eliaj^rin,  when  lie  was  overcome  in  ar^impnt  by 
Faaubamifm.  llis  rciics  wcro  ilojiosited  in  a  Stitpa  in  the 
midst  of  a  manyoo  grove  only  200  paces  to  the  nortb--wost  of 
the  monastery.  Thcso  two  chiefs  of  Buddhism  lived  about 
tho  hpginniug  of  Iho  Christiau  era,  and  the  AVwpff  was  stJlI 
standing  ia  A.  D.  031  at  the  time  of  Hwen  Tlisang's  visit. 
There  is  uo  trace  now  cxistlug  either  of  tUo  monasteries  or 
of  the  Sliipa,  hut  their  sites  can  bo  fixed  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty by  the  aid  of  Hwcn  Thsang's  descriptions.  The  village 
of  Lilpur,  M'hicb  is  situated  on  a  mound  ahotit  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  to  the  south-south-east  of  the  JSma  Masjid,  and 
which  is  built  partly  of  old  bricks,  represents  the  site  of  tha 
small  monastery  of  Qnnaprabha.  To  the  north  of  Lfilpur,  and 
just  half  a  mile  distant,  is  the  shrine  of  Hidi'iyat  Shah,  with 
a  Masjid  atlached,  both  of  wliich  are  built  of  old  bricks. 
This  spot  I  believe  to  be  the  site  of  the  great  monastery  of 
Songhabhadra.  Lastly,  to  the  west-north-west  of  Hidiyat's 
shrine,  at  a  distance  of  200  paces,  there  is  another  shrine,  or 
Fakir's  takia^  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  niaugoo  grove,  like 
the  old  Stnpn  {i'^JSaiiifhahhadra,  the  site  of  which  it  represents 
almost  exactly  as  described  by  Uncu  Tbsang.* 

Besides  the  nmngoc  grove  there  was  a  second  Slupa 
which  contained  the  relics  of  Vimala  Milrct,  who,  as  a 
disciple  of  Sdiighnbhadra,  must  have  lived  in  tlie  firet  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  The  legend  relates  that,  on  passing 
the  Siupa  of  his  master  Sanghahhmlra,  he  placed  his  band 
on  his  heart,  and  with  a  sigh  expressed  a  wisli  that  be  might 
live  to  compose  a  work  which  should  lead  all  the  students 
of  India  to  renounce  the  "  Great  Vehicle"  ('Mnhd  Y^dna), 
and  which  should  blot  out  the  name  of  Vasubandhu  for  ever. 
No  sooner  bad  he  spoken,  than  he  was  seized  with  frenzy, 
and  five  spouts  of  buruing  hot  blood  giished  from  his  mouth. 
Then  feeling  himself  dying,  he  wrote  a  letter  "expressing 
his  repentance  for  having  maligned  the  Mahd  Ydna,  and 
hoping  that  his  fate  might  serve  as  an  example  to  all  stu« 
dents."  At  these  words  the  earth  quaked,  and  he  expired  in- 
stantly. Then  ff/e  spot  tchere  he  died  suddcnttj  sank  and 
funned  a  deep  ditch,  and  a  holy  man  who  witnessed  Iiis  end 
exclaimed — "  To-day  this  master  of  the  scriptures,  by  giving 
way  to  his  passions,  and  by  persisting  in  erroneous  opinions, 
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has  calumniated  the  Mahd  Ydna^  for  which  he  has  now  fallen 
into  everlasting  hell."  But  this  opinion  of  the  holy  man 
would  appear  to  have  heen  confined  to  the  followers  of  the 
Mahd  Ydna^  for  the  hrethren  of  Fimala  Mitra,  who  were 
Sarvdstivddas  or  students  of  the  lesser  vehicle,  humed  his 
hody  and  raised  a  Stupa  over  his  relics.  It  must  he  remem- 
bered also  that  Hwen  Thsang,  who  relates  the  legend,  was 
a  zealous  follower  of  the  Mahd  Ydna^  and  this  no  doubt  led 
him  to  overlook  the  manifest  contradiction  between  the  state- 
ment of  the  uncharitable  arhai^  and  the  fact  that  his  brethren 
had  burned  his  body  in  the  usual  manner.  This  legend,  as 
well  as  several  others,  would  seem  to  show  that  there  was  a 
hostile  and  even  bitter  feeling  between  these  two  great  sects 
of  the  Buddhist  commiyiity. 

The  site  of  Vimala  Miiras  Stupa  is  described  as  being 
at  the  edge  of  the  mango  grove,  and  from  the  details  of  the 
legend  it  is  dear  that  it  could  have  been  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Stupa  of  Sanghabhadra.  It  would  appear  also  that 
it  must  have  stood  close  by  the  great  ditch,  or  hollow,  which 
his  opponents  looked  upon  as  the  rent  in  the  earth  by  which 
he  had  sunk  down  to  "  everlasting  hell."  Now  the  mangoe 
grove  which  I  have  before  mentioned  extends  only  120  paces 
to  the  westward  to  the  bank  of  the  deep  tank  called  the 
Pirwdli  Tdl.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Stupa  of  Vimala 
Mitra  must  have  stood  close  to  the  edge  of  this  tank  and  on 
the  border  of  the  mangoe  grove  which  still  exists  in  the  same 
position  as  described  by  Hwen  Thsang. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  people  of  Maddtcary  as  point- 
ed out  by  M.  St.  Martin,  may  be  the  Mathce  of  Megasthenes 
who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Erineses.  If  so,  that  river 
must  be  the  M&lini.  It  is  true  that  this  is  but  a  small  stream, 
but  it  was  in  a  sacred  grove  on  the  bank  of  the  Mdlini  that 
Sakuntala  was  brought  up,  and  along  its  course  lay  her  route 
to  the  court  of  Dushmemta  at  JSastinapur.  While  the  lotus 
floats  on  its  waters,  and  while  the  Chakwa  caXlsits  mate  on 
its  bank,  so  long  will  the  little  Mdlini  live  in  the  verse  of 
Kdlidds. 

V.    KASHIPUR,  OR  GOVISANA. 

On  leaving  Madipur  the  Chinese  ])ilgrim  travelled 
400  //,  or  66  miles  to  the  south-east,  and  arrived  in  the  king- 
dom  of    Kitt^pi-shwang-na^    which    M.     Julien  renders   by 
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Oovisana.*  Tlio  capital  \vas  11  or  16  //,  or  2  J  miles  in  circaiL 
Its  position  was  strong,  being  elevated,  and  nl"  diUicuU  access, 
aud  it  was  surroumlcd  I)y  groves,  tanks,  and  lish  ]K>nds.  There 
wero  two  monasteries  containing  100  monks,  and  !iO  Brah- 
nianical  temples.  In  tlio  middle  of  the  larger  monastery, 
which  was  outside  the  city,  there  was  a  Slupa  nf  ASoka,  200 
foot  iu  height,  Imilt  over  the  spot  where  Buddha  was  «iid  to 
have  exphiined  the  law.  There  were  also  two  small  Siujim, 
only  12  feet  high,  containing  his  hair  and  nails. 

According  to  the  bearing  and  distance  from  Madipur,  as 
given  by  ILwen  Thsang,  ^vo  mitst  look  for  Govisana  some- 
where to  the  nortli  of  Muradahad.  In  this  direction  the 
only  place  of  any  anticiuity  is  the  old  fort  of  Vja'm,  which  is 
just  one  mile  to  the  cast  of  Kushi])ur.  According  to  the 
route  which  I  marched,  the  distance  is  41  kos,  or  CG  milca.  I 
estimate  the  value  of  the  i'cw  by  tho  measured  distance  of  60 
mUcs  between  tho  Post  Offices  of  UarcH  and  Muradahad, 
which  is  always  called  40  kus  by  the  Natives.  Tho  true 
bearing  of  KfUhipur  is  cast-south-east,  instead  of  south-east, 
but  tho  diilcrcnce  is  not  great ;  and  as  the  position  of 
ICTishipur  is  equally  clearly  indicated  by  the  subsequent  route 
to  Akichkairti,  I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  tho  old  fort  of  U/aia 
represents  the  ancient  city  of  Govisana  which  was  visited  by 
Hwcn  Thsang. 

Bisliop  Hefwr  describes  Kitshipur  as  a  "  famous  place  of 
Hindu  pilgrimage  which  was  built  by  a  divinity,  named 
Kashi,  5,000  years  ago."t  I3ut  tho  good  Bishop  was  grossly 
deceived  by  his  informant,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  town 
is  a  modern  one, — it  having  been  built  about  A.  D.  171S  by 
Kashi  Nilth,  a  follower  of  llaja  Devi  Chandra,  or  Deb  Chaml, 
of  Champfiwat,  in  Kumaon,  Tho  old  fort  is  now  called  Ujain ; 
bat  as  that  is  the  name  of  the  nearest  village,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  true  name  has  been  lost.  The  place  itself  had 
been  deserted  for  soveiul  hundred  years  before  the  occupation 
of  Krtsliipur;  but  as  the  holy  tank  of  Drrm  Sdffur  had  never 
ceased  to  be  visited  by  pilgrims,  I  presume  tliat  tho  name  of 
the  tank  must  have  gradually  superseded  that  of  the  Ibrt. 
'^YQn  at  the  present  day,  tho  name  Dron  Sdgar  is  just  as 
well  known  as  that  of  Kushipur. 

*  JiiL'uu'a  nivon  TLsuig,  IL,  £33. 
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The  old  fort  of  Ujain  is  very  pcculiai-  in  its  form,  iviiich 
may  bo  best  compared  to  the  body  of  a  guitar.  Jt  is 
y,000  feet  in  length  from  west  to  oast,  and  l,ot>0  feet  in 
breadth,  the  whole  circuit  being  upwards  of  9,000  feet,  or 
nither  less  than  '1  miles.  II wen  Thsang  describes  the  circuit 
of  Govisana  as  about  12,000  feet,  or  nearly  2^  miles  ;  but  in 
this  measurement  he  must  have  included  the  long  mound  of 
ruins  on  the  south  side,  which  is  evidently  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  subm'b.  liy  including  this  mound  as  an  undoubted 
part  of  the  old  city,  the  circuit  of  the  ruins  is  upwards  of 
11,000  feet,  or  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  given  by  Hwen 
Thsang,  Numerous  groves,  tanks,  and  fish  ponds  still 
surround  tho  place.  Indeed,  tho  trees  arc  jiai'ticularly 
luxuriant,  owing  to  tlio  high  level  of  the  water  wliich  is 
within  5  or  6  feet  of  the  surface.  For  the  same  reason  the 
tanks  are  numerous  and  always  full  of  water.  The  largest 
of  these  is  tlie  Dron  Sdgar,  which,  as  well  as  the  fort,  is  said 
to  have  been  constructed  by  tho  five  Pandu  brothers  for  the 
use  of  their  teacher  I>roita.  The  tank  is  only  GOO  feet 
square,  but  it  is  esteemed  very  holy,  and  is  much  frequented 
by  pUgrims  on  their  way  to  tho  source  of  the  Ganges.  Its 
high  baolis  are  covered  with  sati  monuments  of  recent  date. 
The  walls  of  the  fort  are  built  of  large  massive  bricks, 
15  inches  by  10  inches  by  2^  inches,  which  arc  always  a 
certain  sign  of  antiquity.  The  general  height  of  the  walls 
is  30  feet  above  the  fields ;  but  the  whole  is  now  in  complete 
ruin,  and  covered  with  dense  jimglo.  Shallow  ditches  stiU 
exist  on  all  sides  except  the  cast.  The  interior  is  very 
uneven,  but  the  mass  has  a  meau  height  of  abouf20  feet 
above  the  country.  There  are  two  low  openings  in  the 
ramparts,  one  to  the  north-west  and  the  other  to  the  south- 
west, which  now  serve  as  entrances  to  the  jungle,  and  >vhich 
the  people  say  were  the  old  gates  of  the  fort.* 

There  are  some  small  temples  on  tlie  western  bank  of 
tho  Dron  Sdgar ;  but  the  great  place  of  worship  is  tho 
modern  temple  of  Jwahi  Devi,  COO  feet  to  the  eastward  of  tho 
fort.  This  goddess  is  also  called  UJaiiil  Devi,  and  a  great  fair 
is  held  in  her  honour  on  the  8th  day  of  tho  waning  moon  of 
Chaitra.  Other  smaller  temples  contain  symbols  of  JLabi'ideva 
undei!'   the    titles   of    Jihutesar,     Muktcsui;     ^'if{/Hat/i,  and 
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Jdgemr.  But  all  of  tliesa  temples  are  of  recent  dale;  tho 
sites  of  the  more  anciuut  fanes  being  marked  by  mounds  of 
vjirious  dimensions  from  10  to  upwards  of  ItO  feet  ia  heiglit. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  mounds  ia  situated  inside  tlio 
northern  wall  of  the  fort,  above  wliicb  the  riiins  rise  to  a 
height  of  52  foot  above  the  eountry,  and  22  feet  above  the 
ramparts.  Tliis  mound  is  called  Jilumgaja  or  Bhhntjada,  thai 
is,  Bliim's  club,  by  which  1  miderstatid  a  large  I'myam of 
Mahideva.  Were  it  not  for  this  name,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  look  upon  this  huge  mound  as  the  remains  of  a  palace,  as 
I  siiccocdod  in  tracing  the  walls  of  what  appeared  to  have 
been  a  large  room,  72  feet  in  length  from  north  to  south,  hy 
03  feet  in  width,  tlie  walls  being  0  feet  thick.  About  500  fee'l 
beyond  the  north-east  angle  of  the  fort  there  is  another  rc- 
mai'kablo  mound  which  is  rather  more  than  Si  feet  in  height  i 
It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  quadrangular  terrace,  GOO  in 
length  by  GOO  feet  in  breadth,  and,  as  well  as  I  could  ascer- 
tain from  an  excavation  at  the  top,  it  is  tlio  remains  of  a 
largo  square  temple.  Close  by  on  the  east,  and  within  the 
quadrangle,  there  are  the  ruins  of  two  small  temples.  To  the 
eastward  of  the  Jwalil  Devi  temple,  there  is  a  curious  circular 
flat-topped  mound  of  earth,  68  feet  in  diameter,  siurounded 
hy  a  brick  wall  from  7  to  11  feet  in  height.  It  is  called 
Jldmgir  QosaitirkaMla,  or  "the  mound  of  Rdmgir  Gosa'tn" 
from  which  I  infer  that  it  is  the  burial  place  of  a  modem 
Gosain.  To  the  south  of  the  fort,  near  the  temple  of  JAgesar 
Mahiideva,  there  is  a  third  largo  mound,  22  feet  in  height, 
which  was  once  crowned  by  a  temple  of  20  feet  square  inside. 
Tho  bricks  have  only  recently  been  removed,  and  tho  square 
core  of  earth  still  remains  perfect.  To  tho  westward  of  this 
last,  there  is  a  fourth  mound,  on  which  I  traced  the  ruins  of 
a  temple  30  feet  square  standing  in  tho  midst  6f  a  raised 
quadrangle  about  500  feet  square.  Besides  these  there  am 
ten  smaller  mounds,  which  make  up  altogether  14,  or  just 
one-half  tho  number  of  the  Brahmanical  temples  which  are 
mentioned  by  Hwen  Tbsang. 

The  only  ruin  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  undoubted 
Buddhist  origin  was  a  solid  brick  mound  20  feet  in  height,  to 
the  south-west  of  JAgesar  Mahfidcva,  and  close  io  th^  small 
village  of  Khargpur.  The  base  of  the  mound  is  upwards  of 
200  feet  in  diameter.  The  solid  brick-work  at  the  top  is  still 
CO  feet  thick;  but  as  it  is  broken  all  round,  its  original  \ 
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diameter  must  have  been  much  greater,  probably  not  less  than 
80  feet.  But  even  this  larger  diameter  is  too  small  for  a 
Stupa  of  200  feet  in  height  of  the  hemispherical  form  of 
Asoka's  time ;  a  Stupa  of  that  early  period,  even  when  pro- 
vided with  both  plinth  and  cupola,  would  not  have  exceeded 
100  feet  in  height.  Unless,  therefore,  we  may  suppose  that 
there  is  a  mistake  of  100  feet  in  the  text  of  Hwen  Thsang,  I 
feel  quite  unable  to  offer  any  identification  whatever  of  the 
Buddhist  remains  of  Govisana  as  described  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrim. 

VI.    RAMNAGAR,  OR  AHICHHATRA. 

Prom  Grovisana  Hwen  Thsang  proceeded  to  the  south- 
east 400  li,  or  66  miles,  to  Ahi-chi-ta-lOy  or  Ahichhatra.  This 
once  famous  place  still  preserves  its  ancient  name  as 
Ahichhatr,  although  it  has  been  deserted  for  many  centuries. 
Its  history  reaches  back  to  the  time  of  the  Mahdbhdrata^  at 
which  date  it  was  the  capital  of  Northern  Panchdla.  The 
name  is  written  Ahi-kshetra^  as  well  as  Ahuchhatra,  but  the 
local  legend  of  Adi  Raja  and  the  Naga,  who  formed  a  canopy 
over  his  head  when  asleep,  shows  that  the  latter  is  the  correct 
form.  This  grand  old  fort  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Haja 
Adi,  an  Ahir,  whose  future  elevation  to  sovereignty  was  fore- 
told by  Drona  when  he  found  him  sleeping  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  serpent  with  expanded  hood.  The  place  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  Adisadra,  which  proves  that  the 
legend  attached  to  the  name  of  Adi  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  fort  is  also  called 
Adikoty  but  the  more  common  name  is  Ahichhatr. 

According  to  the  Mahdhbdrata  the  great  kingdom  of 
PancMla  extended  from  the  Him&laya  Mountains  to  the 
Chambal  River.  The  capital  of  North  Fandhdla,  or  Rohil- 
khand,  was  Ahi-chhatray  and  that  of  South  FtmcAdla,  or  the 
central  Gangetic  Doab,  was  Kdmpilya,  now  Ktzmpil,  on  the 
old  Ganges  between  Budaon  and  Farokhabad.*  Just  before 
the  great  war,  or  about  1430  B.  C,  the  King  of  Panchdla, 
named  Drupada,  was  conquered  by  Drona,  the  preceptor  of 
the  five  Pandus.  Drona  retained  North  PancMla  for  himself, 
but  restored  the  southern  half  of  the  kingdom  to  Drupada. 
According  to   this  account  the  name  of  Ahi-chhatra,  and 

*  See  Plate  No.  II.  for  the  positions  of   the  two  Panchalas  in  the  map  of  the  North- 
western Provinces. 
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ronsprjuonfly  alsn   Uir  loifpiKl  of  ^^(7/ 7?(r/(7.  and  the  sGJ 
ari!  many  ccnturios  nntcrior  to  tlic  risd  of  Buddhism. 

It  H-oiild  appoar,  Imwevor,  that  tliR  Buddhists  must  have 
ndoptcd  and  altered  the  legend  to  do  honour  to  their  great 
teaelicr,  for  Uwon  Thsanj^f  records  that  outsido  the  town 
til  ere  was  a  Xidria-hrada,  or  "serpent  tank,"  near  which 
Buddha  had  preaehed  the  law  for  seven  days  in  favour  of  the 
Serpent  King,  and  that  the  spot  was  marked  hy  a  Siupa  of 
Kini;  Asoka.  Now,  as  the  only  existing  Stttpa  at  this  place 
is  called  Chaflr,  I  infer  that  the  Buddhist  legend  reproscntol 
tlio  No'go-  King  after  his  conversion  as  forming  a  canopy  over 
Buddha  nith  his  expanded  hood.  I  tliink,  also,  that  the 
Slvpa  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  conversion  took  place 
would  naturally  have  heon  called  Ahi-chhab'a,  or  the  "  ser. 
pent  canopy."  A  similar  story  is  told  at  Buddiia-Gaya  of 
the  NAga  King  Miichalhuln,  wlirt  with  his  expanded  hooil 
sheltered  Buddha  from  the  shower  of  rain  produced  by  the 
malignant  demon  Mara. 

The  account  of  Ahi-chhalra  given  hy  Hwen  Tlisang  is 
unfortunately  very  meagre,  otherwise  wo  might  most  pro- 
hably  have  idcntiticd  many  of  the  existing  ruins  with  the 
Buddliist  works  of  an  early  ago.*  The  capital  was  17  or  18  li, 
or  just  three  miles,  in  circuit,  and  was  defended  hy  uatm-al 
obstacles.  It  possessed  12  monasteries,  containing  about 
1,000  monks,  and  nine  Brahmanical  temples,  with  about  300 
worshijipci's  of  Istcara  Dcva  (Siva),  who  smeared  their  bodies 
with  ashes.  Tho  Stupa  near  the  serpent  tank  outsido  the 
town  has  already  heon  mentioned.  Close  bcsido  it  there  were 
four  small  Sinpm  built  on  the  spots  where  the  four  previous 
Buddhas  had  cither  sat  or  walked.  Doth  tho  size  and  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  ruined  fortress  of  Ah't-chhatra  agree 
so  exactly  with  Hwcn  Thsang's  description  of  the  ancient 
Ahi-chhalra,  ^a,i  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  their 
identity.  The  circuit  of  the  walls,  as  they  stand  at  present, 
is  19,400  feet,  or  upwards  of  3^  miles.  The  shape  may  be 
described  as  an  irrojjular  right-angled  triangle,  tho  west  side 
being  5,000  feet  in  leugtli,  the  north  side  6,400  feet,  and  the 
long  side  to  the  south-east  7,400  feet.  The  fort  is  situated 
between  the  Udm  Ganga  and  Gdnghau  Rkcrs,  which  are 
both  diiTicidt  to  cross;  tho  former  on  account  of  its  broad 
sands,  the  latter  on  account  of  its  ostenslvc  ravines.    Both  on 
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the  north  and  cast  the  plane  is  rontlcrcd  almost  inaccessible 
by  the  Piria  Nala,  a  difficult  ravine  with  steep  broken  banks, 
and  numerous  deep  pools  of  water  quite  impassable  by 
wheeled  vehicles.  For  this  reason  the  eart  road  to  Bareli, 
distant  only  18  miles  due  east,  is  not  less  tbau  23  miles.  In- 
deed the  only  accessible  side  of  the  position  is  the  north- 
west, from  the  direction  of  Lakhnor,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Katebria  Kajputs.  It,  therefore,  fully  merits  the 
description  of  Hwen  Thsan^  as  being  defended  by 
"natural  obstacles."*  Ald-chkatra  is  only  seven  miles  to  the 
north  of  Aonta,  but  the  latter  half  of  the  road  is  rendered 
difficult  by  the  ravines  of  the  Gdnghan  River.  It  was  in 
this  very  position,  in  the  jangals  to  the  north  of  Aonta,  that 
tlie  Katebria  Uajputs  withstood  the  Muhammadans  under 
Firuz  Tughlak. 

The  ruins  of  AM-ehka(ra  were  first  visited  by  Captain 
Hodgson,  the  Surveyor,  who  describes  the  place  as  "the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress  several  miles  in  circumference, 
which  appears  to  have  had  34  bastions,  and  is  known  in  the 
neigh boiu"hood  by  the  name  of  the '  PA,ndus  Fort.' "  At  cord- 
ing to  my  survey  there  are  only  32  towers,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  one  or  two  may  have  escaped  my  notice,  as  I 
found  many  parts  so  overgrown  with  thorny  jungle  as  to  be 
inaccessible.  The  towers  are  generally  from  28  to  30  feet  in 
height,  excepting  on  the  west  side,  where  they  rise  to  35  feet. 
A  single  tower  near  the  south-west  corner  is  47  feet  in  height 
above  the  road  outside.  The  average  height  of  the  interior 
mass  is  ii-om  15  to  ^0  feet.  Many  of  the  present  towers, 
however,  arc  not  ancient,  as  an  attempt  was  made  by  Ali 
Muhammad  Klian,  about  200  years  ago,  to  restore  the  fort 
with  a  view  of  making  it  his  stronghold  in  case  he  should 
be  pushed  to  extremities  by  the  King  of  Delhi.  The  new- 
walls  arc  said  to  have  been  \\  gaz  thick,  which  agrees  with 
my  measurements  of  the  parapets  on  the  south-eastern  side, 
which  vary  from  2  feet  9  inches  to  3  feet  3  inches  in  thick- 
ness at  top.  According  to  popular  tradition,  Ali  Muhammad 
expended  about  a  karor  of  nipecs,  or  one  million  pounds 
sterling,  in  this  attempt,  which  he  was  finally  obliged  to 
abandon  on  account  of  its  costliness.  I  estimate  that  he 
may,  jjerhaps,  have  spent  about    one  lakh    of   rupees,  or 
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£10,000,  in  repairing  the  ramparts  and  in  re-buildiog  tbe 
parapets.  There  is  an  tirchcd  gateway  on  the  south-east 
side,  whicb  must  have  been  huilt  by  the  Musulm&ns,  but  as 
no  new  bricks  were  made  by  them,  tho  cost  of  their  work 
would  have  been  limited  to  the  labour  alone.  Tho  ramparts 
are  18  feet  thick  at  the  base  in  some  places,  and  between  11 
and  15  feet  in  others.* 

There  arc  three  great  mounds  inside  tbe  fort,  and  outside, 
both  to  the  north  and  west,  there  arc  number  of  mounds  of 
all  sizes,  from  20  feet  to  1,000  feet  in  the  diameter.  To  the 
north-west,  distant  one  mile,  there  is  a  large  tank  called  the 
Oatidhdn  Sdgar,  which  has  an  area  of  125  bit/aha,  and  about 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  it  there  is  another  tank  called 
the  Adi  Sugar,  which  has  an  area  of  150  bigaiia.  Tbe  latter 
is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Adi  llaja  at  the  same  time  as  • 
the  fort.  The  waters  are  collected  by  an  earthen  embank- 
ment faced  on  both  sides  with  bricks  of  large  size.  The 
Gandhdn-  Sdgar  is  also  emlianked  both  to  the  east  and  south. 
Tho  mounds  to  the  south  of  the  tanks  are  covered  with  largo 
bricks,  both  plain  and  moulded;  but  judging  fi-om  their 
shapes,  they  must  all  have  belonged  to  temples,  or  other 
straight  walled  buildings,  and  not  to  Sitipas.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  whether  these  are  the  remains  of  Buddhist 
or  of  Bralimanical  buildings,  but  from  their  extent  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  were  tho  former. 

According  to  Hwcn  Thsang  there  were  only  nine  Brah- 
manieal  tem|iles  at  Ahi-ckhafra  in  A.  D.  631,  all  of  which 
would  appear  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Siva.  But  as  Bud- 
dhism declined  this  number  must  liave  been  increased,  for  I 
discovered  the  ruins  of  not  less  than  twenty  temples  of  various 
sizes,  of  which  one  ig  gigantic,  four  are  large,  five  are  of 
middle  size,  and  twelve  of  small  dimensions.  Tliree  of  these 
are  inside  the  fort,  and  the  others  are  grouped  together  out- 
side on  the  west  road.  I  made  excavations  in  most  of  these 
mounds,  all  of  which  yielded  moulded  bricks  of  various 
patterns,  but  only  two  of  them  afforded  sculptures  by  which 
their  original  purpose  could  be  absolutely  identified.  These 
two  temples  are  marked  as  Nos.  I.  and  £V.  in  my  survey  of 
the  ruins.  «, 
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Tlic  remains  of  No.  I.  temple  form  a  mound  65  feet  9 
inches  in  height  ahove  the  couutry,  aud  upwards  of  30  feet 
above  the  ivalls  of  the  fortress.  This  lofty  mound  stands  in- 
side tihe  fort  near  the  middle  of  the  north  wall,  and  forms 
the  most  coDspicious  object  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  mighty 
fortress  of  Ahi-chhatra.  The  floor  of  the  temple  is  GO  feet 
ahove  the  ground,  and  at  this  enormous  height  stood  a 
colossal  lingam,  3  feet  6i  inches  in  diameter,  and  upwards  of  8 
feet  in  height,  which  must  have  teen  visible  fi-om  both  cast 
and  west  through  the  open  doors  of  the  temple  for  a  distance 
of  some  mUes.  The  interior  of  the  temple  is  only  H  feet  4 
inches  by  10^  feet.  The  north  and  south  walls  are  9  feet  5 
inches  thickj  and  the  east  and  west  walls  only  5  feet  9  inches; 
hut  on  these  two  sides  there  are  open  porches  outside  tlie 
two  entrances  which  increase  the  thickness  of  the  walls  to 
19  feet  on  the  west  side,  and  to  1 1  feet  1 1  inches  on  the 
east.  The  exterior  dimensions  oi"  the  temple  are  48  feet  3 
inches  hy  29  feet  ■t  inches.  From  these  dimensions 
I  calculate  that  the  temple  must  Iiavo  been  about  100  feet  in 
height  above  its  own  floor,  or  1C5  feet  above  tho  country. 
The  base  of  the  stone  tin  jam  is  square,  the  middle  part  oc- 
tagonal, and  the  upper  part  hemispherical.  A  trisnl,  or 
trident,  is  cut  upon  the  base.  The  upper  portion  of  tlie 
Uiignm  is  broken.  The  people  say  that  it  was  struck  by 
lightning,  but  from  the  unshattered  state  of  the  largo  hluck 
I  am  more  disposed  to  ascribe  tho  fi-acture  to  the  hammer  of 
the  Muhammadans. 

Mound  No.  II.,  which  is  also  inside  the  fort  to  the  west 
of  the  large  mound,  is  35  feet  in  height,  and  from  o  to  10 
feet  above  the  general  line  of  the  ramparts.  It  shows  the 
remains  of  a  large  square  building  with  a  long  flight  of  steps 
on  the  west  side.  No.  HI.  mound  is  only  30  feet  in  height, 
and  is  covered  with  scrub  jungle.  There  are  traces  of  walls 
on  the  surface,  but  the  jungle  prevented  their  immediate  ex- 
cavation. I  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  exploring  both 
of  these  mounds,  as  I  feel  satisfied  that  they  are  the  remains 
of  large  Brahmanical  temples. 

No.  IV.  mound  stands  about  1,000  feet  outside  the  west 
gate  of  the  fort.  It  is  300  feet  square  at  base,  and  30  feet 
i^JiRght,  and  has  two  smaller  mounds  attached  to  the  north- 
east comer.  On  excavating  the  surface  I  discovered  tho 
foundations  of  a  temple,  11  feet  square  inside,  with   walls  Z\ 
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feet  thick,  and  a  long  pedestal  or  raised  platform  for  tlie  re- 
ception of  statues.  The  entrance  is  on  the  cast  side  towards 
the  town.  Amongst  the  ruins  I  found  a  seated  terracotta 
tigui'G  of  Siva,  12  inches  in  height,  with  four  arras  and  thri!« 
eyes,  and  one  hand  holdinjj  a  larf^e  lotus  flower.  I  found 
also  in  red  stone  a  small  right  hand  grasping  the  hilt  of  a 
sword,  and  a  left  hand  of  three-quarter  life  size,  grasping  a 
large  couch.  As  the  last  must  have  helongcd  to  a  figure  of 
Vishnu,  it  is  possihle  that  the  temple  was  dedicated  to  that 
god ;  but  a  projecting  portion  of  the  pedestal  leads  mo  to  bo- 
licve  that  it  must  have  been  occupied  by  a  lingam,  and  if  so, 
the  principal  figure  would  have  been  that  of  Mjiliadcra. 
Tliere  was  also  a  large  quantity  of  ashes  inside  this  temple, 
from  which  I  infer  that  it  was  most  probably  destroyed  by 
the  MusuImAjis  in  one  of  their  early  expeditions  against  the  ' 
Katchria  Kajputs. 

The  Buddhist  remains  at  Ahi-chhalra  arc  Iwth  more 
extensive  and  more  ancient  than  those  ol'  tbo  Bi-ahmana.  lu 
my  survey  I  have  marked  thorn  by  the  Icttfrs  of  tlic  aljiha- 
hot  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Brahmanical  ruins,  which 
are  numbered.  Only  three  of  the  Buddhist  mounds  have 
been  excavated,  but  as  most  of  tlio  others  have  furuishixl 
materials  for  the  ueighboui'iug  villages,  it  does  not  seora 
likely  that  their  excavation  ^vould  be  attended  with  any 
success. 

The  most  important  of  the  Buddhist  ruins  is  an  irregular 
sliaped  mound,  about  1,000  feet  square,  from  the  centre  of 
wbicb  rises  a  largo  Stnpa  oi  solid  brick-work,  which  the 
people  call  Chhalr.  I  have  already  idoutiiied  tliis  with  the 
great  Stupa  xvhich  was  built  over  the  spot  where  Buddha 
converted  the  Serpent  King.  It  is  sun'ouaded  by  eight 
smaller  mounds,  of  wliieh  four  would  ajjpcar  to  be  the  ruins 
of  SinjMs,  and  three  of  temples,  whilst  one  only  is  doubtful. 
Kow,  llwen  Thsang  describes  the  great  Stiqm  as  having  on 
one  side  of  it  four  small  Slnpaa,  which  account  agrees  exactly 
with  the  position  of  the  four  small  mounds  above-mentioned. 
I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Clihatr 
mound  with  tho  IStupa  of  Ilwen  Tlisang,  although  I  was 
unable  to  discover  any  certain  trace  of  the  tank  callt^^  tho 
mdffa-hrada  or  "  serpent  pond"  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim.  "*'it-H  J 
is  quite  possible,  however,  that  a  tank  may  once  have  existed 
on  the  south-west  side,  where  the  ground  is  still  very  low. 
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Tbe  great  ruin  called  Clihatr  is  a  mass  of  solid  brick- 
work, 40  feet  in  height  alwve  the  fields,  and  30  feet  in 
diumetcr  at  top.  The  original  building  was  a  Lcmisphorc  of 
50  feet  diameter,  ■which  was  raised  upon  a  base  or  plinth  15 
feet  in  height.  At  some  later  period  an  outer  casing,  12^  feet 
thick,  was  added,  which  increased  the  diameter  to  75  feet,  and 
the  height  of  the  crown  of  the  hemisphere  to  52  J  feet.  Allow- 
ing two-sevenths  of  the  diameter  for  the  height  of  the  cujiola  or 
pinnacle,  which  is  tho  proportion  observed  in  the  Sanchi  bas- 
reliefs,  the  total  height  of  tho  original  Siiijia  would  have  been 
57  feet,  and  that  of  the  later  Stnpa  77  feet.  I  made  several 
superficial  excavations  around  the  base  in  the  hoiw  of  finding 
some  portions  of  tbe  stone  railings  with  which  tho  Siiipa 
was  most  probably  surrounded,  but  without  success.  I  still 
believe,  however,  that  there  must  have  been  the  usual 
Buddhist  railings  around  this  Sttipa,  and  that  a  further  search 
would  probably  bring  some  of  the  pillars  to  light.  I  found, 
however,  a  number  of  cuiTed  wedge-shaped  bricks  that  must 
liavo  belonged  to  a  circle  of  between  15  and  IG  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  which,  I  presume,  are  the  remains  of  the  cupola.* 

If  I  am  right  in  my  identification  of  this  Sl'upa  with 
that  which  was  built  near  the  Serpent  Tank,  its  original  con- 
struction must  be  referred  to  tbe  reign  of  Asoka,  or  about  250 
E.  C.  A  strong  argument  in  favor  of  this  date  is  the  simi- 
larity of  its  shape  to  that  of  tbe  Bhilsa  Topes,  which  are  un- 
doubtedly of  Asoka's  age.  The  date  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
Stnpa  can  only  be  fixed  approximately  by  inferring  from 
liwen  Thsaug's  sQenee  that  it  mast  have  been  iu  good  order 
at  the  time  of  his  visit.  Admitting  this  to  have  been  the 
case,  tbe  date  of  the  enlargement  caunot  be  placed  cai'licr 
than  about  A.  D.  400  to  500. 

The  great  Stnpa  attracted  the  attention  of  some  British 
OQlcer,  about  30  years  ago,  w'ho  dug  a  gallery  into  it,  21  feet 
in  length,  and  then  sunk  a  wcU  for  some  unknown  depth, 
which  I  found  tilled  with  rubbish.  I  made  use  of  this 
old  gallery,  and  continued  it  to  tho  centre  of  the  Sfupa, 
^vbcre  it  mot  a  shaft  which  I  had  sunk  from  the  top.  From 
this  point  I  carried  the  shaft  downwards,  making  use  of  the 
gallyv,  for  the  removal  of  the  bricks.  At  a  depth  of  27  feet 
tho  present   top,  or  at  7  feet  below  the  centre  of  the 

•  See  PlaU-  Hu.  XLIV.  tor  a  view  of  U»ii  SIw/w. 
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oliliT  licmiaplicrc,  I  found  a  low  pyramiJal  topped  vessel  oE 
common  rctl  uiigjazed  earthenware,  8  inches  in  diameter. 
Inside  this  vcssul  there  was  a  small  steatite  box  coutaiuing 
many  minute  fragments  of  seed  pearls,  several  pieces  of  blue 
•jlass,  one  large  biiad  of  red  amlier,  and  about  a  tea  spoonful 
of  little  bits  of  rock  crystal.  Mixed  with  these  were  tea 
small  eylindrical  pierced  beads  of  a  dirty  white  colour  like 
old  ehalk.  Tliey  consist  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  a 
trace  of  some  oilier  substance,  and  are  most  probably  only 
the  remains  of  some  artificial  beads.  Tbe  little  steatite  box 
is  a  splierc  of  2  incbes  diameter,  hut  rather  pointed  at  Iho 
top  and  bottom.  Its  general  colour  is  white  with  a  few 
purple  blotches.  The  wliole  is  rudely  ornamented,  the  top 
with  flowei-s,  and  the  bottom  with  animals  of  school-boy 
design.  The  inside  also  is  rudely  ornamented,  but  with 
simple  lines  only.    There  is  no  traeo  of  any  inscription. 

At  GJ-  feet  below  the  deposit  just  deseribed,  or  at  13J 
feet  below  tbo  ceatrc  of  the  hemisphere,  a  second  deposit 
was  found,  imbedded  in  the  ground  immediately  under  the 
liist  course,  of  a  globular-sliaped  mottled  steatite  vase,  8J 
inehcs  in  diameter  and  G  inches  in  height.  This  vase  has  a 
ueok  3  inches  in  diameter  inside  and  2j  inehcs  iu  height, 
thus  making  the  whole  height  of  the  vessel  8|  inehcs.  This 
is  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  the  lower  half  having  an 
inner  lip,  which  is  overlapped  by  the  upper  Imlf.  The  vessel 
is  quite  plain,  excepting  only  a  few  belts  of  simple  lines 
which  eneirclc  it.  The  open  mouth  was  found  closed  by  the 
lid  of  a  small  dark-colored  steatite  vase  exactly  similar  to 
several  that  were  discovered  in  the  BhiUa  Topes.  Inside 
there  was  nothing  but  a  hard  cake  of  earth,  (i  inches  in 
diameter,  mixed  with  small  stones.  A  simihir  earthen  cake, 
but  only  2^  inehcs  in  diameter,  was  found  iu  tbe  earthonwimi 
jar  of  the  upper  deposit.  What  this  cake  may  bo  I  cannot 
at  present  say,  hut  it  does  not  effervesce  with  aeids. 

The  second  Buddhist  mound  which  has  yielded  important 
evidenee  of  its  former  occupation  is  called  Kaldrl  Khera, 
It  is  situated  1,200  feet  to  tbe  north  of  the  old  fort,  and  i 
1,G00  feet  to  the  east  of  the  small  village  of  Nasratganj. 
The  mound  is  about  100  feet  square  and  20  feet  in  height. 
Close  by  there  is  a  small  pond  called  the  Maswdse  Tdl ;  ^'ut 
neither  this  name,  nor  that  of  Kaluri  Kliera,  would  seem  tiJ"^ 
have  any  reference  to  the  old  Buddhist  establishment  which 
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formerly  stood  there.  Unfortunately  this  mound  hns  fur- 
nished bricks  to  the  neighbouring  viLlaE^c  for  many  generations, 
so  that  but  little  is  now  left  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the 
original  buildings.  A  surface  exoavation  brought  to  light  a 
temple  20^  feet  in  length  by  22  feet  in  breadth  outside,  and 
11  feet  square  inside.  The  plinth  is  still  standing  J^  feet  in 
height,  formed  of  blocks  of  kankar,  but  the  walls  have  alto- 
gether disappeared,  excepting  some  portions  of  a  few  courses. 
The  doorway  faces  the  east,  from  which  I  infer  that  the  en- 
shrined statue  was  most  probably  that  of  tho  ascetic  Buddha, 
who  is  always  represented  seated  in  a  similar  position  under 
the  holy  Pipal  Trcc  of  Buddba-Gaya.  I  am  also  led  to  the 
same  conclusion  by  the  discovery  of  a  broken  statue  of  Buddha 
with  two  flying  figures  over  tiie  right  shoulder,  which  are  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  tho  ascetic  figures  of  Buddha. 
This  statue  is  broken  at  the  waist,  and  both  arms  arc  lost ; 
but  the  fragment  is  still  2  feet  high  and  2  feet  hroad,  from 
which  I  infer  that  the  size  of  the  original  statue  was  not  less 
then  4  feet  in  height  by  3  feet  in  breadth ;  and  this  I  belieye 
to  have  been  the  principal  figure  of  tho  temple. 

In  the  same  place,  five  otlier  carved  and  sculptured 
stones  were  discovered,  of  which  one  is  an  inscribed  pillar  of 
a  Buddhist  railing  of  middle  age.  The  pillar  is  broken,  but 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  socket  holes  are  sufficient  for 
tho  restoration  of  the  original  dimensions.  ITie  fragment  is 
1  foot  11  inches  in  length,  with  a  section  of  8^  inches  by  4 
inches.  The  socket  holes  are  S  inches  long,  and  4^  inches 
apart,  which  in  a  pillar  of  two  rails  would  give  a  height  of  3 
feet  2}  inches,  or  of  4  feet  3  inches  in  a  pillar  of  three  rails. 
The  face  of  the  pillar  is  sculptured  with  sis;  rows  of  naked 
standing  figures,  there  being  5  figures  in  tho  lowest  row,  and 
only  four  figures  in  each  of  the  others.  On  one  of  the  sides 
there  is  the  following  short  inscription  in,  four  lines  of  the  age 
of  the  Guptas : — 

Acitdrya  Iiidranandi  Suht/a  Mahddari  Fdrsicamatisya 
KottarL 
The  last  word  but  one  might,  perhaps,  be  read  s-spatiayai 
but  the  remainder  of  the  insciiption  is  quite  clear.    I  under- 
stand it  to  record  the  gift  of  "  Mahddari,  the  disciple  of  the 
teaeKer  Indranandi,  to  the  temple  (Kotlari)  of  Pdrstcamtiii" 
■"J^haps  the  term  Kotlari  may  bo  preserved  in  the  name  of 
Katdri  Kh&ra,  by  which  tho  mound  is  now  known. 
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The  otlirr  sniilptiirod  stones  are  not  of  much  xnterpst. 
The  Inrgpst  is  a  broken  stntuo  of  a  stamlini;  figure,  3  feet 
Jiiylt  by  2  fret  broad,  U'bich  appears  to  lie  jmkcd.  Tlic 
Jirad,  the  feet,  and  tho  rigbt  arm  are  goriR.  A  sc^cond 
small  stone,  1  foot  long  and  5  inches  broad,  bears  the  figures 
of  the  Nacaffra/tu,  or  "Nine  I'lancts."  On  the  back  there 
is  a  short  inscription  of  only  eight  letters,  of  which  two  are 
somewhat  dftubtfiU,  I  read  the  whole  as  Sahnda,  Bhima, 
Jieviiidra,  hut  tlio  word  Bkitna  is  very  doubtful.  A  thiiil 
stone,  2)  feet  long  and  1^  feet  square,  is  tlie  fragment  of  a 
large  pillar,  with  a  lion  sculptured  on  each  of  its  four  faces. 
The  naked  figures  of  these  sculptures  belong  to  a  somewliat 
late  period  of  Buddhism,  after  tho  introduction  of  tho  2'««- 
trUca  doctrines,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Skanda  Gupta's 
inscription  on  the  Bhitari  Pillar,  were  prevalent  dm-ing  the 
time  of  tlic  later  Guptas,  in  the  3rd  and  'tth  centuries  A.  D.' 
As  tho  forms  of  the  letters  of  these  insc^riptions  are  also  those 
of  the  Gupta  period,  we  may  conclude  with  some  certainty 
that  tlie  Kotlnri,  or  temple  of  Parmcamati,  was  erected  before 
tho  fall  of  the  Gupta  dynasty  in  A.  1).  310. 

Four  hundred  feet  to  the  south  of  the  great  bastion,  and 
close  to  tho  south-west  angle  of  the  fort,  there  is  another 
oxteusivc  mound,  marked  D  in  the  map,  upwards  of  30<)  feet 
square  and  35  feet  in  height  above  the  road.  The  principal 
mass  of  ruin,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  west  side,  is  tho 
remains  of  a  largo  temple,  4t)  feet  square  outside.  In  tho 
middle  of  tlie  south  side  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  build- 
ing which  may,  perhaps,  have  been  the  entrance  gateway.  To 
the  right  and  left  of  the  eulranco  there  are  the  ruins  of 
two  small  temples,  each  14  feet  square  outside,  and  9  feet  4^ 
inches  inside,  raised  upon  a  plinth  24  feet  square.  Tho 
centre  of  the  square  is  open,  and  has  evidently  never  been 
built  upon.  3ly  excavations  were  too  limited  to  ascertain 
more  than  I  have  noted  above,  hut  I  propose  to  continue  tho 
exploration  hereafter.  I  believe  that  this  mound  is  the 
remains  of  a  very  large  monastery  with  its  lofty  enclosed 
temple,  which  could  not  have  been  less  than  80  or  even  100 
feet  in  height. 

Connected  with  Ahi-chhalra  is  an  inscription  of  tho 
Gupta  period  on  a  square  pillar  found  near  the  village  of 

'  1  now   (1871]   IvIiiiTa  tliMG  nnlisil   liguris  to  be  Digiuubun  Juio  bUitu 
•evBTtJ  u  uld  04  Uio  Qrat  ocutury  Uuforo  ChruL 
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2)iticdri,  3  ko8,  or  4i  miles,  to  the  soiitli  of  the  fort.  The 
inscription  consists  of  l-i  lines  of  five  letters  each,  tlie  letters 
of  one  line  being  placed  exactly  under  tiiose  of  the  line 
above,  so  as  to  form  also  five  straight  perjwndicular  lines. 
The  stone  is  2-^  feet  long,  1  foot  hraad,  and  9  inches  thick  in 
the  middle,  but  the  continual  shaiYcning  of  tools  has  worn 
down  the  edges  to  a  breadth  of  from  7  to  71  inches.  The 
inscription,  wliicb  is  on  one  of  the  narrow  faces,  has  aocord- 
ingly  sufiered  in  the  partial  loss  of  some  of  the  initial  and 
final  letters  of  several  lines.  The  other  three  faces  of  the 
stone  are  quite  plain,  and  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show 
what  the  pillar  may  have  been  originally  intended  Cor. 

My  account  of  Ahl-chlmlra  would  not  be  complete  without 
a  reference  to  the  gigantic  lingam  near  the  village  of  Onlarlya, 
2-5  miles  to  the  north  of  the  fort,  and  to  the  Hriapian  name 
of  the  village  of  Bhim'laur,  one  mile  to  the  east  of  the  fort. 
Shim-gaja  and  Bhim-laur  are  common  names  for  the  lingam 
in  all  the  disti-icts  to  the  north  of  the  Ganges.  I  have 
already  quoted  Hwen  Thsang's  remark  that  the  nine  Brah- 
manical  temples  of  Ahi*chhatra  in  A.  D.  GSl  were  dedicated 
to  Siva,  and  I  may  now  add,  in  illustration,  that  only  in  one 
of  the  many  ruins  about  the  old  fort  did  I  find  a  trace  of  the 
worsliip  of  any  other  divinity. 

Vn.     SORON,  OR  SUKARA-KSIIETRA. 

From  Ahi-chhatra  the  Chinese  pilgrim  proceeded'  in  a 
sonth  direction,  a  distance  of  from  2G0  to  270  li,  from  23  to 
26  miles,  to  the  Ganges,  which  he  crossed,  and  then  turning 
to  the  south-west  he  arrived  in  the  kingdom  of  Pi-lo-skan-na. 
His  route  to  the  south  would  have-  taken  him  through  Aonla 
and  Budaon  to  the  Budh  Ganga  (or  old  Ganges)  somewhere 
near  Sahdwar,  a  few  miles  below  Soran,  both  of  which  places 
stood  on  the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges  so  late  as  '100  years 
ago.  As  his  subsequent  route  is  said  to  have  been  to  the 
south-west,  I  believe  that  he  must  have  crossed  the  Ganges 
close  to  Sah^war,  which  is  12  miles  from  Ahi-chhatra  in  a 
direct  line.  From  all  ray  early  enquiries  I  was  led  to  believe 
that  Soron  was  the  only  ancient  place  in  this  vicinity  ;  and 
as  Hwen  Thsang  does  not  give  any  distjince  for  liis  south- 
west iiiarch,  I  concluded  that  Sui-oit  must  have  been  the  place 
^  -ii/ivhich  he  gives  the  name  of  Pi-lo-»hau-iia,    I  accordingly 
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visited  Soron,  wliiuh  ia  uncloubtotlly  a  place  of  very  ^real 
antiquity,  but  wliiuh  cannot,  I  tliink,  bo  tbu  pLuse  visited  1^ 
the  Ciiiiieso  pilgrim.  I  will,  however,  first  descrilw  Swon 
before  I  proceed  to  discus^)  the  superior  chums  of  the  grtiat 
ruined  mound  of  Atranji-Khora  to  be  ideatifiod  with  tbe  Pi- 
lo-shan-na  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim. 

Sitroii  is  a  largo  town  ou  the  right,  or  ffest,em,  bank  of 
the  Gauges,  on  the  higli  road  between  Barelj  and  MatlmnL 
The  place  was  originally  called  Ukala  Kshelra  ;  h\\i,  after  the 
demon  Hirani/dksha  bad  been  killed  by  the  Vardha  AvuLir, 
or  Buar  Incarnation  of  Vishnu,  the  name  was  changed  to 
iSiikara  Ksbetra,  or  "  tbu  place  of  the  good  deed."  Tlio 
anoifiut  town  is  represented  by  a  ruined  mound  called  tlie 
Kila/i  or  "fort,"  which  is  oQc-r|uarter  of  a,  mile  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  somewhat  less  in  breadth.  It 
stands  on  the  liigb  bank  of  tbe  old  l)rd  of  the  Ganges,  which 
is  said  by  some  to  have  flowed  immediately  under  it  so  late 
as  200  years  ago.  The  modern  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
old  mouud  on  the  west  and  south  sides,  and  pi-obably  €»n- 
taius  about  5,000  inhabitants.  There  are  no  dwellings  on 
the  old  mouud,  which  is  occupied  only  by  the  tem)de  of  SUn- 
Ji<hnji  and  the  tomb  of  Sfiekh  JanuU,  But  it  is  coverwl  witli 
bn)kon  bricks  of  large  size,  and  tbe  foundations  of  walU 
can  be  traced  in  all  directions.  The  mound  is  said  to  be 
the  ruins  of  a  fort  built  by  liaja  Somadalta  of  Soron  many 
hundred  years  ago.  But  the  original  settlement  of  the 
place  is  very  much  older,  being  attributed  to  the  fabu- 
lous Raja  Vena  Chakravartli,  who  plays  such  a  cou- 
spiouuus  part  in  all  the  legends  of  Korth  Bihkr,  Oudh,  and 
Ilohilkhand. 

The  temples  of  Soron  are  very  numerous,  and  BeTcral 
of  them  are  said  to  be  old.  But  tho  only  temples  of 
any  conscfjueneo  are  those  of  Sita-Rdmji,  on  the  top  of  , 
the  mound,  and  Vardlufjl  to  the  north-west  of  the  city. 
A  great  annual  fair  is  held  near  the  latter  temple  on  the 
lltb  of  tbe  waxing  moon  nf  Mdrgaairsha,  iu  remembrance 
of  the  destruction  of  the  demon  by  the  Boar  Incarnation  of 
Vishnu.  It  contains  a  statue  of  Vardha- Lakshmi,  and  is 
visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims.  The  temple  of  Sita-Jldmji, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  ruined  by  AuraLg  Shah  (or  I 
Aurangziii)  wiis  restored  by  a  wealthy  Baniya,  only  foii'^ 
ago,  by  building  up  the  spaces  between  the  pillara  with  pla 
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white-washed  walls.  Internally  the  temple  is  a  square  of  27 
feet  supported  on  16  stone  pillars ;  but  the  people  say  that  the 
original  building  was  much  larger,  and  that  it  contained 
32  pillars.  'J'his  account  is  most  probably  correct,  as  the 
foundations  of  the  walls  of  the  stmatnm,  or  shrine,  are  still 
standing  at  the  back,  or  west  side,  of  the  temple.  There 
are  also  10  superfluous  pillars  iu>ide  the  timipio,  of  whieh 
two  support  the  bniken  architraves,  and  eight  are  built  into 
the  corner  spaces  of  the  walls.  The  style  of  these  columhs 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  set  of  pillars  in  Ihe  soutli-oost  comer 
of  the  quadrangle  of  the  Great  Kutb  Mosque  at  Delhi, 
which  bear  the  date  of  Samvat  1124,  or  A.  D.  1007.  That 
this  date  is  not  too  early  for  the  Soron  temple  is  proved  by 
the  inscriptions  of  various  pilgrims  wlio  have  visited  the 
shrine.  As  the  oldest  legible  record  bears  t!ie  date  of  Samvat 
1226,  or  A.  D.  11G9,  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  temple 
cannot,  therelbre,  be  placed  later  than  A.  D.  lOOO. 

These  pilgrims'  records  are  generally  short  and  uninter- 
esting, but  as  there  are  no  less  than  38  of  them,  bearing 
dates  which  range  from  A.  D.  1160  to  1511,  they  become 
valuable  for  tracing  the  history  of  the  temple.  The  earliest  date 
alW  the  Muliammmlau  conquest  is  A.  D.  12  H,  and  I'rom 
that  time  down  to  A.  L).  1290  there  are  no  less  tlian  15  dated 
records,  showing  that  Soron  continued  to  be  a  much  fre- 
quented place  of  pilgrimage  during  the  wliole  period  of  the 
Ghori  dynasty,  which  ended  in  A.  J).  1289.  But  during  the 
rule  of  the  next  two  dynasties,  the  Khiljis  and  Tnghlaks, 
there  is  only  one  inscription,  dated  in  A.  D.  1375,  in  the 
reign  of  Firuz,  Now,  as  nearly  one-half  of  this  period  was 
occupied  by  the  reigns  of  the  cruel  despot  Ala-ud-din  Khilji 
and  the  ferocious  madman  Muhammad  Tughlak,  it  seems 
only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  people  were  deterred 
from  making  their  usual  pilgrimages  by  the  persecution  of 
their  Muhammadan  rulers.  Tho  next  recoi-d  is  dated  in 
A.  D.  1 429,  aud  from  that  time  down  to  1511  there  are  1 6  dated 
inscriptions ;  but  as  no  less  than  13  of  this  number  belong 
to  the  reign  of  Bahlol  Lodi,  I  infer  that  the  rule  of  the  Syad 
dynasty  was  not  favourable  to  Hindu  pilgrimages.  I  infer 
also  that  the  temple  must  have  been  destroyed  during  the 
reie"j  of  the  intolerant  Sikandar  Lodi,  because  the  scries  of 
inscriptions  closes  with  A.  D.  1611,  or  just  six  years  before 
the  end  of  his  reign.     Had  the  temple  existed  daring  the 
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liappy  erntiiry  when  tho  Bwptre  of  India  was  swayed  by  the 
tolerant  Akhar,  the  indifferent  Jahanjfir,  and  the  politic  Shah 
Jahan,  it  is  almost  certain  that  some  records  of  the  pilgrims' 
visits  wouhl  have  been  inscribed  on  the  pillars  of  the  temple. 
For  this  reason  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  destruction  of  tbo 
{*reat  temple  of  Soron  must  be  assisfned  to  an  earlier  period 
than  that  of  tbo  bigoted  Aurang  Shah. 

VIII.     ATRANJI-KIiERA,  OR  PI-LO-SIIAN-NA. 

The  great  mound  of  ruins  called  Atranji-Khera  is  situated 
on  the  right,  or  west  bank,  of  the  Kdli  Nadiy  four  miles 
to  tlic  south  of  Kursdnn,  and  eiglit  miles  to  the  north  of 
jE^/rt,  on  the  Grand  IVuuk  Road.  It  is  also  15  miles  to 
the  south  of  Soron,  and  4^i  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Sankiaa 
in  a  direct  lino,  tbo  road  distance  being  not  less  than  48  or 
50  miles.  In  the  Am  Akbari  Atranji  is  recorded  as  one  of 
the  Parganahs  of  Kauoj,  under  the  name  of  Sikamlarpur 
Atreji.  Sitamlarpitr,  which  is  now  called  Sikandtttbad,  ia 
a  village  on  the  left  bank  of  tlic  Kdli  Nadi  opposite 
Atranji.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  Atranji  was  still 
oecnpied  in  the  reign  of  Akbai-.  The  Parganah  was  after- 
wards called  Karsdns,  but  it  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Hahdwar  Karsdnu,  or  of  Sahdicar  only.  The  name  given  by 
the  Chinese  pilgrim  is  Pi-lo-shatt-na,  for  which  M.  Julicn 
proposes  to  read  Firasmia*  So  I'ar  back  as  1848  I  pointed  out 
that,  as  both  pit  and  kar  are  Sanskrit  names  for  an  elephant, 
it  was  probable  that  Vilosmia  might  he  the  same  as  Kargdna, 
the  large  village  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  being 
four  miles  to  the  north  of  Alranji  Khera.  The  chief  objec- 
tion to  this  identification  is  the  fact  that  Kuradna  is  appa- 
rently not  a  very  old  place,  althougli  it  is  sometimes  called 
Deora  Karsdna,  a  name  which  implies  the  possession  of  a 
temple  of  note  at  some  former  period.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  the  name  of  Karsdna  may  once  have  been  joined 
to  Alnmji,  in  the  same  way  that  we  find  Siixmdarpur  Atr&ji 
in  the  Ain  Akhnri.  As  the  identification  of  Karsdufi  with 
Pitosana  is  purely  conjectural,  it  is  useless  to  hazard  any 
more  speculations  on  this  subject.  The  bearing  and  distance 
from  Sankisa,  as  recorded,  by  Hwen  Thsang,  point  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sirpnra,  near  which  there  is  a  smaHjVil- 
lage  called  Pilkimi  or  PUokuni,  which  is  the  PiliiA-/ioftf>tt  , 

•  Jiilien'B  UweuThwieg,  1I.,83S. 
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our  maps.  It  is,  however,  a  very  p^tty  place ;  and,  although  it 
boasts  of  a.  small  Ichera,  or  mound  of  ruins,  it  cannot,  I 
think,  have  ever  been  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  circuit  of 
two  miles  which  Ilweu  Tlisang;  attiibutes  to  ^i-loskan-na. 
But  there  are  two  strong  points  in  its  iavour,  namely,  Ist, 
its  position  which  agrees  both  in  bearing  and  distance  with 
the  Chinese  pilgrim's  account;  imd  2nd,  its  name,  which  is 
almost  identical  with  the  old  name,  ah  being  very  commonly 
pronunced  as  kh,  so  that  Hwen  Thsang's  Piloaltmma  would 
usually  be  pronounced  PUokhana. 

In  proposing  Atranji-Khera  as  the  site  of  the  ancient 
PUoslutnaa,  I  am  influenced  solely  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
only  large  place  besides  Soron  of  any  antiquity  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  It  is  true  that  the  distance  from  Sankisa  is 
somewhat  greater  than  that  recorded  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim, 
namely,  45  miles,  instead  of  33  miles,  but  tbe  bearing  is 
exact ;  and  as  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  he  soma 
mistake  in  Hwen  Thsang's  recorded  distance,  I  think  that 
AtranjuKhera  has  a  better  claim  than  any  other  place  to  be 
identified  with  the  ancient  PUoshauna.  I  have  not  visited  the 
place  myself,  as  I  was  not  aware  of  its  importance  when  I  was 
in  its  neighbourhood.  I  have  had  it  inspected  by  a  trust- 
worthy servant,  whose  report  shows  that  Afranji  must  once 
have  been  a  place  of  considerable  extent  and  importance. 
According  to  him,  the  great  mound  of  Atranji  is  3,250  in 
length,  and  2,550  in  breadth  at  the  base.  Now,  these  dimen- 
sions would  give  a  circuit  of  about  two  miles,  which  is  the 
very  size  of  Piloshanna  as  recorded  by  Hwen  Tbsjing.  Its 
highest  point  is  41  feet  9  inches,  which,  if  my  identificatioa 
is  correct,  should  be  the  ruins  of  the  great  Stupa  of  Asoka, 
upwards  of  100  feet  in  height,  as  this  loftly  tower  is  said  to 
have  been  situated  inside  a  monastery  in  the  middle  of  the 
town.  Outside  the  town  thei-e  were  two  other  monasteriea, 
inhabited  by  300  monks.  These  may,  perhaps,  he  represented 
by  two  small  mounds  which  still  exist  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Great  Khera.  To  the  south  there  is  a  third  mound, 
165  feet  in  length  by  105  feet  in  breadth,  which  may 
possibly  be  the  remains  of  one  or  more  of  the  five  BramaniciJ 
temples  described  by  Hwen  Thsang. 

Kranji- Khera  had  two  gates, — one  to  the  east,  towards 
Win' Kdii  Nadi,  and  the  other  to  the  south.  The  foundation 
of  tbe  place  is  attributed    to   Raja    Vena    Chakravartti. 
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The  mound  is  corered  with  broken  bricks  of  lar^  size  and 
fragments  of  statues,  and  old  coins  arc  said  to  be  frrquently 
found.  All  the  existing  fragments  of  statues  are  said  to  be 
Brahmanlcal.  There  is  a  temple  of  Maliadeo  on  the  mound, 
and  there  are  five  llngmna  in  different  plaoes,  of  which  one 
is  6  feet  in  height.  The  principal  statue  is  that  of  a  four- 
armed  female  called  Devif  but  which,  as  she  is  represented 
treading  upon  a  prostrate  figure,  is  most  probably  Durgd.* 

The  only  objection  to  the  identification  of  Atranji  with 
Piloshanna  is  the  difference  between  the  distance  of  200  (», 
or  33  milea,  as  stated  by  Hwen  Thsang,  and  the  actual  dis- 
tance of  43  miles  direct,  or  about  48  or  50  miles  by  road.  I 
have  already  suggested  the  possibility  of  there  being  some 
mistake  in  the  recorded  distance  of  Hwen  Tbsang,  hut  per- 
haps an  equally  probable  explanation  may  be  found  in  the 
difference  of  the  length  of  the  yojana.  Hwen  Tbsang  states 
that  he  allowed  40  Chinese  li  to  the  yojana  ;  but  if  tiie  old 
yojana  of  Kohilkband  differed  from  that  of  the  Central  Doab 
as  much  as  the  kos  of  these  districts  now  differ,  his  distances 
would  have  varied  by  half  a  mile  in  every  kos,  or  by  two 
miles  in  every  yojana,  as  the  Rohilkhand  kos  is  only  1 J  mile, 
while  that  of  the  Doab  is  two  miles — the  latter  being  one- 
third  greater.  Now,  if  we  apply  this  difference  to  Hwen 
Thsang's  measurement  of  200  U,  or  33  miles,  we  increase  tlie 
distance  at  once  to  44  miles,  which  agrees  with  the  direct 
measured  distance  on  the  map.  I  confess,  however,  that  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  there  being 
a  mistake  in  Hwen  Tbsang's  recorded  distance,  as  I  find 
eiactly  the  same  measurement  of  200  /(given  as  the  distance 
between  Sankisa  and  Kanqj.  Now,  the  two  distances  are 
precisely  the  same,  that  is,  Sankisa  is  exactly  midway  between 
Atranji  and  Kaniy  ;  and  as  the  latter  distance  is  just  50  miles 
by  my  measurement  along  the  high  road,  the  former  must 
also  be  the  same.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  the  proltabillty 
that  both  of  these  distances  should  be  300  li,  or  50  miles, 
instead  of  200  li  as  recorded  in  the  test.  In  favor  of  this 
proposed  correction  I  may  cite  the  testimony  of  the  earUer 
Chinese  pilgrim  Pa  Hian,  who  makes  the  distance  from  San- 

•  At  my  reqilnt  Atranji  nw  risilwi  in  1885  bj  mj  friend  Mr.  C.  Home,  then  iu-is,"  <rf 
UuiipuH,  whiM«  account  nf  the  mineil  mound  «-ill  be  found  in  tbe  Bengal  AKiilti(■'^^ii;ty'■ 
Journil,  1666,  p.  165,  Tlie  mound  tiii«  been  du|{  up  in  all  dirpctiono  For  m^n  jj^^ .,. 
riea  in  Msrcb  of  bricki,  and   it  wu   witii  diAiculty  that  on  entre  biick  wtA  found  lor 
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kisa  to  Kanoj  7  yojanas,  or  49  miles.  At  Hwen  Tlisang's 
own  valuation  of  40  li  to  the  i/ojana,  this  measiu^ment  would 
^iTc  280  li ;  and  as  Fa  Ilian  docs  not  record  half  yojunaii, 
we  may  increase  the  distance  by  half  a  yojnna,  or  20  U, 
which  brings  the  total  op  to  300  li,  or  exacUy  60  miles. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  distances  and  those  recorded  by  Hwen 
Thsang,  there  still  rtmains  tl#e  important  fact  that  Sankisa 
was  exactly  midway  between  Kanoj  and  Piloshanna  just  as 
it  now  is  midway  between  KauoJ  aniX  ^ (rattji.  If  we  couple 
this  absolute  identity  of  position  with  the  fact  that  Atranji 
is  the  only  old  place  in  the  part  of  the  country  indicated 
by  Hwen  Tlisang,  we  can  scarcely  arrivo  at  any  other  con- 
clusion than  tbat  the  great  ruined  mound  of  Alra/iji  is  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Piloshanna. 


IX.    SANK  IS  A. 

The  site  of  Sankisa  was  discovered  by  me  in  1842,  but 
it  was  not  until  tlie  end  of  I8G2  that  I  got  an  opiKirlunity 
of  exploring  the  ruins  at  leisure.  The  name  of  the  place  is 
wntt«!n  St'ttg-kia-she  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  a  spelling  which 
is  well  preserved  in  the  Sankisa  of  the  present  day,  and  which 
represents,  with  considerable  faithfulness,  the  Sankdstja  of 
Sanskrit.  Uwen  Thsang  calls  it  also  by  the  name  of  Kie-pi^ 
f/ia,  or  Kap'tha,  of  which  I  was  unable  to  discover  any 
trace.*  Sankisa  was  one  of  the  most  famous  places  of  Bud- 
diiist  pUgi-imagc,  as  it  was  there  tbat  Buddlia  was  believed 
to  have  descended  from  the  Trayastrinsa  heaven  by  the  lad- 
der of  gold  or  gonjs,  accompanied  by  the  gods  Indra  and 
Bi-alima.  According  to  this  curious  legend,  Mdyd,  the 
niotlicr  of  Buddha,  died  seven  days  after  his  birth,  and 
ascended  at  once  to  the  Trayastrinaa  heaven,  the  abode  of  the 
33  gods,  of  whom  Indra  was  the  oliief.  But  as  she  had  no 
opportunity  in  this  abode  of  the  gods  of  hearing  the  law  of 
Buddha,  her  pious  son  ascended  to  the  TrayastriAsa  heaven 
and  preached  for  three  months  in  her  behalf.  He  then  descend- 
ed to  the  earth  with  the  gods  Brahma  and  Indra  by  three  stair- 
cases, one  of  which  was  formed  either  of  crystal  or  precioos 
stones,  another  of  gold,  and  the  third  of  silver.    According 

'  Jiilieu'a  Ukpu  Thvuig,  tl.,  £37. — In  liie  Brihufjaiata  it  ii  nid  that  tha  bmoua 
artronqmer,  Varthi  Mihira,  "oblain«l  the  gnwious  favour  of  iJiB  nin  ot  Kdfialaka:'  I  pre- 
Bame  that  thit  U  tlie  KU-fi4iia  oE  Uia  Ohin«ie  pi^rira.  Dr.  Kem  thinks  thftt  Tar&hs 
HiMn  nui  very  prnlMMy  educatcil  Ibere.  Swki'*  miu^  at  my  rate  tuiT«  been  ■  pUuw  of 
coDBideFable  uuportAlKe  in  tbe  6th  oeatiu;. 
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to  Fa  Hian,*  Buddha  descended  by  a  staircase  formed 
of  the  "seven  precioua  thinss,"  that  is,  the  preeious  metals 
and  procioua  gems;  whilst  Brahma  accompanied  him  on  Kia 
right  side  by  a  silver  ladder,  and  Indraon  bis  left  by  a  golden 
one.  But  Hwen  Tbsfingt  assigns  the  golden  steircase  to 
Buddha  himself,  the  silver  staircase  on  the  right  to  Brahma, 
and  the  crystal  staircase  on  the  left  to  Indra.  Tlie  descent  was 
accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  Devtts,  vi^io  scattered  showers 
of  flowers  on  all  sides  as  Lhey  sang  the  praises  of  Buddha. 

Such  are  the  main  points  of  this  curious  legend,  which 
is  believed  as  firmly  in  Barma  at  the  present  day,  as  it  was 
by  Asoka  2)100  years  ago,  or  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims  of  the 
5th,  6th,  and  7th  centuries  of  our  era.  According  to 
Fa  Hian,  the  three  staircases  disappeared  under  ground  imme- 
diately after  tho  descent,  leaving  only  seven  steps  risible. 
Apparently  these  seven  steps  must  hare  existed  in  the  time 
of  Asoka,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  been  anxious  to  behold 
their  foundations,  and  accordingly  sent  men  to  dig  down  to 
their  base.  But  the  diggers  "  reached  a  yellow  spring 
without  being  able  to  pcnutrnte  to  the  foundation."  Tlio 
King,  however,  "felt  sensible  of  a  great  increase  of  bis  faith 
and  veneration,"  and  therefore  built  a  chapel  over  the  three 
staircases,  and  upon  tho  middle  one  erected  a  full  length 
statue  of  Buddha  00  feet  high.  According  to  Hwen  ThsaDj('s 
account,  the  three  staircases  still  existed  in  his  time  (A.  D. 
f!30),  but  were  completely  sunk  in  the  earth.  On  their 
foundations,  however,  the  pious  Kings  of  ditl'erent  countries 
had  erected  three  staircases,  similar  to  the  first,  of  bricks 
and  stones,  ornamented  with  many  precious  things.  The 
height  of  these  staircases  was  about  70  feet.  Over  them 
there  was  a  V'thdr  containing  statues  of  Buddha,  Brahma,  and 
ludra,  who  were  represented  Icuoing  fornard  as  if  about  to 
descend.  The  Barmese  say  tliat  tho  descent  took  place  at 
tho  full  moon  of  Thadinrikyut  (October),  and  that  tho 
feet  of  the  steps  were  at  tlie  gate  of  the  city  of  Thint/'ka- 
tha-na-go,  or  SiiKjhtsanaffara.X  Hwen  Thsang  adds  that  tha 
three  staircases  were  placed  in  a  line  from  north  to  south, 
with  the  descent  facing  the  east,  and  that  they  stood  within 
the  walls  of  a  great  monastery. 


•  BbbI's  transUUou,  C.  XVII. 
t  JuUen'i!  trauslaUon,  11^  237. 
X  Buhop  Bisuidet's  Liie  ol  tlw  B 
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Close  to  the  staircases  there  was  a  stone  pillar,  70  feet 
in  height,  which  had  heen  erected  hy  King  Asoka.  It  was 
formed  of  a  hai-d,  fine-grained  reddish  stone,  and  had  a  hril- 
liant  polish.  On  its  summit  was  a  lion,  wlio  was  seated  facing 
the  stops.  There  were  figures  also  sculptured  ifiside  the  ^lUlar 
with  marvellous  art,  which  were  visihle  only  to  the  virtuous. 
This  is  Hwen  Thsang's  account,  with  which  Fa  Ilian's  agrees 
in  almost  every  particular ;  but  he  adds  a  curious  legend 
about  a  dispute  between  the  Sfdtnanas  and  heretics.  "  If," 
said  the  former,  "  this  place  ought  to  he  the  abode  of  tho 
Srimanas,  let  a  supernatural  testimony  proclaim  it.  They 
had  no  sooner  finished  this  speech  than  the  lion  oa  the 
summit  uttered  a  loud  roar." 

There  were  several  Siiipas  at  Sanktsa,  of  which  the  most 
'  famous  w,ere  the  following : 

Isf. — On  the  spot  wliere  Buddha  descended  firom  the 
Trayastrinsa  heaven,  accompanied  by  Indra  and  Brahma. 
This  Sinpa  is  not  mentioned  by  Hwen  Thsang,  but  it  is 
noticed  by  Fa  Ilian,  and  in  the  Barmesc  life  of  Buddha. 

2«rf. — On  the  spot  where  the  four  Buddhas  liad  formerly 
sat  and  taken  exercise. 

Zrd — At  the  place  where  Buddha  bathed. 

4)th  and  5th. — ^Two  small  Sliipas  of  Indra  and  Brahma. 

6/A, — On  the  spot  whore  the  female  mendicant  Pimdan- 
kavarnd  obtaiued  the  first  sight  of  Buddha  on  his  descent. 

Itk. — On  the  spot  where  Buddha  cut  his  hair  and  nails. 

Tlie  only  other  place  of  note  at  Sankisa  was  the  tank  of 
a  Ndga,  or  serpent,  which  was  situated  to  the  south-cast  of 
the  great  Stitpa.  Fa  Hian  says  that  this  Ndga  had  white 
ears;  that  he  lived  in  the  dwelling-place  of  tho  "ecclesi- 
astics," and  that  he  conferred  fertility  and  abundance  on  the 
"  country  by  causing  gentle  showers  to  fall  upon  tlie  fields, 
and  securing  thom  from  all  calamities."  A  chapel  was 
erected  for  his  use,  and  he  was  said  to  make  liis  appearance 
once  a  year.  "  When  the  ocelesiasties  perceive  him,  they 
present  him  with  cream  in  a  copper  vessel." 

Hwen  Thsang's  account  of  Sankiea  is  imfortunately  so 
meagro  that  we  have  but  little  to  guide  us  in  our  attempt  to 
identify  the  holy  places  of  hia  time  with  any  of  tho  ruins 
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of  tho  present  day.  The  oaly  spot  that  can  be  identified 
with  any  certainty  is  the  tank  of  tho  N<jga,  which  still  exisU 
to  the  south-east  of  the  ruins,  in  the  very  position  described 
hy  Hweu  Thsaiig.  Tho  name  of  the  Ndf/a  is  Kdrewar,  and 
that  of  the  tank  K&ttdahja  Tdl.  Milk  is  offered  to  him 
during  every  day  of  Vaiedkh,  and  on  ihc  Na-sj-pancli'inti  o{ 
Srdvaiba,  and  *'at  any  other  time  when  rmn  is  wanted."  In 
a  note  on  the  word  Chaurdsi  Sir  llcnrj'  Elliot*  has  given  an 
account  of  Sankisa,  in  which  he  asserts  that  this  Kdga  is 
the  common  Ndg  of  the  Ilindu  worship  to  whom  the  N^ 
panchami  is  spednlly  dedicated.  But  this  apinion  is  cer. 
tainly  wrong,  as  tlio  above  account  shows  that  tlio  Snukimt 
Ndtja  of  the  present  day  is  propitiated  with  oilbritigs  of  milk 
whenever  rain  is  wanted,  just  as  ho  was  in  A.  D.  JiOO,  when 
Fa  llian  visited  the  place.  This,  therefore,  is  not  the  com. 
mon  N''i{ftt  of  Hindu  worship,  hut  the  loc^al  Ndga  of  Sankisa, 
who  is  commonly  invoked  as  Kdrewar  Ndg  Devuta. 

Before  attempting  to  indentify  tho  site  of  the  great 
monastery  M'ith  its  three  famous  staircases,  its  lion  pillar  and 
attendant  Sliipas,  it  will  be  better  to  desoribe  the  jjlace  as  it 
13  at  present,  although  but  Uttlo  is  now  left  of  tho  groat  city 
of  Sanlcisa  with  all  its  magnificent  monuments.  Tho  smalt 
village  which  still  preserves  the  name  of  StaikUa  is  perched 
upon  a  lofty  mound  of  ruins  41  feet  In  height  above  the  fields. 
This  mound,  which  is  called  the  K'duh,  or  "fort,"  is  1,500 
feet  in  length  from  west  to  east,  and  1,000  feet  in  breadth.t 
On  the  north  and  west  faces  the  sides  are  steep,  but  on  the  other 
faces  the  slope  is  much  more  easy.  Due  south  from  the 
centre  of  tho  Kilah,  at  a  distance  of  l,(iOO  feet,  there  is  a 
mound  of  solid  brick-work  which  is  crowned  by  a  modern 
temple  dedicated  to  Bisdri  Dci-i,  who  is  described  as  a  goddess 
of  gi*cat  po^ver.  At  40O  feet  to  the  north  of  the  temple 
mound  there  is  a  capital  of  an  ancient  pillar  bearing  the 
figure  of  an  elephant,  standing,  but  both  his  trunk  and  tail 
are  wanting.  The  capital  itseli"  is  of  the  well  known  bell- 
shape,  corded  or  reeded  ijcrpendicularly,  with  an  abacus  of 
honeysuckle  similar  to  that  of  tho  iUlahabad  pillar.  Tho 
figure  of  the  elephant  is  by  far  the  best  represcmtation  of  that 
animal  that  I  have  seen  in  any  Indian  sculptiure.  Tho  veins 
of  the  legs  are  carefully  chiselled,  and  the  toes  of  tho  feot 
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are  woll  and  faithfully  represented,  but  the  loss  of  the  trunk 
prevents  us  from  forming  a  decided  opinion  as  to  its  excel- 
lence as  a  work  of  art.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  pasition 
of  the  legs,  the  animal  was  most  prohahly  represented  as 
standing  still  with  his  trunk  hanging  down.*  The  stone  is  a 
tine-grained  sandstone  of  reddish  hue,  and  has  hecn  very 
highly  polished.  The  hell-eapital  is  low,  its  breadth  being 
greater  than  its  height,  in  which  particular  it  resembles  the 
Asoka  Pillar  of  Napandgarh  Lanriya,  to  the  north  of  Bettiah. 
Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration  along  with 
the  superior  execution  of  the  work,  I  feel  satisfied  that  this 
capital  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  well  known  Asoka  Pillars 
■  of  jVllahabad  and  Navandgarh. 

Due  south  from  the  temple  of  Bisiri  Devi,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  200  feet,  there  is  a  small  mound  of  ruins  which 
appeai-s  to  he  the  remains  of  a  Slitpa.  Due  cast  from  the 
temple  000  feet,  there  is  an  oblong  mound  GOO  feet  in  length 
by  600  feet  in  breadth,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Nivi-ka-kot.  Nivi  I  believe  to  have  been  the  name  of 
the  man  who  formerly  brought  this  piece  of  gi'ound  into 
cultivation ;  and  Kot,  in  the  phraseology  of  Sankisa,  means 
simply  any  mound  of  ruins,  and  is  appUed  to  all  the  isolated 
portions  of  the  ramparts.  2ihirka-hot  would,  however,  appear 
to  be  the  remains  of  some  large  enclosed  building,  such 
as  a  Buddhist  monastery.  It  is  covered  with  broken  bricks 
of  Lirge  size,  and  a  few  fragments  of  stone ;  but  I  could 
not  trace  any  remains  of  walls  on  the  surface.  At  the 
south-east  and  north-east  angles  of  Nici-kO'kot  there  are 
large  circular  mounds  which  are  probably  the  remains  of 
Sttipm  from  which  all  the  avaUablo  bricks  have  been 
removed ;  and  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north  there  is  a  third 
mound  of  the  sajne  character. 

The  Kilah  and  the  different  mounds  of  all  sizes  around 
the  temple  form  a  mass  of  ruin  3,000  feet  in  length  by  2,000 
feet  in  breadth,  or  nearly  2  miles  in  circuit.  But  this  was 
only  the  central  portion  of  the  ancient  city  of  Sankisa,  com- 
prising the  citadel  and  the  religious  buildings  that  were  clus- 
tered around  the  three  holy  staircases.  The  city  itself,  which 
woidd  appear  to  have  surrounded  this  central  mound  on  all 
sides,  was  enclosed  with  an  earthen  rampart,  18,900  feet,  or 
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Upwards  of  3J  miles  in  circuit.  The  greater  part  or  (his 
rampart  still  remains,  Uic  shape  being  a  lolerably  regular 
dodecagon.  On  three  sides,  to  the  east,  the  north-east, 
and  the  south-cast,  there  are  breaks  or  openings  in  the  line  of 
rampart  which  are  traditionally  said  to  bo  the  positions  of 
the  three  gates  of  the  city.  In  proof  of  the  tnuUtion,  the 
people  refer  to  the  village  of  Paor-Khcria,  or  "  Gate-viUageJ' 
which  is  just  outside  the  south-east  gap  in  the  ramparts. 
But  tlio  name  is  pronounced  Puor,  and  not  Paiir,  and  may, 
therefore  refer  to  the  staircasL-s  or  steps  (PaoriJ,  and  not  to 
tlie  gate.  The  Kdli  or  KdUndri  Sadc  flows  past  the  south* 
west  corner  of  the  ramparts  from  (he  MdjghiU,  whioli  is  half 
a  mile  distant,  to  the  Kakra  Qhdt,  which  is  rather  more  tlian  • 
DUO  mile  to  the  south  of  the  line  of  rampart's. 

To  the  north-west,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  stands 
the  large  mound  of  Agatutt,  which  is  10  feet  in  height,  and  ' 
rather  more  than  hall'  a  mile  in  diameter  at  base.  The  name 
of  the  old  town  is  said  to  have  been  Agahat,  but  the  place  is 
now  called  Agahat  Sarai  (Agahat  of  the  maps)  from  a 
modern  Sttrai,  which  was  buUt  in  A.  H.  1080,  or  A.  1).  IOCS), 
on  the  nortli-east  corner  of  the  mound,  by  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  Patli&n  Zamindar.  Thu  people  say  that  before 
this  the  place  had  been  deserted  for  several  centuries  ;  bat  as 
I  obtained  a  tolerably  complete  series  of  the  copper  coins  of 
the  Muhanmiadan  Kings  of  Delhi  and  Jonpur,  I  presume 
that  it  could  not  have  beea  deserted  for  any  very  long  time. 
The  mound  is  covered  wtih  broken  bricks  of  large  size,  which 
alone  is  a  sure  tost  of  antiquity :  and  as  it  is  of  the  same 
height  as  that  of  Sankha,  the  people  are  most  probably  right 
in  then-  assertion  tliat  the  two  places  are  of  the  same  age. 
In  both  mounds  are  found  the  same  old  coins  without  any 
inscriptions,  the  more  ancient  being  square  pieces  of  silver 
covered  with  various  punch  marks,  and  the  others  aquai-e 
pieces  of  copper  that  have  been  cast  in  a  mould, — all  of 
which  are,  in  my  opinion,  anterior  to  the  invaaiou  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

In  identifying  Sankisa  with  the  Sangka£t/a  of  the 
Jtumdt/atia  and  the  Seng-kia-»he  of  the  Chinese,  we  are  sup- 
ported, not  only  by  its  absohito  identity  of  name,  but  like- 
wise by  its  relative  position  with  regard  to  three  such  well 
known  places  as  Mathura,  KunoJ,  and  Ahkhhatra.  la  size, 
also,  it  agrees  very  closely  with  the  measurement  giyen  by  i 
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Ilffcn  Thsang;  his  circuit  of  20  li,  or  3^  miles,  being  only  a 
little  less  than  my  measurement  of  1S,UU0  foot,  or  S^-  miles. 
There  can  bo  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  place  is  actually 
the  same  ;  but  in  attempting  to  identify  the  sites  of  any  of 
the  holy  spots  mentioned  by  Hwen  Thsang,  I  find  myself 
baflled  at  the  outset  by  the  indefinitencss  as  well  as  the 
mcagreness  of  the  pilgrim's  descriptions.  It  is  his  usual 
practice  to  state  the  relative  bearings  and  distances  of  most 
of  the  chief  places  of  Buddhist  veneration,  but  in  describing 
San&isa  he  has  given  only  one  bearing  mid  not  u  single  dis- 
tance. The  tank  of  the  Naga  is  the  one  solitary  spot  (hat 
can  be  identified  with  certainty,  the  sites  of  all  the  rest  being 
.  only  guesses  of  more  or  less  probability. 

But  the  difiBculty  regarding  the  identification  of  the 
Asoka  Pillar  is  of  a  different  kind.  Both  of  the  Chinese 
pilgrims  make  mention  of  only  one  pillar  at  Sankisa,  which 
was  crowned  with  the  figure  of  a  lion,  and  Fa  Hian  records  a 
silly  legend  which  refers  to  the  miraculous  roar  of  this  lion 
statue.  Now,  the  only  piece  of  an  Asoka  Pillar  at  present 
existing  is  the  elephant  capital,  which  I  have  already  des- 
cribed, and  which,  however  absurd  it  may  seem,  1  think  may 
possibly  be  the  lion  pillar  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims.  The 
reasons  which  induce  me  to  think  so  ai"e  the  following ;  First, 
the  elephant  capital  is  undoubtedly  much  older  than  the  date 
of  either  of  the  pilgrims,  and  yet,  if  it  is  not  the  same  as  the 
lion  capital,  it  has  been  left  altogether  undescl-ihed  by  them, 
although  its  great  size  could  scarcely  have  allowed  it  to  re- 
main unnoticed;  second,  the  height  of  the  elephant  pillar 
would  seem  to  correspond  very  closely  with  that  of  the 
lion  pillar,  as  recorded  by  Pa  Hian,  who  calls  it  30  cubits, 
or  from  45  to  60  feet  according  to  the  value  of  the  Chinese 
chhi.  Now,  the  diameter  of  the  neck  of  the  elephant  pillar 
is  2  feet  0^  inches,  Mhich.  compared  with  tlie  dimensions  of 
tlie  Allahabad  pillar,  2  feet  2  inches  neck  diameter,  to  35  feet 
of  height,  gives  a  total  for  the  shaft  of  the  Sankisa  Pillar  of 
i4  feet  3  inches.  By  adding  to  this  the  height  of  the  capital, 
we  obtain  52^  feet  as  the  probable  height  of  the  Sanlisa 
Pillar.*  Third,  as  the  trunk  of  the  elephant  has  long  been 
lost,  it  ia  possible  that  it  was  missing  before  the  time  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrims,   and  if  so,  the  nature  of  the  animal  might 

■  Tbu  bdl-capiU  witL  iU  hoDey-siickle  oniniueutcJ  uIhioub  ia  ZlnA  10  intbea  high,  mil 
the  cuua  ill  diaou^r.  Tim  clepliaol  ia  1  feet  i  luclic*  in  hi:igbl,  oiating  the  tutnl  height 
of  ca[ntiil  8  [cot  3  inchas. 
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easily  have  lifcn  mistaken  at  a  lioi>ht  of  50  (art  ahovc  the 
ground.  Indeed,  supposiui^  the  pillar  to  be  tho  same,  tliia 
is  tlio  only  way  in  wbich  I  can  account  for  the  mistftke 
about  the  auimal.  But,  if  the  pillar  is  not  the  same,  tho 
silence  of  both  pilgrims  regarding  this  magnificent  elephant 
pillar  seems  to  me  quite  imaecountahlc.  On  tho  whole, 
tluTcfore,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  elephant's  trunk 
having  been  long  lost,  the  nature  of  tho  animal  was  mis- 
taken when  viewed  from  a  distance  of  50  feet  beneath. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of 
the  two  pilgrims  regarding  the  capital  of  one  of  the  Srdtagli 
pillars,  which  Fa  liian  calls  an  ox,  and  llwon  Tbsang  an 
elephant.* 

Admitting,  then,  that  this  elephant  capital  is  not  im- 
probably tho  same  as  the  Hon  pillar  described  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrims,  we  have  a  clue  to  the  site  of  tho  gi*eat  monastery 
which  would  seem  to  have  enclosed  within  its  walls  the  great 
stone  pillar  as  well  as  the  three  holy  staircases.  I  infer, 
therefore,  that  the  temple  of  Bisiiri  Devi  moat  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  the  tlu-ee  staircases,  and  that  the  three 
raounds  wbich  stand  to  tho  east  of  the  Nivi-ka-koi  may  be 
tho  remains  of  the  three  Stupas  which  were  erected  on  tho 
three  other  holy  spots  of  Saiikisa,  wbich  have  already  been 
described.  I  made  several  excavations  about  the  difforcnt 
mounds  just  noticed,  but  without  any  success. 

I  made  also  a  careful  but  an  unsuccessful  search  for 
some  trace  of  the  base  of  tho  stone  pillar.  Tho  people  were 
unanimous  that  tho  elephant  capital  bad  been  in  its  present 
position  beyond  the  memory  of  any  one  now  living,  and  most 
of  them  added  that  it  now  stands  in  its  original  position. 
But  there  wore  a  few  men  who  pointed  to  a  spot  on  the  west 
of  the  village,  or  Kilah  mound,  as  the  original  site  of  tho 
capital.  Here,  indeed,  there  is  an  octagonal  hole  in  a  small 
mound,  from  which  the  bricks  of  a  solid  foundation  have 
been  removed.  If  any  dependence  could  be  placed  upon 
this  statement,  the  mound  on  which  the  village  now  stands 
would  almost  certainly  be  the  site  of  tho  great  monastery 
with  its  three  holy  staircases,  and  the  three  mounds  to  tho  , 
east  of  Nivi'ka-kot  would  still  represent  the  throe  Slnpas. 
Tiie  main  objection  to  our  accepting  this  statement  as  correct 
is  the  apparent  want  of  all  object  in  the  removal  of  the 

•  Beal'a  fn  Hiftu,  C.  XVII.,  p.  6S  ;  and  Julicn's  Hweu  Tli.<uig.  11.,  p.  SS'J. 
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elephant  capital  to  any  other  site.  It  is,  however,  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  capital  may  have  been  stopped  on  its  way  to 
the  temple  of  Ma/iddeva,  near  the  Naga  mound  and  tank. 
The  temple  of  Jiisdri  Devi  would  then  he  the  site  of  one 
of  the  ten  ancient  Bmhmanical  fanes  which  are  described 
hy  Hwen  Thsang.  Altogether,  this  is,  perhaps,  a  more  pro- 
bable solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the  case  than  that  first 
described.* 

In  his  description  of  Sankisa,  Hwen  Thsang  mentions 
a  curious  fact,  that  the  Bmhmans  who  dwelt  near  the  great 
monastery  were  "  many  tens-of-thousands"  in  number.  As 
■  an  illustration  of  this  statement,  I  may  mention  that  the 
people  have  a  tradition  that  Sankisa  was  deserted  from  1800 
to  1900  years  ago,  and  that  1300  years  ago,  or  about  A.  D. 
.  560,  it  was  given  by  a  Kayalh  to  a  body  of  Urahmans.  They 
add  also  that  the  population  of  the  village  of  Paor-Kheria 
is  known  to  have  been  wholly  Brahman  until  a  very  recent 
period. 

X.    K  A.  N  O  J  . 

Of  the  great  city  of  Kanoj,  which  for  many  hundi-od 
years  was  the  llindu  Capital  of  Northern  India,  the  existing 
remains  arc  few  and  unimportant.  In  A.  D.  101 G,  when 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni  approached  Kanoj,  the  historian  relates 
that  *'  ho  there  saw  a  city  which  raised  its  head  to  the  skies, 
and  which  in  strength  and  structure  might  justly  boast  to 
have  no  ei|ual."t  Jnst  one  century  earlier,  or  in  A.  D.  915, 
Kanoj  is  mentioned  by  Masudi  as  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
Kings  of  India,  an(l  about  A.  D.  900  Abu  Zaid,  on  the 
authority  of  Ibn  "Wahab,  calls  '*  Kadiige,  a  great  city  in  the 
kingdom  of  Gozar."  At  a  still  earlier  date,  in  A.  D.  G3i, 
we  have  the  account  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hwen  Thsaug, 
who  describes  Kanoj  as  being  20  ti,  or  3-^  miles,  in  length,  and 
4  or  5  //,  or  three-quarter  of  a  mile,  in  hreadth.  The  city  was 
Burroimded  by  strong  walls  and  deep  ditches,  and  was  washed 
by  the  Ganges  along  its  eastern  faccj  The  last  fact  is  cor- 
roborated by  Fa  Ilian,  who  stales  that  the  city  touched  the 
Kivpr  Ilcntf  (Ganges)  when  he  visited  it  in  A.  D.  4iOO.§ 

'  1  have  nlreuly  notical,  p,  2T3,  that  Uie  Barmem  IMe  of  Uiid.llia  fii«  thu  point  ot 
ilMWnt  at  the  "gMe  <>E  tlie  aty,"  lUiil  Ui'is  {lodtion  aeema  also  to  be  indicated  bj  tlie  rUII 
txuiiag  tanoe  ut  Paar-UiiTia,  or  "  SUircate  Village,"  which  it  idtuat«d  jiist  ciutude  the 
*buLli-BWt  niicDiDg.  or  gntn,  in  the  earthen  rampuU. — 8«o  Plate  Ku.  XLV. 

t  Bri^»  FerUliU,  L,  y.  67. 

;  Julitn'ii  BncD  Tltouig,  II.,  p,  243. 

S  B«ml'e  Fa  Hiao,  C.  XVllL,  p.  70. 
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Kanqj  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  about  A.  D.  liO,  as 
Kanogiza.  But  the  earliest  notice  of  the  place  is  undoubt- 
edly the  old  familiar  legend  of  the  Purftnas,  wbicli  refers 
the  Sanskrit  name  of  KanifU'Kuhja,  or  the  "  bump-backed 
maiden"  to  tho  curso  of  tbe  sage  Vayu  on  Ibc  hundred 
daughters  of  Kitaanabha. 

At  the  time  of  Ilwcn  Thsang's  visit,  Kanoj  was  the 
capital  of  Raja  H/trs/m  Fardhana,  the  most  powerful  sover- 
eign in  Northern  India.  Tho  Chinese  pilgrim  calls  him  a 
Fei-she,  or  Vaisi/a,  but  it  seema  probable  that  he  must  have 
mistaken  tho  Vaisa,  or  Bais,  Rajput,  for  tho  Vaivya,  or  Bai^, 
which  is  the  name  of  the  mercantile  class  of  tbe  Hindus;- 
otherwise  Harsha  Vardhana's  connexion  by  marriage  witli 
tho  Rajput  families  of  Malwa  and  Balabhi  would  have  been 
quite  impossible.*  BaiswAra,  tho  coimtry  of  tbe  ]Jais  Raj- 
puts, extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucknow  to  Kbais 
Miinikpur,  and  thus  comprizes  nearly  the  whole  of  Southern 
Oudh.  The  Bais  Rajputs  claim  descent  from  the  famous 
SiUiedhan,  w  hose  capital  is  said  to  have  been  Daundla-Khera, 
on  the  north  hank  of  Iho  Ganges.  Their  close  proximity 
to  K.ahoj  is  in  favour  of  the  sovereignty  which  they  claim 
for  their  ancestors  over  the  whole  of  the  Gangetio  Doab  from 
Delhi  to  Allahabad.  But  their  genealogical  lists  are  too 
imperfect,  and  most  probably  also  too  incorrect,  to  euablo 
us  to  identify  any  of  their  recorded  ancestors  with  the 
Princes  of  Uarsha  Vardhana's  family. 

The  vast  cmpu'e  which  Harsha  Vardhana  raised  during 
his  long  reign  of  42  years,  between  A.  D.  007  and  618,  is 
described  by  Hwcn  Thsang  as  extending  from  the  foot  of 
the  KJishmir  Hills  to  Assam,  and  from  Nepal  to  the  Narbada 
River,  lie  intimidated  tbe  Raja  of  Kashmir  into  surrender- 
ing the  tooth  of  Buddha,  and  his  triumphal  procession  from 
Pfl,taliputra  to  Kanoj  was  attended  hy  no  less  than  20  tribu- 
tary Rajas  from  Assam  and  Magadha  on  the  east,  to  J^land- 
har  on  the  west.  In  tho  plenitude  of  his  power,  Ilarsba 
Vardhana  invaded  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  Karbada, 
where  he  was  successfully  opposed  by  Raja  Bulakesi,  and 
after  many  repulses  was  obliged  to  retire  to  his  own  king' 
dom.    This  account  of  Hwcn  Thsang  is  most  sing^Dlarlj 

*  1  tukve  1111  duiilit  nu  this  subject  nuw  (1871),  ue  Uivni  id  luduu  Scottiit  aiiUiaritF  fat 
Om  iuUnuiuTui^B  wiUi  thu  MiUwa  Euoily. 
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corroborated  in  every  particular  by  several  ancient  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Chdlukya  Kajas  of  Kalyan.  According  to  these 
inscriptions,  Raja  Vikram&ditya,  the  grandson  of  Fnlakesi 
Vallablia,  gained  the  title  of  FaraTneswara^  "  by  the  defeat 
of  Sri  Harsha  Vardhana,  famous  in  the  north  countries."* 
Now  Vikramaditya's  reign  is  known  to  have  commenced  in 
Sake  614,  or  A.  D.  592,  as  one  of  his  inscriptions  is  dated 
in  Sake  530,  or  A.  D.  608,  which  is  called  the  ICth  year  of 
his  reign  ;t  and  as  his  grandson  did  not  succeed  to  the  throne 
until  the  Sake  year  618,  or  A.  D.  696,  it  is  certain  that 
Yikramaditya  must  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Harsha 
Vardhana  throughout  the  .  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
his  reign.  The  unusually  long  reigns  of  the  earlier  Chdlukya 
Princes  have  led  Mr.  Walter  Elliot  to  suspect  the  accuracy 
of  the  dates,  although,  as  he  points  out,  "  the  succeeding 
dates  tally  with  each  other  in  a  way  that  affords  the  strongest 
presumption  of  their  freedom  from  any  material  error."  The 
question  of  the  accuracy  of  these  dates  is  now  most  satisfac- 
torily confirmed  by  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  the  con- 
temporary record  of  Hwen  Thsang,  'iv'hich  I  have  quoted 
above. 

In  determining  the  period  of  Harsha*s  reign,  between 
the  years  607  and  648  A.  D.,  I  have  been  guided  by  the 
following  evidetoce:  1st,  the  date  of  his  death  is  fixed 
by  the  curious  leported  fulfilment  of  Hwen  Thsang*s  dream,  J 
and  by  the  report  of  the  Chinese  embassy  §.  2nd,  in  speak- 
ing of  Harsh^'s  career,  the  pilgrim  records  that  from  the 
time  of  his  accession  Harsha  was  engaged  in  continual  war 
for  5^  years,  and  that  afterwards  for  about  30  years  he  reign- 
ed in  peace.  This  statement  is  repeated  by  Hwen  Thsang, 
when  on  his  return  to  China,  on  the  authority  of  the  Kins: 
himself,  who  informed  him  thkt  he  had  then  reigned  for 
vpioards  of  30  years,  and  that  the  quinquennial  assembly 
then  collected  was  the  aixth  which  he  had  convoked.  From 
these  different  statements  it  is  certain  that  at  the  date  of 
Hwen  Thsang's  return  to  China,  in  A.  D.  640,  Harsha  had 

*  Bombay  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  III.,  206. 

f  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  IV.,  10. 

J  See  the  discussion  on  this  date  in  my  "  Andcnt  Geography  of  India,"  Appendix, 
p.  56y. 

§  Journal,   "  Asiatic  Society,"   Bengal,  1837,  p.  69, — anonymous  translation.     See  also 
Journal  Afiiatique,  1839,  p.  398,  French  translation  by  M.  Pauthier. 
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reigned  uptcards  of  30  years,  and  somewhat  less  than  35 
years.  His  accession  must,  therefore,  he  placed  between 
A.  D.  605  and  GIG.  3rd,  now,  in  the  middle  of  this  very 
period,  in  A.  D.  G07,  as  wo  learn  from  Ahu  Itihan,  was 
cstahlished  the  Sri  Harsha  era,  which  was  still  prevalent 
in  Mathura  and  Kanoj  in  the  beginning  of  the  lltb  century. 
Considering  the  exact  agreement  of  the  names  and  dates, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  tlic 
ITarska,  who  established  an  era  in  Kanoj  in  A.  D.  607,  was 
tho  great  King  Marsha  Vardhana  who  reigned  at  Kanoj 
during  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  centxiry. 

Hwen  Thsang  adds  some  particulars  regarding  the 
family  of  Harsha  Vardhana,  which  induce  mo  to  think  it ' 
probable  that  it  may  be  identified  with  one  of  the  dynasties 
whose  names  have  been  preserved  in  tho  genealogies  of  Ibo 
B;\javali.  The  names  differ  in  tho  various  copies,  hut  they 
agree  generally  in  making  Bdj  Sliiff,  who  reigned  only  nine 
years,  the  predecessor  of  JIara  or  Mari  Sing,  who  is  recorded 
to  have  reigned  for  44  or  45  years.  Now,  according  to  Hwen 
Thsang,  tho  predecessor  and  elder  brother  of  Harsha  Var- 
dhana was  Riljya  Vardhana,  who  was  assassinated  shortly 
after  his  accession.  Here  both  tho  names  of  those  two  Kings 
and  tho  lengths  of  their  reigns  agree  so  well  together  as  to 
suggest  the  probability  of  their  identity.  In  most  copies 
of  the  H  Ajavali,  this  dynasty  of  six  Kings,  of  which  Raja  and 
Sara  are  the  3rd  and  4th  names,  is  made  tho  inimediato 
predecessor  of  tho  Great  Tomar  dynasty,  whoso  accession 
lias  already  been  assigned  in  my  account  of  the  Kings  of 
Delhi  to  the  year  73G  A.  H.  The  following  lists  giro  tho 
names  of  all  the  Kings  of  this  dynasty  according  to  the 
various  authorities  in  my  possession : 
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According  to  Sayid  Ahmad  tho  accession  of  SUr  Sing,  who  is  I 
the  Ilara  or  Hari  of  tho  other  lists,  took  pkfo  iu  A.  D.  611, 


or  within  four  years  of  the  date  already  obtained  for  Harsha 
Vardhana. 

In  my  account  of  Delhi  I  have  i;ivcn  my  reasons  for 
helicvinE^  that  Kanoj  was  the  capifal  of  the  Tamars  down 
to  the  invasion  of  Mahmud  in  A.  D.  1021,  immediately  after 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Buja  Jay  Fdl.  Shortly  after  that 
date,  the  small  town  of  Biiri  to  the  north  of  Lueknow  he- 
camo  the  capital,  until  about  A.  K.  1050,  when  the  Tomars 
retired  to  Delhi  before  the  growing  power  of  the  Hdhtors. 
Onec  more  Kanoj  heeamo  the  capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom, 
and  the  rival  of  Delhi,  both  in  extent  and  in  magnificence. 
Here  Jaya  Chandra,  the  last  of  the  Jidhtors,  celebrated  the 
'  Astvaniedha,  ot  "Ilorse-sacrifico;"  and  hero  in  open  day 
did  Prithi  Raja,  the  daring  Chief  of  the  Chohlns,  carry  on 
the  willing  daughter  of  the  Mdhlor  Iving,  in  spite  of  the 
gallant  resistance  of  the  two  Bandfar  heroes,  AIha  and  Udal. 
The  fame  of  these  two  brothers,  which  is  fully  equal  to  that 
of  Prithi  Kaja  himself,  is  still  preserved  in  the  songs  and 
traditions  of  the  people  amongst  the  Chandels  of  Mahoba 
and  the  Efthtors  and  Chandels  of  the  Doah.  After  the  fall 
of  Delhi  in  Jannary  1191  A.  D.,  Muhammad  Ghori  marched 
against  Kanoj.  Kaja  Jaya  Chandra  retired  before  him  as 
far  as  Banfiras,  where  he  made  his  last  stand,  but  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  The  Raja  escaped  from  the  field,  but 
was  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Ganges.  When  his 
body  was  recovered  by  the  conquerors,  it  was  found  that  he 
bad  false  teeth  fixed  with  wires  of  gold.  With  Jaya  Chan- 
dra ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Rdhtors  of  the  Doalj,  and  tlic 
wealth  and  importance  of  the  far-famed  capital  of  Kanoj. 
Only  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  it  is  described  by  Ibn 
Hatuta.  as  a  "  small  town,"  and  from  that  time  down  to  the 
present  this  ancient  city  has  gradually  lessened  in  conse- 
quence ;  but  as  it  was  close  to  the  high  road  of  the  Doah, 
it  still  continued  to  be  visited  by  numerous  travellers  who 
where  attracted  by  its  ancient  fame.  The  final  blow  to  its 
prosperity  has  now  been  given  by  the  diversion  of  the  rail- 
road to  Et3.wa,  which  leaves  Kanoj  far  away  to  the  east,  to 
be  visited  for  the  future  only  by  the  curious  antiquary  and 
the  civil  ofhcials  of  the  district. 

In  eompariog  Hwcn  Tlisang's  description  of  ancient 
Kanoj  witli  the  existing  remains  of  the  city,  I  am  obliged 
to  confess  with  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify 
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cvon  one  solitary  silo  witli  any  cprtaliityj  so  completely  liM 
almost  evnry  trace  of  Hindu  ot«upation  been  obliterated  by 
the  Musalmiins.  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  people, 
the  ancient  city  extended  from  tlio  slirine  of  HCtji  Uarmdyan 
on  tlie  north  near  the  llaj  GhM,  to  tho  nuiglibourhood  of 
Miranka-Sara  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  exactly  Ihreo 
miles.  Towards  the  west,  it  is  said  to  have  rfached  to  Kapat^a 
and  Makaratidnagar,  two  villages  on  the  higli  road,  about 
three  miles  from  Mdji  Ilarmdyan.  On  tho  east  tho  Iwundary 
was  the  old  bed  of  tho  Ganges,  or  Chola  Gaugd  as  the 
people  call  it,  although  it  is  recorded  in  our  maps  as  the  Kali 
Hadi.  Their  account  is,  that  the  Kali,  or  Kdliudri  A^aUi, 
formerly  joined  tho  Ganges  near  Sangirdmjyvr  or  Sangrtim- ' 
piir ;  but  tliat  several  hundred  years  ago  the  great  river  took 
a  more  northerly  course  from  tliat  point,  while  the  waters 
of  the  Kdli  Nadi  continued  to  flow  down  tlic  deserted  chan- 
nel. As  an  open  channel  still  exists  between  Saiigrdinpur 
and  the  KdU  Nadi,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  popular  account 
is  correct,  and  that  the  stream  which  flows  under  Kanoj,  from 
SaiKjrdmpur  to  Mheudi  Ghdt,  although  now  chiefly  filled 
with  tho  wnt4;rs  of  the  Kali  Ivitdi,  was  ongiaally  the  main 
eliannel  of  the  Ganges.  Tho  accounts  of  Fa  llian  and 
Ilwen  Thsaug,  who  place  Kauoj  on  the  Ganges,  are  there- 
fore confirmed,  not  only  by  tho  traditions  of  the  people,  but 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  old  channel  still  exists  under  the 
name  of  the  Cfiolu  Gangd,  or  little  Ganges." 

The  modern  town  of  Kanoj  occupies  only  the  north  end 
of  tho   site  of  the   old  city,  including  the  whole  of  what  is 
now  called  the  Kilah  or  citadel.    The   boundaries   arc  well 
defined  by   the  shrine  of  Mdji  llannuijan  on  tiie  north,  the 
tomb  of  Tdj  Bdj  on    the    south-west,    and    the    Masjid  and 
tomb  of  Makhdiim   Jahdtiiya  on  the  south-east.     The  housea 
are  much  scattered,   especially  inside   the   citadel,  so  thfti  J 
thougli  the  city  still  covers  nearly  one  square  mile,  yet  the  I 
population   barely   exceeds  16,000  in  number.    The  citadel,  ■ 
whieii  oeoupics  all  the  highest  ground,  is  triangular  in  shape, 
its  northern  point  being  the  shrine    of  Jldji   Ilarniutfan,   its 
south-west    point  the  temple  of  Ajay  I'al,  and  its  soutli-oast 
point  the  large  bastion  called  Knhcm   Kali   Burj,     Each   of  J 
the  faces  is  about  4,000   feet  in  length,  that  to  the  nortli-  ] 
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west  being  protected  by  the  bed  of  the  nameless  dry  Nala ; 
that  to  the  north-east  by  the  Chota  Gangd  ;  while  that  to 
the  south  must  have  been  covered  by  a  ditch,  which  is  now 
one  of  the  main  roads  of  the  city,  running  along  the  foot 
of  the  mound  from  the  bridge  below  Ajay  Pal's  temple  to 
the  Kshem  Kali  bastion.  On  tlie  north-east  face  the  mound 
rises  to  60  or  70  feet  in  height  above  the  low  groimd  on  the 
bank  of  the  river ;  and  towards  the  Nala  on  the  north-west, 
it  still  maintains  a  height  of  from  4Q  to  50  feet.  On  the 
southern  side,  however,  it  is  not  more  than  30  feet  imme- 
diately below  the  temple  of  Ajay  Pdl^  but  it  increases  to 
40  feet  below  the  tomb  of  £dla  Pir,  The  situation  is  a 
commanding  one ;  and  before  the  use  of  cannon  the  height 
alone  must  have  made  Kanoj  a  strong  and  important  posi- 
tion. The  people  point  out  the  sites  of  two  gates, — the 
first  to  the  north,  near  the  shrine  of  Mdji  Harmdyan^  and 
the  second  to  the  south-east,  close  to  the  Kshem  Kali  Burj. 
But  as  both  of  these  gates  lead  to  the'river  it  is  certain  that 
there  must  have  been  a  third  gate  on  the  land  side  towards 
tiie  south-west,  and  the  most  probable  position ,  seems  to  be 
immediately  under  the  walls  of  the  Rang  Mahal^  and  close 
to  the  temple  of  Ajay  Pdl. 

Accordiig  to  tradition,  the  ancient  city  contained  84 
wards,  or  MahaUis,  of  which  25  are  still  existing  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  town.  If  we  take  the  area  of  these 
25  wards  at  three-quarters  of  a  square  mile,  the  84  wards 
of  the  ancient  city  would  have  covered  just  2^  square  miles. 
Now,  this  is  the  very  size  that  is  assigned  to  the  old  city  by 
Hwen  Thsang,  who  makes  its  length  20  Ze,  or  3J  miles,  and 
its  breadth  4  or  5  U,  or  just  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  which 
multiplied  together  give  just  2^  square  miles.  Almost  the 
same  limits  may  be  determined  from  the  sites  of  the  existing 
ruins,  which  are  also  the-  chief  find-spots  of  the  old  coins 
with  which  Kanoj  abounds.  According  to  the  dealers,  the 
old  coins  are  found  at  £dla  Pir  and  Bang  Mahal,  inside 
the  Fort ;  at  Mdkhditm  Jahdnia,  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Fort ;  at  Makarandnagar  on  the  high  road ;  and  intermedi- 
ately at  the  small  villages  of  Singh  Bhawdni  and  KUtlupur. 
The  only  other  productive  site  is  said  to  be  Bdjgir,  an 
ancient  mound  covered  with  brick  ruins  on  the  bank  of  the 
Chota  Gangd f  tliree  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Kanoj. 
Taking  all  these  evidences  into  consideration,  it  appears  to 
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me  almost  certain  that  the  ancient  city  of  Ilwcn  ThBOn^s 
time  must  Imve  cxlonded  from  Hdji  Haitndyan  and  the 
A'lifieui  Kali  HurJ,  on  the  Iiank  of  the  Gan^s  (now  the  CAo(« 
Gam/a),  in  a  south-west  direction,  to  Mnlarandnagar,  on 
the  Grand  Tmnlc  lload,  a  length  of  just  three  miles,  with 
a  general  breadth  of  about  one  mile  or  somewhat  leas. 
Within  these  limits  are  found  all  the  ruins  that  still  exist 
to  jwiut  out  the  position  of  the  once  famous  city  of  Kanoj.* 

The  only  remains  of  any  interest  arc,  1st,  the  ruins  of 
the  old  palaee,  now  called  the  Maiif;  Mahal;  2nd,  the  Ilindu 
pillars  of  the  Jdma  Mmjid;  3rd,  the  llindu  pillars  of  the 
Masjid  of  Mtfkhdnm  Jahuniya  ;  and  4th,  the  Ilindu  statues  , 
in  the  village  of  Singh  Bhatcdni.  The  other  remnins  are 
simple  mounds  of  all  sizes,  covered  with  broken  bricks, 
traces  of  brick  walls,  and  broken  figures.  These  are  found  , 
in  several  places  inside  the  citadel,  but  more  particularly 
at  the  temple  of  Ajay  Pal,  a  modem  building  on  an  ancient 
site.  Outside  the  citadel  they  are  found  chiefly  about  the 
shrine  of  MakhdCun  Jahihiiya  on  the  south-cast,  and  about 
Makrandnagar  on  the  south-west. 

The  ruins  of  the  Itaug  Mahal,  which  are  situated  in 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  citadel,  consist  of  a  strong 
brick  wall  faced  with  blocks  of  A</HAar,  210  ftect  in  Icngtli, 
and  25  Icct  in  height  aljovc  the  sloping  ruins,  but  more  than 
40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  bazar.  It  is  strengthened  in 
front  by  four  towers  or  buttresses,  1-1  feet  broad  and  01  feet 
apart.  The  wall  itself  is  7  feet  thick  at  top,  and  behind  it, 
at  10  feet  distance,  there  is  a  second  wall  5  feet  thick,  and 
at  9^  feet  farther  back  a  third  wall  3^  feet  thick,  and  a 
fourth  wall  at  21  feet.  The  distances  between  the  wallg 
most  probably  represent  the  width  of  some  of  the  rooms  of 
the  old  Ilindu  palace,  which  would  thus  have  a  breadth  of 
56  feet.  But  the  block  kankar  wails  can  bo  traced  for  a 
distance  of  180  feet  back  from  the  south-cast  buttress  to  a 
wicket  or  small  door  which  would  appear  to  have  formed  a 
side  entrance  to  the  courtyard  of  the  palace.  A&  far  as  it 
can  be  now  traced,  the  palace  covered  an  area  of  210  feet 
in  length  by  180  feet  in  breadth.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Ajay  Fell,  to  whom  also  is  attributed  a  temple  which 
once  stood  close  by.    AJai/  Fat  and  Mahi  Pal  are  said  to 
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liaro  reigucJ  a  short  time  before  J*'//  Cfiiind,  but  the  names 
of  the  intervening  Princes  are  not  known.  I  think  it  higUly 
probable  that  AJaff  Pal  is  the  Tomar  Prinec  J<\'f  Pal,  who 
was  conquered  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazai,  and  afterwards  de- 
feated and  killed,  in  A.  D.  1021,  by  a  confederate  army 
under  tho  leadership  of  the  Chandel  llaja  of  Kdlanjar. 
Just  outside  the  south-east  buttress  of  the  palace,  tho  people 
point  out  a  spot  where  they  affirm  that  29  golden  ingots 
were  discovered  in  183i,  of  which  9  were  made  over  to  Mr. 
Wemyss,  the  Collector  of  Cawnpoor,  and  the  remainder  were 
secreted  by  the  finders.  Accounts  differ  as  to  the  weight 
of  the  ingots,  but  the  general  belief  is  that  they  weighed 
•  about  1  ser,  or  2  lbs.  each.  The  coin  dealers,  however,  affirm 
that  the  9  ingots  which  were  taken  to  the  Cawnpoor  Treasury 
weighed  Rs.  13,500,  that  is  lis.  1,600,  or  18^  sers  each. 

The  Jnina,  or  DUm,  Masjkl  of  Kauoj  is  cited  by  Mr. 
Fergusson  as  a  specimen  of  Hindu  cloisters,  which  has  been 
re-arranged  to  suit  the  purposes  of  Muhammadan  worship ; 
and  in  this  oi)inion  I  most  fully  concur.  The  inscription 
over  the  entrance  doorway  is  now  much  decayed,  and  several 
portions  arc  quite  obliterated,  but  a  copy  has  been, 
fortunately  preserved  by  Rajah  Ali,  a  teacher  of 
children,  in. tho  com't  of  the  Masjid.  According  to  this 
copy,  the  Masjid  was  built  in  tho  Ilijira  year  809,  or 
A.  D.  1406,  in  the  reign  of  Ibrahim  Shah  (of  Jonpur).  It  is 
situated  on  a  lofty  mound  in  the  very  middle  of  the  old  fort, 
and  this  commanding  position  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  must  originally  have  been  the  site  of  some 
Hindu  building  of  considerable  importance.  This  conclusion 
is  partly  conlirmcd  by  the  traditions  of  the  temple,  who, 
however,  most  absurdly  call  tho  place  SUo'ka  Basiii,  or 
"  Sila's  kitchen."  We  know  also  that  it  was  tho  usual  prac- 
tice of  tho  Muhammadan  Kings  of  Jonpur  to  raise  their 
Masjids  on  the  sites,  and  with  the  materials,  of  the  Hindu 
temples  which  they  demolished.  On  comparing,  tliercforo, 
this  cloistered  Masjid  with  those  of  Jonpur,  which  are 
acknowledged  re-arrangements  of  Hindu  materials,  we  see  at 
once  that  the  pillars  are  all  Hindu,  and  that  the  domes 
formed  of  courses  of  overlapping  stones,  and  decorated  with 
Hindu  sj-mbols  arc  certainly  not  Muliammadan.  Wlien  I 
first  visited  Kanoj  in  January  1838  the  arrangement  of 
the  pillars    was  somewhat  different  from  what  I  found  it 
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in  Novcmlicr  1S62.  The  cloisters  which  ori^^Inally  extended 
all  round  the  RciiuirP,  are  now  confined  to  Uio  Ma^jiil  itself, 
that  is,  to  the  west  sido  only.  This  chang^i  is  said  to 
Iiavo  been  made  by  a  Muhamniiidan  Tahsildar  Hhorily 
licfore  1S57.  The  same  individual  is  also  accused  of  having 
destroyed  all  the  remains  of  fisures  that  had  been  liuilt  into 
the  wulls  of  tlic  JAma  and  Makhd&m  JaMniga  Alasjids.  It 
18  certain  that  there  arc  none  visible  now,  altliou!>Ii  in 
January  18'i8,  as  recorded  in  my  journal,  I  saw  **  several 
Hindu  figures  placed  sideways  and  upside  doAvn"  in  the  walls 
of  the  J<hna  llasjid,  and  three  broken  figures  lying  outsido 
the  doorway  of  the  Masjid  of  MukhiUim  JtihAniya.  Tbo 
inscription  over  the  doorway  of  the  last,  which.  I  saw  in  its 
phicc  in  1838,  is  said  to  have  been  rcmorcd  at  the  samo 
time  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  otT  a  Hindu  figtixo  on  the 
liack  of  It.  I  recovered  this  inscription  by  scuding  to  tlio 
present  l^hsildar  for  it. 

The  Jdma  Masjid,  as  it  stands  now,  is  a  pillared  room, 
108  feet  in  length  hy  26  feet  ia  widtli,  supported  on  four 
rows  of  columns.  Tlie  roof  is  flat,  excepting  ilic  centre  and 
ends,  which  are  covered  with  domes  formed  by  circles  of 
stones  gradually  lessening  until  they  meet.  In  front  of  tTwj 
Masjid  there  is  a  court-yard  05  feet  in  width,  the  whole 
being  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  G  feet  in  thickness.  The 
exterior  dimensions  arc  133  feet  from  west  to  east,  by  \^)\ 
feet.  In  1838  there  were  still  standing  on  the  three  sides 
of  the  court-yard  portions  of  the  original  cloisters  formed 
of  two  rows  of  pillars.  The  Masjid  itself  was  then  con- 
fined to  the  five  openings  iu  the  nUddle  of  the  west  side, 
the  seven  openings  on  each  flank  of  it  being  formed  of 
only  two  rows  of  pillars  the  same  as  on  the  other  three  sides. 
The  Masjid  now  consists  of  a  single  room  supported  on 
60  pillars  without  any  cloisters;  but  originally  the  Masjid 
itself  w:is  supported  on  20  pillai-s,'  witii  cloisters  on 
each  flank,  and  also  on  the  olher  three  sides  of  the  court- 
yard. The  whole  number  of  pillars  was  then  128.  T(t 
make  up  this  number  we  have  the  (iO  pillars  of  the  present 
Masjid,  and  no  less  than  68  spare  capitals  still  lyin;^  in  the 
court-yard,  which  together  make  up  118,  or  within  10  of  the 
actual  number  required  to  complete  the  original  design. 

The  pillars  of  the  J<U)ha  Jfasjid  may,  I  think,  bo  seen 
in  their  original  Uindu  form  at  the  sides  of  the  small  door 
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ways  in  the  north  ond  south  walls  of  tho  coui't.  Each  pillar 
is  formed  of  five  pieces,  vh.,  a  base  and  capital,  with  a  middle 
piece  which  divides  the  shafts  into  two  equal  portions,  and 
may  be  called  the  upper  and  lower  shafts.  Tho  shafts 
are  10  inches  square  and  3  feet  0  inches  in  height.  Tho  base 
is  1  foot  high,  and  the  middle  piece  and  capital  are  each  3 
inches,  thus  making  the  whole  height  9  feet  10  inches.  But 
tliG  pillars,  as  re-an-anged  by  the  Muhaniniadaus,  are  14  feet 
2  inches  high,  the  extra  height  having  been  gained  by  adding 
a  piece  to  each  portion  of  the  shaft.  These  shorter  pieces, 
which  are  2  feet  1  inch  in  height,  are  always  phiced  above 
,tho  original  shafts  of  3  feet  8  inches.  As  there  could 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  purchasing  a  single  shaft  of  the 
required  length  of  5  feet  10  inches,  it  seems  certain  that  tho 
whole  of  those  made-up  pillars  must  have  been  obtained 
after  the  usual  cheap  Muharamadan  manner— by  the  demoli- 
tion of  some  Hindu  buildings,  cither  Buddhist  or  Brah- 
manical. 

The  Masjid  and  tomb  of  MakkdAm  Jakdniya  are  situated 
on  a  lofty  mound  in  the  Sikhdna  Mnhalla  to  the  south-east 
of  the  citadel,  overlooking  the  Ckotu  Ganyd.  The  mound 
is  40  feet  in  height  above  tho  fields,  and  is  partly  occupied 
by  wcavei-s'  houses.  The  tomb  of  the  Makhdiim  is  a  com- 
mon-looking building,  35  feet  square.  Beside  it  there  arc 
two  other  plain  square  tombs  holding  the  remains  of  his  des- 
cendants, both  male  and  female.  The  tomb  itself,  as  recorded 
in  the  mutilated  inscription  which  formerly  existed  over 
the  doorway,  was  erected  over  Saytd  JahH  Makhdiim 
Jakdniya  by  his  son  H^ju  in  the  Ilijra  year  SSI,  or  A.  D. 
117*i.  The  Sfasjid  was  built  in  the  same  year,  in  the  reign 
of  lEusen  Shab,  of  Jonpur,  to  whom  Kanoj  still  belonged, 
although  some  writers  place  his  final  defeat  by  Bahlol  Lodi, 
of  Delhi,  in  this  very  year,  A.  H.  8S1,  and  others  in 
A.  n.  8S3.  The  central  dome  of  the  Masjid  has  long  ago 
fallen  in,  and  all  the  pointed  arches  are  seriously  cracked  and 
propped  up  by  unsightly  masses  of  mascmiT.  There  is 
nothing  peculiar  about  the  building,  save  tlie  decoration  of 
the  panels  of  tlie  back  wall,  which  have  the  name  of  Allah 
inscribed  on  a  tablet  suspended  by  a  rope.  The  appearance 
of  tho  tablet  and  rope  is  so  like  that  of  the  Hindu  bell  and 
chain  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  the  Muham- 
madan  arcliitcct  must  have  simply  chiselled  away  the  bolder 
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points  of  the  Hindu  oniament  to  suit  his  own  design.  But 
whether  this  may  have  beoii  the  case  or  not,  it  is  impossible 
to  miss  seeing  that  the  Hindu  hell  and  chain  roust  hare 
been  directly  suggestive  of  the  Muhammudan  tablet  and 
cord.  The  Masjid  and  tombs  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  with 
four  small  towers  at  the  corners,  and  an  entrance  gate  on  the 
south  side.  In  the  steps  leading  up  to  this  entrance  I  found 
in  1838  a  broken  figure  of  Shasti,  the  goddess  of  fecOD- 
dity,  and  a  pedestal  with  a  short  inscription,  dated  in  Samvat 
1193,  or  A.  D.  1136.  The  people  also  affirm  that  a  lai^ 
statue  formerly  stood  under  a  tree  close  by.  All  of  these  are 
now  gone,  but  the  fact  that  two  of  them  were  built  into  tbc_ 
entrance  steps  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  mound  on  which 
the  Masjid  stands  must  once  have  boon  the  site  of  some 
important  Hindu  building. 

The  two  statues  in  the  village  of  Singh  Jihaieiini  wcro 
diacovered  about  100  years  ago  in  a  field  close  by  the  brick 
hovel  in  which  they  are  now  placed.  The  people  call 
them  liiim  and  JJakshman,  and  tho  attendant  Brufamaa 
does  so  too,  although  tho  figures  have  eight  arms  (acli,  and 
although  the  Fish,  Tortoise,  Boar  and  Liun  lucarnationa  of 
Vishnu  are  represented  round  the  head  of  one  of  thorn.  Eacii 
of  the  figures  is  3  feet  in  height,  but  the  whole  sculpture 
is  fi  feet.  Vishnu  is  also  known  by  the  discus  (chakra),  and 
club  ( gadd),  from  which  ho  derives  his  well-known  titles  tif 
chakradhur  and  gadddhur.  Along  with  these  sculptures 
there  are  some  other  finjures,  of  which  the  most  important  is 
a  statue  of  tho  Tftntrika  Buddhist  goddess,  Vajrd  t'ardki. 
The  figure  is  2^  feet  iu  height,  and  has  three  heads,  of  which 
one  is  porcine,  and  the  usual  number  of  seven  hogs  is  repnv 
sented  on  the  pedestal.  Outside  the  building  there  are 
figures  of  Durgd  slaying  tho  Maheahasu?;  or  bulTalo  dcmoD, 
and  of  Sica  and  Purbati  sitting  on  tho  hull  Nandi.  lo  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Kutlvpur  I  found  the  lintel  of  a 
temple  door-way  with  a  figiu-e  of  Vishnu  in  the  middle, 
showing  that  tho  temiilc  had  been  dedicated  to  that  god.  Ho 
is  represented  sitting  on  the  Garuda,  or  eagle,  and  holding 
the  club  and  discus. 

The  only  remaining  place  of  any  note  is  the  Suraj-kuud 
or  "Tank  of  tho  Sun,"  to  the  south-cast  of  Ma&arattdnagar. 
It  is  now  nearly  dried  up,  and  at  ttio  time  of  my  visit  its 
bed  was  planted  with  potatoes.    But  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
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places  of  worship  in  Kauoj,  and  an  annual  fair  is  still  held 
on  its  bank  in  the  month  of  Bhadoii  (August — Scptcmhcr). 
Close  beside  it  there  is  a  modem  temple  of  Mahddeva,  which 
is  said  to  have  replaced  a  ruined  one  of  some  antiquity.  To 
the  south-west  of  Makarmtdiutgar  there  are  three  mounds 
covered  with  broken  bricks  and  pottery ;  and  under  a  tree 
on  the  south  mound,  are  collected  a  number  of  fragments, 
of  sculpture  at  a  spot  dedicated  to  Maordri  Devi. 

Most  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  Kanoj  that  are 
noticed  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims  are  of  course  Buddhist ;  but 
numerous  as  they  were,  I  am  unable  to  do  more  than  offer 
conjectures  more  or  less  probable  regarding  their  sites,  as 
•  Muhammadan  spoliation  has  not  left  a  single  place  standing 
to  give  even  a  faint  clue  towards  identification.  The  posi- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  monuments  is 
rendered  more  than  usually  doubtful  by  the  conflicting  eri- 
dcncc  of  the  two  pilgrims.  According  to  Fa  Hian,  the  great 
Slii})a  o(  Asoka.,  200  feet  in  height,  which  was  built  on  tho 
spot  where  Buddha  had  preached  on  the  instability  of  human 
esistenee,  was  situated  at  6  or  7  U  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges.  But  according  to  Hwen 
Thsang,  this  great  Stupa  was  situated  at  6  or  7  It  to  tlic  south- 
east of  the  capital,  and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges. 
Xow,  as  the  ground  to  the  north  of  the  Ganges,  as  it  existed 
during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  was  very  low, 
and  therefore  liable  to  inundation,  it  seems  higlily  improbable 
that  any  monument  would  have  been  erected  in  such  an 
iusecurc  position.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  II won  Thsang's 
account  is  most  likely  right,  but  I  failed  in  ray  search  for 
any  remains  of  tliis  vast  monmnent  in  the  position  indicated, 
that  is,  at  rather  more  than  one  mile  to  the  south-east  of  tho 
capital,  and  on  the  south  bank  of  tho  Chota  Gatigd. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  town  Hwen  Thsang  places 
another  Stupa  of  Asoka ;  but  as  ho  gives  no  distance,  the  mere 
bearing  is  too  vague  to  enable  us  to  fix  upon  the  site  with 
any  pi-obability.  Perhaps  the  small  village  of  Kapa/i/a,  or 
Kupteswari,  nearly  ojtposite  the  burnt  dflk  bungalow,  is  the 
most  probable  site ;  but,  although  there  are  the  remains  of 
brick  buildings  in  its  vicinity,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
the  previous  existence  of  any  large  Stttpa.  A  smaller  Stupa 
containing  the  hair  and  nails  of  Buddha  has  also  disappeared, 
as  well  as  the  memorial  monument  to  the  four  Buddhas. 
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To  the  south  of  the  town,  and  close  to  tlic  Ganges,  there 
were  three  monaatories,  with  simiLir  looking;  walls,  but  difTer- 
in<;  gateways.  In  one  of  these  monasteries  there  was  a 
Vihiira  or  clmpe!  which  possessed  a  tooth  of  Buddha  prcscrreil 
in  a  casket  adorned  with  precious  stones  raised  on  a  high 
pedestal.  This  toirth  was  shown  daily  to  crowds  of  jwople, 
although  the  tax  charged  for  its  exhibition  was  "a  Iwgc 
piece  of  gold."  Perfumes  were  burned  before  it  by  thousands 
of  votaries,  and  the  llowcrs  which  were  stre«ii  in  pro- 
fusion over  it  were  devoutly  believed  never  to  conceal  the 
casket.  Riglit  and  left  in  front  of  the  monasteries  there 
wore  two  Vikdra$,  each  about  100  feet  in  height.  Their 
foundations  were  of  stone,  but  their  walls  of  brick.  In  ■ 
front  of  each  Vihdra  there  was  a  small  monastery.  The 
most  probable  site  of  the  three  monasteries  and  the  ViMra 
with  the  tooth  of  Buddha  seems  to  mo  to  be  the  large  • 
mound  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Kahen  Kali  Jiarj, 
to  the  south-east  of  the  town,  and  on  the  the  immediate  baiJ: 
of  the  river.  This  is  now  called  the  Makotla  of  JLtlla  Jlisr 
Tola.  The  mound  is  coverctl  with  broken  bricks,  but  no 
remains  of  any  extensive  buildings  are  now  visible. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  south-east  of  the  three  mo- 
nasteries there  iras  a  lofty  Jihitra,  200  fcot  in  height,  which 
enshrined  a  statue  of  Buddha  30  feet  high.  Tlie  foundations 
of  the  building  were  of  stone,  but  the  walls  of  brick.  On 
the  surrounding  walls  of  the  Vihdra,  which  were  of  stone, 
were  sculptured  all  the  aclrs  of  Buddha's  life  until  he  became 
a  Sodhisatim.  The  position  of  this  lofty  Fihdru  was  mo»tt 
probably  on  the  large  mound  in  the  midst  of  the  present 
^A«^j)Mn' 3f«Ao//o,  which  stands  about  800  feet  to  the  south- 
east of  the  mound  in  the  Mahalla  of  Ldla  Misr  Tola.  There 
are  no  remains  now  to  be  seen  on  this  mound,  hut  it  is  prola- 
hle  that  excavations  would  be  attended  with  success,  as  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  once  the  site  of  some  import- 
ant buildings.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  Vihdra  towards 
the  south  there  was  a  temple,  and  a  little  further  to  the 
south  there  was  a  second  temple  dedicated  to  Siva.  Both 
of  these  temples  were  of  the  same  form  and  size  as  the 
Vihdrtts  of  Buddha.  They  were  built  of  a  blue  stone  which 
was  liighly  polished,  and  adorned  with  admirable  sculptures. 
The  probable  position  of  these  Brahmanical  temples  ivas  on 
the   high  mound  of   Muhhdum   Jahdnhja,   in  the   Sikhdua  , 
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Malialla,  wliicb  is  a^ont  700  feet  to  tlic  aoutli  of  the  last 
montioQcd  mouiul  in  the  JBhatpuri  Malialla.  Tliat  tbis 
mouud  was  the  site  of  one  or  more  Brahmanical  temples 
seems  almost  certain  from  my  discovery  of  a  figure  of  Sliauli, 
the  goddess  of  fecundity,  and  of  a  pedestal  bearing  the  date 
of  Samvai  1103,  or  A.  D.  1136,  wbicli  is  iwsterior  to  tbe 
extinction  of  Buddhism  in  Kanoj.  I  think  it  probable  tliat 
excavations  in  this  mound  would  be  attended  vnth  success, 
as  the  two  temples  arc  said  to  have  been  built  of  stone,  which 
no  doubt  furnished  the  whole  of  the  materials  for  the  Masjid 
and  tomb  of  Makhdtim  Jahdniya. 

XI.    A-YU-TO,  OR  AYODIIYA. 

Prom  Kanoj  tlie  two  Chinese  pilgrims  followed  different 
routes,  Fa  Hian  baying  proceeded  direct  to  Sha-clu  (the 
modern  Ajudhya,  near  i'yzabad  on  the  Ghilghra),  while  II wen 
Thsang  followed  the  course  of  tbe  Ganges  to  PraySg,  or 
Allahabad.  The  first  stage  of  both  pilgrims  would,  however, 
appear  to  be  the  same.  Fa  Hian  states  that  he  crossed  the 
Ganges  and  proceeded  3  yojans,  or  21  miles,  to  the  forest  of 
Iloli,  where  there  were  several  Stupaa  erected  on  spots  where 
Buddha  bad  "passed,  or  walked,  or  sat."*  Hwen  Thsang 
records  that  he  marclied  100  /(,  nearly  17  miles,  to  the  town 
of  Nava-deva-kttla,  which  was  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  and  that  at  5  /(',  or  nearly  1  mile,  to  tbe  south-east 
of  the  town  there  was  a  Stupa  of  Asoka,  which  was  still  lOO 
feet  in  height,  besides  some  other  monimients  dedicated  to 
tbe  four  previous  Buddhas.f  I  think  it  probable  that  the  two 
places  are  the  same,  and  that  the  site  was  somewhere  near 
Nobatganj,  just  above  the  junction  of  the  Isaii  River  and 
opposite  Nanammc  Ghdt.  But  as  there  are  no  existing 
remains  anywhere  in  that  ncigbbourliood,  the  place  has  been 
most  likely  swept  away  by  the  river.  This  is  rendered  almost 
certain  by  an  examination  of  the  Ganges  below  the  junction 
of  the  Isan.  Formerly  the  river  continued  its  course  almost 
duo  south  from  Nanamow  for  many  miles,  hut  some  centuries 
ago  it  changed  its  com-sc  first  to  the  south-east  for  4  or  5 
miles,  and  then  to  the  south-west  for  about  the  same  distance, 
where  it  rejoined  its  old  bed,  leaving  an  island,  some  0  miles 
in  length  by  4  in  breadth,  between  the  two  channels.  As 
Hwcn  Thsaug's  account  places  Nava-dcva-kula  on  the  very 

•  Eoal's  Fo  Hiiui,  a  XVUL 
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site  of  this  island,  I  conclude  that  tho  town  os  Troll  as  flip 
Buddhist  monuments  must  all  have  boon  swept  away  by  the 
change  in  tlie  river's  course/ 

On  leaving  Nava-d^ca-hda,  Hwen  Thsan^  proceeded 
COO  li,  or  100  miles,  to  the  south-east,  and  re-crossiug  tlie 
Ganges  ho  reached  the  capital  city  of  A-nn-io,  which  was 
20  li,  or  upwards  of  3  miles,  iu  circuit.  Both  M.  Julien  and 
M.  St.  Martin  have  identified  this  place  with  Ayodhya,  the 
onco  celebrated  capital  of  Ilajna.  But  though  I  agree  with 
them  as  to  the  prnhahle  identification  of  tho  name  as  that  of 
tho  country,  I  differ  with  them  altogether  iu  looking  for  the 
capital  along  tlio  lino  of  tlie  Ghdghra  Rtcer,  which  is  diw 
east  from  Kanoj,  whereas  Hwen  Thsang  states  that  his  route  * 
was  to  the  south-east.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that 
the  pilgrim  may  occasionally  use  the  generic  name  of  Ganges 
as  the  appellation  of  any  lai'ge  river,  such,  for  instance,  as  llie  ' 
Qhdghra  ;  hut  in  tho  present  case,  where  the  recorded  bearing 
of  south-cast  agrees  with  the  course  of  the  Ganges,  [  think 
it  ia  almost  certain  that  the  Ganges  itself  was  the  river 
intended  by  the  pilgrim.  But  by  adopting  tho  lino  of  the 
Gauges  we  encounter  a  difficulty  of  a  different  kind  in  the 
great  excess  of  the  distance  between  two  such  well  known 
places  as  KanoJ  and  Prayilg.  According  to  Ilwcn  Thsang's 
route,  ho  first  ma<le  100  li  to  Nava-deca-kula,  then  GOO  li  to 
Ayntho,  then  300  /(  by  ^vater  to  JIayamvkha,  and  histly  700  U 
to  Praydi/a.  All  these  distances  added  together  mako  a  total 
of  1,700  li,  or  2S3  miles,  which  is  just  100  miles,  or  600  U, 
iu  excess  of  the  true  distance.  But  as  a  part  of  the  journey, 
ciz.,  300  li,  or  50  miles,  waM  performed  by  water,  the  actual 
excess  may,  perhaps,  not  be  more  than  83  or  90  miles; 
althougii  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  distance  of  300  ii  may 
not  have  been  the  road  measurement  aud  not  the  river  dis- 
tance. It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  Hwen 
Thsang's  recorded  measurement  is  somewhere  about  100 
miles  in  excess  of  the  truth.  Tlio  only  explanation  of  tliia 
error  that  suggests  itself  to  me  is,  that  there  may  have  been 
an  aeeidcutal  alteration  of  one  sot  of  figures,  such  as  COO  U 
for  CO  li,  or  700  li  for  70  li.     Supposing  that  tho  former 

*  IE  wo  laSgUl  nail  10  limatoml  of  lOOU,  this  pboe  might  bo  idoitidnlwiUi  linkul^ 
whioL  in  nlaatnl  mi  tho  Chi>ta  Gimg6  nbout  H  milw  below  Kbudj.  The  tmi  auntt  mm 
l>TR)[ar]]y  the  aIunl^  vxvtil'ting  Utit  tha  muiiifrD  oae  hu  dro|>ped  tho  two  bihial  sjrllwbioa  mttm, 
or  "new,"  whicli,  Uuwuvor  H|i[mi|>riiitiMii  the  timo  of  tbo  L'liiuuM  iiil^ia,  vruubJ  *hil<>it 
.^inWulv  hare  btran  ilTui>pv<l  b  tbu  umuw  <it  a  fuw  cuiturioi. — Sm  JuUeu'i  Qwon  l^oou 
II.  268. 
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was  tlie  case,  the  distance  would  be  shortened  lijr  540  /(',  or 
•JO  miles,  and  if  the  latter,  by  630  li,  or  105  miles.  This 
mode  of  correction  brings  tlic  pilgrim's  account  into  fair 
accordance  with  the  actual  distance  of  ISO  miles  between 
Kanoj  and  Praj&g. 

By  adopting  the  first  supposition,  Hwrn  Thsang's  dis- 
tance from  Naca-deva-ktila  to  the  capital  of  Atjutho  will  be 
only  60  /*,  or  10  miles,  to  the  south-east,  whieli  woidd  bring 
him  to  the  site  of  an  aneient  city  named  Kdkupur,  just  1 
mile  to  the  north  of  Seorjljpoor,  and  20  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Cawnpoor.  If  wo  adopt  the  latter  correction,  tho 
pilgrim's  distance  to  Ayutho  of  600  li,  or  100  miles,  will 
remain  unchanged,  and  this  would  bring  liim  vil  Mdnikpnr, 
which  is  also  an  ancient  place.  By  the  first  supposition  the 
subsequent  route  would  have  been  fi-om  Kdhtpur  to  Daun- 
diukhcra  by  boat,  a  distance  of  exactly  50  miles,  or  300  //, 
and  from  thenee  to  Fray&g,  a  distance  of  more  than  100 
miles,  which  agrees  mth  tho  700  ^f,  or  116  miles,  of  the 
jiilgrim.  By  the  second  supposition  tho  subsequent  route 
would  have  been  from  Khara  to  Papamow  by  water,  about 
GO  miles,  and  thence  to  l*niy&g,  about  8  miles  of  land,  which 
agrees  with  the  70  //  of  the  proposed  correction.  In  favour 
of  this  last  supposition  is  the  fact  tliat  the  bearing  from 
Kiiara  to  Fapnmow  of  cast  by  south  is  more  in  accordance 
with  llwen  Thsang's  recorded  cast  direction  than  the  south- 
east bearing  of  UaumUakhera  from  K!lk(\pur.  I  confess, 
however,  that  I  am  more  inclined  to  adopt  the  former  correc- 
tion, which  places  tlie  chief  city  of  Ai/titko  at  Ki\k11pur,  and 
the  town  of  JIai/amiikfia  at  Daundiakhora,  as  we  know  that 
the  last  was  the  capital  of  the  Bais  Jiajpnls  for  a  consider- 
ablo  period.  I  am  partly  inclined  to  this  opinion  by  a  sus- 
picion that  the  name  of  Kdkupur  may  be  connected  with 
Ihat  Jidgnd,  or  Vd'/ud,  of  the  Tibetan  books.  According  to 
iliis  autliority  a  Sdhja,  named  Shihnpoka,  on  being  banished 
from  Kapila  retired  to  lidijitd,  carrying  with  him  some  of 
Buddha's  hairs  and  nail-parings,  over  which  he  built  a 
rhalti/a.  lie  was  made  King  of  But/ud,  and  the  monument 
ivas  named  after  liirasclf  f  /  Shdmpak'i  Slirpa).*  No  clue  is 
given  as  to  the  position  of  Bdgitd ;  but  as  I  know  of  no  other 
name  that  resembles  it,  I  am  induced  to   think  tliat  it  is 

•  Ceouu  ite  ESrOi  in  Aciatie  Itcscaichee,  XX,  \>.  89. 
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probaI)ljf  the  same  place  as  the  Aynfho  of  Hwen  Tlisang,  which 
\ras  also  possessed  of  a  SUtpa  containinij  some  Lairs  and 
nail-parings  of  Uuddha.  KdMpur  is  weli-known  to  the 
people  of  Kanoj,  who  ulTirm  that  it  was  once  a  large  city 
with  a  Tlaja  of  its  own.  The  existing  remains  of  KaMpur 
consist  of  numerous  foundations  fornit'd  of  large  hricka,  and 
more  particularly  of  a  connected  set  of  walls  of  some  large 
huilding  which  the  people  call  "  the  palace."  I  have  not 
yet  visited  this  place,  which  lay  out  of  my  line  of  route,  hot 
£  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  hereafter. 

XII.  HAYAMUKIIA  OR  AVOMUKIIA. 
From  Ayiitho  the  Chinese  pilgrim  nroeecded  a  distance 
of  300  U,  or  50  miles,  down  the  Gnngos  by  boat  to  O-t/e'twi-kki, 
which  was  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  M.  Julieu 
reads  tliis  name  as  ItayamMta,  equivalent  to  "Horse  1 
face,"  or  "  Iron  faco,"  which  was  the  name  of  ono  of  tbo  ' 
Ddnavas  or  Titans.*  Neither  of  these  names,  however, 
gives  any  clue  to  the  site  of  tiic  old  city;  hut  if  I  am  right 
in  my  identification  of  Aynfho  with  !\<ikilpm\  it  is  almost 
certain  that  Ai/otnnkka  must  be  the  same  as  Dauudiakhera. 
Ilwen  Thsang  makes  tlie  circuit  of  the  town  20  /(,  or  up- 
wards of  3  miles,  but  Daimdikhcra  prt^sentsno  appearance  of 
having  ever  been  eo  large.  There  still  exist  the  ruins  of  an 
old  fort  or  citadel,  385  feet  square,  with  the  walls  of  two 
buildings  which  are  called  the  Kaja's  and  Hani's  palaces. 
The  foundation  of  this  citadel  is  attributed  to  Raja  Ra^rhu- 
nilth  Sinb,  but  ho  was  appprcntly  some  comparatively  modem 
Thdkiir,  or  petty  Chief,  as  Daundiakhera  is  universally 
allowed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  liais  Rajputs,  who 
claim  descent  from  the  famous  SaUvAhan.  As  there  are  do 
remains  of  any  buildings  which  can  be  identified  with  the 
momuments  described  by  Ilwcn  Thsang,  the  actual  «itc  of 
Ayomiikha  must  still  remain  doubtful. 

XIII.    PUAYAGA,  OR  ALLAIIARAD. 
From  Ayomukha  the  pilgrim  proceeded  700  //,   or  110 
miles,  to  the  south-east,  to  Frai/dya,  the  well  known  place  of 
pilgrimage  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and  Jiunua,  where 

■  Jnlipn'«  nwBn  TliBing,  II.,  p.  271.— S«  my  "Aneiait  Ooi«mplij  irf  Inrlu,"  p.  187, 
"  JJaunrfiiii  nipruiBBUiiiily  a  "dntiu-beator,"  uid  v-JB  i.raUiMy  ]k)ipllui]  ^l  •■pqip  nwtuilicut, 
whu  UHik  upUuabodo  OD  the  jtAfTo,  or  iDuiind;  uid  on  litis  nuiio  in  noC  )iki>ly  bilavBliMi 
ini|H:iMiJ  on  iha  pUco  iiutil  it  won  in  ruin«,  tlio  difli;ri!ui»  of  u^uuq  uQara  an  luiinxUiiimt  to 
Uiu  iUeutiCcatJoD  of  Ilauuilialdiiini  with  llayouiukha. 
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Akbar  some  centuries  later  built  his  fort  of  HdhabtU,  or 
AtUihilbdd,  as  it  was  afterwards  called  by  Sbalijahan.  The  dis- 
tance and  bearing  given  by  Hwen  Thsang  agree  almost 
exactly  mtb  those  of  Prayaga  from  Daundiakbera.  Xbo 
distance  is  lOJi  miles  by  the  nearest  road  to  the  south  of  the 
Ganges ;  but  as  the  pilgrim  followed  the  north  road,  the  dis- 
tance must  have  been  increased  to  about  115  or  120  miles. 
According  to  him  the  city  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  two  rivers,  but  to  the  west  of  a  large  sandy  plain.  In 
the  midst  of  the  city  there  was  a  Brahmanical  temple,  to 
which  the  presentation  of  a  single  piece  of  money  procured 
as  much  merit  as  that  of  one  thousand  pieces  elsewhere. 
•  Before  the  principal  room  of  the  temple  there  was  a  large 
tree  with  wide-spreading  branches,  which  was  said  to  be  the 
dwelling  of  an  anthropophagous  demon.  The  tree  was  sur- 
rounded with  human  bones,  the  remains  of  pUgiims  who 
had  sacrificed  their  lives  before  the  temple — a  custom  which 
had  been  observed  from  time  immemorial.  • 

I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  famous  tree 
here  described  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  is  the  well  known 
Akshay  Bat,  or  "  undecaying  Banian  tree,"  which  is  still  an 
object  of  worship  at  Allahabad.  This  tree  is  now  situated 
underground  at  one  side  of  a  pillared  court,  which  would 
appear  to  have  been  open  formerly,  and  which  is,  I  believe, 
the  remains  of  the  temple  described  by  Hwen  Thsang.  The 
temple  is  situated  inside  the  fort  of  Allahabad  to  the  east  of 
the  Elienborough  Barracks,  and  due  north  from  the  stone 
pillar  of  Asoka  and  Samudra  Gupta.  Originally  both  tree 
and  temple  must  liave  been  on  the  natural  ground  level ;  but 
from  the  constant  accumulation  of  rubbish  they  have  been 
gradually  earthed  up  until  the  whole  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  temple  has  disappeared  underground.  The  upper  por- 
tion has  long  ago  been  removed,  and  the  only  access  to  the 
Akshay  Jiai  now  available  is  by  a  flight  of  steps  which  leads 
down  to  a  square  pillared  court-yard.  This  court  has 
apparently  once  been  ojren  to  the  sky,  but  it  is  now  closed 
in  to  secure  darkness  and  mystery  for  the  holy  Fig  tree. 

The  Akshay  Hat  is  next  mentioned  by  liashid-ud-din 
in  the  Jdmiut-tawdrikh,  in  which  he  states  that  the  "  tree 
of  Frdg  "  is  situated   at  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna  and 
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GaDi^s.  As  most  of  his  information  was  derived  from  Abu 
Jii/idH,  the  date  of  tliis  notiue  may  with  grout  probability  bo 
referred  lo  the  time  of  ll:ihmud  of  Gliazni.  In  the  7th  century 
a  great  sandy  plain,  2  miles  in  circuit,  hiy  between  the  city 
and  tlie  eoufluence  of  the  rivers,  and  as  the  tree  was  lo  the 
midst  of  the  city,  it  must  liuve  been  at  least  one  mile  from 
the  ooDfUiouee.  But  niue  centuries  later,  in  the  begimung 
of  Ak bar's  reign,  Abdul  Kidir  speaks  of  the  "  tre«  from 
which  people  cast  tlicmselves  into  the  river."*  From  this 
statement  I  iufcr  that,  during  the  loug  period  that  inter- 
vened between  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsaug  and  that  of  Akbar, 
the  two  rivers  had  f,'radually  carried  away  the  whole  of  tlie 
great  sandy  plain,  and  had  so  far  eucroaelied  upon  the  city  ' 
as  to  phice  the  holy  tree  on  the  very  brink  of  the  water. 
Long  before  this  time  the  old  city  hud  no  doubt  been  desorttd, 
for  we  know  that  the  fort  of  llahdbds  was  founded  on  its  ' 
site  in  the  21st  year  of  Akbar's  reign,  that  is,  in  A.  H.  982, 
or  A.  D.  1572.  Indeed,  the  way  in  which  Abu  llihiAU  speaks 
of  the  "  tree"  instead  of  ihe  city  of  Prag,  leads  me  to  beliero 
that  the  city  itself  had  already  been  deserted  before  his  time. 
As  far  as  I  am  awans  it  is  not  once  mentioned  in  any 
Muhammadan  history  uutil  it  was  rclbuuded  by  A-khar.f 

Aa  the  old  city  of  ]^raydg  baa  totally  disajipcared,  we 
can  scarcely  expect  to  find  any  traces  of  the  various  Buddhist 
monuments  whiidi  were  seen  and  described  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  in  the  7tb  century.  Indeed,  from  their  position  to 
the  south-west  of  the  city,  it  seems  very  probable  tliat  they 
may  have  been  washed  away  by  the  Jumna  even  before  Ihe 
final  abandonment  of  the  city,  as  the  course  of  that  river  for 
tbreo  miles  above  tlie  confluence  has  been  duo  west  and  east 
of  many  centuries  past.  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
no  remains  of  these  buildings  are  now  to  be  seen ;  the  only 
existing  Hindu  monument  being  the  well  known  stone  pillar 
which  bears  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka,  Samudra  Gupta,  and 
Jabftngir.  As  Uwen  Thsang  makes  no  mention  of  this 
pillar,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  standing  in  his  day. 
Even  its  original  position  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  was 
probably  not  far  from  its  present  site.  It  was  first  erected 
by  King  Asoka  about  B.  C.  240  for  the  purpose  of  inscribing 
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his  edicts  regarding  tljc  propagation  of  Buddhism.  It  was 
next  made  use  of  by  Samudra  Gupta,  about  the  sccoud 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  for  the  recortl  of  his  cxtciiKive 
sovereignty  over  the  various  nations  of  India — from  Nepfil  to 
the  Dalthan,  and  from  Gujardt  to  Assam.  Lastly,  it  was 
ro-erected  by  the  Mogal  Emperor  Jahiingir  to  commemorate 
bis  accession  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1605  A.  D.  These 
are  tha  three  principal  inscriptions  on  the  Ailahabad  I'jUar, 
hut  there  arc  also  a  number  of  minor  records  of  the  namijs 
of  travellers  and  pilgrims  of  various  dates,  from  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  down  to  the  present  century. 
Regarding  these  minor  inscriptions,  James  Prinsep  remarks 
that  "it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  periods  at  which  the  pillar 
has  been  overthrown  can  be  thus  determined  with  nearly  as 
much  certainty  from  this  desultory  writing,  as  can  the 
epochs  of  its  being  re-crected  from  the  more  formal  inscrip- 
tions recording  the  latter  event.  Thus  that  it  was  over- 
thrown some  time  after  its  first  erection  by  the  great  Asoka 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  before  Christ,  is  proved  by 
the  longitudinal  or  random  insertion  of  several  namos  in 
a  character  intermediate  between  No.  1  and  No.  2,  in  which 
the  m,  b,  &c.,  retaui  the  old  form."  Of  one  of  these  names 
he  remarks — "Now  it  would  have  been  csce(;dingly  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  have  cut  the  name  No.  10  up  and  down  at 
right  angles  to  the  other  wi-iting,  wfiile  fhe  pilUtr  was  erect, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  place  being  out  of  reach,  unless  a 
scaffold  were  erected  on  piypoao,  which  would  hardly  be  the 
case,  since  the  object  of  an  ambitious  visitor  would  he  defeated 
by  i>lacing  his  name  out  of  sight  and  in  an  unreadable 
position."  The  pillar  "  was  erected  as  Samudra  Gupta's  arm, 
and  there  it  probably  remained  until  overthrowa  again  by 
the  idol-breaking  zeal  of  the  Musulmdns;  for  we  find  no 
writings  on  it  of  the  Pdla,  or  Siu-uMh  typo  {I.  e.,  of  the 
ten-th  century),  but  a  quantity  appears,  with  plain  legible 
dates  from  the  Saiiwai  year  1-120,  or  A.  1).  13G3,  down  to 
1000  odd,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  occupy  one  side  of 
tlie  shaft,  or  that  which  was  uppermost  when  the  pillar  was 
in  a  prostrate  positloti.  A  few  detached  and  ill  executed 
Niigari  names  with  Samnal  dates  of  1800  odd,  "  show  that 
ever  since  it  was  laid  on  the  ground  again  by  General 
Garstin,  the  passion  for  recording  visits  of  piety  or  curiosity 
has  been  at  work."*     In  this  last  passage  James  Prinsep  has, 
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I  believe,  raatio  a  mistake  in  the  name  of  the  Vandal  En- 
gineer who  overthrew  the  stone  pillar  because  it  stood  in  tlio 
way  of  his  new  line  of  rampart  near  the  gateway.  It  was 
General  Kyd,  and  not  General  Oarstin,  who  was  employed 
to  steugthen  the  Fort  of  Allahabad,  and  hw  name  is  still 
preserved  in  the  suburb  of  Kydganj,  on  tho  Jumna,  im- 
mediately below  the  city. 

The  pillar  was  again  set  up  in  1838  by  Captan  Edward 
Smith,  of  the  Engineers,  to  whom  the  dosigu  of  the  present 
capital  is  entirely  due.  At  first  it  was  intended  to  have  placed 
a  fancy  flower  as  an  appropriate  finish  to  tho  pillar,  hut  as 
the  people  hiid  a  tradition  that  the  column  was  originally  ^ 
surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  lion,  it  was  suggested  by  a 
committee  of  tho  Asiatic  Society  that  tho  design  of  the  new 
capital  should  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  the  , 
original,  of  which  the  Bakra  and  Lanriya  pUlars  were  cited 
as  examples.  The  lion  statues  which  crown  the  bell  capitals 
of  these  two  pillars  I  have  seen  and  admired,  and  I  can 
affirm  that  they  are  the  figures  of  veritable  lions.  Both  of 
them  are  represented  half  couchant,  with  the  head  raised  and 
the  mouth  open.  The  boll  capital  swells  out  boldly  towards 
the  top  to  receive  a  massive  abacus,  which  forms  the  plinth 
of  the  statue.  In  these  examples  the  broad  swelling  capital 
is  in  harmony  with  the  stout  and  massive  column.  But  the 
new  capital  designed  hy  Captain  Smith  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
signal  failure.  The  capital  lessens  towanls  the  top,  and  is 
surmounted  by  an  abacus  of  less  diameter  than  that  of  the 
pillar  itself.  Tho  animal  on  the  top  is  small  and  recumbent, 
and  altogether  the  design  is  iuslgnifioant.  Indeed,  it  looks 
to  me  not  unlike  a  stiiffcd  poodle  stuck  on  the  top  of  an 
inverted  flower  pot. 

According  to  the  common  tradition  of  tho  people,  tho 
name  of  PrayAga  was  derived  from  a  Brahman,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  Akbar.  The  story  is  that  when  the 
Emperor  was  building  the  fort,  the  walls  on  the  river  face 
repeatedly  fell  down  in  spite  of  all  the  precautious  taken  hy 
the  architect.  On  consulting  some  wise  men,  Akbar  was 
informed  that  tho  foundations  could  only  be  secured  by  being 
laid  in  human  blood.  A  proclamation  was  then  made,  when 
a  Brahman,  called  Prayslga,  voluntarily  ofiered  his  life  on 
tho  condition  that  the  fort  should  bear  his  name.  This  idle 
story,  which  is  diligently  related  to  the  pilgrims  who  visit 
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tbe  Akshay  Bnf,  may  at  least  servo  one  useful  purpose  in 
warning  us  not  to  place  too  much  faith  in  these  local  traditions. 
The  name  of  Prnydga  is  recorded  hy  Ilwen  Thsaug  in  the 
7th  century,  and  is,  in  all  probability,  as  old  as  the  reign  of 
Asoka,  who  set  up  the  stone  pillar  about  B.  C.  240,  while  the 
fort  was  not  built  until  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 

XrV.    KOSAM,  OR  KOSAMBL 

The  city  of  Kosdinbi  was  one  of  the  most  celet)rat«l 
places  in  ancient  India,  and  its  name  was  famous  amongst 
Brahmaiis  as  well  as  Buddhists,  The  city  is  said  to  have 
•  been  founded  by  Kitsamba,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Puru- 
ravas;  but  its  fame  begins  only  with  the  reign  of  C'ka&ra, 
the  eighth  in  descent  from  Arjuna  Fdndu,  who  made  Kosilmbi 
his  capital  after  Hastinapura  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
Ganges.  If  the  date  of  the  great  war  (Makdbhdrutaj  be  fixed 
at  l-li2G  B.  C,  which,  as  I  have  already  shown  in  my  account 
of  Delli,  is  tlie  most  probable  period,  then  the  date  of  Chakra 
will  be  about  1200  or  1150  B.  C.  Twenty-two  of  his  descend- 
ants are  said  to  have  reigned  in  Kosdmbi  down  to 
Kshemaka,  the  last  of  the  dynasty  ;  but  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  some  names  must  have  been  omitted,  as  the 
very  longest  period  of  30  years  which  can  be  assigned  to  a 
generation  of  Eastern  Kings  wiU  place  the  close  of  the 
dynasty  about  B.  C.  500,  and  make  the  period  of  JJddyana 
about  630  to  600  B.  C.  If  we  take  all  the  recorded  names 
of  the  different  authorities,  then  the  number  of  generations 
will  be  Si,  which  will  place  the  close  of  the  dynasty  in  B.  C. 
4 10,  and  fix  the  reign  of  Vdnijana  in  570  to  51.0  B.  C. 
As  Udiyana  is  represented  by  the  Buddhistic  to  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Buddha,  this  date  may  be  accepted  as 
wonderfully  accurate  for  so  remote  a  period  of  Indian  History. 

Kosimbi  is  mentioned  in  the  EAniAyana,  the  earliest  of 
the  Hindu  Poems,  which  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been 
composed  before  the  Christian  era.  The  story  of  VdCvjana^ 
King  of  Kosimbi,  is  referred  to  by  the  Poet  KAli  Dasa  in  his 
Meghn-duta,  or  "  Cloud  Messenger,"  when  he  says  that  Avanli 
(or  Ujain)  is  great  with  the  number  of  those  versed  in  the 
tale  of  Udiyana."*    Now  KAli  Dasa  flourished  shortly  after 
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A.  D.  GOO.  In  tUo  Vriliat  Katha,  of  Somadeva,  the  stoiy  trf 
Udilyaaa  is  given  at  full  length,  but  the  author  has  maiie 
a  mistako  iii  the  gencalDgy  between  tho  two  Sat/imkeu. 
Lastly,  the  kingdom  of  Kosdvtbi,  or  Koadmba  Mattdala,  is 
mentioniid  in  an  inscription  taken  from  the  gateway  of  the 
fort  of  Klmra,  which  is  dated  in  Samvai  1092,  or  A.  D.  1035, 
at  wliich  period  it  would  appear  to  have  been  indepcndont  of 
Kanoj.*  Kos^mbi,  the  capital  of  Vatsa  Raja,  is  the  scene 
of  tho  pleasing  drama  of  Ratndvali,  or  the  "  necklace," 
which  was  composed  in  tho  reign  of  King  Ilarsha  Bcts, 
who  is  most  probably  the  same  as  Harsha  Vardliana  of  Kanoj, 
as  tho  opening  preludo  describes  amongst  the  asscmhiad 
audience  "princes  from  various  realms  recumbent  at  bis 
feet."t  Tliis  we  know  from  Uwen  Thsang  to  have  l)eca  tnw 
of  the  Kanoj  prince,  but  which  even  a  Urahman  could  scarcely 
have  fissertcd  of  Ilarsha  Dova  of  Kasbmir.  The  date  of 
this  uutice  will,  therefore,  lie  between  GO?  and  6-18  A.  D. 

But  tho  name  of  Uddyana,  King  of  Kos&,mbi,  was  per* 
Iiaps  even  more  famous  among  the  Buddhists.  In  the  Mah4- 
wanso,  which  was  composed  in  the  5th  century  A.  D.,  the 
venerable  Yasa  is  said  to  have  fled  from  "  Vaisuli  to  Kosiiudji, 
just  before  the  assembly  of  the  second  Buddhist  Synod.J 
In  the  Lalita  Vistdra,  which  was  translated  into  Chinese, 
between  70  and  76  A.  D.,  and  which  must,  therefore,  have 
been  composed  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  tho  Christian 
era,  Udiiyana  Vatsa,  son  of  SaUinika,  King  of  Kosamhi,  is 
said  to  have  been  born  on  the  same  day  as  Buddha.  In  other 
Coylonesc  hooks,  Kosiimbi  is  named  as  one  of  the  19  capital 
cities  of  ancient  India.  Udiyaua  Vatsa,  the  son  of  Satauika, 
is  also  known  to  the  'llbetaus  as  tho  King  of  Knsilmbi.  Id 
the  BatnavAli  he  is  called  Vatsa  Baja,  or  King  of  the  Vatsas, 
and  his  capital  Vataa-pallana,  which  is,  therefore,  only  another 
name  for  Kosilmbi.  In  this  celebrated  city  Buddha  is  said 
have  spent  the  0th  and  9th  years  of  his  Buddhahood.  Lastly, 
Hwen  Thsang  relates  that  the  famotis  statue  of  Buddha 
in  red  sandal  wood,  which  was  made  by  King  Ud&yana 
during  the  life  time  of  the  teacher,  still  existed  under  a  stone 
dome  in  the  ancient  palace  of  King  UdiLyaua. 

*  Amitic  Retioarelies.  IS,,  433,  ^ri'l  Jwinial,  ABintJu  SiicIot;^s,  of  Bcneat,  ^^  731- 
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Tlic  site  of  this  groat  city,  the  capital  of  the  later 
Pdndu  Princes,  and  the  shrine  of  the  most  sacred  of  all 
the  statues  of  Buddha,  has  long  been  sought  in  vain.  The 
Brabmans  generally  asserted  that  it  stood  eitlier  on  tho 
Ganges,  or  close  to  it,  and  the  discovery  of  the  name  of 
Kosdnihi  mandata,  or  "  Kingdom  of  Kosambi,"  in  an  inscrip- 
tion over  tho  gateway  of  the  fort  of  Khara,  seemed  to  confirm 
the  general  heUef,  although  the  south-west  bearing  from 
Prayilga  or  Allahabad,  as  recorded  by  Ilweu  Thsang,  points 
unmistakably  to  the  line  of  the  Jumna.  In  January  1861 
Mr.  E.  C.  Bayley  informed  me  that  ho  believed  the  ancient 
KosAmbi  would  be  found  in  the  old  village  of  Kosam,  on 
the  Jumna,  about  30  miles  above  Allahabad,  In  the  fol- 
lowing month  I  met  Babu  Siva  Pras:\d,  of  the  Educational 
Department,  who  takes  a  deep  and  inteUigent  interest  in  all 
archaiological  subjects,  and  from  him  I  learned  that  Kosam  is 
still  known  as  Kosdmhi'nngar,  that  it  is  even  now  a  great  resort 
of  the  Jains,  and  that  only  one  century  ago  it  was  a  large  and 
flourishing  town.  This  information  was  quite  sufQcient  to 
satisfy  me  that  Kosam  was  the  actual  site  of  the  once  famous 
Kosimbi.  Still,  however,  there  was  no  direct  evidence  to 
show  that  the  city  was  situated  on  the  Jumna ;  hut  this 
missing  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence.  I  shortly  aJterwards 
found  in  the  curious  legend  of  Bakkula.*  The  infant  Bakkula 
was  born  at  KosAmbi ;  and  while  his  mother  was  bathing 
in  tho  Jumna,  he  accidentally  fell  into  the  river,  and  being 
swallowed  by  a  fish  was  carried  to  Banaras.  There  the  fish 
was  caught  and  sold  to  the  wife  of  a  nobleman,  who,  on 
opening  it,  found  the  young  child  still  alive  inside,  and  at 
once  adopted  it  as  her  own.  The  true  mother  hcai'ing  of 
this  wonderful  escape  of  tho  infant,  proceeded  to  Banai-as, 
and  demanded  the  return  of  the  child,  which  was  of  course 
refused.  The  matter  was  then  referred  to  the  King,  who 
decided  that  both  of  the  claimants  were  mothers  of  the  child 
— the  one  by  niaternif!/,  the  other  by  purchase.  The  child 
was  accordingly  named  5ffAw/a;  that  is,  of  "  two  Aw^as,  or 
races."  He  reached  the  age  of  90  years  without  once  liav- 
ing  been  ill,  when  he  was  converted  by  the  preaching  of 
Buddha,  who  declared  him  to  he  "  the  chief  of  that  class 
of  his  disciples  who  wero  liee  from  disease."    After  this 

*    liu'Jy,  ''  ILiuuiJ  uf  liuJiUiijiu,"  f).  jUL 
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lie  is  said  to  have  lived  90  years  more,  when  Uu  became  an 
arhat,  or  Budtlhist  saint. 

But  the  negative  kind  of  merit  which  Bakkula  acquired 
by  his  freedom  from  disease  was  not  appreciated  by 
Asoka,  as  we  learn  from  a  very  curious  legend  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Divya  Avad&fia.*  lu  the  first  ardour  of  liis 
conversion  to  Buddlilsm  the  zealous  Asoka  wished  to  do 
honour  to  all  the  places  which  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Buddha  had  rendered  famous,  by  the  erection  of  Stupaa,  and 
the  holy  Upagupta  volunteered  to  point  out  the  sacred  spots. 
Accordingly  the  goddess  of  the  S&l  tree,  who  witnessed  Bud- 
dha's birth,  appeared  to  Asoka  and  vouched  for  the  authcnti-  , 
city  of  the  venerated  tree,  which  had  given  support  to  Mftyi- 
Devi,  at  the  birth  of  the  infant  Sflkya.  Other  holy  sites 
are  also  indicated,  such  as  the  Bodhi'driim,  or  sacred  Pipal 
tree  at  Buddha-Gaya,  under  which  Buddha  sat  for  six  years 
in  meditation ;  and  the  SM  trees  at  Kusinagura,  beneath 
which  he  obtained  Hirvdna,  besides  various  spots  rendeivd 
famous  by  the  acts  of  his  principal  disciples,  S&riputra, 
Maudgaly&yana,  KAsyapa,  and  Ananda.  To  all  these  holy 
places  the  pious  King  allotted  large  sums  of  money  for  tho 
erection  of  Stupas.  Upagupta  then  pointed  out  the  holy  place 
of  Bakkula  at  Kos&mbi.  "And  what  was  the  merit  of  this 
eage  ?"  asked  Asoka.  "  He  lived,"  answered  Upagupta, 
"  to  a  great  age  without  once  having  known  disease."  "On 
him,"  said  the  King,  "  I  bestow  one  farthing  (KdkanijJ"i 
In  Burnoufs  version  of  this  story  Bakkula  is  said  to  be  tlia 
disciple  who  had  encountered  the  fewest  obstacles,  from 
which  Asoka  rightly  argued  that  the  fewer  the  obstacles  the 
less  the  merit.  The  same  idea  is  even  more  tersely  exprflpscd 
by  the  old  author  of  the  "  Land  of  Cockaigne"  in  describing 
the  sinlessness  of  its  inhabitants : 

"  Very  virtuous  may  they  he 

"Who  temptation  never  see." 

As  this  legend  of  Bakkula  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 

famous  city  of  Kausambi  was  situated  on  tho  Jumna,  it  now 

only   remains  to  show  that  the  distanoo   of  Kosam  from 

Allahabad  corresponds    with    that    between   Pray&ga  and 

•      Biirnonf,  •■Buddliisme  lodien,"  i,.  aSl. 
f    TLc  Kahani  wna  tlie  (oiirUi  part  u: 
20  cowriu*.     Its  weight  no*  3U  raktikiu,  t/t 
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Kosambi,  as  recorded  by  Hwen  Thsang,  Unfortunately  this 
distance  is  differently  stated  in  the  life  and  in  the  travels  of 
of  the  Chinese  pilgrim.*  In  the  former,  the  distance  is 
given  as  50  liy  and  in  the  latter  as  500  liy  whilst  in  the 
return  journey  to  China  the  pilgrim  states  that,  between 
Prayilg  and  Kosdmbi,  he  travelled  for  seven  days  through  a 
vast  forest  and  over  bare  plains.  Now,  as  the  village  of 
Kosam  is  only  31  miles  from  the  fort  of  Allahabad,  the  last 
statement  would  seem  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  its  iden- 
tification with  the  ancient  Kosdmbi.  But,  strange  to  say, 
it  affords  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  their  identity ;  for 
the  subsequent  route  of  the  pilgrim  to   Sankissa  is  said  to 

•  have  occupied  one  month ;  and  as  the  whole  distance  from 
Prayag  to  Sankissa  is  only  200  miles,  the  average  length  of 
the  pilgrim's  daily  march  was  not  more  than  5^  miles.     This 

•  slow  progress  is  most  satisfactorily  accoimted  for,  by  the  fact 
that  the  march  from  Fraydg  to  Sankissa  was  a  religious 
procession,  headed  by  the  great  King  Harsha  Vardhana  of 
Kanoj,  with  a  train  of  no  less  than  18  tributary  Kings, 
besides  many  thousands  of  Buddhist  monks,  and  all  the 
crowd  of  an  Indian  camp.  According  to  this  reckoning, 
the  distance  from  Pray&g  to  KosAmbi  would  be  38  miles, 
which  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  actual  road  distance 
as  I  found  it.  By  one  route  on  going  to  Kosam,  I  made  the 
distance  37  miles,  and  by  the  return  route  35  miles.  The 
only  probable  explanation  of  Hwen  Thsang's  varying  dis- 
tance of  50  li  and  500  /*  that  occurs  to  me  is,  that  as  he 
converted  the  Indian  yojands  into  Chinese  li  at  the  rate  of 
40  li  per  yojana^  or  of  10  li  per  kos^  he  must  have  written 
150  li^  the  equivalent  to  15  kos^  which  is  the  actual  distance 
across  the  fields  for  foot  passengers  from  Kosam  to  the  fort 
of  Allahabad,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  people  of 
Kosam  itself.  But  whether  this  explanation  be  correct  or 
not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  present  Kosam  stands  on  the 
actual  site  of  the  ancient  Kosdmbi;  for  not  only  do  the 
people  themselves  put  forward  this  claim,  but  it  is  also  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Akbar,  which 
is  recorded  on  the  great  stone  pillar,  still  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruins,  that  this  is  Xausdmbi  pura. 

The  present  ruins  of  Kosimbi  consist  of  an  immense 
fortress  formed  of  earthen  ramparts  and  bastions,   with   a 

•  .S.e  Jiili^n's    Ihvrn  Th.^iing,  1.,  121,  2(5U  i*.,  .mil  11.,  *J8:J. 
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circuit  of  23,100  feet,   or  exactly  4  mUcs  nnd  3  furlongs." 
The  ramparts  have  a  general  height  of  from    30    to   35  f«jt 
above  the  liclils,    but  tho  bastioas  are  considerably  Uigljw;  j 
those  on  tho  north  face  risings  to  upwards  of  50   feet,   whilo 
those  at  the  south-west  and  south-east  angles  are  more  tbu 
60  feet.    Originally  there  were  ditches  all  round  the  fortress, 
but  at  present  there  are  ouly  a  few  shallow  hollows   at  the 
foot  of  the  rampart.    The  parapets  were  of  brick  and  stone; 
hut,  although  tho  romaius  of  these  defences  can  be  traced 
nearly    all  round,    I   could    not   find   any  portion  of  ttie  old 
wall  with  a  facing  sufficiently  perfect  to  enable  mc  to   dota- 
minc   its  thickness.    The  large  size  of  the  bricks,  which  are 
19  inches  long  by  121  by  2J,  shows  that  these  are  the  nuns'i 
of  very  old   walls.     In  shape   the  fortress  may  be  described  , 
as  an  irregular   rectangle,   with  its   longer  sides    running  , 
almost  due  north   and   south.     The  length  of  the  diifcreQi  'i 
faces  ia  as  follows : — 


North  front 
South       ... 
Kiist 
West       ... 


4,500  feet. 
(I.IIUO    „ 
7.500    „ 
5,100    „ 


Totfll         ...  13,100  foet. 

The  difference  in  length  between  tho  north  and  south 
fronts  is  due  to  tlie  original  cxten.sion  of  the  fortress  on  Uit; 
river  face ;  but  the  difference  between  tho  east  and  west 
fronts  is,  I  believe,  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  the  Iohs  of 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  ramparts  by  tlic  gradual  en- 
croachments of  tlie  Jumna.  There  are  no  traces  now  left 
of  the  western  half  of  the  ramparts  on  the  southern  face, 
and  the  houses  of  the  village  of  Garhnwd  arc  standing  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  cliff  overhanging  the  river.  The  reach  of 
the  river  also  from  the  Pukka  liurj  at  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  fortress  up  to  tho  bill  of  PrnbMsa,  a  elcai*  straight 
run  of  four  miles,  bears  12  degrees  to  tho  north  of  east, 
whereas  in  the  time  of  Hwen  Thsang  there  were  two  Sinpa» 
and  a  cave  at  a  distance  of  1^  miles  to  tho  south-west  of 
Kosdmbi.  From  all  these  concurring  circumstances,  I  con- 
clude that  the   west  front  of  the  fortress  was  originallv  aa 


■  Soc  puts  XLVIir,  (era  mni]  of  the  ruina  i.f  Kosaiu. 
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/  as  possible  of  the  same  length  as  the  east  front.  This 
would  add  2,dOO  feet,  or  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  length  of 
the  west  front,  and  would  increase  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
ranaparts  to  4  miles  and  7  furlongs,  which  is  within  one 
furlong  of  the  measurement  of  6  miles,  or  30  li  recorded 
by  Hwen  Tbsang.  In  three  main  points  therefore  of  name, 
size,  and  position,  the  present  Kosam  corresponds  most 
exactly  with  the  ancient  Kosimbi,  as  it  is  described  by  tlio 
Chinese  pilgrim  in  the  7th  century. 

Viewed  from  the  outside,  the  ruins  of  Kosdmbi  present 
a  most  striking  appearance.  My  previous  enquiries  had  led 
me  to  except  only  a  ruined  mound   some   20  or  30  feet  in 

•  height  covered  with  broken  bricks.  What  was  my  surprise, 
therefore,  when  still  at  some  distance  from  the  place  on  the 
north-east  side,  to  behold  exteodinor  for  about  2  miles  a   long 

*  line  of  lofty  earthen  mounds  as  high  as  most  of  the  trees. 
I  felt  at  once  that  this  was  the  celebrated  Kosiimbi,  the 
capital  of  the  far-famed  Raja  TJdiiyana.  On  reaching  tho 
place  I  mounted  one  of  the  huge  earthen  bastions,  from 
whence  I  had  a  clear  tow  of  the  interior.  This  was  very 
uneven  but  free  from  jangal,  the  whole  siu-fiice  being  thickly 
covered  with  broken  bricks.  In  many  places  the  bricks 
were  partially  cleared  away  to  form  fields,  but  in  others  the 
broken  bricks  were  so  tliickly  strewn  that  the  earth  beneath 
was  scarcely  discernible.  But  I  was  disappointed  to  find 
that  there  were  no  prominent  masses  of  ruin, — the  only 
object  that  caught  the  eye  being  a  modern  Jain  temple. 
I  recognized  the  positions  of  sis.  gates  by  the  deep  depres- 
sions in  the  lines  of  rampart.  There  are  two  of  those  open- 
ings on  each  of  the  three  land  faces  of  the  fortress. 

The  present  village  of  Kosam  consists  of  two  distinct 
portions,  named  Kosnm  Indm  and  Konam  Khirdj,  or  "  Rcnt- 
Irce"  and  "  Rent-paying"  Kosam,  the  former  being  on  tho 
west,  and  the  latter  on  the  east  side  of  the  old  fortress. 
Inside  the  ramparts,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna,  there 
are  two  small  ^iUages  called  Garhmcd  Sard  and  Gar/tawd 
CholUi  their  names  being  no  doubt  derived  from  their  posi- 
tion within  the  fort  or  garh.  Beyond  Kosam  Indm  is  tho 
large  village  of  P&li,  containing  100  houses,  and  beyond 
Kosam  Kbinij  on  the  bank  of  tlie  Jumna  stands  the  hamlet 
of  Gop-Saluisa.  To  the  north  there  is  another  hanalct 
called  Ambd-Kua,  because  it  possesses  a  large    old   well 
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surrounded  by  a  grove  of  mango  trees.  All  these  viUa^ 
together  do  nut  contain  more  than  350  or  400  houses,  wilh 
about  2,000  inliabitants. 

The  great  object  of  veneration  at  Kos:\mbi  was  the 
celebrated  statue  of  Buddha  in  red  sandal  wood,  which  was 
devoutly  believed  to  have  been  made  during  the  life  time 
of  Buddha  by  a  sculptor  wliom  King  Udayana  was  ]iermitlal 
to  send  up  to  the  Trayaalrinsa  ticavcn,  while  the  gnat 
Teacher  was  explaining  his  law  to  his  mother  Mayil.  The 
statue  was  placed  under  a  stone  dome,  withiu  the  precincts 
of  the  palace  of  Udilyaua,  which  is  described  by  Uwia 
Thsang  as  being  situated  in  the  very  middle  of  Kosdmbi. 
This  description  shows  that  the  place  must  have  oceupied  ' 
tlio  position  of  the  great  central  mass  of  ruin,  Avhich  is 
now  covered  by  a  small  Jain  temple.  The  temple  is  Gaid 
to  have  been  built  in  1831,  and  is  dedicated  to  J^drasndtL  ' 
By  the  people,  however,  it  is  generally  called  J>eora  or 
the  Temple,  which  was  the  old  name  of  the  mound,  and 
which,  therefore,  jwints  uomistaliably  to  the  position  of  the 
ancient  temple  that  once  held  the  famous  statue  of  Buddha. 
The  i'ouudations  of  a  largo  building  arc  still  traceable 
both  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  temple;  but  there  are 
no  remains  either  of  sculpture  or  of  arcliitcctural  oruamcnU 
But  in  the  village  of  Bara  Garhawi\,  distant  1,500  feet  U> 
the  south-west,  I  found  two  sculptured  pillars  of  a  Buddhist 
railing,  and  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  inscribed  with  tlic  well- 
known  Buddhist  profession  of  faith,  bcgintting  with  Ye 
flhanmna  helu  jirabhavd,  &c.,  in  characters  of  the  8th  or 
9th  century.  In  the  village  of  Chota  Garhawfl,  distant  half 
a  mile  to  the  south-east,  I  found  a  small  square  pillar 
sculptured  on  three  faces  with  representations  of  Siupas. 
The  discovery  of  these  undoubted  Buddhist  remains  is  alone 
sufficient  to  prove  that  some  large  Buddhist  establishment 
must  once  have  existed  inside  the  walls  of  KosAmbi.  I 
would,  therefore,  assign  the  two  pHlars  of  the  Buddhist  rail- 
ing and  the  inscribed  statue  to  the  gi'cat  T^i/iar  in  the  palaoe, 
which  contained  the  famous  sandal  wood  statue  of  Buddlia. 
The  third  pillar  I  would  assign  to  the  Sliijja  which  contained 
the  hair  and  nails  of  Buddlia,  as  it  was  situated  inside  tho 
south-east  corner  of  the  city,  on  tho  very  site  of  CUota 
Garhawft,  where  the  pillar  itself  was  found.  The  two  rail- 
ing pillars  fouad  at  Barft  Gai-hawi\  arc  sculptured  with  ligiircs 
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of  a  male  and  female  ;  and  as  both  of  these  figures  exhibit 
the  very  same  scanty  elothmg  as  is  seen  in  those  of  the 
bas-reliefs  of  the  SAnchi  Tope,  near  !Bhilsa,  I  would  refer 
the  Kosdmbi  pillars  to  the  same  age,  or  somewhere  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  only  other  existing  relie  of  Buddhism  inside  the 
fort  is  a  large  stone  monolith  similar  to  those  of  Allahabad 
and  Delhi,  excepting  only  that  it  bears  no  ancient  inscription. 
This  colunm  is  now  standing  at  an  angle  of  5"",  about  one- 
half  of  the  shaft  being  buried  in  a  moimd  of  brick  ruins. 
The  portion  of  the  shaft  above  ground  is  14  feet  in  length, 
and  close  by  there  are  two  broken  pieces,  measuring  respect- 

*  ively  4  feet  6  inches  and  2  feet  3  inches.  I  made  an  ex- 
cavation completely  round  the  pillar  to  a  depth  of  7  feet 
4  inches,  without  reaching  the  end  of  the  polished  portion  of 

*  the  shaft.  All  these  figures  added  together  give  a  total 
length  of  28  feet ;  but  the  pillar  was  no  doubt  several  feet 
longer,  as  the  shafts  of  all  the  five  known  monoliths  exceed 
30  feet.  The  smallest  diameter  is  29^  inches,  or  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Lauriya^Ara^Raj  pillar,  and  as  the  dia- 
meter increases  in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  I  presume 
that  the  Kos&mbi  pillar  most  probably  had  about  the  same 
height  of  36  feet.  According  to  the  villagers,  this  pillar 
was  in  one  piece  as  late  as  50  years  ago ;  but  it  was  leaning 
against  a  large  Nimb  tree.  The  tree  was  old  and  hollow,  and 
some  cowherds  having  accidentally  set  fire  to  it,  the  top  of 
the  pillar  was  broken  by  the  heat.  Several  different  per- 
sons affirmed  that  the  shaft  w^as  originally  nearly  double 
its  present  height.  This  would  make  the  height  above 
ground  somewhat  less  than  twice  14  feet,  or  say  about  27 
feet,  which,  added  to  the  ascertained  smooth  portion  of 
7  feet  4  inches  under  ground,  would  make  the  original  height 
of  the  smooth  shaft  upwards  of  34  feet.*  I  found  numerous 
roots  of  the  old  tree  in  my  excavation  round  the  pillar.  The 
statement  of  the  people  that  the  Kosdmbi  pillar  has  been 
leaning  in  its  present  position  as  long  as  they  can  remember, 
is  curiously  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  an  inscription  dated 
in  the  reign  of  Akbar  is  cut  across  the  face  of  the  shaft  at 
an  imglo  of  about  50"*  but  parallel  to  the  horizon.     It  seems 


•  An  excavatiou  \»;u.  liiuloin  1870  l»y  Mr.  NesLitt,  IM^trict  Engineer,  which  ex[)<>aed 
a  t4.it;il  length  of  34  feel,  wlicu  the  work  wa^  8U8^>ended.  Mr.  Nc^ibitt  0Up|>ottcti  the  length 
to  exceed  -40  feet. 
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certain,  therefore,  that  the  pillar  was  ia  its  present  Icaninp 
position  as  cjirly  as  tho  reign  of  Akhar;  and  ftirtlipr,  OS  this 
inscription  is  within  reach  of  tlic  Imnd,  and  as  there  arc  nlsn 
others  engraved  beneath  the  present  surface  of  the  soil,  I 
conelude  that  the  pillar  must  have  been  buried  as  we  now 
SCO  it  for  a  long  time  previous  to  tho  reign  of  AkUar. 

Tlio  insci-iptions  recorded  on  the  KosAmbi  pillar  range 
from  the  age  of  the  Guptas  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
only  record  of  the  earliest  period  is  the  name  of  a  pilgrim 
in  six  letters,  which  I  have  not  succeeded  in  reading.  At 
the  top  of  the  hroien  shaft  there  is  an  incomplete  rccoid 
of  three  letters  ending  in />raj/(iirfl,  whicJi  I  would  ascribe 
to  the  'tth  or  5th  century.  Tho  letters,  which  are  three  ' 
inches  in  length,  are  boldly  cut,  but  the  line  which  they 
form  is  not  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  pillar.  The  next 
inscription  in  point  of  time  consists  of  six  lines  in  clmrnetcnt 
of  the  (ith  or  7th  century.  As  this  record  is  placed  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  shaft,  from  3  to  4  feet  beneath  the  present 
ground  level,  and  as  the  lines  are  per|}endicular  to  the  sides 
of  tho  shaft,  I  infer  that  at  the  time  when  it  ivas  inscril)ed. 
the  pillar  was  still  standing  upright  in  its  original  position, 
and  that  the  surrounding  huildings  were  still  in  perfect 
order.  This  inference  is  fully  borne  out  hy  llwen  Thsang'a 
account  of  the  ancient  palace  of  Udiiyana  with  its  grcat 
VihAra,  CO  feet  in  height,  and  its  stone  dome  forming  a 
canopy  over  the  statue  of  Buddha,  all  of  which  would*  seem 
to  have  been  in  good  order  at  the  dato  of  his  visit,  as  bo 
carefully  mentions  that  the  two  different  bath-houses  of 
Buddha,  as  well  as  the  dwelling-house  of  Asanga  Bodhisatwa 
were  in  ruins.  Just  above  this  inscription  there  arts  several 
records  in  the  peculiar  shell-shaped  letters  which  James 
Prinscp  noticed  on  the  Allahabad  pillar,  and  which  I  have 
found  on  most  of  tho  other  pillars  throughout  Northern 
India.  The  remaining  inscriptions,  which  are  comparatively 
modem,  are  all  recorded  on  the  upper  part  of  the  sliuft. 
That  of  Akbar's  time,  which  has  already  been  referred  to, 
is  in  Nagari  as  follows : — 

Mcgal  Pdliauh  AHar  Palitai  Gaji ;  for 

Mofful  PddahdH  ABar  Padshah  Ghdsi. 

This  is  followed  by  a  short  record  of  a  soni,  or  goldsmith,  in 
three  lines,  below  which  is  a  long  inscription  dated  iu  Samvat 
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1621,  or  A.  D.  1564,  in  the  early  part  of  Akbar's  reign, 
detailing  the  genealogy  of  a  whole  family  of  goldsmiths.  It 
is  in  this  inscription  that  the  name  of  Koadmbipura  occurs, 
the  founder  of  the  family,  named  Anand  £^m  Dds,  having 
died  at  Kosam.  The  monolith  is  called  Bdm-ka-charri^ 
"  Bam's  walking  stick,'*  by  some,  and  by  others  Bhwi-sen' 
ka^Oddd,  or  "Bhim-sen's  club/'  Inside  the  fort  also,  about 
midway  between  the  two  villages  of  Garhawd^  I  found  a 
large  linganiy  bearing  four  heads,  with  three  eyes  each,  and 
with  the  hair  massed  on  the  top  of  each  head.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  costly  symbol  of  Mahadeva  shows  that  the 
worship  of  Siva  must  have  been  firmly  established  at 
Kosdmbi  at  some  former  period ;  and  as  Hwen  Thsang  men- 
tions the  existence  of  no  less  than  50  heretical  (that  is 
Brahmanical)  temples  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  I  think  it 
probable  that  the  large  lingam  may  have  belonged  to  one  of 
those  early  temples. 

To  the  south-west  of  KosdnM^  distant  8  or  9  M,  or  1^ 
miles,  Hwen  Thsang  describes  a  lofty  Stupa  of  Asoka, 
200  feet  in  height,  and  a  stone  cavern  of  a  venomous  dragon, 
in  which  it  was  devoutly  believed  that  Buddha  had  left  his 
shadow.  But  the  truthful  pilgrim  candidly  says  that  this 
shadow  was  not  to  be  seen  in  his  time.  If  Hwen  Thsang's 
south-west  bearing  is  correct,  the  holy  cave  must  have  been 
carried  away  long  ago  by  the  encroachment  of  the  Jumna, 
as  the  clear  reach  of  the  river  above  Kosdmbi,  as  far  as  the 
hill  of  Prabhdsa,  a  distance  of  4  miles,  now  bears  282°  from 
the  south-west,  of  the  old  city,  or  12°  to  the  north  of  west. 
The  hill  of  Prabhdsa,  which  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  is  the  only  rock  in  the  Antarved  or  Doab  of  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna.  In  a  hollow  between  its  two  peaks 
stands  a  modern  Jain  temple,  but  there  is  no  cavern,  and 
no  trace  of  any  ancient  buidings. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  south-cast  of  Kosdmbij  there 
was  an  ancient  monastery  containing  a  Stupa  of  Asoka,  200 
feet  in  height,  which  was  built  on  the  spot  where  Buddha 
had  explained  the  law  for  many  years.  Beside  the  monas- 
tery, a  householder  named  Kitv-shi-lo,  formerly  had  a  garden. 
Fa  Hian  calls  it  the  garden  of  Kiusse-lo ;  but  by  the  Bud- 
dhists of  Ceylon  it  is  called  the  Ghoaika  garden.  M.  Julien 
renders  the  name  doubtfully  by  Goshira,  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  true  name  was  most  probably  the  Sanskrit 
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Gosirslia,  nnd  tho  Pali  Gmisa,  which  I  believe  to !» still 
preserved  in  Gojtaahsa,  the  name  of  a  stmall  village  close  to 
Chota  Gnrhnwd.  This  name  is  now  written  Oopuham, 
hut  as  tho  well  known  name  of  Janamcjaya  is  written  Jag- 
medan,  and  also  Johnedar^  by  the  half  educated  people  u{ 
Kosam,  I  do  not  think  that  the  slight  diilerenco  of  apelUng 
between  the  ancient  Ooaisa  and  the  present  Oopshasa,  fomu 
any  very  strong  objection  t<o  their  idcntiUcatlon,  more  eape- 
cially  as  the  position  of  the  Gosisa  garden  must  have  bora 
aa  nearly  as  possible  on  the  site  of  tho  Gopsluuia  village. 
There  are  no  ancient  remains  about  tliis  viUaj^e;  nor,  indeed, 
could  wo  expect  to  find  any  traces  of  the  garden.  Bui  ia 
the  neighbouring  yilhigc  of  Kosam  Khiriij  or  Jlisatiidbttd,  the 
vestiges  of  ancient  occuprition  are  foimd  cverjrvvbere,  and 
this  village  I  boliove  to  have  been  tho  site  of  the  monasteiy 
with  its  lofty  Slupa  of  200  feet,  built  by  Asoka,  and  its  similar 
Stupa  containing  the  hair  and  nails  of  Uuddlia.  Tho  position 
of  this  village,  witliin  one-quartce  of  a  mile  of  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  ancient  fort,  agrees  precisely  with  the  site 
of  the  monastery  as  dosoribcd  by  II wen  Thsang,  "Hune 
petite  ilktaiice  an  sud'Cst  de  la  ville."  In  this  village  sqmu^ 
stones  of  all  sizes  may  be  seen  in  tho  walla  of  most  of  tho 
houses,  and  after  a  little  search  I  succeeded  in  finding  four 
plain  pillars  of  two  diiTerent  sizes  which  had  once  iK-longoii 
to  two  diiTerent  Buddhist  raUinga.  Two  of  tJicsc  iiillara  arc 
•Ifcct  9  inches  in  height,  with  a  section  of  12  J  by  7  inches, 
which  are  also  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  largest  nuling 
pillars  tliat  have  been  found  at  Mathura.  The  other  two 
pillars  are  2  feet  9  inches  in  hcigiit  with  a  section  of  7  by 
3J  inches,  which  aro  tho  exact  dimensions  of  the  smallest 
sized  railing  pillars  that  have  been  found  at  Mathura. 
The  larger  pillars  I  would  assign  to  tho  Uuddhist  railuig, 
which  in  all  probability  once  surrounded  tho  lofty  Stnpa 
of  Asoka,  and  the  smaller  pillars  I  would  assign  to  the 
smaller  Slupa,  which  contained  the  hair  and  nails  of 
liuddha. 

I  foimd  also  the  fragment  of  a  comer  pillar  with  tho 
mortice  holes  for  the  reception  of  tho  rails  on  two  at^aceDt 
aides  at  right  angles  to  eaeh  otlier.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  this  pillar  must  have  belonged  to  the  entrance  doorway 
of  one  of  tho  railings,  although  its  face  of  9  inches  does  not 
agree  with  the  dimensious  of  cither  of  the  other  pillars. 


XV.     KUSAPURA. 

From  £05.41111)1  the  Chinese  pilgrim  travelled  to  tlio 
north-cast,  through  a  vast  forest  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  after 
crossing  which  his  route  lay  to  the  north  for  a  distance  of 
700  ti,  or  117  miles,  to  the  town  of  Kia-slie-pu-lo,  which 
M.  Julien  correctly  renders  by  Kasapttra.  In  searching  for 
the  site  of  this  place  the  subsequent  route  of  the  pilgrim  to 
Visdkkd,  a  distance  of  170  to  180  li,  or  from  28  to  30  miles, 
to  the  north  is  of  equal  importance  witli  the  hearing  and 
distance  from  KosAmhi.  l?or  as  the  VisikhS.,  of  Hwen 
Thsang,  as  I  will  presently  show,  is  the  same  place  as  the 
Sha-chi  of  Fa  Ulan,  and  tho  Sdkela  or  Ayodhya  of  the 
'  Hindus,  we  thus  obtain  two  such  well  fisetl  points  as  Kosiimbi 
and  Ayodhya  to  guide  us  in  our  searcli.  A  single  glance 
at  the  map  will  bo  sufficient  to  show  that  the  old  town  of 
Sidlihipu?'  on  the  Gomali  (or  Gumti)  Iliver  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  position  indicated.  Now  the  Ilindu  name  of 
this  town  was  KmabkttEanaptira,oT  simply  Knsapura,  which 
is  almost  the  same  name  as  that  of  Hwen  Thsang.  Eemem- 
bering  ilr.  Bayley's  note  of  information  derived  from  Raja 
Man  Sinh  that  there  was  "a  tope  near  Sult.'inpur,"  I  pitched 
my  tent  on  one  side  of  tlie  now  utterly  desolate  city,  and 
searched  tho  whole  place  through  most  carefully,  but  all  in 
vain  :  I  could  neither  find  the  trace  of  any  tope,  nor  could  I 
cveu  hear  of  ancient  remains  of  any  kind.  On  the  following 
day,  however,  after  I  had  left  Sultiinpur,  I  heard  that  the 
village  of  MahmQdpur,  about  5  miles  to  tho  north-west,  was 
situated  on  an  ancient  mound  of  somewhat  larger  size  than 
tliat  of  SnItAnpur,  and  on  my  arrival  at  Faizabad,  I  learned 
from  Lieutenant  Swctcnhaui,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  that 
there  is  an  old  tope  to  the  north-west  of  Sultiiupur,  not  far 
from  this  village.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  Sultunpur,  tlie 
jmcient  Kusapnra,  is  the  same  place  as  the  Kasapura  of 
Hwen  Thsang,  and  this  identification  wiU  be  made  even 
more  certain  on  examination  of  the  recorded  distances. 

On  leaving  Kos&mbi,  the  pilgrim  proceeded  first  in  a 
north-cast  direction  to  the  Ganges,  after  crossing  which  ho 
turned  to  the  north  to  Kasapura,  the  whole  distance  being 
117  miles.  Now,  the  two  great  giiilts  on  the  Ganges  to  tho 
north-east  of  Kosam  are  at  Mau-Saraya  and  Papamau,  the 
former  being  40  miles,  and  tho  latter  IS  miles  distant. 
But  as  these  two  gh4ts  arc    close  together,    and   almost 
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immediately  to  the  north  of  Allahabad,  the  total  (listonoeto 
Kasapura  will  ho  the  same  whicberer  place  of  crossing  be 
taken.  Prom  Papaniau  to  SiUtaupur  the  direction  is  due 
north,  and  the  distance  GO  milea,  tbo  whole  lino  from  Kosam 
to  SuUilnpur  boiug  lO'J  miles,  which  is  within  S  miles  of 
tbo  round  number  of  700  li,  or  110^  miles  as  given  by  Hwcn 
Tlisan^',  while  both  of  .the  bearings  are  in  exact  acconl- 
anco  with  bis  statements.*  Prom  Kasapura  to  Vistiklia  tbo 
direction  followe<l  by  the  pilgrim  was  to  the  north,  and  the 
distance  was  from  170  to  ISO  li,  or  from  28  to  38  miles. 
Now  tbo  present  city  of  Ajudhya,  tbo  ancient  A^odhga  or 
SAketa,  is  almost  duo  north  from  Sulldnpur,  the  distance 
being  30  miles  to  the  nearest  point,  or  just  six  miles  in  • 
excess  of  tho  distance  given  by  Hwen  Tlisang.  As  Ibe 
former  of  these  diiitances  is  in  default,  while  the  latterisin 
excess,  I  would  suggest,  as  a  possible  alternative,  that  mir  ■ 
moaanrcmcnts  should  be  taken  from  the  village  of  3lahnud' 
pur,  wbicli  would  make  tlie  route  from  Kosani  to  the  Bud- 
dhist establiabmctit  near  Kasapura  up  to  H  !■  miles,  or  within 
three  miles  of  the  number  stated  by  ITwcn  Thsang,  and 
lesson  the  subsequent  route  to  Ayodbya  from  36  to  31  miliai, 
wluehis  within  one  mile  of  the  number  given  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrim.  As  all  these  bearings  are  in  perfect  accordance,  and 
as  tho  names  of  tlie  two  places  agree  almost  exactly,  1  think 
that  there  can  he  little  hesitation  iu  accepting  the  ideuti- 
Jicatiou  of  Sulldnjjur  to  Kusapura,  with  tho  Kasapura  of 
llweu  Thsang. 

Kiisapura  or  Kusa-bhavana-pnra  is  said  to  have  hoca 
named  after  ItAma's  son  Kusa.  Shortly  after  tho  Miiham- 
madan  invasion  it  belonged  to  a  Bhtir  Raja  Naud  Kiiuwar, 
who  was  expelled  by  Sultan  Alauddin  GHori  (read  Kbiiji). 
Tho  defences  of  tbo  town  were  strcngtbened  by  tbo  con- 
queror, who  built  a  mosque  and  changed  the  name  of  the 
placo  to  Sultiiupur.  TiiG  site  of  Kasapura  was,  no  duubt, 
selected  by  its  founder  as  a  good  military  position  on  account 
of  its  being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  tho  Rivor  Gomati 
or  Gomti.  Tho  place  is  now  utterly  desolate;  tho  wholo 
population  laving  been  removed  to  tho  now  civil  slatioo  on 
the  ojiposito  or  south  bank  of  the  river.  The  ruinod  foft 
of  Sultiinpur  now  forms    a   large  mound,    750    foot   square. 
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with  brick  towers  at  the  four  comers.  On  all  sides  it  is 
surrounded  by  the  huts  of  the  ruined  town,  the  whole  toge- 
ther covering  a  space  of  about  half  a  mile  square,  or  about 
two  miles  in  circuit.  This  estimate  of  the  size  of  SultAnpur 
agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  Kusapura  given  by  11  wen 
Thsang,  who  describes  the  place  as  being  10  li,  or  If  miles, 
in  circuit. 

XVI.    DHOPAPAPUEA. 

Before  accompanying  the  pilgrim  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Sdketa  or  Ayodhya^  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  describ- 
ing the  famous  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage  called  Dhopdpa- 
pura^  which  is  situated  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the 
Gomati  River,  18  miles  to' the  south-east  of  Sult^npur,  and 
immediately  under  the  walls  of  the  fort  of  Oarhd^  or  Shirka^ 
Garhi.  The  legend  of  the  place  is  as  follows: — ^After 
Bama  Chandra  had  killed  the  giant  Bdvana  he  wandered 
about  trying  to  obtain  purification  for  his  guilt  in  having 
thus  extinguished  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  Brahma 
( Brahmd-ka-ans)  ;  but  all  his  efforts  were  ineffectual,  until  ho 
met  with  a  white  crow,  when  he  was  informed  by  the  Muni 
Vasishtha  that  the  crow  had  become  white  from  having 
bathed  in  the  Gomati  Biver  at  a  particular  spot.  B4ma 
proceeded  to  bathe  at  the  same  spot,  and  was  immediately 
purified,  or  "  cleansed"  from  his  sin.  The  place  was  ac- 
cordingly named  Dho-pdpa,  or  "  cleanser  of  sins"  and  the 
town  which  soon  sprang  up  beside  it  was  called  Dhopdpapura. 
In  Sanskrit  the  form  is  Dhiiiapdpay  which  is  given  in  the 
list  of  the  Vishnu  Purdna  as  the  name  of  a  river  distinct 
from  the  Gomati;  but  as  the  name  immediately  follows 
that  of  the  Gomati,  I  think  it  probable  that  the  term  may 
have  been  intended  only  as  an  epithet  of  the  Gomati^  as 
the  DhiUapdpa^  or  "Sin-cleanser,"  in  allusion  to  the 
legend  of  Bama's  purification.  An  annual  fair  is  held  here 
on  the  10th  day  on  the  waning  moon  of  Jyesth^  at  which 
time  it  is  said  that  about  fifty  thousand  people  assemble  to 
bathe  in  the  far-renowned  pool  of  Dhopdpa. 

The  site  of  Dhopdp  is  evidently  one  of  very  consider- 
able antiquity,  as  the  whole  country  for  more  than  half  a 
mile  around  it  is  covered  wiih  broken  bricks  and  potteiy. 
The  place  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Bhar  Bajas  of 
Kusabhavanapura  or  Sult^npur,  but  the  only  name  that  I 
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iiould  hear  of  as  specially  connected  with  Dhopdp,   was  tliat 
of  llaja   Uel  or  Jleki.    The  viiljige  of  Dhojidji'par  is  now  a  I 
very  small  one,  containing  less  than  200   houses;    but  they  ■ 
aro   all    built   of  burnt  lirick,  and  numerous  foundations  are 
visible  on  all  sides  near  the   Goinati   River.     Several  carved 
stones   liavR  been  collected   by  the  people  from  the  ruinw!  . 
walla  of  the  fort  of  Garhd.    Amongst  them  I  observed  the  j 
following: — Xst,   a   broken  pilaster  with  two  human  figures ;  I 
2«(/,  a  stone  bracket ;  ^rd,  a  square  capital   of  pillar;  1/A,  ' 
a   four-bracket  capital  of    a  pillar;  bih,   two  stones  with 
souket   holes  for  iron  cramps.    All   of   these   stones  point 
unmistakably  to  the  existence  at  some  former  period  of  a 
large  temple  at  Dhopi1,p,  which  was  prohiil)Iy  situated   immc-. 
diately  above   the   bathing  ghit.     It  seems  almost  certain, 
however,   that  there  must  once  have  been   a  considerable 
number  of  temples  at  this  place,  for  the  whole  of  the  eastern . 
wall  or  river  front  of  the  fort  of  Oarhd  has  been  built  or 
faced  with   square   stones,  which,    by   their  carvings  and  i 
cramp-holes,  show  that  they  belonged  to  Hindu  temples. 

The  fort  of  Garha  ia  situated  \o  the  north  of  the  Tillage 
on  a  lofty  natui-al  mound  overhanging  the  Kiver  Gomati  on 
tlie  cast.  To  the  north  and  south  the  place  is  defended  by  two 
deep  ravines  supplied  with  running  water,  and  to  the  west 
by  a  deep  dry  ravine.  The  position  ia,  therefore,  a  strong 
one;  for,  although  tho  neighbouring  mounds  to  the  north 
and  west  rise  to  nearly  the  same  height,  yet  they  onec  form- 
ed part  of  the  city,  which  can  only  be  approached  over  much 
low  and  broken  ground.  The  strength  of  the  position  would 
seem  to  have  early  attracted  tho  notice  of  the  Muhammadan 
icings  of  Dellii,  as  the  fort  is  stated  to  have  been  rcjxiired 
by  Salim  Shah,  whilst  a  very  old  ruinous  masjid  stands  on 
the  west  mound.  Tlie  fort  itself  is  a  small  pkce,  its  northern 
face  being  only  550  feet  long,  its  eastern  and  westera 
faces  650  feet  each,  whilst  its  south  face  is  hut  250  feet. 
The  greater  part  of  the  stone  work  of  the  south-east  tower  haa 
fallen  into  the  river,  where  many  of  the  atones  are  now  lying, 
and  much  of  the  eastern  wall  has  also  disappeared,  the  stones, 
being  very  valuable  in  a  stonoless  country  for  the  sharpening 
of  tools  of  all  kinds.  The  entrance  gate  was  on  the  south 
side,  near  the  river  bastion  just  mentioned.  I  obLiined  coins 
of  many  of  the  early  Muhammadau  Kings,  from  Nascr- 
uddiu  Mahmud  Ghori  down  to  Akbar,  but  uot  a  single; 
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specimen  of  any  Hindu  coinage,  although  I  was  informed 
that  corns  bearing  figures  are  found  every  year  during  the 
rainy  season. 

I  may  here  mention  that  I  heard  of  another  place  of 
Hindu  pilgrimage  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Gomati  River, 
at  a  spot  called  Set-Bardh^  that  is  Stoeta-  Vardha,  or  "  the 
white  !Boar,''  15  kosy  or  30  miles,  from  Sult&npur  towards 
Lucknow.  Two  annual  fairs  are  held  there, — let,  on  the  ninth 
day  of  the  waxing  moon  of  Chaitra,  and  the  2nd,  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  waxing  moon  of  Kartik,  when  it  is  said 
that  about  fifty  thousand  people  assemble  to  bathe.  The 
former  period  is  connected  with  the  history  of  Bdma  Chan- 
dra, as  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  Rdm-navami  Tirath  or 
"Rama's  ninth  (day)  place  of  pilgrimage.''  I  could  not 
learn  anything  regarding  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Set  Bardh. 

XVII.    SAKETA,  OR  AJUDHYA. 

Much  difficulty  has  been  felt  regarding  the  position  of 
Fa-Hian's  "  great  kingdom  of  Sha-chij  and  of  Hwen  Thsang's 
Visdkhd,  with  its  enormous  number  of  heretics,'*  or  Brsdi- 
manists ;  but  I  hope  to  show  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
that  these  two  places  are  identical,  and  that  they  are  also 
the  same  as  the  Sdketa  and  Ajudhya  of  the  Hindus.  The  diffi- 
culty has  arisen  chiefly  from  an  erroneous  bearing  recorded 
by  Fa  Hian,  who  places  Shetoei,  or  Srdvasti,  to  the  south  of 
Sha-chi,  while  Hwen  Thsang  locates  it  to  the  north-east,  and 
partly  from  his  erroneous  distance  of  7  +  3 + 10=20  yojons, 
instead  of  30,  from  the  well-known  city  of  Sankisa.  The 
bearing  is  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the  route  of  a  Hindu 
pilgrim  from  the  banks  of  the  Godavery  to  Sewet,  or  Srd- 
vastly  as  recorded  in  the  Ceylonese  Buddhist  works.*  This 
pilgrim,  after  passing  through  Mahissati  and  Ujani,  or 
Maheshmati  and  Ujain,  reaches  Kos^mbi,  and  from  thence 
passes  through  Sdketa  to  Setvet^  that  is,  along  the  very 
route  followed  by  Hwen  Thsang.  We  have,  therefore,  two 
authorities  in  favour  of  Setoet  being  to  the  north  of  Sdket. 
With  regard  to  the  distance,  I  refer  again  to  the  Buddhist 
books  of  Ceylon,  in  which  it  is  recorded  that  from  Sakespura 
(or  Sangkcisyapuray  now  Sankisa)  to  Sewet  was  a  journey  of 
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30  yojmia.  Now,  I'a  Ilian  makes  the  (listnnco  from  Baolta 
to  KiiHoj  7  yojaiut,  tbenco  to  the  forest  of  7/o//*,  on  the 
G;inf;^'s,  3  i/oJan»,  and  thoncc  to  Shticlu  10  ffojans,  or  alttv 
fiotlier  only  20  yojmta,  or  10  less  than  tlio  Cf^yloncso  books.* 
That  Fa  llism's  statement  is  erroneous  ia  quite  clear  from 
the  fact  that  his  distauco  would  place  Shaclii  in  the  noigh- 
hourlmod  of  Lucknow ;  wheri-as  the  other  distance  would 
place  it  close  to  Ajudhya,  or  Faizabad,  or  in  the  very  posiuon 
indicatoil  by  Hnon  Thsang's  itinerary.  Here,  again,  wo 
liavo  two  authorities  in  favour  of  the  lonj?cr  distance.  I  liavo 
no  hesitation,  tliercforc,  in  declaring  that  Fa  Ilian's  recorded 
hearing  of  She-wci  from  Sha-ch'i  is  wrong,  and  tbat  " nortJi" 
should  bo  read  instead  of  "south." 

I  have  now  to  show  that  Fa  Hian's  Sha-chi  is  the  sai 
as  II wen  Thsang's  FmoMo,  and  that  both  are  identical  with  , 
Sitkela  or  Ajitdhya.  With  respect  to  Sha-chi,  Fa  Hian 
relates  that,  on  "  leaving  the  town  by  tlie  souUtern  gate,  yon 
find  to  the  east  of  the  ruad  the  place  where  Buddha  bit  off  a 
piece  of  his  tooth  brush,  and  planted  it  in  the  ground,  whero 
it  grew  to  tlic  height  of  seven  feet,  and  never  increased  or 
diminished  in  size."  Now  this  is  precisely  the  same  legend 
that  18  related  of  Visdkha  by  Ilwcn  Thsang,  who  Kiys  that 
"  to  the  south  of  the  capital,  and  to  the  left  of  the  road 
(that  is,  to  the  east  as  stated  by  Fa  Hian),  there  was,  amongst 
other  holy  objects,  an  extraordinary  tree  C  or  7  feet  high, 
which  always  remained  the  same,  neither  growing  nor  deereas* 
ing.f  Tiiis  is  the  celebrated  tooth-brush  tree  of  Buddha,  to 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  presently.  Here  I 
need  only  notice  the  very  precise  agreement  in  the  two  des- 
criptions of  this  famous  tree,  as  to  its  origin,  its  height,  and 
its  position.  The  perfect  correspondence  of  these  delniU  ap- 
pears to  mo  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  Fa  Iliau  s 
Hhach'i  with  the  VisAkha  of  Ilwca  Thsang. 

With  respect  to  the  identification  of  Vitfukha  with  the 
Si\kcta  of  the  Hindus,  I  rest  my  proofs  chiefly  on  the  fol- 
lowing points  i—lst,  that  Vtsdkha,  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
females  in  Buddliist  history,  was  a  resident  of  Siiketa  before 
her  marriage  with  Purnna  Varddhaiia,  son  of  Mrigdra,  the 
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rich  mercliant  of  Srdvasti ;  and  2ndj  that  Buddha  is  re- 
corded by  Hwen  Thsang  to  have  spent  six  years  at  Vimklia, 
while  by  the  Pali  annals  of  Turnour  he  is  stated  to  have 
lived  16  years  at  Sdketa. 

The  story  of  the  noble  maiden  Vis&kha  is  related  at 
great  length  in  the  Ceylonese  books.  According  to  Hardy, 
she  erected  a  Purvvdrdma  at  Srdvasti^  which  is  also  mentioned 
by  Hwen  Thsang.  Now  there  was  also  a  Punwdrdma  at 
Saketa,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  monastery  was 
likewise  built  by  her.*  She  was  the  daughter  of  DlMuanJa, 
a  rich  merchant,  who  had  emigrated  from  Rajagrilia  to 
Sdketa.  Now,  amongst  the  oldest  inscribed  coins  which 
have  been  discovered  only  at  Ajudhya,  we  find  some  bearing 
the  names  of  Dhana  Deva  and  Visdkha-Datta.  I  mention 
this  because  it  seems  to  me  to  show  the  probability  that  the 
family  of  Dhananja  and  Visdkhd  was  of  great  eminence  in 
Saketa  or  Ayodhya ;  and  I  infer  from  the  recurrence  of  their 
names,  as  well  as  from  the  great  celebrity  of  the  lady,  that 
the  city  may  possibly  have  been  called  Fiadkha  after  her 
name. 

The  other  proof  which  I  derive  from  the  years  of  Buddha^s 
residence  is  direct  and  convincing.  AccorcQng  to  the  Cey- 
lonese annals,  Buddha  was  35  years  of  age  when  he  attained 
Buddhahood;  he  then  led  a  houseless  life  for  20  years, 
preaching  in  various  places  in  Northern  India,  all  of  which  arc 
detailed  ;  and  of  the  remaining  25  years  of  his  life  he  spent 
9  in  the  Jetavatia  monastery  at  Srivasti,  and  16  in  the 
Piihhdrdmo  monastery  at  Silketapura.  Now,  in  the  Burmese 
annals,  these  numbers  are  given  as  19  years  and  6  years,  and 
in  the  last  figure  we  have  the  exact  number  recorded  by 
Hwen  Thsang.  Nothing  can  be  more  complete  than  this 
proof.  There  were  only  two  places  at  which  Buddha  resided 
for  any  length  of  time,  namely,  Srdvasti,  at  which  he  lived 
either  9  or  19  years,  and  Sdketa,  at  which  he  lived  either  6 
or  16  years ;  and  as  according  to  Hwen  Thsang  he  lived  for  6 
years  at  Visakha,  which  is  described  as  being  at  some  distance 
to  the  south  of  Sravasti,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  Visakha 
and  Saketa  were  one  and  the  same  place. 


•    Hardy,  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  327 ;  and  Julicn's  Hwen  Thsang,  I.,  305.     Sec  alfio 
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Tiio  idontily  of  Sakela  and  Ayodht/a  lias,  I  bdlcTe, 
ahvaya  beoa  admitted ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  proof 
has  yet  beon  offered  to  establish  the  fact.  Csoma-dc-kimw, 
in  speaking  of  tlic  place,  merely  says  "  Saketana  or  Ayo. 
dhya,"  and  H.  H.  Wilson,  in  Iiis  Sanskrit  Uictioiuiry,  calls 
Sdkcla  "  the  city  Ayodbya."  But  tho  question  would  apiKJir 
to  be  set  at  rest  by  several  passages  of  the  Rdniiyana  and 
and  Itaghuvansa,  in  which  Sdkcln<tgara  is  distinctly  called 
tho  capital  of  llaja  Dasaraiha  and  bis  sona.  But  the  fol- 
lovring  Tcrso  of  the  Riimiyana,  which  was  pointed  oiit  to  mo 
by  a  Brahman  of  Lucknow,  will  bo  sufBcieut  to  cstaUUsU.^" 
identity.  Amcajila,  lather  of  Eaikcyi,  offers  to  ^' 
daughter  to  Dasaratha,  Rajah  of  Sukelnnoffora  : — 

Sutelatn  naffiiram  llaja  mimna  Daaaraiio  ball, 
Tiiimai  deyd  ma^d  Kanyd  Kaikryi  ndma  tojand, 

Tlie  ancient  city  of  Ayodhya  or  Silkota  is  described  la 
the  KTimilyana  as  situated  on  tho  bank  of  the  Sarajfu  or 
Snrju  River.  It  is  said  to  have  been  12  yojmis,  or  nearly 
100  miles  in  circumference,  for  which  we  should  probably 
read  12  kos,  or  21  miles — an  extent  which  the  old  city,  with 
all  its  gardens,  might  once  possibly  have  covered.  The  djstanca 
from  tho  Qtiptar  Ghat  on  tho  west,  to  the  Rj'tra  Ghat  on  tJic 
cast,  is  just  ti  mites  in  a  direct  line;  and  if  wo  suppose  thai 
the  city  with  its  suburbs  and  gardeiis  formerly  occupied  the 
whole  intervening  space  to  a  depth  of  two  miles,  its  circuit 
would  have  agreed  exactly  with  the  smaller  measurement  of 
12  ko8.  At  tho  present  day  the  people  point  to  K;im  GhiU 
and  Guptilr  Gh^t  as  tho  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of 
the  old  eity,  and  tho  southern  boundary  they  extend  to 
Jiharai'Kund  near  lihadarsd,  a  distance  of  0  kos.  But  as 
these  limits  include  all  tho  places  of  pilgrimage,  it  would 
seem  that  the  people  consider  them  to  have  been  formerly 
inside  the  city,  which  was  certainly  not  the  case.  In  tho 
Ain  Akbari,  the  old  city  is  said  to  have  measured  148  kos 
in  length  by  36  kos  in  breadth,  or  in  other  words  it  covered 
the  whole  of  the  Province  of  Oudh  to  the  south  of  the 
Gliighra  River.*  The  origin  of  the  larger  number  is  obvious. 
The  12  yojans  of  the  R;\mayana,  which  ai'c  equal  lo  IS  kos, 
being  considered  too  small  for  the  great  city  of  Rama,  tho 
Brahmans  simply  added  100  kos  to  make  the  aizo  tally  wiL}^ 
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their  own  extravagant  notions.  The  present  city  of  Ajudhya, 
which  is  confined  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  old  site,  is 
just  two  miles  in  length  hy  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
breadth;  but  not  one-half  of  this  extent  is  occupied  by 
buildings,  and  the  whole  place  wears  a  look  of  decay.  There 
are  no  high  mounds  of  ruins,  covered  with  broken  statues 
and  sculptured  pillars,  such  as  mark  the  sites  of  other 
ancient  cities,  but  only  a  low  irregular  mass  of  rubbish  heaps, 
from  which  all  the  bricks  have  been  excavated  for  the  houses 
of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Faizabad.  This  Muhammadan 
city,  which  is  two  miles  and-a-half  in  length,  by  one  mile  in 
breadth,  is  built  chiefly  of  materials  extracted  from  the  ruins 
of  Ajudhya.  The  two  cities  together  occupy  an  area  of 
nearly  six  square  miles,  or  just  about  one-half  of  the  probable 
size  of  the  ancient  Capital  Of  Kdma.  In  Faizabad  the  only 
building  of  any  consequence  is  the  stuccoed  brick  tomb  of 
the  old  Bhao  Begam,  whose  story  was  dragged  before  the 
public  during  the  famous  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  Faiza- 
bad was  the  capital  of  the  first  Nawabs  of  Oudh,  ^  but  it  was 
deserted  by  Asaf-ud-daolah  in  A.  D.  1775. 

According  to  the  EAmayana,  the  city  of  Ayodhya  was 
founded  by  Manu,  the  progenitor  of  all  mankind.  In  tho 
time  of  Dasaratha,  the  father  of  Rdma,  it  was  fortified  with 
towers  and  gates,  and  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch.  No  traces 
of  these  works  now  remain,  nor  is  it  likely,  indeed,  that  any 
portion  of  the  old  city  should  still  exist,  as  the  Ayodhya  of 
Udma  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  after  the  death  of 
Vrihadhala  in  the  great  war  about  B.  C.  1426,  after  which  it 
lay  dfeserted  until  the  time  of  Vikramdditya.  According  to 
popular  tradition  this  VikramJiditya  was  tlie  famous  S4k4ri 
Prince  of  Ujain,  but  as  the  Hindus  of  the  present  day  attri- 
bute the  acts  of  all  Vikramas  to  this  one  only,  their  opinion 
on  the  subject  is  utterly  worthless.  We  learn,  however,  from 
Hwen  Thsang  that  a  powerful  Prince  of  this  name  was 
reigning  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Srdvasti,  just  one  hun- 
dred years  after  Eanishka,  or  close  to  78  A.  D.,  which  was 
the  im'tial  year  of  the  Sake  era  of  Sdlivdhana.  As  this 
VikramS.ditya  is  represented  as  hostile  to  the  Buddhists,  he 
must  have  been  a  zealous  Brahmanist,  and  to  him  therefore 
I  would  ascribe  the  re-building  of  Ayodhya  and  the  restora- 
tion of  all  the  holy  places  referring  to  the  history  of  Hdma, 
Tradition  says  that  when  Vikram3,ditya  came  to  Ayodhya,  ho 
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Ibiuid  it  utterly  dcsolntp  and  ovci'crro^m  with  jnnffal,  hut  )m> 
wns  able  to  cUscovcr  all  t.bo  fm»ou<;  spots  «r  ItAma's  Uistury 
by  measurements  made  from  Lakshmau  Gbilt  on  tlic  Sarjtt, 
according;  to  tbo  stateracnta  oF  anciont  records.  lie  Is  ml 
to  have  erected  3G0  temples,  on  as  many  different  BpoLs 
sacred  to  Hiim/i,  and  •fUd  his  wife,  to  liis  brotbors  Lakahmana, 
Jlfiarala,  and  Sntrughna,  and  to  the  monkey  god  IlaHttrnami. 
Tho  number  of  300  is  also  connected  with  S'tlin/ihatm,  as  liiji 
clansman  the  i?«*8  Majpiils  assert  tliat  ho  Imd  300  wives. 

There  arc  several  very  holy  Bralmiaaieal  temples  about 
Ajudhya,  but  they  are  ail  of  modem  date,  and  without  any 
architectural  pretensions  whatever.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  most  of  them  occupy  the  sites  of  more  ancient  • 
temples  that  were  destroyed  by  tlic  MnsuImrLns.  Tllua 
RSimkot-,  or  Ilamtmun  Garhi,  on  the  cast  side  of  the  city,  ig 
a  small  walled  fort  surroundini^  a  modern  temple  on  the  top  " 
of  an  ancient  mound.  Tbo  name  KArakot  is  certainly  old, 
as  it  is  connected  with  the  traditions  of  the  Mani  Parhat. 
which  will  he  hereafter  mentioned  ;  but  the  temple  of  Hana- 
maii  is  not  older  than  the  time  of  Auranf,'zib.  Ram  Ghil, 
at  the  north -cast  corner  of  I  he  city,  is  said  to  be  the  spot 
wiicro  Kama  bathed,  and  Snrgdwdri  or  Sioargadmiri,  tho 
"  Gate  of  Paradise."  On  the  nortli-west  is  believed  to  Imj  tlin 
place  whore  his  body  was  burned.  Within  a  few  vears  ^^ 
there  was  still  standing  a  very  holy  Banyan  tree  called  Av)k 
Sat,  or  the  "  Grii-Ocss  Banj-an,"  a  name  which  was  probably 
connected  with  that  of  Sicartiadwdri,  in  tho  hebef  tttat 
peopio  who  died  or  Wore  burned  at  this  spot  wcrcatencc 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  future  births.  Close  by  is  the 
Lakshman  Ghiit,  where  bis  brother  Lakshman  bathed,  and 
about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  in  tho  veiy  heart  of  the 
city,  stands  the  Janam  AstMii,  or  "  Birth-place  temple"  of 
lIAma.  Almost  duo  west,  and  upwards  of  fivo  miles  distant, 
is  tho  Gt/ptdr  GhUt,  with  its  group  of  modem  ^vhito-woshcd 
temples.  This  is  the  place  where  Lakslmian  is  said  to  have 
disappeared,  and  hence  its  name  of  Gvpdir  from  Gnpta, 
wliich  means  "  hidden  or  concealed."  Some  say  that  it  was 
K3,ma  who  disappeared  at  this  place,  but  tiiis  is  at  varianco* 
with  the  story  of  his  cremation  at  Snxirgadwdri. 

Tho  only  remains  at  Ajudhya  that  apiiear  to  bo  of  any 
antiijuity,  are  three  cartUeu  mounds  to  the  south  of  the  city, 
and  about  a   ipiartcr  of  a   mile   distant.    These   are  ^allcil 
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Mani-Parbaiy  Ktiher-JParhat,  and  Svgrib'Parhai*  The  first, 
which  is  nearest  to  the  city,  is  an  artificial  mound,  G5  feet 
in  height,  covered  with  broken  bricks  and  blocks  of  Icaukar. 
The  old  bricks  arc  eleven  inches  square  and  three  inches 
thick.  At  46  feet  above  the  ground  on  the  west  side,  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  curved  wall  faced  with  kankar  blocks. 
The  mass  at  this  point  is  about  40  feet  thick,  and  this  was 
probably  somewhat  less  than  the  size  of  the  building  which 
once  crowned  this  lofty  mound.  According  to  the  Brahmans 
the  Mani'Parhat  is  one  of  the  hills  which  the  monkeys  made 
use  of  when  assisting  EAma.  It  was  accidentally  dropped 
here  by  Sugriva,  the  monkey-king  of  Kiahkindhya.  But  .the 
common  people,  who  know  nothing  of  this  story,  say  that  the 
mound  was  formed  by  the  labourers  shaking  their  baskets  on 
this  spot  eveiy  evening  on  their  return  home  from  the  building 
of  liamkot.  It  is  therefore  best  known  by  the  name  of 
Jhowa-JMr  or  Ora  Jlidr,  both  of  which  mean  "basket- 
shaldngs."  A  similar  story  is  told  of  the  large  mounds  near 
Banaras,  Nimsdr,  and  other  places. 

Five  hundred  feet  due  south  from  the  large  mound 
stands  the  second  mound  called  Kuber-Parhat^  which  is  only 
28  feet  in  height.  The  surface  is  an  irregular  heap  of  brick 
rubbish,  with  numerous  holes  made  by  the  people  in  digging 
for  bricks,  which  are  of  large  size,  11  inches  by  7^  by  2.  It 
is  crowned  by  two  old  tamarind  trees,  and  is  covered  with 
jangal.  Close  by  on  the  south-west  there  is  a  small  tank, 
called  GaneS'Ktmd  by  the  Hindus,  and  Hnsen  Kund  or  Imam 
Talao  by  the  Musulmdns,  because  their  Tdzias  are  annually 
deposited  in  it.  StiU  nearer  on  the  south-east  there  is  a 
large  oblong  mound  called  Suffrib-JParbaty  which  is  not  more 
than  8  or  10  feet  above  the  ground  level.  It  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  portions ;  that  to  the  north  being  upwards  of 
300  feet  square  at  top,  and  the  other  to  the  south  upwards  of 
200  feet.  In  the  centre  of  the  larger  enclosure  there  is  a 
ruined  mound  containing  bricks  8^  inches  square,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  smaller  mound  there  is  a  well. 

Between  the  Matii  and  Kuber  mounds  there  is  a 
small  Muhammadan  enclosure,  64  feet  long  from  east 
to  west  and  47  feet  broad,  containing  two  brick  tombs, 
Avhich  arc  attributed  to  Sis  Paighambar  and  Ayub 
PaUjhambaVy     or    the     "prophets     Seth    and    Job."      The 
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ftrst  is  17  feet  lonj*  ami  the  other  12  ffot.  These  tomlts  ac 
mentioned  hy  Abul  FazI,  who  says — "  Near  this  eiiy  arc  two 
sepulchral  monumonts,  one  seven  and  tlic  other  six  cubits  in 
lon;?th.  The  vuli^ar  pretend  that  they  arc  the  tomhs  of  Scth 
and  Job,  and  they  relate  wonderful  stories  of  them."*  llii* 
nccount  shows  tliat  since  the  time  of  Akbar,  tho  tomb  <rf 
Sotli  must  have  increased  in  Icngtli  from  7  cubits,  or  lOj 
feet,  to  17  feet  through  the  frequent  repairs  of  jiioat 
Musulmilns. 

The  mounds  arc  surrounded  hy  Musnlmiin  tomlis,  aodjv 
it  is  the  Muhamniadan  pratitiec  to  bury  the  dnad  nlonj*  the  sidoi 
of  the  high  roads  close  to  their  cities,  I  infer  that  the  roail    j 
which  now  runs  close  to  the  westward  of  the  mounds,  is  ooe  ■] 
of  the  ancient  hii;h  ways  of  the  district.    This  is  wtnfu-ined 
hy  the  existence  of  an  old  masonry   bridge  of  three  archet 
over  the  TUdhi  nalu,  to  tiic  north-west  of  the   Mnni-Parliat,  ■ 
aa  well  as  by  tho  direction  of  the  road  itself,  which  Icails 
from  the  south-end  of  the  city  straight  to  tlic  Bharat-kund,    j 
and  onwards  to  Sultilnpur  or  Knsapnra,  and  Allahaliad  or 
Pr&ydga.    I  notice  this  road  thus  minutely,  because  the  iden- 
tifications which  I  am  about  to  pro|>o8c  are  based  partly  on 
its  position  and  direetion,  as  well  as  on  the  general  agrocmcnt 
of  the  existing  remains  with  the  holy  places  described  hy  tic 
Chinese  pilgrims.  i 

Aeeording  to  Fa  Ilian  the  place  where  Buddha  planted    I 
the  holy  trees  was  to  tho  east  of  the  road,   on   issuing  from    ' 
tlio  town  by  the  southern   gate,     llwen  Thsang's  acconnt 
agrees  mth  this  exactly  in  placing  tho  "extraordinary  tree" 
to  tho  south  of  tho  capital   and   to  the   Irfl  of  the  route. 
This  tree  was  tho  celebrated  "  tooth  brush,"  or  twig  used  in 
cleaning  tho  teeth,  which  having  Itccn  cast  away  by  Cuddlia, 
took  root  and  grew  to  between  0  and  7  feet  in  height.    Now,    , 
it   will  bo  observed  that  the  ruined  mounds  tliat  still  exist, 
as  well  as  the  tombs  of  Scth  and  Job,   arc  to  the   south  of 
tho  city  and   to  tho  east  or  left  of  the  road.    Tho  position, 
therefore,  is  unmistakably  the  same  as  that  described  hy  the  J 
Chinese  pilgrims,  and  as  the  actual  state  of  the  ruins  agrees 
well  with  the  details   given  by  Uwcn  Thsang,  I  think  that   | 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  their  identity. 

Ilwen  Thsang  describes  the  city  of  Visdkha  as  being  IC  li, 
or  1%  miles  in  circuit.     In  his  time,  therefore,  the  cnpihil  oC 
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ndma  was  not  more  than  half  of  its  present  size,  although  it 
prohably  contained  a  greater  population,  as  not  above  one-tiiird, 
or  even  perhaps  less,  of  the  present  town  is  inhabited.  The 
old  city  then  possessed  no  less  than  twenty  monasteries  with 
three  thousand  monks  and  about  fifty  Brahmanical  temples,  f 
with  a  very  large  Brahmanical  population.  From  this 
account  we  learn  that  so  early  as  the  seventh  century  more  than 
three  hundred  of  the  original  temples  of  VikramA-ditya  had 
already  disappeared,  and  we  may  therefore  reasonably  infer 
that  the  city  had  been  gradually  declining  for  some  time 
previously.  The  Buddhist  monuments,  however,  would 
appear  to  have  been  in  good  order,  and  the  monks  were  just 
as  numerous  as  in  the  eminently  Buddhist  city  of  Ban^ras. 

The  first  monument  described  by  11  wen  Thsang  is  a 
great  monastery  without  name,  but  as  it  was  the  only  notable 
monastery,  it  was  most  probably  either  the  Kdlakdrdma 
of  SAketa,  or  the  Purwdrdmay  both  of  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  Ceylonesc  Mahflwanso.  The  monks  were  of  the 
school  of  the  Samattiyaa^  and  their  monastery  was  famous 
for  having  produced  three  of  the  most  eminent  Buddhist 
controversialists.  This  monastery  I  would  identify  with  the 
Sngrib  Parbat  which  I  have  already  described  as  being  about 
500  feet  long  by  300  feet  broad.  The  great  size  and  rect- 
angular form  of  this  ruin  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  must 
have  been  a  monastery,  but  this  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt 
by  the  existence  of  an  interior  well  and  by  the  remains  of 
cloistered  rooms  forming  the  four  sides  of  the  enclosure. 
Its  position  to  the  south  of  the  city,  and  to  the  east  or  left 
of  the  road,  has  already  been  specially  noticed  as  agreeing 
with  the  recorded  position  of  the  monastery. 

Bbside  the  monastery  there  was  a  Stupa  of  Asoka,  200 
feet  in  height,  built  on  the  spot  where  Buddha  preached  the 
law  during  his  six  years'  residence  at  S&keta.  This  monu- 
ment I  would  identify  with  the  Mani-Parbat,  which  is  still 
65  feet  in  height,  and  which  with  its  masonry  facing  must 
once  have  been  at  least  as  high  again,  and  with  the  usual 
lofty  pinnacle  of  metal  may  easily  have  reached  a  height  of 
200  feet.  II wen  Thsang  ascribes  the  erection  of  this  monu- 
ment to  Asoka,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  his  statement,  as  the  mixed  structiu*e  of  half  earth  and 
half  masonry  must  undoubtedly  be  very  ancient.  The  ear- 
liest St  upas,  or  topes,  were  simple  earthen  mounds  or  barrows, 
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similar  to  llioan  lliat  still  exist  in  England.  There  anwassj 
of  ttieso  bnn'ows  still  stnndinij  at  LavriffO-Navmuigarh  lb 
tlic  north  of  IJetliya,  but  this  is  tlio  only  pintle  whcatj  I  liaw 
yot  seen  them.  They  arc  undoubtedly  the  most  oncicat 
•  monuments  oC  tli(!  Irulijiii  itopulalion,  audi  firmly  lieliovc 
that  even  the  very  latest  ot"  them  wmuot  bo  assi^ntnl  to  a 
lower  date  tlmn  tho  lifth  century  iMjforo  Christ.  1  bose  this 
belief  on  tho  known  fact  tlmt  all  tlic  monuments  of  Asoka's 
age,  whether  deserihcd  by  Uwon  Thsanj;,  or  actually  openal 
by  myself  near  BliUsa,  are  cither  of  stone  or  brick.  Theeartbim 
bavrows  are  tiiei-cforo  of  an  earlier  asj^cj  but  such  as  an? 
liuddhist  L'annot  possibly  be  earlier  than  ibc  boginnin^df 
tho  fifth  century  befoi-e  Christ.  In  the  case  of.  tho  Mast- 
Varbat  at  Ajiidhya  I  infer  that  the  earthen  barrow,  or  lower 
portion,  may  bcIon*j  to  the  earlier  ages  of  Buddhism,  and 
that  the  masonry  or  upjior  portion  was  added  by  Asoka. 
At  tho  foot  of  the  mound  I  picked  up  a  broken  brick  with 
tlio  letter  sk,  of  the  oldest  form,  stamped  upon  it ;  but  asthii 
is  almost  certiiinly  of  later  date  than  Asoka,  it  most  pro- 
bably did  not  belong  to  tho  Mani-Parbal  building. 

Ilwcn  Tlisang  next  describes  tho  sites  of  lUo  tooth- 
brush tree  and  of  tho  monument  where  tho  four  prcTiom 
Jluddlias  used  to  sit  and  to  take  osorciso,  as  being  close  to 
the  groat  Stupa.  These  phiccs  I  would  identify  with  tie 
court-yard  containing  the  tombs  of  Seth  and  Job,  which 
touches  tho  south  side  of  the  Mani-Farbat.  Tliu  two  toinl» 
I  take  to  bo  the  remains  of  the  seats  of  the  four  previous 
Buddhas,  and  the  paved  court-yard  to  be  the  scene  of  thdr 
daily  walks,  although  I  was  unable  to  trace  their  foot-marks, 
which  were  seen  by  tlie  Chinese  pilgrim. 

Tho  last  monument  described  by  Ilwcn  Thsing  ta  a 
Slnpa  containing  the  hair  and  nails  of  Buddha.  This  was 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  smaller  monuments  which  seeoutl 
to  touch  one  another,  and  by  several  tanks  which  reflected 
the  sacred  buildings  in  their  limpid  waters.  Tlio  Ulupa  I 
would  identify  with  tho  Kuber-Foi'bat,  which  touches  the 
south  side  of  tho  enclosure  round  the  tombs  of  Soth  and 
Job,  and  is  close  to  tho  west  side  of  the  ruined  monastery. 
One  of  the  tanks  described  by  the  pilgrim  may  be  tho  ffouc*- 
Kiind,  which  has  already  been  noticed ;  but  all  the  snuUler 
mommicuts  have  disappeared  long  ago,  as  tliey  afibrded 
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cheap  and  ready  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  numer- 
ous Muhammadan  tomhs,  as  well  as  of  the  neighbouring 
bridge  and  mosque.  If  I  am  right  in  my  identification  of 
this  mound  as  the  remains  of  the  Stupa  containing  the  hair 
and  nails  of  Buddha,  I  think  that  an  excavation  in  the 
centre  of  the  mound  might,  perhaps,  verify  the  accuracy  of 
my  conclusions. 

The  people  are  unanimous  in  their  assertion  that  the 
old  city  to  tlie  north  of  these  mounds  was  called  Bareta. 
Ayodhya  or  Ajudhya,  they  say,  was  the  capital  of  Hama,  but 
the  later  city  was  called  Bareta.  As  this  name  has  no  simi- 
larity either  to  Sdketa  or  Visakha^  I  can  only  set  it  down  as 
another  appellation  of  the  old  town,  for  which  wo  have 
no  authority  but  tradition.  I  was  disappointed  when  at 
Ajudhya  in  not  hearing  even  the  jnost  distant  allusion  to  the 
legend  of  the  tooth-brush  tree  of  Buddha,  but  the  tradition 
still  exists,  as  I  heard  of  it  quite  unexpectedly  at  two  differ- 
ent places  immediately  afterwards,  first  at  Ildtila,  distant  15 
miles,  and  next  at  Gonda,  29  miles  to  the  north  of  Ajudhya. 

XVIII.    HATILA,  OR  ASOKPUR. 

The  ancient  territory  of  Ayodhya  was  divided  by  the 
Sarju  or  Ghdghra  River  into  two  great  provinces, — that  to 
the  north  being  called  Uttara  Kosala^  and  that  to  the  south 
Banaodha.  Each  of  these  was  again  sub-divided  into  two 
districts.  In  Banaodha  these  are  called  Pachltam-rdt  and 
Purab-rdt,  or  the  western  and  eastern  districts,  with  reference 
to  their  bearing  from  Ajudhya ;  and  in  XJttara  Kosala  they 
are  Cauda  (vulgarly  Gonda)  to  the  south  of  the  Ilapti,  and 
Kosala  to  the  north  of  the  Bapti,  or  Bawati,  as  it  is  imiver- 
sally  called  in  Oudh.  Some  of  these  names  are  found  in  the 
Puninas ;  thus  in  the  Vayu  Furana,  Lava,  the  son  of  Bama, 
is  said  to  have  reigned  in  Uttara  Kosala ;  but  in  the  Matsya, 
Linga,  and  Kurma  Furans,  SrdvasH  is  stated  to  be  in  Cauda. 
These  apparent  descrepancies  are  satisfactorily  explained 
when  we  learn  that  Gauda  is  only  a  sub-division  of  Uttara 
Kosala,  and  that  the  ruins  of  Sravasti  have  actually  been 
discovered  in  the  district  of  Gauda^  which  is  the  Gonda  of 
the  map^  -  The  extent  of  Gauda  is  also  proved  by  the  old 
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I  give  tlii-s  genealo^  with  the  probable  dates,  as  it  tnaj", 
perhaps,  bo  of  use  hercal'tor  in  Using  the  ngo  of  other 
rriuccs  and  their  works.* 


XIX.    SAIIET-MAHET,  OK  SIIAVASTI. 

The  position  of  the  famous  city  of  Sntma/i,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  places  in  the  annals  of  Buddhism,  has  long 
puzzled  our  best  scholars.  This  was  owing  partly  to  the  con- 
tradictory statements  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  thcrasolTCs, 
and  partly  to  the  want  of  a  good  map  of  the  Prorince  of 
Oudh.  In  page  317  I  have  compared  the  bearings  and 
distances  recorded  by  Fa  llian  and  llwcn  Thsang  with  tbosc  ■ 
preserved  in  the  Buddhist  annals  of  Ceylon,  and  I  liare 
shewn  conclusively  that  Fa  Ilian's  distance  from  Sankisa 
and  his  bearing  from  Shachi  or  Sdket  arc  botli  erroneous.  ' 
Wo  know  from  Ilwen  Thsang  and  the  Buddhist  books  in 
Ceylon  that  Srdvaefi  was  to  the  north  of  S;\het  or  Ayodhya,  or 
in  other  words,  that  it  was  in  the  District  of  Cauda  or  L'ltara 
Koaala,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  no  less  tliao 
four  of  the  Brahmanical  Purdnas.  As  Fa  Hian  also  says 
that  Skewei  or  Seioet  was  in  Kosala,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Snlvasti  must  be  looked  for  within  a  few  days' 
joui'ncy  to  the  north^vard  of  Saket  or  Ayodhya.  According  , 
to  Fa  Uian  the  distance  was  8  yojanm,  or  56  miles,  which 
is  increased  by  Hwcn  Thsang  to  500  li,  or  83  miles.  But  as 
tho  latter  pilgrim  reduced  the  Indian  yojana  to  Chinese 
measure  at  the  rate  of  10  //  per  yojana,  I  would  correct  his 
distance  by  the  nearest  round  number  of  350  li  or  58  miles 
to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  the  other.  Now,  as  this  is 
the  exact  distance  from  Ajudhya  of  the  great  ruined  city  on 

*  Siniw  tbia  ooeoiuit  va  wHtttn,  1  bnre  fouoit  the  nniDi  of  Montlbn]  attouheil  to  wvml 
utbcr  pUoQi,  cepcdiill;  to  on  oM  niiucd  tort  in  Rohillihaiid,  nliieh  ia  atUI  niunnl  MumlhtJ, 
and  which  will  be  dsftcribed  in  Volumo  11.  In  Sir  Uaxty  EUJiul's  Miihatnmmliui  Hictoriu^ 
Volume  II.,  \t.  618,  will  b«  fouad  a  tloUiled  account  of  tbo  mut  expeditum  of  SAMr  UnMud, 
which,  olUion^  n  Ut«  cotnialAtJoQ  of  the  tnulitioni  cunent  in  the  toga  of  Jnhnngir,  i«  fd^ 
babty  oorrect  in  its  genwiQ  uutlineB,  Accunling  to  thii  account  SfLUr  Miiwii<l,  after  u 
«ngiig;?inGnt  with  Uio  Hindus,  resbBil  unJer  Che  dmde  uf  v.  Mahva  trec^  on  Uih  lioiik  of  tlw 
Surnj-kund,  cloaa  to  tho  idol  temiilc  uf  Bililrukh.  The  plico  wu  sevenl  uiUiTcbw  iliaUul 
from   Bahraich,  aa  be  returllMl  to    Bohnvich  from  the  Suraj-kund "  by  regular   tAaen." 

y  tobe  bnflt 


As  be  bi 


1  tnk«Da 


o  the  «|iot,   be  ordered  a 


■if  hii  death,  u,  during  the  battls,  be  directed  his  (oUowera  to  throw  the  bodice  of  the  itti 
beliovers  into  the  Suraj-kund,  while  the  faw  troop*  thit  nrmoiniHt  iituod  ruuud  hlro  In  tlw 
gimleu.  His  chief  opponent  in  this  hut  bnttlu  wiu  Rai  Sahar  Ihso,  who  in  ulMrly  llu 
•nnia  lu  SakA  Dal  or  Bohil  Deo,  of  my  intormnnte  Munud'c  tomb  is  at  Bohntioh,  but  iJii* 
wn*  Dut  built  until  two  oeDtuiie*  later.  Tlie  tomb  at  Asokpur,  umy,  I  tiuuk,  be  HoA  «( 
Im  (clAtivo  lilUAr  Soifuddin,  who  woa  kiUral  in  tho  taiuii  lutllu. 
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the  south  hauk  of  the  Rapti,  called  SiUiet  Mdhet,  in  which 
I  discovered  a  colossal  statue  of  Buddha  with  an  inscriptiott 
contaiuing  the  name  of  Si-;lvasti  itself,  I  havo  no  hesitation 
iu  correcting  Uwen  Thsang's  distance  from  500  li  to  350  li 
as  proposed  above. 

Tho  ruined  city  of  Sahet  M;\hct  is  situated  between 
Akaona  and  Balranipur,  at  5  niilcs  from  the  former  and  12 
miles  from  tho  latter,  and  at  nearly  equi-distances  from 
Bahraieh  and  Gonda  In  sliape  it  is  an  almost  semi-circular 
cresent,  with  its  diameter  of  one  mile  and  a  third  in  length 
curved  inwards  and  facing  the  north-east,  along  tho  old  bank 
of  the  Kapti  Kiver.  The  western  front,  which  runs  duo 
north  and  south,  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  is  the  only 
straight  portion  of  the  enclosure.  The  ramparts  vary  con- 
siderably in  height ;  t|iose  to  the  west  being  fi-om  35  to  40 
feet  in  height,  wlule  those  on  tho  south  and  east  are  not  more 
than  25  or  30  feet.  The  highest  point  is  the  groat  north-west 
bastion,  which  is  50  feet  above  tho  fields.  The  north-east 
face,  or  shorter  curve  of  the  cresent,  was  defended  by  the 
llapti,  which  still  flows  down  its  old  bed  during  the  annual 
floods.  The  land  ramparts  on  the  longer  cuno  of  tlie cresent 
must  once  have  been  defended  by  a  ditch,  the  remains  of 
which  yet  exist  as  a  swamp,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  at 
the  south-west  comer.  Everywhere  tho  ramparts  arc 
covered  with  fragments  of  brick,  of  the  large  size  peculiai- 
to  very  ancient  cities ;  and,  though  I  was  unable  to  trace  any 
remains  of  walls  except  in  one  place,  yet  the  very  presence 
of  the  bricks  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  earthen 
ramparts  must  once  have  been  crowned  by  brick  parapets 
and  battlements.  The  portion  of  the  parapet  wall,  which  I 
discovered  still  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  river  face,  was 
10  feet  thick.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  old  earthen  ramparts, 
according  to  my  sur\'ey,  is  17,300  feet,  or  upwards  of  3J 
miles.  Now,  this  is  the  exact  size  of  20  li  or  3^  miles  which 
Uwen  Thsang  gives  to  the  pabce  alone;  but  as  the  city  was 
then  dcrserted  and  in  ruins,  ho  must  have  mistaken  the  city 
itself  for  the  palace.*  It  is  certain  at  least  that  the 
suburbs  outside  the  walls  must  have  been  very  limited,  indeed 
^as  the  place  is  almost  cutircly  surrounded  with  the  remains 
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of  largjo  religious  huildini^,  which  would  have  loft  but  litUc 
room  ibr  any  private  dwellings.  I  am  therefore  quite  satiiified 
that  the  city  has  boon  mistaken  for  tho  jjalaoe ;  and  this 
mistake  is  sufficient  to  show  how  utterly  ruined  this  once 
famous  city  must  have  been  at  so  distant  a  period  as  tho  7tli 
century,  when  tho  place  was  visited  hy  Hwcu  TUsang'.  As  Fa 
Iliau  describes  the  population  as  alrtmdy  very  incousideraUe 
in  A.  D.  400,  while  the  Ccylonese  annals*  speak  of  £kirii. 
dhdra.  King  of  Smcatthipnra,  between  A.  D.  275  and  302, 
tho  great  decline  of  Snivasti  must  have  taken  place  during 
the  fourth  century,  and  we  may,  perliaps,  not  bo  far  wrong  in 
connecting  it  with  the  fall  of  tho  Gupta  Dynasty  iu  A.  D. 
319. 

Srdvasti  is  said  to  have  been  built  hy  Haja  Srdnasia,  the 
son  of  Yunandstoa  of  the  Solar  race,  and  tbe  tenth  in  descent 
from  Surya  himself.  Its  foundation  therefore  reaches  to  tbc  ' 
fabulous  ages  of  Indian  llistory,  long  anterior  to  Baoui. 
During  this  early  period  it  most  probably  formed  part  of  Uio 
kingdom  of  Ayodbya,  as  the  Vayu  Purfl-na  assigns  it  to  Lava, 
the  son  of  Rama.  When  Srilvasti  next  appears  in  history, 
in  tho  time  of  Buddha  it  was  the  capital  of  King  Prasemuit, 
the  son  of  Maha  Kosala.  Tbe  King  became  a  convert  W 
the  new  faith,  and  during  the  rest  of  his  life  ho  ivas  tlie 
lirm  friend  and  protector  of  Buddlia.  But  his  son  Virudhaka 
hated  the  race  of  Silkyas,  and  his  invasion  of  their  country 
and  subsequent  massacre  of  500  Silkya  maidens,  who  had 
been  selected  for  his  harem,  brought  forth  tho  famous  pre- 
diction of  Buddha,  that  within  seven  days  tho  King  would 
be  consumed  by  fire.  As  tho  story  has  been  preserved  by 
Buddhists,  the  prediction  was  of  course  fulliiled,  and  upwards 
of  eleven  centuries  afterwards  the  tank  in  which  the  King 
had  sought  to  avoid  the  flames  was  pointed  out  to  the  cre- 
dulous Hwou  Thsang. 

"We  hear  nothing  more  of  Srdvasti  until  one  century  after 
Kanishka,  or  fivo  centuries  after  Buddha,  when,  according 
to  Hwen  Tlisang,  Vikramaditya,  King  of  Snivasti,  became 
a  persecutor  of  Buddhists,  and  the  famous  Slanorhita, 
author  of  the  Vihhdsha  Silstra,  being  worsted  in  argument 
by  tho  Brahmans,  put  himself  to  death,!     During  tho  reign 
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of  Ilia  successor,  whose  name  is  not  given,  the  Brabmaus, 
were  overeomc  by  Vastibandhu,  the  eminent  diseiple  of 
Manorhita.  The  probable  date  of  these  two  Kings  may  bo 
set  down  as  ranging  from  A.  D.  79  to  120.  I'or  the  nest  two 
centuries  Srdvasti  would  seem  to  have  been  under  the  rule 
of  its  own  Kings,  as  we  find  KhinWidra  and  his  nephews 
mentioned  as  Kajas  between  A.  D.  275  and  319.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  during  the  whole  of  this  time 
Srftvasti  was  only  a  dependency  of  the  powerful  Gupta  Dynasty 
of  Magadha,  as  the  neighbouring  city  of  Saketa  is  specially 
said  to  have  belonged  to  them.  "  Princes  of  the  Gupta  race," 
says  the  Vayu  Purilna,  "  will  possess  all  those  countries, — 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  Prayiiga,  and  Silketa,  and  Maga- 
dlia."*  From  this  timo  Srtivasti  gradually  declined.  In 
A.  D.  400  it  contained  only  200  familes,  in  A.  D.  632  it  was 
completely  deserted,  and  at  the  present  day  the  whole  area 
of  the  city,  excepting  only  a  few  clearances  near  the  gateways, 
is  a  mass  of  almost  impcneti-able  jaugal. 

Before  attempting  to  identify  the  existing  remains  of 
Sdket-Mdhei  with  the  famous  monuments  of  Srdvasti,  it 
will  be  as  well  to  compare  and  reconcile  the  few  discrepant 
statements  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  so  that  the  description  of 
the  holy  places  may  not  be  interrupted  by  discussion.  Of 
these  discrepancies,  perhaps  the  most  notable  is  the  differcnoo 
in  the  name  of  the  city  itself,  which  Fa  Ilian  gives  as  SIte-wei, 
while  Ilwen  Thsang  writes  it,  as  correctly  as  it  is  possible  to 
do  in  Chinese  syllables,  She-lo-fa-siM,  or  Snlvasti.  But 
this  diifcrenco  is  more  apparent  than  real,  as  there  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  She'tcei  is  only  a  slight  altci-ation  of  the 
abbreviated  Pali  form  of  Sacet  for  Sdxcatihi,  which  is  found 
in  most  of  the  Ceylonese  books.  Similarly  the  modem  namo 
of  Sdhet  is  evidently  only  a  variation  of  the  Pali  Smcet. 
The  other  name  of  Maket  I  am  unable  to  explain,  but  it  is 
perhaps  only  the  usual  rhyming  addition  of  which  the 
llindus  are  so  fond,  as  in  nlla-putta,  or  "  topsy-turvey," 
which  many  of  the  people  say  is  the  true  meaning  of  Sdliel- 
Mdhet,  in  allusion  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  whole  place. 
But  some  say  that  the  name  was  originally  Set-iael,  and  as 
this  form  seems  to  be  only  a  corruption  of  iSeioet,  it  is  pro- 
bable   that    Sahct-Mahei,     or   Sdhet'Mdhet    is    simply    a 
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lengthened  pronunciation  of  Sel-ntei.  One  mau  alont^  anil 
he,  strange  to  say,  was  tlio  Musulmila  in  charge  of  tiio  Uimli 
of  Pir-Barana  close  to  the  ruined  city,  anirmcd  that  the 
true  name  was  Sdvitri,  which  is  so  close  to  the  correct  Pali 
form  of  Sawatlhi  as  to  leave  but  little  douht  that  it  prescrres 
the  original  name  of  the  place. 

The  nest  point  of  difference  is  the  distance  of  the  cc!fr 
brated  monastery  of  Jeiavana  from  the  south  gate  of  the 
city.  According  to  Fa  Hian  this  was  1.200  paces,  or  about 
half  a  mile,  which  is  increased  by  II wen  Thsang  to  5  or  6  li, 
or  nearly  one  mile.  But  as  the  only  mass  of  ruins  which 
can  possibly  be  identified  with  the  Jetavana  is  exactly  hal/a 
mile  from  the  nearest  opening  in  the  south  rampart  of  tlio  old 
city,  tlicro  is  clearly  some  mistake  in  the  distance  given  hy 
II wen  Thsang,  unless  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  approached 
the  monastery  by  a  somewhat  longer  route  through  tho 
multitude  of  holy  places,  of  wlUch  the  remains  still  exist  to 
the  east  of  tho  Jeiavana  ruins.  By  this  routo  the  disfanco 
would  be  increased  to  tiirec-quartcrs  of  a  mile,  or  -ij  U,  which 
is  sufficiently  close  to  the  number  given  by  llwen  Thsang, 

Both  pilgrims  begin  their  account  of  Srdvasti  at  tho 
eld  palace  of  King  Fraseaajita,  and  as  both,  after  describing 
the  surrounding  buildings  leave  the  city  by  the  south  gate,  it 
is  certain  that  the  palace  was  inside  tho  city.  Its  exact  posi- 
tion I  was  unable  to  determine,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
interior  is  covered  with  dense  jaugal ;  but  as  the  cast  half  is 
comparatively  clear,  and  the  jangal  low,  I  was  able  to  satisfy 
myself  that  no  largo  building  had  ever  existed  in  this  part, 
and  consequently  that  the  place  must  have  been  in  tho  west 
half  ef  the  city.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  posi- 
tion of  tlie  two  atiipivs  ef  Sudatta  and  the  Anguli-mmyas, 
which  II wen  Thsang  places  to  tho  cast  of  tho  paJacc ;  for  as 
the  only  existing  mounds  that  can  be  identified  ■\vith  these 
sliipaa  are  near  the  middle  of  tho  river  face  of  the  city,  the 
palace  must  have  hoen  to  the  west  of  them,  and  therefore  in 
the  west  half  of  the  city. 

The  two  principal  ])laces  inside  tho  city,  which  are  men- 
tioned by  both  pilgrims  as  being  to  the  east  of  the  palace, 
wore  the  dwelling-house  and  atiipa  of  Sudatta,  the  builder 
of  tho  Jetaoana,  and  the  great  stupn  of  the  AnguU'mdtijai. 
These  stapas  I  have  already  ideutihed  ^vilh  tho  two  existing 
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mounds  near  the  middlo  of  the  rircr  face  of  the  ramparfs. 
The  smaller  one,  which  is  about  25  feet  in  height,  corresponds 
with  the  stiipa  of  Sudatta,  and  the  larj^er  one,  which  is  35 
feet  in  height,  with  the  other  atiipa,  which  is  particularly 
stated  to  hate  been  a  larger  one.  The  Angnlumdlyaa  were 
the  followers  of  a  particular  sect  which  was  cstablislicd  by  a 
converted  brigand  who  had  received  the  name  of  Angnli-mdla 
or  "  finger  garland,"  from  his  practice  of  cutting  off  tho 
fingers  of  his  victims  to  form  a  garland  which  he  wore 
round  his  neck. 

On  leaving  the  city  by  tho  south  gate,  both  pilgrims  went 
at  once  to  the  eastern  gate  of  the  great  monastery  of  Jciatana^ 
which  was  one  of  the  eight  most  celebrated  Buddhist  build- 
dings  in  India.  •  It  was  erected  during  tlic  life-time  of 
Buddha  by  Sudatta,  the  minister  of  King  Prasenajita,  and 
it  received  its  name  of  Jetavana,  or  "  Jeta's  garden,"  because 
tho  garden  in  which  it  was  built  had  been  purchased  from 
Prince  Jcta.  The  story  of  the  building  is  given  by  Hardy 
from  the  Ccylonese  annals.t  According  to  them  the  Prince, 
who  was  unwilling  to  part  with  his  garden,  demanded  as  its 
prieeas  many  gold  masurans  as  would  cover  it,  which  Sudatta 
at  once  promised.  "When  the  garden  was  cleared,  and  all  the 
trees,  except  Sandal  and  Mango,  were  eut  down,  the  money 
was  brought  and  spread  out  over  tho  ground  until  the  wholo 
was  covered,  when  the  sum  was  found  to  I)e  18  kotis,  or  ISO 
millions  of  masurans.  The  garden  in  said  to  have  been  1,000 
cubits  in  length  and  the  same  in  breadth,  or  -1,000  cubits  in 
circuit.  Extravagant  as  tho  sura  may  seem,  it  is  still  too 
small  to  have  covered  tho  garden,  if  we  arc  to  take  Mr. 
Ilardy's  cubits  at  18  inches,  as  each  mamtran  would  be  ono 
inch  and  eight-tenths  in  length  and  breadth,  which  is  about 
three  times  tho  size  of  the  old  Indian  silver  coins.  Unfortu- 
nately the  dimensions  of  the  Jetavana  are  not  stated  either 
by  Fa  Hian  or  Hwen  Thsang;  but  the  ruined  mound  of  tho 
monastery  stiU  exists,  and  its  dimensions  do  not  exceed  1,000 
feet  in  length  by  700  feet  in  breadth.     Noiv,  it  is  curious 

*  In  Itemiisat'i  tianslatinc t>fni'a  Hun's  tnive]*,it  uitotol  Ltut  "the  town  luutwo  gat«a, — 
iiu^  facing  the  eaat,  and  the  other  the  Ddrtli.''  A»  the  *autJi  gat«  U  mentiiuwd  Lj  Uitli 
viJgritiis,  it  wa*  certain  that  tbia  itatameat  was  erraaeouK.  Hr.  Benl's  more  lUKuntu  tnUiB- 
Utiun  ahowa  that  the  twu  gates  that  Jescnbed  belong  to  the  Vihua  aud  not  til  tht  dly. 
The   poution  ol  the  DorUi  s^Ui  ia  dintinctty  indicated  1iy  «  dcprcuiou  in  tile  centre  oi  tlut 
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that  tlicsc  niimbcra  give  an  area  'wbicli  is  only  one-third  of 
tho  size  of  that  rocordod  in  the  Coyloacso  annals,  and  nrhicli 
tlicreforc  would  be  exactly  covurod  by  180  millions  of  old 
Indian  silver  coins,  allowinf^  rather  moro  than  half  an  lodi 
for  the  length  and  breadth  of  caub  coia.  The  amount  said 
to  have  been  paid  for  the  f^ardeu  is  of  course  only  the  usual 
extravagant  style  of  Indian  cxag9:eration,  for  the  sum  of  18 
kolis,  even  if  taken  at  the  lowest  value  of  gold  as  ten  fimM 
that  of  silver,  would  be  equal  to  45  krors  of  rupees,  or  15 
millions  sterling. 

The  Jctavana  is  dcsoribod  in  the  Ceyloncso  annals  as 
consisting  of  a  central  mhur^  or  temple,  mth  surrounding 
houses  for  priests,  rooms  for  day  and  nij,dit,  an  ambulatory, 
tanks,  and  gardens  of  fruit  and  flower  trees,  and  around  tho 
whole  a  %vall  18  cubits  in  height.  According  to  this  descrip- 
tion the  Jetavmia  must  have  included  not  only  the  great 
ruined «nound  now  called  Jog'mi-bnria,  but  all  the  ruius  to 
the  cast  and  north  of  it,  unless  it  extended  to  tho  westward, 
where  there  are  no  remains  at  present  existing.  But  as  I  can 
show  that  most  of  the  ruins  to  the  cast  correspond  with  the 
descriptions  wliich  Fa  Ilian  and  IXwon  Tlisang  have  given  of 
many  of  tlio  holy  places  outside  the  Jelavaiia,  it  is  certain 
that  the  original  monastery  must  have  been  conlined  to  the 
Joijijii-haria  only,  and  that  tho  other  buildings,  with  tho 
tanks  and  gardens,  were  outside  the  walls  of  the  Jetavana 
itself,  although  it  is  most  probable  that  many  of  them  wcro 
connected  together  by  diilercnt  enclosing  walls.  When  the 
Jetavana  was  completed  by  Sudatta,  the  Prince  Jeta  expended 
the  whole  of  his  purchase-money  in  adding  a  palace,  seven 
storeys  in  height,  to  each  of  the  four  sides  of  tho  garden. 
It  is  probably  to  these  palaces  that  I'a  llian  refers  when  he 
states  that  "  the  temple  of  Shi-hwan"  (read  Shi-lo-htoan,  or 
Jetavana)  "  had  originally  seven  storeys.  Canopies  and 
streamers  wei*e  hung  up^  flowers  were  scattered,  perfumes 
burned,  lanterns  supplied  the  place  of  day,  and  even  in  day 
time  were  never  extinguished.  A  rat  Iiaving  taken  into  its 
mouth  tho  wick  of  one  of  these  lanterns,  set  firo  to  tho 
flags  and  to  tho  drapery  of  the  pavilions,  and  the  seven 
storeys  of  tho  temple  wore  utterly  consumed."  This  occurred 
some  time  before  A.  D.  400,  as  Ta  Hiau  adds  that  "  tliey 
re-constructed  the  temple,  and  when  they  had  comi)letctl  the 
second  storey,  they  installed  the  statue  iu  its  former  place.** 
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From  tliis  account  I  infer,  though  somewhat  doubtfully, 
that  tlie  new  temple  was  not  more  than  two  storeys  iu  height. 
I  conclude  also  that  the  place  was  already  on  the  doclinc,  as 
a  little  more  than  two  centuries  later,  when  risitcd  by  Ilwen 
Thsang,  it  was  found  utterly  ruined  and  deserted. 

The  great  mound  of  ruins,  which  I  propose  to  identify 
with  the  Jetavaua,  is  situated  just  half  a  mile  distant  from 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  old  city.  It  is  rectangular  iu 
form,  being  1,000  feet  long  from  north-cast  to  south-west, 
and  700  feet  broad.  It  is  worth  noting,  as  it  is  most  pro- 
liably  not  accidental,  that  the  central  lino  of  the  rectangle 
falls  upon  a  lofty  mound,  inside  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
city  called  Sobhndth,  which  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Jain  hierarcbs.  The  shape  of  the  monastery  is  defined  by  a 
gentle  rise  all  round  the  edge  of  the  mound,  which  I  take  to 
represent  the  ruins  of  the  monks'  cells  that  once  formed  the 
surrounding  walls  of  the  enclosure.  The  highest  part,  which 
is  the  south  side,  is  not  more  than  12  feet  above  the  neigh- 
bouring ground,  while  the  other  sides  are  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  feet.  But  the  whole  area  was  so  tliickly  covered 
with  jangal,  that  I  found  it  difficult  to  take  even  a  few 
measurements.  Diu-ing  my  stay  at  SMiet  I  cut  pathways  to 
all  the  mined  emineuces  within  the  enclosure,  and  after 
clearing  the  jangal  ai'ound  them,  I  began  an  excavation  in 
each  to  ascortahi  the  nature  of  the  original  building.  With 
the  largest  mound,  which  was  near  the  south  end  of  the 
central  line  of  the  enclosure,  I  was  unsuccessful.  It  was 
15  feet  in  height,  and  looked  the  most  promising  of  ail ;  but  1 
found  nothing  but  earth  and  broken  bricks,  although  I  was 
assured  by  the  people  that  numbers  of  large  bricks  had  been 
earried  away  from  it  at  dilforcnt  times.  IJoth  from  its  size 
and  position,  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  this  mound  as  the 
remains  of  the  original  temple  of  tlio  Jctavmia.  In  a  lower 
mound,  close  by  to  the  west,  my  excavations  disclosed  the 
walls  of  a  small  temple,  not  quite  G^  feet  square  inside,  witli 
a  doorway  to  the  north,  and  the  remains  of  a  semi-eircular 
brick  pedestal  against  the  south  wall.  The  walls  were  up- 
wards of  three  feet  thick,  but  tho  whole  building  was  only 
a  little  more  than  13  feet  square,  from  which,  taking 
the  altitude  at  three  and  a  half  times  the  side,  I  con- 
clude that  the  temple  could  not  have  exceeded  t(l  feet  in 
height. 
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Near  this  tGinple  there  arc  three  brick  wells ;  the  largest  I 
to  tlie  north  is  octagonal,  above  vnih  a  side  of  ij  feet,  and  I 
circuhir  l)clow  at  a  depth  of  12  feet.  The  second,  to  thi'  I 
south  which  is  circular,  is  only  3J  feet  in  diameter;  and  the  I 
third,  still  farther  to  tiic  south,  is  also  circular,  with  a  dia-  I 
meter  of  Cf}  feet.  It  is  curious  that  all  those  wells,  which  ^ 
are  the  only  ones  known  to  the  people,  are  in  the  south-vest 
corner  of  the  enclosure. 

A  third  mound  near  the  north  end  of  the  centra]  Unc'     I 
of  the  onelosuro  gave  promise  of  a  better  result  than  the 
others,  as  a  previous  excavation  had  disclosed  the  bead  and 
ahoulclcrs  of  a  colossal  figure,  which  from  its  curly  Iiair  and 
long  split  ears  I  know  to  bo  tliat  of  Buddha.     I  was  assured, 
however,  that  the  Jams,  who  come   annually  to   Sfihi-t  in 
(;reat  numbers  during  the  months  of  Migh  and    Baisakh,  _ 
look  upon  the  statue  as  belonging  to  themselves.     But  my 
experience  having  taught  me  that  Jains  are  no  more  fttrU-     i 
cular  than  Brahmans  as  to  the  figures  that  they  worship,  I  1 
began  to  dig  in  the  certain  expectation  of  fmdiiig  a  very  old  I 
Buddhist  statue,  and  with  a  strong  hope  of  discovering  some  1 
inscription  on  its  pedestal  that  might,  perhaps,  bo  of  value  in    ' 
(letcrmiaing  the   name    and  probable  date   of    those   long 
deserted  ruins.    After  a  few  hours'  work   the  four  walls  of 
the  temple  were  brought  to  light,  and  the  figure  was  seen  to 
be  leaning  against  the  back  wall.    The  interior  was  only  75 
feet  square,  but  the  walls  were  upwards  of  4,  feet  thick,  with 
a  projection  of  0  inches  in  the  middle  of  each  face.    Tlic 
front  wall  to  the  east  was  tliicker  than  the  rest  by  one  foot, 
which  was  the  breadth  of  the  jamb  of  the  doorway.    The 
extreme  outside  dimensions  were  19  feet  by  18  feet,  wliich 
would  give  a  probable  height  of  between  CO  and  70  feot 
As  the  excavation  proceeded  it  was  seen  that  the  statue  was 
a  standing  figure  which  had  been  broken  off  a  few   iachcs 
above  the  ancles  by  the  fall  of  the  temple.     After  the  figure 
was  removed  with  much  difficulty  on   account  of  its  great 
weight,  and  the  floor  of  the  temple  had  been  cleared,  it  was 
seen  that  the  pedestal  of  the  stituo  was  still  standing  erect 
in  its  original  position.     The  floor  was  paved   with   large  J 
stones,  and  immediately  iu  front  of  the  pedestal  there  wns  a  J 

i>1nc«l  ■'in(Ji('«iiictH'JitTcof  it,"  r  tliinkUuttU>ut«iii|.lD  iiiu^hotlic   liiuiwa   VUun  i4  | 
SuJntta.    lu  tLo  ptaa  t>I  tlw  nuiia  Uw  JutiVKiu  ia  matkwl  with  Uiu  luttur  ¥. 
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long  flat  slab  3J  feet  by  IJ  foot,  witli  a  pair  of  hollow  foot- 
niarks  in  tlio  centre  and  two  sunken  panels  on  each  side.  At 
the  back  of  the  incised  feet  towards  the  pedestal  there  was  a 
rongJi  hollow,  3^-  feet  lonjir  by  4  inches  broad,  which,  judging 
from  wliat  I  have  seen  in  Burma,  must  once  have  held  a  long 
stone  or  metal  frame  for  the  reception  of  Ughts  in  front  of 
the  statue.  But  all  this  arrangement  was  certainly  of  later 
date  than  the  statue  itself,  for  on  opening  up  the  floor  it  was 
found  that  the  Buddha-pad  slab  concealed  the  lower  two 
lines  of  an  inscription,  which  fortunately  had  been  thus 
preserved  from  injury,  while  the  third  or  uppermost  line  had 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

The  statue  is  a  colossal  standing  figure  of  Buddha  tlie 
Teacher,  7  feet  4  inches  in  height.  Kis  left  hand  rests 
on  his  hip,  and  his  right  hand  is  raised  in  the  act  of  teach- 
ing. The  right  shoulder  is  bare  as  in  all  Buddhist  figures, 
aud  there  is  the  usual  aureole  or  nimbus  round  the  head  ; 
close  to  the  neck  there  are  two  small  holes  cut  through 
the  nimbus  which,  being  larger  in  front  than  behind,  were 
evidently  intended  for  metal  cramps  to  fix  the  statue  to  the 
wall.  Unfortunately  the  head  is  broken,  as  well  as  both 
arms,  but  the  body  of  the  figure  is  uninjured.  The  attitude 
is  stiff  and  restrained,  the  two  feet  being  exactly  in  the  same 
position  and  somewhat  too  far  apart.  The  statue  is  of  spotted 
red  sandstone,  such  as  is  found  in  the  quarries  near  Mathura 
and  Fatehpur  Sikri ;  and  as  we  know  from  recent  discoveries 
that  the  sculptor's  art  was  m  a  very  flourishing  state  at 
Mathura  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  I 
feel  satisfied  that  the  Srdvasli  colossus  must  have  been 
brought  from  that  city.  The  inscription  is  imperfect  at  tlie 
beginning  just  where  it  must  have  contained  the  date.  It 
now  opens  with  the  figure  10  and  some  unit  of  the  Gupta 
numcrala,  which  must  be  the  day  of  the  month,  and  then 
follow  the  words  elaye  piirvvai/e^  which  Professor  Dowson 
tliinks  must  mean  "  on  this  notable  occasion,"  or  some  equi- 
valent expression.*  Then  come  the  names  of  the  donors 
of  the  statue,  three  mendicant  monks,  named  Pus/ipa,  Siddhya- 
Mihira,  and  Bala-TrcpUaka ;  next  follow  the  title  of 
Boddlmatwa,  the  name  of  the  place,  Srdmsii,  aud  the  name 
of  Buddha  as  Bhaffavata.    The  inscription  closes  with  the 

*  OuDgal  AabUc  Sudet;*a  Jounul,  1S63,  p.  427. 
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statement  thattlic  statue  is  the  "accepted  gift  of  Uio  Sarrat. 
(idina  teachers  of  the  Kosamba  haU."'  Judging  from  Ihi! 
old  shajHia  of  some  of  tlic  letters  in  this  record,  the  age  of 
the  statue  may  bo  fixed  with  some  certainty  as  not  later 
than  the  first  century  of  tho  Christian  era.  The  characters  are 
exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Matluura  inseriptions,  which, 
^inthout  doubt,  belong  to  the  very  beginning  of  tho  Christian 
era,  and  as  the  Srivasti  statue  was  in  all  probability  executed 
at  Mathui-a,  thoeorrespondonccoftho  lapidary  characters  shows 
that  the  inscriptions  must  belong  to  the  same  period.  As  there 
is  no  mention  of  tliia  statue  in  Fa  Uian's  narrative,  I  oon- 
elude  that  the  temple  in  wliich  it  stood  must  have  IblleQ 
down  in  the  great  conlhtgration  which  destroyed  the  scvon- 
storycd  paviiions.  But  the  account  of  Fa  Ilian  is  not  vcfy 
intelligiblo.  Ho  states  that  tho  original  image  of  Buddha 
was  "  the  head  of  an  os  carved  in  sandal-wood ;  "  that  ou 
IJuddba's  approach  the  statue  "rose  and  went  to  moot  him," 
and  that  when  Uuddha  said  "return  and  be  seated,"  Uic 
statue  "  returned  and  sat  down."  Tlic  origin  of  tliis  rather 
puzzling  account  must,  I  believe,  be  tniced  to  a  mistake, 
cither  of  Fa  Ilian  liimself,  or  of  bis  translator.  In  Sanskrit 
Gosiraha  or  "  Bull's  head"  is  the  name  of  tho  most  fragrant 
kind  of  sandal-wood,  and  as  we  know  that  the  famous  eariy 
statuo  of  liuddha  at  Kosambi  was  made  of  this  very  wooJ, 
it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  earliest  statue  at  Sr&vasti 
may  have  been  made  of  the  same  material.  As  this  is  Uio 
only  figure  of  Buddha  noticed  by  Fa  Ilian,  I  infer  that  the 
colossal  stone  figure  which  I  discovered  must  have  bera 
buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  its  own  temple  some  time  befon 
A.  D.  400,  and  most  probably,  therefore,  during  the  great 
fire  whicli  destroyed  tlio  whole  monastery.  It  was  concealed 
also  at  tho  time  of  Ilwen  Thsang's  visit  in  A.  D.  632,  as 
he  specially  mentions  that  the  only  temple  then  standing 
amidst  tho  ruins  of  the  monastery  was  a  small  hriek  house 
containing  a  statue  of  Buddha  in  sandal-wood.  The  statue 
now  discovered  was  therefore  not  visible  in  his  time. 

Both  pilgrims  entered  tho  garden  of  the  monastciy 
b^  the  east  side,  and  although  I  was  unable  to  find  any  cer- 
tain, trace  of  an  opening,  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  there  must 
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Iiave  boon  a  gate  to  the  east,  as  all  the  existing  ruins  are  ou 
tliat  side.  On  issuing  from  the  gate  the  first  monuments 
noticed  by  both  pilgrims  are  two  lofty  stone  pillars,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  llwen  Tlisang  says  that  they  had 
been  erected  by  Asoka,  that  they  were  70  feet  high,  and  that 
the  loft  colimin  was  crowned  by  a  cupola  or  dome,  and  the 
other  by  an  elephant.  But  Ta  Ilian,  on  the  contrary,  des- 
cribes these  figures  as  a  wheel  and  an  ox.  I  feel  satisfied 
that  Fa  Ilian  is  ri^ht  as  to  the  first,  as  the  wheel  is  fre- 
quently represented  m  the  Sanchi  sculptmrcs  as  crowning 
the  capitals  of  columns,  and  we  know  that  it  was  also  used 
as  a  tyjJo  of  Buddha  himself  as  the  Chaki'avarUi  llaja,  or 
King  who  "turned  the  wheel"  of  the  law,  or,  in  other  words, 
who  made  religion  advance.  "With  regard  to  the  animal 
that  crowned  the  other  pillar  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  remark, 
'  except  the  obvious  explanation  that  the  trunk  of  the  elephant 
must  have  been  broken  off  before  the  time  of  Fa  Ilian,  other- 
wise it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  he  could  havo  mistaken 
the  figure  for  that  of  an  ox.  But  this  discrepancy  in  the 
accounts  of  the  two  pilgrims  is  the  best  argument  that  I  can 
offer  for  the  mistake  which  I  believe  them  both  to  havo  made 
regarding  the  animal  that  crowned  the  Sankisa  pillar." 
There  arc  no  remains  of  these  pillars,  but  there  arc  two  slight 
eminences  only  300  feet  distant  from  the  monastery  which 
may  have  been  the  basements  on  which  the  pillars  stood, 
as  the  pathway  leading  to  the  ruined  mound  on  the  cast  sido 
runs  between  them. 

To  the  north-east  of  the  monastery  of  Jetavana,  and 
therefore  to  the  north  of  the  pillars,  there  was  a  stupa  built 
on  the  spot  where  Buddha  had  washed  the  hands  and  feet 
of  a  sick  monk  and  had  cured  his  sickness.  The  remains 
of  this  stupa  still  exist  in  a  mass  of  solid  brick-work,  to  tho 
north  of  the  presumed  pillar  basements,  and  at  a  distance  of 
550  feet  from  the  Jetavana  monastery.  This  ruined  mass, 
which  is  24^  feet  in  height,  is  built  entirely  of  large  bricks, 
24  by  10  by  3^  inches,  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  anti- 
quity. I  made  an  excavation  from  the  top,  to  a  depth  of 
20  feet,  without  any  result  save  the  verification  of  the  liict 
that  the  ruin  was  a  mass  of  solid  brick-work.f 


■  Sl'o  aaU  pp.   >!7iJ-2TT.     Tho  luppoial   Kited  of    iLuic  piUitfti  ate  marked   00.  ii 
Uie  plaii. 
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To  the  cast  of  the  monastery,  sit  a  distance  of  100  jxmms, 
or  250  foot,  there  was  a  large  deep  trcncli,  wbieb  was  said 
to  bo  the  spot  where  the  earth  tiad  opened  and  cni^ilfed 
Devadaiia,  the  cousui  and  iiujilacahlo  enemy  of  Buddlta. 
Vtk  lUan  calls  the  distance  only  70  paces,  or  lees  tban  SOU 
feet,  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  east  gate  of  the  moniis- 
tory.  But  as  the  two  pillars  and  tlie  atupa,  which  hare  jnsi 
been  described,  stood  in  tlio  very  positiun  hero  indicated  by 
Pa  Uian,  it  is  certain  t)iat  we  must  read  "  southerly."  Tin- 
accuracy  of  tliis  correction  is  confirmed  by  the  existence  of 
a  targe  deep  tank  within  200  feet  of  the  south-east  conur 
of  the  ruiocd  monastery,  called  Jihuldnan.  This  tank  is 
600  feet  long  and  250  feet  broad,  and  is  now  filled  wiUi 
water.  Close  by,  on  the  south  side,  there  was  another  great 
hollow,  in  which  it  was  said  that  the  mendicant  mouk  Kukdli, 
a.  disciple  of  Devadatta,  had  Ikjcu  swallowed  up  alive  for 
calumniating  Buddha.  Tliis  is  represented  by  the  Lamhdka 
Tul,  a  long  narrow  tank  only  200  feet  to  the  south  of  tbc 
Dovadatta  gulf.  Tlie  tlurd  great  fissure  or  hollow  is  des- 
cribed by  Uiven  Thsang  as  being  at  800  paces,  or  2,000  feet, 
to  tho  south  of  the  second.  According  to  ttic  legend  Uib 
was  the  spot  in  which  a  Brahmani  girl,  named  Chancltd, 
had  been  engulfed  alive  for  falsely  accusing  Buddlia  of  inctHi- 
tinenco.  Thia  Chanchd  gulf  is  rojircscntcd  by  a  namoJc«:i 
deep  tank,  (iOO  feet  long  by  400  feet  broad,  which  lies  2,201) 
I'cot  to  tho  south  of  the  KukiU  gulf.  The  exact  corrt' 
spondonce  of  position  of  these  thive  tanks  with  the  three 
great  fissures  or  gulfs  of  tho  Buddhist  legends  olfcrs  a  vciy 
strong  confirmation  of  tbc  correctness  of  identification  of 
tho  Jogini-baria  mound  with  the  great  Jetavana  monastery.* 

Tho  pilgrims  next  describe  a  pair  of  temples  of  the 
aamo  dimensions,  of  which  one  \va3  situated  to  tho  oast 
and  tho  other  to  tbc  west  of  the  road,  which  should  there- 
fore he  tho  main  road  that  led  from  tI»o  city  towards  the 
south.  Ilwen  Thsang  says  that  tbc  first  temple  was  only 
70  paces  to  the  east  of  the  monastery,  while  Fa  llian  places 
it  at  the  samg  distauco  from  tho  eastern  gate,  hut  towards 
tho  north.  Tho  position  of  these  temples  is  doubtftU,  as 
I  was  unable  to  discover  any  remains  in  tho  immediate 
vicinity    of    the    monastery    that    corresponded    with   the 

•  TktMO  twikii  MO  uwkixl  1>,  (J,  uid  K  iu  tliu  plan. 
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description.    There  are,  however,   in  another  position  the 
remains  of  two  temples  which  answer  the  description  so 
accurately  as  to  leave  but  little  doubt  that  they  must  be  the 
buildings  in  question.    The  first,  or  west  temple  is  described 
by  both  pilgrims  as  containing  a  seated  figure  of  Buddha, 
while  the  second  or  east  temple  belonged  to  the  Brahmans. 
Both  were  60  feet  in  height,  and  the  Brahminical  temple  was 
called  the  "  shadow-covered,"  because,  as  the  credulous  Bud- 
dhists asserted,  it  was  covered  by  the  shadow  of  the  Buddhist 
temple  when  the  sun  was  in  the  west,  while  its  own  shadow, 
when   the  sun  was  in  the  east,  never  covered  the  Buddhist 
temple,  but  was  always  "  deflected  to  the  north."    Now,  the 
two  ruins  which  I  would  identify  with  these  temples  are 
situated  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  road  leading  from  the 
city,  and  due  east  aild  west  from  each  other.*     They  corre- 
spond, therefore,  exactly  as  to  the  relative  position  with  each 
other ;  but  instead  of  being  only  70  paces,  or  175  feet,  from 
the  monastery,  the  nearest  is  nearly  700  feet  from  the  great 
mound  of  ruins.     It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  the 
surrounding  walls  of  the  monastery  may  have  extended  as 
far  as  the  two  stone  pillars  on  the  east,  in  which  case  the 
nearest  temple  mound  would  be  within  250  feet  of  the  walls, 
and  the  whole  enclosure  would  then  very  nearly  correspond 
in  size  with  the  dimensions  recorded  in  the  Ceylonese  annals. 
As  this  increased  size  would  also  bring  two  tanks  within 
the  limits  of  the  monastery,  which,  according  to  the  Cingalese^ 
were  actually  included  within  the  walls,   I  feel  inclined 
to  adopt  the  larger  measurement  of  1,000  cubits  side,  or 
4,000  cubits  circuit,  as  the  true  size  of  the  Great  Jetavana 
Monastery. 

To  the  north-west  of  the  monastery  Hwen  Thsang 
places  a  well  and  a  small  atupay  which  marked  the  spot 
where  Maudgala-putra  tried  in  vain  to  unloose  the  girdle  of 
SdriptUra.  As  the  distance  is  not  mentioned  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  8tupa  was  close  by,  and  therefore  I  would 
identify  the  site  with  that  of  the  shrine  of  Pir-Bardna  in 
the  small  village  of  Husen  Jot,  which  is  within  700  feet 
of  the  north-west  comer  of  the  monastery.!  Near  the 
same  place  there  was  also  a  atupa  of  Asoka,  and  a  stone 

*  Those  sites  are  marked  S  and  T  iu  the  plan, 
t  Marked  K  in  the  plan.  ,^^^^ 
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pillar,  which  the  Kinjj  had  raised  to  note  Uic  spot 
Buddhn  and  lus  right-hand  disciple  Silriputra  had  1 
exercise  and  explained  the  law.  I  could  find  no  trs 
nny  of  these  monuracuts,  and  I  conclude  that  thfc  H 
as  usual,  must  have  furnished,  materials  for  tho  crccti 
I'ir-Jiardna's  shrine. 

The   situation  of  the  next   holy  place,  which  boti 
prims  call  the  "  Wood  of  tho  Kccovercd   Eyes,"   is   fixi 
4.  /*,  or  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  to  tho  north-west  of  the  mi 
tery.*  This  position  is  now  represented  exactly  by  the  vJ 
of  JtHjffnrh    Qnlnrif/<i,   which  is  situated  in  tho  mids' 
very  large  groTc  of  trees.    The  present  grove  is  said  to 
hcen  planted  only  two  generations  hack,  but  the   trees 
tho  village  itself  are  of  great  age,   and  the  name  of  Uuh 
points  to  some  remarkable  Gnlar  tree  as  more   ancient 
the  village  itself.    The  legend  attached  to  this  spot  is 
cicntly  marvellous.     Fivo  hundred   hrigands    having 
blinded   by  order  of  King    Prasenajita,    attracted   the 
miscration  of  Buddha,  who  restored  their   sight.     The 
hundred  men  who  had  thus  recovered  their  eye-si.ght,, 
away  their   staves,   or,  according   to  Fa  Iliau,  ploutdl  1 
in  tho  ground,  when  they  immediately  took  root,    and 
to   ho  a  Lirgc   grove,  which  was  called  tho  "  Wood  o 
Kccovered   Eyes."     Tlie   monks   of    Jctapana   woro  in. 
habit  of  repairing  to  this  grove  for  exercise  and  mcdita 
and  all  tho  spots   which  holy   Buddhists  had  made   lal 
by    their   meditations    wcro   marked    hy   inscriptions   a 
stiipas.    There  is  one  small  brick  mound  to   the  east  of 
grove,  hut  I  could  find  no  trace  of  any  inscriptions,  althi 
rewards  wcro  offered  for  even  a  single  letter. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  great  monument  of  Srdi 
the  celebrated  Piiriwardma,  or  "Eastern  Monastery,"  ■> 
was  hiiilt  by  the  lady  Visdkhd,  who  has  already  boon 
tioncd  in  my  account  of  Suket,  or  Ayodhya.  Fa  Ilian  pi 
this  monument  at  6  or  7  li,  or  rather  more  than  a  mi) 
the  north-east  of  the  Jctavana.  But  this  bearing  is  oerti 
ivrong,  as  it  would  carry  us  right  into  the  middl 
the  old  city.     I  would  therefore  rt^  "south-eaet,"   ■ 

•  B«irB  F»  Himi,  p.  78,  imd  Juliou's  Hwan  Thavng,  II,  308,— In  thU  in«U 
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is  the  direction  of   a  very  large  mound,  called  OrorjMr 
or  "  Basket-shakings,"  that  is  upwards  of  a  mile  from  the 
JetavanaJ*     Hwen  Thsang  places  the   Vihard  and  8tupa  of 
yis4kh4  at  more  than  4  /i,  or  upwards  of  3,500  feetj  to  the 
east   of   the   "  shadow-covered  temple'*   of  the  Brahmans. 
Now,  the  Ora-jhdr  mound  is  just  4,000  feet  to  the  south-east 
of  the  ruined  mounds  which  I  hare  already  identified  with 
the  Bmhminical  temple.    I  am  therefore  quite  satisfied  that 
it  is  the  remains  of  the  great  Vihdra  of  the  JPurvvdrdma^  or 
Eastern  Monastery.    Hwen  Thsang^s  account  of  this  famous 
monastery  is  meagre ;  his  whole  description  being  limited  to 
the  fact  that  ^*  in  this  place  Buddha  overcame  the  Brahmans 
and  received  an  invitation  from  a  lady  named  Vis&khA."    Fa 
Hian's  notice  is  equally  brief.    We  must  therefore  turn  to 
the  Ceylonese  annals  for  an  account  of  the  lady  and  her 
works.t     According  to  them  VisAkhft  was  the  daughter  of 
Dhananja,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Sdhet    At  15  years  of 
age  she  was  married  to  Pumna'^yardhana,  the  son  of  Migdra^  a 
rich  merchant  of  Srdvastij  and  from  that  time  her  whole  life 
was  spent  in  the  observance  of  the  religious  rites  of  Buddhism. 
She  was  the  means  of  converting  her  father-in-law  Mig^ra^ 
and  "  she  was  called  in  consequence*'  Migdra-Mdidtm^  and 
became  the  mother  or  chief  of  the    Updsekatoaa,   or  female 
lay-disciples  of  Buddha.    Towards  the  end  of  her  cateer  she 
determined  to  sell  her  wedding  ornaments  to  obtain  funds  for 
the  erection  of  a  Vihdra^  "  but  there  was  no  one  in  Setoet 
who  had  wealth  enough  to  purchase  them."     She  therefore 
bought  a  garden  at  the  east  side  of  the  city,   and  expended 
immense  treasures  in  the  erection  of  a    Vihdra,  which  was 
called  Purvvdrdma,  or  the  Eastern  Monastery,  from  the  place 
in  which  it  stood/^ 

The  great  mound,  now  called  Ora-jJidry  is  a  solid  mass 
of  earth  70  feet  in  height,  which  was  formerly  crowned  by  a 

*  Mr.  Beal  thinka  that  Fa  Hian  is  probably  correct,  as  the  name  of  Putwdrdnui  ''would 
indicate  east  from  the  city.'* — Fa  Hian,  page  7S.  I  have  surteyed  these  ruins,  and  have  the 
plan  now  before  mc,  and  I  can  only  repeat  that  Fa  Hian's  bearing  of  N.  E.  is  imdoubt- 
e<lly  \vrong,  as  6  or  7  li  to  the  norti-east  would  place  the  Purwda'dma  in  the  midst  of  the 
liapti  River  due  north  of  the  cUy.  I  take  the  name  of  PurwSLrdmOy  or  £!astem  Monastery, 
to  refer  to  its  position,  with  regard  to  the  Jetavana  Monastery,  from  which  the  Orajhdt 
mound  lies  south-east  by  east.  There  are  no  ruins  to  the  east  of  the  old  city,  and  the 
J*ftri'T<\riXma  can  only  be  looked  for  somowhete  between  east  and  south-east  of  the  Jetavana. 
— See  Plate  No.  L.  I  have  now  considered  the  whole  subject  over  again,  and  I  adhere  to  my 
first  ideutificiition.  The  mound  markeil  No.  6  would  answer  the  requirements  of  both 
pilgrims  ;  but  it  is  very  low,  while  the  great  Ororjh^r  mound  seems  much  more  likely  to  be  thef 
remains  of  the  great  monastery  built  by  the  wesdthiest  lady  in  the  land.— <&e  W  in  the  plan* 

t  Hardy  "  Manual  of  Buddhism/*  p.  227. 
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brick  temple.  "Within  the  last  century  a  Musnlmila. 
who  hail  lived  under  the  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  niouiu 
buried  in  a  tomb  on  the  very  top  of  it,  which  was  buill 
the  bricks  of  the  ruin.  Some  years  later  Uis  succcsa 
buried  beside  him,  and  their  two  tombs  at  present  pi 
all  hopo  of  making  any  excavation  from  the  top 
mound,  I  cleared  the  north  face  completely,  and  tb 
three  fae^s  partially,  until  T  reached  the  paved  briek  fl 
which  surrounded  the  original  Buddhist  temple,  at  a 
of  55  feet  above  the  ground.  The  wall  of  the  temple 
north  face  is  only  20  feet  long,  and,  although  I  failed  t< 
the  otlier  two  corners  of  the  building,  I  was  satisOed  1 
must  have  been  square.  Its  height,  at  3J  times  ib 
would  not  therefore  have  been  more  than  70  feet,  bul 
floor  is  55  feet  above  the  ground,  the  total  height 
temple  would  have  been  125  feet.  Tho  wall  of  the 
face  is  divided  into  four  panels  by  pilasters  six  inches 
The  bases  of  these  pilasters,  wliich  are  still  very  perfoe 
of  the  same  style  as  those  at  flaya  and  Baragnou  in  . 
and  of  MiVnikyiila  and  Shilh  Dhcri  in  the  I'anjab.  Th( 
would  therefore  seem  to  bo  one  that  was  peculiar  to 
Buddhism.  Tlio  other  faces  of  the  temple  I  was  una 
examine,  as  the  foundations  of  tho  Muhammadan 
which  are  only  2}  feet  above  the  broken  walls  of  tho  U 
project  16  feet  beyond  its  cast  and  west  faces.  Vn 
iiately  the  doorway  of  the  temple  must  have  been  toi 
the  cast,  as  there  are  traces  of  steps  at  several  places 
the  slope  of  that  side.  There  is  an  old  well  also  an 
tho  trees  on  the  cast  side  of  the  mound,  but  I  could  fi 
traces  of  cloisters  for  tho  resident  monks  who  niiniste 
the  temple.  The  mound,  however,  is  still  surrounded 
trees,  and  there  are  two  small  tanks  at  tho  very  foot 
which  would  of  course  have  been  included  within  tho  '. 
of  tho  monastery. 

The  shipa  mentioned  by  Hwen  Thsang  as  belong 
tho  Pu7^t>vdr&ma  may  perhaps  be  represented  by  a 
ruined  mound  close  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Ora 
The  mound  is  only  8  feet  high,  but  an  excavation 
I  made  to  tho  depth  of  11  feet,  showed  it  to  lio  ma 
solid  bricks  of  Inr^c  size,  12  by  9  by  3  inches.  It  is  -W 
in  diameter,  and  when  complete  with  its  pinnacle  it 
havo  been  about  50  or  GO  feet  iu  height.     I'rom  its  vi 
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to  the  PuTTTil.r:ima  I  have  little  douht  that  this  is  the  stiipa 
which  Visdkhd  huilt  on  the  spot  where  liuddha  had  overcome 
the  liralimans  in  argument.* 

The  last  place  mentioned  by  the  pilgrims  is  the  spot 
where  King  Virudhaka  halted  with  his  army  to  converse 
with  Buddha,  and  out  of  respect  for  the  teacher  gave  up  his 
expedition  against  the  Sdkyas,  and  returned  to  his  capital. 
Uwcn  Thsang  states  that  this  lamous  spot  was  close  to  the 
monastery  of  Visikha  on  the  south  side,  while  Fa  Iliaa  says 
that  it  was  4  li,  or  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  to  the  south-west  of 
the  eity.  The  former  is  the  more  prohahle  position,  as  it  13 
frO  tfie  south-east  and  on  the  high  road  to  Kapilanagara,  the 
capital  of  the  Siikyas.  Close  by  there  was  a  slupa  to  mark 
the  spot  where  500  Silkya  maidens  were  afteiwards  massacred 
by  Virudhaka  for  refusing  to  enter  his  harem.  Near  the 
stupa  there  was  a  dry  tank,  or  gulf,  in  which  Virudhaka  had 
been  swallowed  up.f  According  to  the  legend,  Buddha  had 
predicted  that  Virudhaka  would  be  destroyed  by  fire  within 
seven  days  after  the  massacre.  "When  the  seventh  ;day 
arrived,  the  King,  accompanied  by  his  women,  proceed  gaUy 
to  a  large  tank  where  he  entered  a  boat,  and  was  rowed  to  the 
middle  of  the  water.  But  flames  burst  foi-th  from  the  waters 
and  consumed  the  boat,  and  the  earth  opened  beneath  the 
tank,  and  Virudhaka  "  fell  alive  into  hell."  The  only  largo 
piece  of  water  that  I  could  find  is  a  nameless  tank  close  to 
tlic  south  side  of  VisAkha's  temple,  and  therefore  in  the  very 
position  indicated  by  II  wen  Thsang  ;  but  there  arc  uo  exist- 
ing remains  near  it  that  could  be  indentificd  with  the  slupa 
of  the  500  Sakya  maidens. 

The  monuments  of  SnUasti  hitherto  described  by  tho 
pilgrims  are  directly  connected  with  the  personal  history  of 
Buddha.  The  places  where  he  sat  and  walked,  where  he 
taught  his  law,  and  where  he  worsted  the  Brahmans  in  argu- 
ment, were  all  specially  holy  in  the  eyes  of  devout  Buddhists. 
But  these  sacred  monimients  formed  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  Buddhist  buildings  of  the  great  city  of  Sn\vasti,  where, 
according  to  Ilwcn  Thsang,  the  monuments  were  counted  by 
hundreds.     Fa  Hian,   however,  quotes  a  tradition  which 

■  U.irkul  X  iu  tbo  pLui. 
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limitol  their  numbnr  to  ninety-eight,  at  a  period  not  romotfl 
from  his  own  time,  and  as  he  visited  the  placto  nearly  two 
centuries  and  a  half  earlier  than  Ilwen  Thsang,  when  mo* 
of  the  monasteries  were  in  ruins,  wo  may  bo  satiijfied  tlul 
their  number  never  reached  one  hundred  even  at  the  miei 
flourishing  period  of  Buddhism.  I  traced  the  ruins  of  nine 
monasteries  ia  the  immediate  neigli  hour  hood  of  the  old 
city,  and  there  arc  probably  as  many  more  wiiliin  a  range  of 
two  miles.  I  found  also  the  foundations  of  at  K-ast  Usi 
temples  of  various  sizes,  but  they  were  all  in  too  ruinous  n 
state  to  he  of  any  interest.  But  when  I  romcmbcr  that  the 
Jetavana  itself,  as  well  aa  nearly  the  p'bolo  of  the  ninety, 
eight  monasteries  of  Sravasti,  were  in  complete  ruins  upArard* 
of  twelve  centuries  ago,  I  think  it  is  more  wouderl'ul  tlmt 
so  much  should  still  be  loft  for  the  use  of  the  archaiologiit 
than  that  so  little  should  remain  of  all  the  mngnilicent  build- 
ings of  this  one  famous  city.  SAhet  is  said  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  Raja  Suhir-dal,  whose  ancestor  llansa  Dhwaja  ww 
reigning  in  the  time  of  tJio  Pandus,  when  the  city  was  cdloJ 
Cha7idrika-puri. 

^^P  TANDA,  OB  ^^H 

1^^^  From  Sravnsti  both  pilgrims  proceeded  to  visit  th^^mE 

'  plaee  of  K;isjapa  Buddha,  at  To-wa't,  which  Fa  Uiuu  jjlacis 

;it  GO  li,  or  SJ  miles  to  tlie  west.  Hwen  Thsang  does  not 
name  the  town,  but  ho  states  that  it  was  about  60  li,  or  10 
miles,  to  tho  nortli-wcst  of  Srilvasti.*  The  bearing  sod 
distance  point  to  the  village  of  Tadtco,  which  is  just  9  miles 
to  tho  west  of  Sdhet-Mdiict.  Some  people  refer  this  name  to 
Tanda,  because  for  the  last  hundred  years  the  Bunjiras  havi' 
been  in  the  habit  of  hailing,  or  of  malving  their  Tanda,  at 
this  plaee.  But  the  people  themselves  spell  tho  name  of 
their  village  I'ddtca,  imd  not  Tanda,  wliich  properly  means 
the  whole  venture  of  goods  belonging  to  a  party  of  BanjAra-s 
but  whicli  is  also  applied  to  the  jjlaces  at  which  they  halt. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  tho  name  of  Tadica  may  i)ossihly  refer 
to  the  old  name  of  To-iooi  as  it  is  ^vrittcn  by  Fa  lliaa. 
lliere  can,  however,  he  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  tho 
two  places,  as  Tadwa  is  a  very  old  site,  which  ia  still  coverwl 

•  Bujl'a  fii  lliou,  c,  XX,  [.-  Sa  ;  uii,l  JuUuu'o  Uwcii  'i'Liuiij,  11.,  30U. 
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with  brick  ruins.  Accordinp^  to  tradition,  tho  town  hclonjjcd 
to  Kaja  Suhif-dal,  after  whose  death  it  was  desti-oyed  by  the 
Muhammadans,  and  remained  iiumhabitcd  until  about  one 
hundred  vears  ago,  when  a  Sairuiji,  named  Ajmlhya  Das, 
established  bimseli'  under  the  Uanyan  tree  and  discovered 
the  female  figure  which  is  now  worshipped  as  Sita  Mdi.  Tho 
present  village  is  situated  amongst  briek  ruins  one-quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  road  leading  from  Akaona  to 
Babraich.  All  the  fields  around  are  strewn  with  broken 
bricks,  and  within  1,000  feet  of  the  village  to  the  north-west 
there  is  a  mound  of  brick  ruins  800  feet  long  from  cast  to 
west,  and  300  feet  board.  Beyond  the  mound,  and  to  tho 
north  of  the  village,  there  is  a  large  irregular  shaped  sheet 
of  water,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  called  Sita-Deva  TAl. 
But  this  name  cannot  be  older  than  the  discovery  of  tho 
statue  which  is  attributed  to  SitJL. 

The  west  end  of  the  mass  of  ruins  is  very  low,  but  it  is 
covered  with  broken  waUs  and  fine  trees,  and  was  therefore 
most  probably  the  site  of  tho  monastic  establishment.  The 
general  height  of  the  east  end  is  16  feet  above  the  fields,  but 
rises  to  20  feet  at  the  south-west  comer.  At  this  point  tho 
mound  is  formed  of  solid  brick-work,  which,  after  close 
examination,  I  discovered  to  be  the  remains  of  a  largo 
Mupn.  As  two  different  measurements  gave  a  diameter  of 
not  less  than  70  feet,  this  slupa  must  have  been  one  of  tho 
largest  and  most  important  in  the  famous  Province  of  Uttara 
Koaala.  Hwen  Thsang  mentions  only  two  siiipas  at  this 
place,— flne  lo  the  south  of  the  town  being  built  on  the  spot 
where  Kdsyapa  Huddha  had  performed  his  meditations 
under  a  Banyan  tree,  and  the  other  to  the  north  of  the  town, 
containing  the  oompleto  body  of  Kasyapa.  This  is  also  con- 
firmed by  its  size,  as  Fa  Hian  calls  this  sttipa  a  great  one. 
Tlie  siiipa  on  the  mound  must  certainly  represent  tho  latter 
monument,  because  the  tank  precludes  the  possibility  of  any 
other  having  existed  to  the  northward  of  it.  I  wished  very 
muck  to  have  made  an  excavation  in  this  mound,  but  the 
presence  of  a  lirigam  of  Mahadeo  on  the  top  of  it,  which 
with  Sita-Mdi  shares  tho  devotions  of  the  villagers,  was  an 
effectual  check  against  any  excavations.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  as  the  siiipa  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Asuka,  an  attribution  which  might  have  been  verified  by  an 
exploration  of  its  interior. 
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The  fiEpirc  wliicli  the  ignorant  villagers  worship  as  Siiii 
is  ill  reality  a  sl-atue  of  Mai/d  Devi,  tho  mother  of  Sahjd 
Jinddha.  She  is  reprcseutcd  atandin;^  under  fcho  Sal  tn», 
with  her  right  hand  raised  and  hohling  one  of  tho  branches, 
which  is  tlic  well  known  (wsition  in  which  she  is  said  to 
given  hirth  to  SA.kya.  Iter  left  hand  is  placed  on  ber  hip, 
and  there  is  a  parrot  perelicd  on  her  shoulder.  The  statue 
is  3  feet  l  inches  in  hoight. 

XXI.    NIMSAR,    OB    NIMKAR. 

Nimsar  is  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  on  the  loft  hank 
of  tho  Oiimli  (or  Goniati)  Biver,  15  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Lueknow.  The  Bnihmans  derive  the  namo  from. 
Nlmisha,  a  "  tninkling  of  tho  cyo ; "  hence  Naimiaha-sara*  or 
Minisar  moans  the  pool  where  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the 
sago  Oanra-Mnkha  destroyed  the  Amnrax.  The  plaoo  i«  also 
called  Nivtkhdr,  which  is  formed  from  Naimiska,  prononnopd 
Naimikha,  and  arant/a  a  forest,  which  becomes  Naimikhanm 
and  Nimfcfidr.  The  Vislinu  Pun'ina  declares  that  "  he  who 
bathes  in  tho  Gomati  at  Naimiska  expiates  all  his  sins."' 
Its  popularity  is  tiiereforp  very  great.  It  is  noticed  in  the 
Ain  Akbari  as  "  a  famous  large  fort,  with  a  gi-eat  number  of 
idolatrous  temples,  and  a  roscrvoir."t  This  reservoir  is  called 
tlie  C/iukm-lirtha,  and  is  said  to  l)o  the  place  where  the 
ChaJcra,  or  "  discus,"  of  Visiiun  fell  during  tho  contest  with 
WiO  Asuras.  The  shape  of  the  pool  is  nearly  hexagonal  with 
a  diameter  of  120  feet.  The  water  springs  up  from  below  and 
Hows  out  hy  the  soutli  side  into  a  swampy  rill  about  20  fwt 
broad  called  the  GodAvcri  Nola.  The  pool  is  surrounded  with 
a  number  of  shabby  brick  temples  and  dharmtnUan,  .T.nd 
though  the  water  is  clear,  yet  the  place  looks  dirty  and  uniii- 
viting. 

TIio  fort  of  Nimsar  is  situated  on  a  precipitous  mound  to 
tho  north  of  the  holy  pool,  about  1,100  feet  long,  fz-om  east  to 
west,  between  300  and  400  feet  broad,  and  50  feet  high.  Tim 
west  end  is  a  high  elilF  called  the  Sliah  Biirj,  or  King's 
Tower,  which  overhangs  tho  Ouniti.  The  gate  of  the  fort, 
which  is  at  tho  east  end,  is  arched  and  therelbro  of  Muham- 
madan  construction.    But  it  is  built  of  Hindu   materials, 

•  II.  U.  Wilnojiii  Tnuial-itiuu,  p.  3Sa. 
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partly  brick  and  jwtrtly  kankar  blocks,  which  betray  their 
origin  by  their  carvings  and  by  the  presence  of  the  Swastika 
symbol,  or  mystic  cross.  The  walls  were  originally  of  brick, 
but  they  have  long  ago  disappeared,  and  the  only  parts  of  the 
old  fort  now  standing  are  the  gateway  and  the  Shah  JBiirj. 
The  foundation  of  the  latter  isj  however,  of  Hindu  construc- 
tion, and  as  there  are  many  carved  bricks  lying  about,  I  pre- 
sume that  it  was  a  temple.  The  fort  is  provided  with  a  well 
8  J  feet  broad  and  61^  feet  deep  to  the  water  level. 

The  tradition  of  the  place  is,  that  the  building  of  the 
fort  was  finished  on  Friday,  the  9th  of  the  waxing  moon  of 
Chaitra,  in  the  Samvat  year  1362,  or  A.  D.  1305,  by  Sdhd- 
Jdl,  a  renegade  Hindu,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  Vazir 
of  Ala-ud^din  Ghori.  For  Ghori  we  must  read  Khilji  to  bring 
the  King^s  name  into  agreement  with  the  date,  and  as  the 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  styling  all  the  Pathans  as  Ghoris, 
the  alteration  is  perfectly  allowable.  But  who  was  Sdhdjdl  ? 
As  a  renegade  Hindu  and  the  Va2ir  of  Ala-ud-din,  he  might 
perhaps  be  the  same  person  as  Kafur,  who  in  A.  D.  1305  was 
appointed  as  Malik  Naib  to  the  command  of  the  army  for 
the  conquest  of  the  Dakhan.  I  procured  several  of  Ala* 
ud-din's  coins  at  Nimsar,  and  in  his  reign  I  conclude  that 
the  fort  passed  &om  the  hands  of  the  Hindus  into  those  of 
the  Musulm^lns.  The  original  fort  is  said  to  have  been  as 
old  as  the  Fundus ;  and  if  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  the 
place  has  been  truly  handed  do^vn,  it  must  have  been  occu-» 
pied  even  earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Pdndus.* 

XXII.    BARIKHAR,  OR  VAIRATKHERA. 

Barihhar  is  the  name  of  a  village  on  the  top  of  an 
extensive  old  mound  called  Vdirdtkhera,  which  is  situated  on 
the  high  road  between  Nimsar  and  Filibhit,  at  42  miles  from 
the  former,  and  68  miles  from  the  latter  place.  Barikhar  is 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Bariyakheray  or  Vairdt-khera,  and 
its  foundation  is  attributed  to  Vairat  B&ja  in  the  time  of  the 
Pandus.  The  ruined  mound  is  1,000  feet  in  length  at  top 
from  east  to  west  by  600  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  16  to  20 
feet  in  height.  But  the  dimensions  at  the  base  are  much 
more,  as  the  slope  is  very  gentle,  being  200  feet  in  length  on 

*  On  the  <>pi>ositc  bank  of  the  Gumti  there  is   an  old  mound  called   Ora-jhaVy    and 
Vradihf  as  well  as  Boiunarjar^  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  re<3idcuco  of  Benu  Kaja. 
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tlio  north  side,  where  I  measured  it.  This  wonld  make  the' 
liaso  of  the  mound  about  1 ,4iOO  feet  hy  1,000  feet,  which 
as^rces  with  the  siao  of  50  biijahs,  or  1,400,000  square  feci, 
w'liich  is  popularly  attributed  to  it  hy  the  villagers  tlicm- 
selves.  But  the  fields  are  strewn  with  broken  bricks  for 
upwards  of  1,000  feet  to  the  northward,  and  for  500  or  §00 
foet  to  the  eastward,  where  there  are  tho  remains  of  several 
temples.  The  area  actually  covered  by  ruins  is  not  less  thau 
2,000  feet  square  or  upwards  of  1^  miles  in  circuit,  which 
shows  that  Barikhar  must  once  have  been  a  good  sized  town, 
but  1  stroni^ly  doubt  the  story  of  tho  Brahmaus  wliieh  attri- 
butes its  foundation  to  Vainit  llaja.  Tho  name  is  written  by 
the  people  thcmsplvcs  Badishar,  although  it  is  pronounced 
Barikhar^  and  I  believe  that  similai-ity  of  souud  alone  has 
led  to  tho  identification  of  Bai'ikbar  with  Bariyakhera  and 
Vairdt  Eaja. 

XXIII.    DEORYIA  AND  DEWAL. 

I  couplo  these  two  places  together  because  they  actually 
form  parts  of  tho  old  nameless  capital  of  the  Bdchkal 
llajas,  who  ruled  over  Eastern  Kohilkbaud  and  Western  Oudh 
before  tlio  time  of  tiie  Katehriyas.  Dewal  itself  is  a  small 
viUago  which  has  received  its  name  from  a  tcmplg  in  which 
is  deposited  a  very  perfect  inscription  dated  in  Samvat  V)\% 
or  A.  D.  992.  The  opposite  village  is  called  IlAkdbdg  by  tho 
Muhanimadans,  but  this  name  is  scarcely  known  to  the 
people,  who  usually  call  it  Gar/i'GdJarm.  'I'lie  inscription  ia 
chiefly  remarkable  for  tho  clean  and  beautiful  manner  in 
which  the  letters  have  been  engraved;  and  its  perfect  slate 
makes  it  tho  more  valuable,  as  it  furniahea  us  with  a  com- 
plete specimen  of  tho  alphabet  of  tho  Kiitila  character  in 
which  it  is  said  to  he  engraved.  James  Priusep  gave  a  speci- 
men of  the  characters  along  with  a  translation  of  tho  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for  1837,  l>agc  777. 
]Jut  the  copy  i'rom  which  he  framed  his  alphabet  was  made 
by  hand,  and  although  it  is  wonderfully  accurate  as  a  mere 
transcript  of  the  words,  yet  it  is  very  faulty  as  a  copy  of  tlie 
individual  letters.  This  is  the  moro  to  ho  regretted  as  tho 
alphabet  thus  framed  from  an  inacciu:ate  copy  has  become  tho 
standard  specimen  of  the  Kuiila  characters,  Now  the  term 
Kutila  means  "  bent,"  and  as  all  the  letters  of  the  inscri] 
have  a  bottom  stroke  or  tail,  which  is  turned,  or  *'' 
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tlie  right,  I  infer  tliat  the  alphabet  was  named  Kulila  from 
this  peculai'ity  in  the  formation  of  its  letters.  But  this  pecu- 
liarity was  uunotieed  by  tbo  original  transcriber,  and  conse- 
quently the  print  types  of  the  Kutila  characters,  winch  hava 
been  prepared  both  iu  Germany  and  in  England,  are  entii-ely 
wanting  in  this  special  characteristic  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  alphabet.  The  letter  I  and  tlie  attached  vowels  are 
perhaps  the  most  faulty.* 

The  village  of  Dewal  is  situated  16  milos  to  the  south 
south-east  of  Pilihbit,  on  the  west  bank  of  iho  Kau,  or 
Katni  Nala.  There  are  two  or  three  plain  briek  rooms  which 
are  called  temples,  and  in  one  of  these  the  inscription  is 
deposited ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  amongst  the  ruins 
of  Gark-Gdjana,  or  Ilahabis,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
stream.  Garh-GAjana  is  a  large  ruined  mound,  about  800  feet 
square,  which  includes  two  small  tanks  on  the  cast  side  ;  but 
although  it  is  called  a  Garh,  or  fort,  it  was  most  probably  only 
the  country  residence  of  Raja  Lalla,  who  fbuuiled  it.  The 
small  modern  vilhigo  of  IlabAbiis  is  situated  close  to  the 
south-east  corner  or  Garh-Gajana,  and  near  it  on  the  the  south 
side  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  large  temple,  amongst  Mliich  the 
inscription  is  said  to  have  been  discovered.  The  figure  of 
the  VarAba  Avatar  of  Vishnu,  which  is  now  in  the  Dewal 
temple,  was  found  in  the  same  place.  The  mound  of  ruins  is 
yOO  feet  square  at  base,  but  the  walls  of  the  temple  are  no 
longer  traceable,  as  the  bricks  and  kankar  blocks  have  been, 
carried  away  by  the  villagers.  I  traced  the  remains  of  at 
least  six  other  temples  around  the  principal  mass  of  ruin,  but 
there  was  nothing  about  them  worth .  noting.  To  the  south 
there  are  two  larger  mounds,  which  appear  to  be  the  rcmaius 
of  an  old  village. 

The  Kan  or  Kabii  Nala  continues  its  coiu'se  to  the  south 
for  three  miles,  until  opposite  tlie  large  village  of  Beoriya, 
■when  it  turns  sharply  to  the  east  for  two  miles  to  the  south 
end  of  a  large  ruined  fort  ^"ith  is  now  called  Gurhu-Khera, 
or  the  "fort  mound."  The  Katni  Nala  here  turns  to  the 
north,  and  after  running  round  the  three  other  sides  of  the 
ruined  fort  returns  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
point  from  whence  it  took  its  northerly  course.    It  thus  forms 

•Seo  riate  No.  LL  for  s   phologmph/cic-nnife  of  thin  inBrription.     The  tr.uijlaUtiu  by 

Fri&Ki)  woi  pabliahed  iu  Uio  Ucuga  Aiutiu  Suciel; 's  Jotiriutl,  IWI,  v^  ?' '- 
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a  nahiral  ilitch  to  the  old  8tronf:;hol(l  of  the  B^ehhal 
which  is  only  approjichable  on  the  soutliem  side.    Tbi 
has  been  desertud  lor  mimy  centuries,  and  is  covered 
dense  jungle,  in  which  sereral  tigera  have  been  killed 
the  last  few  years.     A  single  cart  tract  leads  lo  the  : 
portions  of  the  ruins  which  have  afforded  materials  fi 
tho  buildings  in  the  large  villaj^e  of  Deorij-a.    The  cxa 
tcut  of  tho  fort  is  not  known,  but  the  position  enclosed  \ 
Katni  N:ila  is  about  (5,000  feet  in  length  from  north  to 
and  4i,0iH)  i'oet  in  breadth,  and  the  fort  is  said  to  be  somi 
less  than  half  a  koif,  or  just  about  half  a  mile  in  length, 
bricks  arc  of  large   size,  13  by  9  by  2  inches,  which 
considerable  antiquity,  but  tho  statues  of  kankar  are  all  B 
manical,   such  as   the  goddess  Devi,  Sicfi  and   his  wife 
Qanri-Sankar,  and  two  art/has  of  lingams.     These  tigup 
said  to  bo  discovered  only  in  tho  foundations  of  the  bui]< 
which,  if  true,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  existing  i 
are  tho  ruins  of  Muhammadan  works  constructed  of 
materials. 

The  Katni  Kala  is  an  artificial  canal  drawn  froi 
Mdla  River  near  Solids,  10  miles  to  the  south-east  ol 
bhit,  and  G  miles  to  the  north  of  Bcwal.  Its  general 
is  from  nortii  to  south,  excepting  where  it  winds  romii 
old  fort  of  Garha-Khera,  after  whicli  it  resumes  its  sout 
course  and  falls  into  the  Kanhaut  Nala,  about  3  miles  t 
soutii  of  the  ruins.  Its  whole  course  is  Just  20  mi] 
length.  All  the  maps  arc  wrong  in  giving  tho  niM 
Katnl  Nala  to  the  MtUa  Kiver,  instead  of  to  the  ail 
canal  which  joins  the  Wita  and  Kanhaut  Eivers.  Tlie 
varies  in  mdth  from  30  and  10  feet  to  100  feet,  and 
more  at  tho  places  where  it  is  usually  forded.  Its  very 
of  Katni  Nala,  or  tlie  "cut  stream,"  is  sulTicient  to 
that  it  is  artificial.  But  this  fact  is  distinctly  stated  i 
inscription,  which  records  that  Raja  Lalla  "  made  a  bea 
and  holy  Katha-I^adl."  *TLat  this  was  the  Kaini 
whicli  is  cb-awn  fi*om  the  MMa  River,  is  proved  by  thi 
vious  verse,  which  records  that  the  Raja  presented  | 
llrahmaus  certain  villages  "  shaded  by  pleasant  treefl 
Watered  hy  the  J^imiala  NadL"  This  name  is  cor 
translated  by  James  Rrinsep  as  "  pellucid  stream,"  \ 
though  perfectly  appUcable  to  the  lunpid  waters  of  the 
River,  is  evidently  the  name  of  the  stxeam  itscli',  and 
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mcro  epithet  descriptive  of  the  clearness  of  its  waters.  And 
as  the  canal  was  drawn  from  the  Nirmala  Biver,  so  the 
villages  on  its  banks  are  correctly  described  as  being  watered 
by  it. 

The  inscription  goes  on  to  say  that  Uaja  Lalla  and  his 
wife  Lakshmi  "made  many  gi-ovcs,  gardens,  lakes,  and 
temples."  Priusep  has  given  the  last  as  '*  many  other  exten- 
sive works,"  but  the  term  in  the  original  is  devalayalaneshit 
cha,  "and  temples,"  denalaya  being  one  of  the  commonest 
names  for  a  temple  of  any  land.  In  the  27tb  verse  the  great 
temple  to  which  the  inscription  was  attached  is  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  5'ii;arbythe  Raja,  white  the  queen  built 
another  fane  to  Parvati.  In  the  next  veree  they  are  described 
as  "  two  divine  temples"  (snra-yriha) ;  and  in  the  32nd  verse 
it  is  stated  that  the  god  and  goddess  were  worshipped  to- 
gether under  the  title  of  DevapSlU.  This  then  must  be  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Dewal,  and  the  great  temple  mound 
to  the  south  of  Garh'GuJaua  must  be  the  remains  of  the 
two  temples  dedicated  to  Decapatli. 

In  the  inscription  Raja  Lalla  calls  himself  the  nephew 
of  Mans  Chandra  Pratiipa,  and  the  grandson  of  FJra 
Varmma,  who  is  said  to  be  of  the  race  of  Ckhindu  and 
descended  from  the  great  Rishi  Cbyavana.  This  holy  sage 
is  ilicntioned  in  the  Vishnu  Purina  as  having  married 
Sidcanyjl,  the  daughter  of  Saryfiti,  the  son  of  Manu.  lie  is 
also  noticed  in  the  RhAgavata  and  Padma  Purinas,  as  appro- 
priating a  share  of  the  marriage  offerings  to  the  Aswini 
Knmaras,  which  entailed  the  quarrel  with  Indra,  that  is 
alluded  to  in  verse  4  of  the  inscription.  The  family  therefore 
was  reputed  to  be  of  ancient  descent ;  but  if  Vira  Varmma,  the 
grandfather  of  Lalla  was  the  first  Raja,  the  establishment  of 
the  dynasty  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than  A.  D.  900.  Now 
the  Jidchhal  Rajputs  claim  descent  from  Raja  Vena,  whose 
son  was  Virdt,  the  reputed  founder  of  Rarikhar  or  VircU 
Khera,  and  whom  I  believe  to  be  the  same  as  Vira  Varmma 
of  the  inscription.  To  Raja  Vena,  or  Ben,  is  attributed  the 
erection  of  the  great  forts  of  Garha-kftera,  and  Sdhgarh^  and 
to  his  queen,  Ketaki  Riini,  is  assigned  the  excavation  of  the 
Itdni  Tdl  at  the  old  town  of  Kdbar.  Gnrh  Gdjona  and  tho 
temples  of  Dewal  were  built  by  Raja  Lalla.  The  town  and 
fort  of  Maraori  arc  attributed  to  Morad/uoaJ,  and  Barbhera 
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to  Harmal  Kaja ;  but  ncitliRF  of  these  names  appear^  in  tbe 
Tery  impt.'rf<'ct  :ind  scanty  list  of  their  family  whiuh  the 
MdchhalH  uow  possess. 

It  is  admitted  by  crery  one  that  the  Katehriyas  sno- 
ceeded  the  Bdchhals,  but  the  Katekriyas  themselves  state 
that  they  did  not  settle  in  Katehar  uritil  Samrat  1231,  or 
A.  D.  Whl.  Up  to  this  date,  therefore,  the  Bdckhal  Eajas  may 
be  supposed  to  have  possessed  the  dominant  power  in  Eastern 
Kohilkhand  beyond  the  Bimganga,  while  western  Rohil- 
khand  was  held  by  the  Bhiddr,  Gicdla,  and  other  tribes,  from 
■whom  the  Katehriyas  profess  to  have  wrested  it.  Gradually 
the  Bdchhals  must  have  retired  before  the  Katehriyas  imtil 
they  had  lost  all  their  territory  to  the  west  of  the  Deoha  or 
PUibhit  River.  Hero  they  made  a  successful  stand,  and 
though  frequently  aften\'ards  hamed  by  the  Muhammadans 
they  still  managed  to  hold  their  small  territory  between  the 
Deoha  llivcr  and  the  primxval  forests  of  Pilabliit.  "VMicn 
hard  pressed  they  escaped  to  tlie  jangal,  which  still  skirls 
their  ancient  possessions  of  Garh  Gdjana  and  Garha  Khera. 
But  their  resistanco  was  not  always  successful,  as  their  des- 
cendants confess  that  about  300  or  -100  years  ago,  wlioa  their 
capital  Nigohi  was  taken  by  the  King  of  Delhi,  the  twelve 
sons  of  Raja  Udarana,  or  Aorann,  were  all  put  to  death. 
The  twelve  cenotaphs  of  these  Princes  are  still  shown  at 
yigolii.  Shortly  after  this  catastroptio  Chhavi  Kdiia,  the 
grandson  of  one  of  the  murdered  Princes  fled  to  the  Xakhi 
jangal,  where  ho  supported  himself  hy  plundering,  but  when 
orders  were  given  to  exterminate  his  band,  ho  presented  lum- 
self  before  the  King  of  Delhi,  and  obtained  the  District  of 
Nigohi  as  a  jdfildr.  This  place  his  descendant  Tarsam,  Sing 
still  holds,  hut  the  jdghir  is  reduced  to  the  town  of  Nigohi 
with  a  few  of  the  surrounding  villages. 

The  GotrAchdnja  of  the  BAckhal  Rajputs  declares  them 
to  be  Chandravansis,  and  their  high  social  position  is  attested 
by  their  daughters  being  taken  in  marriage  by  ChohiXns, 
RAhtors,  and  Kachwihas.  According  to  Sir  H.  Elliot, 
BAohlial  Zamindars  are  found  in  the  Districts  of  Aligarh 
and  Mathiu'a,  as  well  as  in  Budaon  and  Shahjahftnpur  of 
Rohilkhand.  But  the  race  is  even  more  widely  spread  than 
the  Gangetic  BAchhals  are  aware  of,  as  Abul  Fazl  records 
that   "  the   port  of  Aramray  (in  the   peninsula  of  Gujarttt) 
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is  a  Tcry  strong  place  inhabited  hy  the  tribe  of  Bachhnl."* 
Of  the  origin  of  the  name  nothing  is  known,  but  it  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  bdchhna,  to  select  or  choose.  The 
title  of  CA//m(/«,  which  is  given  ia  the  inscription,  is  also 
utterly  unknown  to  the  people,  and  I  can  only  guess  that 
it  may  be  the  name  of  one  of  the  early  ancestors  of  the 
race. 

XXIV.     PARASUA-KOT. 

Four  milos  to  the  westward  of  Balai-Khcra  there  is  a 
long  lofty  mound  lying  oast  and  west  called  Farasua-kot, 
which  is  said  to  bo  the  ruins  of  a  temple  and  other 
edifices  that  Bali  Raja  built  for  his  Ahir  sen-ant,  named 
Parasua.  The  mound  is  about  1,400  feet  long,  and  300  feet 
broad  at  base,  with  a  height  of  35  feet  at  its  loftiest  point 
near  the  eastern  end.  On  this  point  there  are  the  brick 
foundations  of  a  large  temple,  42  feet  square,  vnih  the 
remains  of  steps  on  the  east  face,  and  a  stone  lintel  or  door 
step,  on  the  west  face.  I  conclude  therefore  that  the  temple 
had  two  doors, — one  to  the  east  and  other  to  the  west.^and  as 
this  is  the  common  arrangement  of  lingam  temples,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  building  must  have  been  dedicated  to 
Siva.  Towards  the  west,  the  mound  gradually  declines  in 
height  until  it  is  lost  in  the  fields.  Forty  feet  to  the  west  of 
the  temple  there  are  some  remains  of  a  thick  wall  which 
would  seem  to  have  formed  part  of  the  enclosure  of  the 
temple,  which  must  have  been  not  less  than  130  feet  square. 
Five  hundred  feet  further  west  there  are  the  remains  of 
another  enclosure,  100  feet  square,  which  most  propably  once 
surrounded  a  second  temple,  but  the  height  of  the  ruins  at 
this  point  is  more  than  16  feet  above  the  ground.  Although 
the  Parasua  mound  is  well  known  to  the  people  for  many 
miles  around,  yet  there  are  no  traditions  attached  to  tho 
])lace  save  tho  story  of  Parasua,  the  Ahir,  which  has 
already  been  noticed.  When  we  consider  that  a  temple 
2 i  feet  square  could  not  have  been  less  than  3^  times  its 
Kase,  or  147  feet  in  height,  and  that  its  floor  being  35  feet 
above  the  ground  tho  whole  height  of  the  building  would 
have  been  182  feet,  it  is  strange  that  no  more  detailed  tradi- 
tions tthould  exist  regarding  the  builders  of  so  magnificent  an 
edifice.     I  am  of  opinion  that  the  temple  must  have  boea 

•  QIhJwIii's  Tnuuktion,  IL,  69. 
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tho  work  of  one  of  tlio  earlier  Bachhal  Kajas,  but  irt 
natcly  tlio  records  of  this  race  are  too  imperfect  to  affa 
oluo  to  the  ancient  tistory  of  tUe  country. 

XXV.  BAL.U-KHERA. 
Satiga,  or  Balai  Ktiera,  is  a  large  mined  mound 
1,200  fcot  square,  or  nearly  one  mile  in  circuit,  and 
than  20  feet  in  height  at  the  southern  end.  Tho  ma 
situated  close  to  the  Muhammadan  town  of  JaltatuXbadt 
is  just  6  miles  to  tho  westward  of  Pilihhit.  It  is  o 
with  broken  bricks  of  large  size,  and  from  its  square  1 
infer  that  it  must  once  have  been  fortified,  or  at  least' 
round.  Near  the  south-east  corner  there  is  a  very  old  1 
tree,  and  the  ruins  of  a  brick  temple.  To  the  west  th< 
two  tanks  and  six  ruined  heaps  which  are  said  to 
remains  of  temples.  There  is  nothing  now  standiuj 
cjin  givo  any  clue  to  the  probable  age  of  the  town, 
bricks  are  moved  to  Jahhidbad  as  soon  as  tliey  are  discfl 
Kut  tho  largo  size  of  tho  bricks  is  a  proof  of  antiquity 
is  supported  by  the  traditions  of  the  people,  who  aseril 
foundation  of  Balpnr  or  MalU/a  to  tho  well  known 
or  demon,  named  Sali. 

XXVI.  KABAR,  OR  SHIRGARH. 
Tho  old  town,  Kdfmr  is  situated  on  a  lofty  monn 
miles  to  the  north  of  Uarcli,  and  2(i  miles  to  the 
Pilihliit.  Tho  ruins  consist  of  a  circulai"  mound,  900/ 
diameter  and  25  feet  in  hei2;ht,  which  is  still  surround* 
a  deep  ditch  from  GO  to  100  I'cct  in  width.  This  was  tl 
fort  of  Kdbnr  in  the  time  of  the  Hindus,  and  there 
Bome  remains  of  the  walls  of  a  large  oblong  building  on 
top  of  tho  mound,  which  the  people  say  was  a  temple, 
old  city,  which  surrounded  the  fort  on  all  sides,  is  now  dii 
into  four  separate  villages,  called  Kdhar,  Isldt 
Dongaj-pur,  and  Shirgarh.  All  these  ai-e  situated  oi 
mounds,  which  are  nearly  as  lofty  as  tlie  fort  mound  J 
The  place  is  usually  called  Kdbar  by  the  Hindus, 
Shirgarh  by  the  Musulmilns.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
from  the  Hindu  Bajas  550  years  ago,  or  in  A.  D.  ] 
during  the  reign  of  Ala-ud-din  Khilji.*  Falling  again  int( 

•  Sir  Hiniy  Elliot  in  liL-   Glwuary,   nrticlo   Itir,    p.    115,    nt-iie*   tlmt   h'SI'tr   a 
noHliorn  boundiirj  ofcultivaiiou  m  tliu  rt'ignuf  JaUluJJai  Firuz,   wtj   wmitiieprw 
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hands  of  the  Hindus  after  the  death  of  Fmiz  Tughlak,  it 
was  again  captured  by  Shir  Shah,  who  built  the  fort  of 
Shirgarh  to  the  south  of  the  old  fort,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  townspeople  in  check.  To  the  south  of  Shirgarh 
there  is  a  fine  tank  called  Khawds-Tdly  which  no  doubt  be- 
longs to  the  same  period,  as  Khaw^s  Khan  was  the  name  of 
Shir  ShaVs  most  trusted  general.  That  portion  of  the  town 
called  Islampur  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Isldm  Shah,  the 
son  of  Shir  Shah,  but  it  was  more  probably  only  re-named 
by  Khaw^  Khan  in  honour  of  his  master's  son,  during  the 
life  time  of  Shir  Shah  himself.  On  the  north  side  there  is  a 
shallow  sheet  of  water  called  the  Kdm  Sdgar,  and  on  the 
north-west  there  is  an  old  tank  called  EAni  Tdl,  which  is 
attributed  to  Ketakhi  BAni,  the  queen  of  Kaja  Ben,  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Bdchhal  Bajputs.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  whole  mass  of  ruins  from  east  to  west  is  3,500 
feet,  and  the  breadth  2,500  feet,  the  complete  circuit  being 
9,800  feet,  or  nearly  2  miles.  The  long  continued  Muham- 
madan  occupation  of  five  centuries  has  most  effectually 
swept  away  all  traces  of  Hinduism ;  but  old  coins  are  occa« 
sionally  foimd,  of  which  a  few  belong  to  the  later  Hindu 
dynasties  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  From  the  great 
size  of  the  place,  as  well  as  from  its  evident  antiquity,  I 
should  have  expected  that  very  old  Hindu  coins  would  occa- 
sionally be  found ;  but  all  my  enquiries  were  fruitless,  and 
the  only  actual  traces  of  Hindu  occupation  that  I  could  hear 
of  were  two  small  stone  figures,  of  which  one  was  a  repre- 
sentation of  Durg4  slaying  the  Mahesdsur,  or  "BuflFalo- 
Demon,"  and  the  other  a  broken  statue  of  some  god  which 
was  too  much  injured  to  be  recognized. 
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Motmd  called  Sogrib  Parvat  at  Ajudhya 

—  of  mins  near  Sravasti  identified  with  the  Jetavana  Monastery 

—  called  Ora-jhar  near  Sravasti 
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called  Para-soa-kot 
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Mounds  of  Ehnkhundo  described 


called  Sat-Tila  at  Mathora 

to  the  South-East  of  Makarandnagar 


Mrigadava,  or  Deer  Park.    The  story  of  —  given  by  Hwen  Thsang. 
Mnchalinda  (Dragon).    Tank  of —  at  Buddha  Gaya 
Muhammad  Ghori  marched  against  Kanoj  in  1191  A.  D. 
-^-^— — —    Defeat  of  Jaya  Chandra  by  —  at  Banaras 
MuralL    A  peak  of  the  Barabar  Hills  called  — 
Musulmans.    Date  of  the  final  conquest  of  Dilli  by  the  — 
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NagaNalanda.    Tank  of — at  Nalanda 

—  Deva  (or  Jaga  Deva),  the  tributary  B^jah  of   Dilli  under 

Prithvi  H^j 

Tank  at  Sankisa 

— ^  of  Sankisa  commonly  invoked  as  Karewar  Nag  Devta 

Nagarahara.    The  Kanishka  Monastery  in  the  city  of  — 

Nagarjuni  Hills.  An  account  of  the  — 


— -  Caves  supposed  to  have  been  excavated  in  the  reign  of 
Dasaratha 

Nalanda,  or  Baragaon.    An  account  of  the  village  of  — 

supposed  by  Fa  Hian  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Sariputra 

— ^  said  to  be  the  city  of  Taso  Varmma 
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Nigoha  Cave.    An  account  of  the  — 

Nimsar,  or  Nimkar,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
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Nirvana.    Announcement  of  —  at  Yaisali    ... 
Nivi-ka-kot.    A  mound  at  Sankisa  called  — 
Nizam-uddin  Aulija.    Traditions  regarding  — 
Nurgarh,  the  name  given  to  Salimgarh         ••« 


Opening  of  the  Great  Tower  at  Samath 

Ora-jhar.    A  mound  near  Sravasti  called —  ... 

Otbi.    Name  of  the  Rajah  of  Kanoj,  according  to 
Mahmud's  invasion 


Pachham-rat.    The  Western  District  of  Banaoda  called  — 
Padaraona.    An  account  of  the  village  of  — 
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Pal  (Bigah).    The  story  of  —  exactly  the  same  as  of  Dilu 

Panduda.    An  aeooont  of  the  EiDgdom  of  — 

Panso  Pokhar.    A  tank  at  Nalanda  called  — 

Para-sua-kot.    An  aooonnt  of  a  mound  called  — 

Pataleswara.    A  lingam  called  —  in  a  temple  on  the  Bamsila  Hill 
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Patal  Ganga.    A  sacred  spring  called  —  near  Barabar    ... 

Pats  demanded  by  Tudhisthira  from  Daryodhnn 

Patta,  the  Bigpnt  hero  who  defended  Chitor ... 

Pawa  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Padaravana 

Pedestal  (inscribed)  found  at  Banaras  in  1794 

People  of  Madawar  supposed  to  be  the  MathoB  of  Megasthenes,  who 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  Erineses 
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Phur.    Defeat  of  Dilu  by  —  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Bigah  Pal 
by  Sukwanti 
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Picturesque  Dlustrations  of  Ancient  Architecture  in  India"  —  a 
work  by  James  Fergusson 
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Pillar  bearing  two  separate  inscriptions  of  the  Gupta  dynasty  at  Bihar 
—- of  Bakhra  described 

caBbd  Bhim»sen-ka-lat 

of  Lauriya  Ara-Big  described 

Navandgarh  described 
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Erection  of  the 
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of  Bhitari  described 

(iron)  of  Dilli.    Date  of  Anang  Pal  on  the 
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Pillars  (stone)  at  Delhi  bearing  the  edicts  of  Asoka 


An  account  given  by  Shams-i-Siraz  of  the   removal 
of  —  to  Delhi 


(decorated)  around  the  Iron  Pillar  of  Delhi 


Piloshanna.    The  Kingdom  of    — 

——— identified  with  Atranji-Khera     ... 

Pipal  Tree  known  by  the  name  of  Bodhidrum  at  Buddha  Gaya 

Pirwali  Tal.    A  tank  at  I^adawar  called  —  ... 

Places  visited  during  tour 

Popular  traditions  regarding  Dilli 

Prabhasa.    Hill  of  —  near  Eosambi 

Prastha.     Difierent  significations  of  — 

Prayaga,  or  Allahabad.     Hwen  Thsang's  route  to  — 

— ^— — — —    An  account  of  the  city  of  —   ... 


Traditiong  as  to  the  name  of  —   ... 


Pretsila.    A  hill  at  Gaya  called  —  bearing   a  temple  erected   by 
Ahalya  Bai 

Prinsep,  James,   brought  to  light  the  characters   and  languages   of 

the  earliest  Indian  inscriptions     . . . 


Letters  of  — 

His  bold  appeal  to  Lord  Auckland 

The  successors  of  — 
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Prithu,  son  of  Rajah  Vena  Cliakervartti 

Pritlivi  Raja,  the  last  of  the  Tomar  Kings    ... 

—    a  Chohan  Prince  of  Ajmere,  as  well  as  a  King  of  Dilli 
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■  Mohaba  Ehand,  a  part  of  the  — 
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Ptolemy.    Dilli  called  Daidala  by  — 

'    Ahichhatra  mentioned  as  Adisadra  by  — 

■  Ejmoj  mentioned  by  —  as  Kanogiza 

Poadisi  (or  Asoka).    Satghara  Caves  in  the  Barabar  Hills  supposed 

to  have  been  excavated  in  the  reign  of  — 

Pulakesa.    Hursha  Yardhana  successfully  opposed  by  — 

Punwa  Mound.    A  mound  to  the  East  of  Punwa  Tank  called  — 


Tank.    Mound  to  the   East  of  —  at  Nalanda  called  Punwa 

Mound    ...  ... 

Purab-rai.    The  Eastern  District  of  Banaoda  called  —  ... 

Purana  Kila.    Indrapat,  a  small  fort  at  Delhi  known  by  the  name 

Puma  Yarmma  (King).    Benewal of  Bodhi  Tree  by  —  ... 
Purwarama.  A  monastery  at  Sravasti  called  — 
■  ■  identified  with  the  Ora-jhar  mound 


Rahela  Tank.     Mound  to  the  East  of  —  corresponds  with  the  stupa 

containing  hair  and  nails  of  Buddha  at  Nalanda    . . . 

Bahtor  dynasty  of  Eanoj.    Chandra  Deva,  the  founder  of  the  — 

Bailing  (Buddhist)  at  Buddha  Gaya 

Bai  Pithora.    Erection  of  the  fort  of  —  attributed  to  Prithvi  Baja    .. 

— — An  account  of  the  fort  of —   ... 
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B^agriha  called  Kusanagara  by  Hwen  Thsang 
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Ki^agriha.  The  new  town  of  —  said  to  have  been  built  by  King  Srenika 

Rqah  Bisal-ka-garh,  the  present  name  of  it  mined  fort  at  Beearh 

Ben-ka-Deora.    The  stapa  on  the  EesanTa  moond  called —  ... 

-      Ben-ka-Dighi.    A  tank  called  —  at  Eesariya     ... 

Ben  Chakervartti  identified  with  Vena  Chakervartti,  the  father 
of  Prithu  ...  ...  ...  ... 


of  Eanoj.    Name  of  the  —  at  the  time  of  Mahmnd's  invasion 


Rigahs  of  Ganda.    Geneology  of  the  — 

B%jgir.    An  account  of  the  city  of  — 

'  Description  of — given  by  Hwen  Thsang 

B^jya  Yardhana,  the  elder  brother  of  Harsha  Yardhana 

Bam  Gaya.    A  hill  at  Gaya  called  — 

Bam  Kund.    A  hot  spring  at  Biggir  called  — 

Bamabhar  Tila  and  Devisthan.    A  mound  at  Easia  called  — 
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Jhil.    A  large  sheet  of  winter  called  —  at  Easia 


Bamnagar,  or  Ahiohhatra.    An  account  of  the  city  of  — 

Bamsik.    The  hill  of — at  Gaya 

Bang  Mahal  of  Eanoj 

Baniwas.    Mound  called  —  to  the  North-East  of  Eesariya  Stupa     ... 

Banta  Pala,  the  Pali  scholar,  assisted  J.  Prinsep  in  reading  certain 
inscriptions 
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Batani,  the  name  of  the  Western  ridge  of  the  Dharawat  Hills 

Be-building  of  Dilli  by  Anang  Pal 

'  owing  to  the  loss  of  Eanoj 

Beign  of  Prithvi  Raj.    An  account  of  the  — 

Bemains  at  Bakhra  ...  ...  ttt  ••• 
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at  Lauriya  Navandgarh 
at  Padaraona 
at  Khukhundo 
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Bemains  at  Eabaon ... 
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atBhitari   ,.• 
Sarnath       ••• 


••• 


(Hindu)  of  Delhi 

(Buddhist)  at  Ahiehhatra 

-  of  interest  at  Kanoj 

of  antiquity  at  Aj  udhy  a 

Repairs  of  the  Eutb  Minar  entrusted  to  Migor  Robert  Smith 
Rock  (inscribed)  at  Khalsi 
Ruined  fortress  at  Buddha  Gaya 
fort  on  a  mound  at  Madawar 
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Ruins  of  Kundilpur  ••• 

— —  of  Samanpur  at  the  foot  of  the  Konwa  Dol  Hill    ... 
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of  Ahiehhatra  first  yisi ted  by  Captain  Hodgson     ... 
of  Kosambi      ...  ...  ...  ... 


Ruku-uddin.    Traditions  regarding  — 
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Sahet  Mahet^  or  Sravasti.    An  account  of  the  dtj  of  — 

Saka  Yikramaditya  era 

Sakaa.    Defeat  of  —  attributed  to  Yikramaditya 

Saketa,  or  Ajudhya.    An  account  of  the  city  of  — 

■  identified  with  Ajudhya  ... 

8akti.    Temple  dedicated  to  —  on  the  Brahmjuin  Hill  at  Qaja 

Saleya.    A  peak  of  the  Dharawat  Hills  called  — 

Salimgarh.    An  account  of  the  fort  of-*      ...  ... 

— — —      The  name  of  —  changed  to  Nurgarh 
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Salivahan.    BaU  Rajputs  claim  descent^  from  — 
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Salt  described  and  illustrated  the  Eanhari  Caves  in  Salset 
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Samanpur.    The  ruins  of  —  at  the  foot  of  the  Eanwa  Dol  Hill 

••  • 

41 

Sanda  Giri.    A  peak  of  the  Barabar  Uills  called  — 

*  •  • 

42 

Sanghabhadra.    Monasteir  at  Madipur  famous  as  the  scene 

death  of  —  when  overcome  by  Yasubuidhu 

of  the 

*  •  • 
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Sankasya,  the  Sanskrit  name  of  Sankisa 
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Sankisa.  An  account  of  the  place  called  —    ... 
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Sapt  Rikhi.    A  hot  spring  at  Rajgir  called  — 
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Sarangganatha.    Samath,  an  abbreviation  of  — 

Sarang  Tal.    A  lake  at  Sarnath  called  —     ... 

Sarian,  a  name  given  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ruins  at  the  foot  of 
the  Kanwa  Dol  Hill 

Sariputra.    Nalanda,  the  birth-place  of  — 

Sarnath.  An  account  of  the  place  called  — 

■  An  abbreviation  of  Sarangganatha 

■  Remains  at  — 

■  Excavations  at — in  1835-36 

Excavation  at  —  by  Major  Kittoe  in  1863 

Sasangka  (King).    Destruction  of  Bodhi  Tree  by  — 

■    Date  of  — 
Sat  Tila.    Seven  mounds  called  —  at  Mathura 
Satghara.    The  caves  in  the  Barabar  Hills  called  — 
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Satghara  supposed  to  have  been  excavated  in  the  reign  of  Bajah 
%         Fijadisi 

Batkila  Bawan  Darwaza  of  Delhi.    Description  of  the  — 

Sattapanni  Cave.    A  cave  called  —  at  Biggir 


!•• 


Scene  of  Sanghabhadra's  sadden  death  when  overcome  by  Yasubandhu 
atMadipur... 

Sculptnre  representing  Ashta  Sakti  in  a  temple  at  Besarh 

Scolptnres  at  Bhitaii 


••• 


Seng-kia-she.    The  name  of  Sankisa  written  as  —  by  the  Chinese 

pilgrims 


•  •• 


Sewet  to  the  north  of  Saketa 

Sha-chi  of  Fa  Hian  identified  with  Visakha  of  Hwen  Thsang 

■  identified  with  Saketa,  or  Ajudhja    ... 

Shahpnr.    SiteofSiriat  — 

Shigahanabad.    An  acooont  of  the  dty  of    ... 


••• 


Gates  of —         ...  ...  ... 

An  account  of  the  citadel  of  — 

Statues  of  two  elephants  and  their  riders  discovered 
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Shampaka  made  King  of  Bagud,  or  Vagud  ... 

Shams-i-Siraj.  Account  given  by  —  of  the  removal  of  two  stone  pillars 

Shir  Shah  made  Indrapat  the  citadel  of  his  city  under  the  name  of 
Shirgarh 


The  city  of  —  called  Delhi  Shir  Shah 


— ^  Mandir.    A  lofty  building  called  —  in  the  city  of  Shir  Shah    .. 

Shirgarh.    Shir  Shah  made  Indrapat   the  citadel  of  his  city  under 
the  name  of —       ,,. 


or  Eabar.    An  account  of  the  place  called  —  ... 


Sikhana  Mahalla.    Mound  of  Makhdum  Jahaniya  in  the  —  of  Eanoj 
Silence    of  Hwen  Thsang  regarding  the  caves  in  the  Barabar  Hills.. 
Silenus.    A  statue  of — found  at  Mathura  ... 
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Singh  Bhawani.    Two  statues  disoovered  in  the  Tilla^  of  • 
Siri,  or  Kila  Alai.    An  acooant  of  the  Fort  of  — 

■    Site  of  —  at  Shahpur 
— -    Identification  of  —  with  Shahpnr  supported  hy  facts 
Sita  BangL    Temple  of  —  at  Soron 
Sitakund.    A  hot  spring  at  Biggir  called  — 
Site  of  Indraprastha 

—  of  Siri  at  Shahpur 

of  a  vihara  with  the  tooth  of  Buddha  at  Eanoj 

Siva-ka-Tila.    A  mound  at  Ehukhundo  called  — 

Siwari-ka-Tila.    The  mound  called  —  to  the  West  of  tho  Hathija-dah 

Pillar 

Skanda  Gupta.    Inscription  relating  to  —  on  a  pillar  at  Bihar 

Smith,  M^jor  Robert.    Repairs  of  Eutb  Minar  entrusted  to  — 

Someswara  originally  called  Prithvi  Raja 

Son  Bhandar  Cave.    A  cave  called  —  at  Riygir 
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Sons  of  Anang  Pal.    An  account  of  the  —  ... 

— ^  of  Eurna  Pal.    Traditions  about  the  — 

Soron,  or  Sukara-kshetra.    An  account  of  the  ancient  town  called  — . . . 

originally  called  Ukula-kshetra 

Springs  (hot)  of  Rajagriha.    An  account  of  the  — 

Spring  called  Patal  Ganga  near  Barabar 

Sravasti,  or  Sahet  Mahet     An  account  of  the  city  of  — 

said  to  have  been  built  by  Riyah  Sravasta 

(Rajah)  said  to  have  built  the  city  of  Sravasti  ... 

Srenika  (otherwise   called   Bimbisara),  the  father  of  Ajatasatru,  said 
to  have  built  the  new  town  of  Rajagriha 

Sri  Mahendra  Pala  Deva.    Inscription  of  —  at  Gaya 

—  Buddha  Dasasya,  an  inscription  in  the  temple  called  Tara  Devi  ... 
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Sri  Gopala  Deva.    Inscription  on  a  temple  at  Nalanda  giving  the  date 

of  the  reign  of  — 


—  Harsha  era 
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SriDggi-Rikhi-kund.    A  hot  spring  at  Bajgir  called  —  ... 

,  called  Makhdom-kund  by  the  Mosalmans 

Smghana  described  by  Hwen  Thsang 


placed  by  Hwen  Thsang  at  a  distance  of  66  miles  from 
Thanesar  ...  ...  ... 


Statne  of  Avalokiteswara  at  Nalanda 


of  Tara  Bodhisatwa  in  a  vihar  at  Nalanda 
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Suraj-kund.     A  tank  called  —  at  Gaya 
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Sung-kond    A  hot  spring  at  Raj^r  called  — 
— ^— ^—    A  tank  called  —  near  Anekpur 
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^  Stoxy  of — in  Meghe-duta 

Utain.    The  old  fort  of  —  to  the  East  of  Kashipur 

represents  the  ancient  city  of  Govisana 

Uknla-kshetra,  the  original  name  of  Soron,  received  the  name  of 

Sukara-kshetra   ... 

Upflgttpta.    A  stupa  said  to  have  been  built  by  —  at  Mathura 

Urns  discovered  by  Jagat  Singh  at  Samath  in  1794 

Uttanapada,  King  of  Brahma varta,  or  Bharatkhand 

—  son  of  Maun  Swayambhnva 
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Vacha  Deva.    The  father  of  —  identified  with  Kamai  Pal 

Yadathi-ka-kubha.    A  cave  in  the  Nagarjuni  Hills  called  — 

Tageswari  Devi.    Temple  of —  at  Buddha  Gay  a  ••• 

Vairatkhera.    Barikhar,  a  village  on  the  top  of  a  mound  called  —  ... 

Taisa,  or  Bais,  Rajput,  mistaken  for  Vaisya,  or  Bais,  the  name  of  the 
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Yaisali,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  name  of  Besarh 

'  An  account  of  the  stupas  at  — 
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